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Eeport o£ the Public Accounts Committee on the Accounts o? 1929-80. 


1 Excess Votes 


General Summanj — The followmg table compares the total grants voted 
by the Legislative Assembly with the total expenditure against those grants — - 

(In laldi3 of rupees ) 



1 

Origmal 

grant 

Supple- 

mentary 

grant 

Final 

grant 

Actual 

expendi- 

ture 

hlTpendiluro charged lo Rcx'cnuo 
Expendituro charged to Capital 

1,10,CG 

36,03 

4,61 

18 

1,16,27 

36,21 

1,12,93 

32,46 

Total ETpenditure 

1,46,69 

4,79 

1^1 

1,45,39 

Disbursements of Loans and Advances 

15,01 

82 


15,87 

Gland Total 

1,61,70 

t 

6,61 

1,67,31 

1,61,26 


2 The following table compares the non-voted appropriations sanctioned 
by the Government of India with the total expenditure against such appro- 
pnations — 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 


1 

1 

Original 

appro- 

priation 

Supple- 

mentarj’- 

appro- 

priation 

1 

Puial 
appro - 
pnation 

Actual 

expendi- 

ture 

Expenditure cJiargod to Eovenuo 

1,16,66 

2,09 

1,18,76 

1,17,82 

Expendituio charged to Capital 

15 

2 

17 

21 

Total expenditure 

1,16,81 

2,11 

1,18,92 

1,18,03 


3 The position regarding total expenditure, voted and non-voted, is as 
follows — 


(In laldis of rupees ) 



Origmal 

grant 

Final 

grant 

Actual 

expendi- 

ture 

Expenditure charged to Revenue 

Expenditure charged to Capital 

2,27,32 

36,18 

2,34,02 

36,38 

2,30,75 

32,67 

Total expenditure 

2,63,50 

2,70,40 

2,63,42 

Disbursements of Loans and Advances 

15,01 

15,83 

15,87 

* Grand Total 

2,78,51 

2,86,23 

2,79,29 




























2 


4 Savings —TlhQxe was thus a saving of G,94 laklis or 2 4 percent of the 
final grant This percentage compaies as follows with the_rcsults of pievious 
years — 



1925-26 

1 

1926 27 

J0J7 2S. 

1 


1929 30 

1 

Expenditure charged to Eel enue 

3 0 

2 9 

G 

j 

1 1 

1 4 

Expenditure charged to Capital 

15 5 

1 

5 S 

1 3 4 

3 8 

10 2 

Disbursements of Loans and Advances 

[ S6 7 

r 

16 1 

! 1 

! — 3 

— s 

1 

Combined percentage 

6 7 

3 8 

1 0 

I 1 4 

1 2 4 


It IS to he noted, howevei, that the saving under capital exp('udl^•lt^e wa? 
particulaily large For this the liaihvaj^s were mainly responsilile, and the 
result thus attained in their case was duo to the deliherate pohcy of postponing 
new projects which had to he adopted hy the Eailway Board owing to the 
general financial situation and the necessity for restriction of borrowing hy 
the Government of India - 


5 The follov/ing table compares the percentage of savings under voted 
grants for expenditure proper (t e , exclusive of chshursements of loans and 
advances) with that of savings in non- voted appropriations — 


Tear 

Voted 

• 

Hon-'Voted 

1925-26 

7 8 

1 4 

1926-27 

5 2 

1 0 




1927-28 

— 4 

2 8 




1928-29 

1 

2 4 

3 

1929 30 . j 

\ 

4 0 

S 


If it IS rememhered that out of a total savmg of 609 lakhs under voted 
expenditure a saving of nearly 2 crores occurred under capital expenditure in 
circumstances explamcd in the precedmg paiagiaph, it may he stated that the 
steady and contmuous improvement in estimating noticed m the last year’s 
report was mamtained during the year imder review. 














f) IHtcesses — Tn tJie followjn" cases the acfcu&l expenditure exceeds 
voted grants and an o>cess vote of the Assembly is accordingly leqmred — 


1 

Xiinib'-r 

rf 

Giant 

1 

Glint 

Amount 
\otcd bv the 

As emblt 

Actual 
e \.perditure 

E'tccas 



Civil 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1 

22 

Im^ntioi, XiMgTtio 1 , et3 

26,44,000 

29,03,764 

3,21,764 

0 

25 

Interest on ordinary Debt, eto 

1,41,77,000 

2,20,75,225 

78,98,225 

0 

>2 

rnblic Serr ice Com ni sion 

SC,000 

86,411 

411 

4 

35 

Fiinnco Department 

10,83,000 

10,87,973 

2,973 

r> 

43 

Admimatrntien of Jiistico 

55,000 

55,614 

64i 

1 

r 

40 

Lighthouses and Lirlit-hips 

10,90,000 

13,08 423 

2,78 423 

« 

70 

Afint 

27,18,000 

28,21 740 

1,03 746 

s 

81 

B^jputane 

5,t3,000 

6 11,190 

1,199 

9 

93 

I 

Capital Outlay on LightLousca and 

Llqhtol’ii 1 

8,000 

12,821 

^ 4,821 

10 

03 

Ddlii C*nit il Ont'av 

1,31,58 000 

1,32 80,293 

1,22,295 

11 

07 

Lo-’ns end Adranoe, bcarii>" Interest 

H,C’,41,0J0 

I5,01,3u,03G 

8,95 933 



Pull-’ am Tcl graphs 




j2 

23 

Indian Po<-ts and Tcicgropin Dei -r' 
ment 

11,13,29,000 

12 31, 03,77 i 

17,74 774 



Pavva’/s 




n 

i 

Rercruc — Raih a\ Board 

12,01,000 

12 63 lOi 

2 193 

li 

4 

roiemi" — Worl ing censuses — ^Admmr 
cr" lion 

13 50,23,000 

13, 62,87,820 

12,62,820 

in 

ID 

Rea tnne — Approjiri ition from IXprc- 
titlion I und 

11,50,00 000 

1 

11,76,18,31) 

20,18,314 

30 

1 

IS 

Rcteni c — App’-opnation from the Re 
serve Fund 

8b 30,000 , 

! 

i 

2,08,21,700 

1,21,91 706 


7 We olfei the following comment') in legaid to the various excesses — 

Ilaa 1 — Iho excess occurred in the Noxth-West Fiontier Province and 
Was due to the 'fact the A under a misapprehension tne nU expenditure only 
{inclusive of anwapated lecovenns) vas piovided foi m the- origmai demand 
instead of the 17/059 expendnuie 

IteiPj ? — ^The excess mauily oceurred under the sub-head “Other appro- 
priations ” foi reduction or avoidance of debt There was a saAung under the 
non-voted section of this sub-head due to the non-iitilization of the provision 
for redemption of India’s outstandmg liability m icspect of the British 5 % 
Wai Loan, 1929 — 47 Iss the total provision foi roduciion or avoidance of 
debt IS fixed in accordance with the Government of India, PinanceDepaitment, 
ilesolution of the 9th December 1934, the saving in tlie non-voted section of 
tne giant led to a coriespondmg excess m tlie voted section. 


4 


Item 3 — ^The excess is trifling being less than i of one per cent of tb € 
grant 

Item 4 — Altbongb tbere is an excess over tbe grant, both voted and non- 
Toted, tbe Accountant General lias observed tliat tlie estimating and contiol 
represent on tbe v’bole an improvement over those of previous years 

Item 5 — The excess represents the leave salary of an officer on foreign 
service debited through the Exchange Accounts for adjustment towards the 
close of the year, when it was too late to obtain additional grant 

Item 6 — The original amount provided for transfer to the General Reserve 
Eund of Lighthouses and Lighthships was-Rs 1,26,800 Tire actual surplus 
realized and transferred during the rear was Rs 5,57 518,- tire excess being due 
to an mcrease m receipts and some decrease in expenditure. The year 1929-30’ 
was the first year in winch the Lighthouse admimstiation was centralised and 
we were informed that it was an extremely difficult task to make a correct esti- 
mate of revenue 

Item 7 — This is the first year, in recent 3 ’'ears, in which an excess has 
occurred m the voted grant. Heavier receipts of uncurrent silver coins in the 
Bombay Mint led to an increase m the loss on coinage. The loss represents the 
difference between the face value of the coins and their bullion value on the 
basis of one laipee per tola. The supplementary grant obtained in Februan’' 
1930 proved to be inadequate as the receipts of com m February and lilarch 
were imexpectedly large 

Item 8 — The excess is triflmg, being less than -^th of one per cent of the 
grant 

Item 9 — As in the case of revenue expenditure, estimatmg and ccmtrol of 
capital expenditure on Lighthouses and Lightships were rendered difficult by the 
fact that the admimstiation of the subiect was taken over by the Government 
of India for the first time in 1929-30 

Item 10 — The excess over the voted grant was approximately '9 per cent , 
and the Accountant Geneial,. Central Revenues,, has observed that, compaied 
with the three precedmg years when there was a saving of 43-, 40 and 17 per 
cent , respectively, the control ovei exjienditure durmg the year under review 
shows a considerable improvement The excess was due to the fact that the 
lump deduction of Rs 15,53,500 for probable sanngs was not fully realized, 

hem 11 — The excess was mamly due to- the transactions of the Provincial 
Loans Fund Smaller repayment by one pro^unce towaids the close of the 
year and over-drafts in two other provmces which had to be converted mto- 
regular advances m the accounts of the year contributed to the result 

hem 12 — ^The excess was chiefly due to an undcr-estimate of the require- 
ments under “ Stamps, Post cards, etc ” and imder “ Stationery and Prmtmg 
and to an inadequate appreciation of the effect of revisions of pay and other 
concessions sanctioned in recent years 'VYe are assured that estimatmg has 
now considerably improved and that sufficient experience has now been gamed 
to make it possible for the estimating officers to make a fairly accurate allo-w- 
ance for the effect of reinsiona of pay and other concessions 



tioiti 13 — I'lie excess is tiifling, being about 1/Gtb of one per cent of the 
grant 

li&n 14 — Tbe largest part of tbe excess occurred on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eaibvaj'' and was mostly due to extra expenditure incurred on 
account of the strihe on that Railway The Director of Railway Audit has 
remarked that the budgeting under this grant has, on the whole, been very 
close 

Item 15 — ^As pointed out by the Director of Railway Audit, there have 
been excesses for tin ec consecut.ve years under this grant Despite the fact that 
the excess this year was due to a special adjustment on account of wnte-back 
of credit for released materials, the Director has remarked that the successive 
excesses for three years are a “ blemish ’ m estimating We would invite the 
attention of the Railwai’’ Board to these remarks and hope for improvement 
in future j^'ears- 

Item 16 — ^IVhcn the supplementary grant under tins head was applied for 
in Pebruaiy 1930, the weekly railway earnings showed an upv ard tendency and 
it was hoped that it v ould be possible to pay the full contributions to general 
revenues by drawing not more than 86 lalrlrs from the Reserr^e But the hopes 
of permanent improvement veie not realised, partly due to the v/orld depres- 
sion and partly due to the strilce in the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, with 
the result that a witliclra''val of about 208 lakhs from the Reserve vas rendered 
necessary. 

8. The total number of voted grants m which theie has been an excess 
during the year compares as follows with the corresponding numbers in the 


last tluee years — 



1926-27 

4 * 4 * 

15 

1927-28 

4 4 

13 

1928-29 

4 4 4 

11 

1929-30 

4 4 4 

16 


If alloM ance be made for the fact that 2 out of the 16 items, though tech- 
nically excesses in expenditure, were due to short fall in revenue, and that 
another item was due to recoveries being taken in deduction of the ongmal 
demand but not taken as a deduction Rom actual expenditure m the Appro- 
pnation Accounts, it may be stated that the positron durmg the year does not 
compare unfavourably with that m recent years We recommend that the 
. Assembly assent to the excess grants detailed in paragraph 6 above, which the 
Governor General m Council will place before them m due course « 

9 Re-appiopnations, etc — Rule 62(2) of the Indian Legislative Rules re- 
quires that we should brmg to the notice of the Assembly every re-appropna- 
tion from one grant to another grant , every re-appropriation withm a 
grant, which is not made in accordance with such rules as may be presenbed 
by the Pinance Department , and aU expenditure which the Pmance Depart- 
ment have requested should be brought to the notice of the Assembly We 
are glad to be able to report that there have been no re-appropriations failing 
H295rjnD 
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under tlicsG categories during the j’eai , nor have the Fi lanee Department 
requested us to bring to the noiice of the Assembly’’ anv particular item of ex- 
peudituie 


II — C cmn crhc cn ii alters outslaiidirE Item previous Herorls 

10 Rcoieiis of Can mcicial UudcitaLings — Civil Depaitment — Our prede- 
cessors nghtlv attacjied considerable importance to the question of obtaimng 
more up-to-date xevievs of Government commerci'fl rmdeitakings than those 
With vhich the Public Accounts Committee were furnished in the ordmaiv 
comse, and then mam objective was to arrive at a comparison of the results 
of a SCI 16 =^ of years mclnding the audited figures of the j-cai subscqueiiL to the 
one V Inch V as noimah}' uncler the Committee s scriitmy So far as the Civil 
Depaitmcnt is concerned, the Director of Commercial Audit has, m addition to 
the Commeicial Accounts Appeudiv to the Appiopiiatioii Accounts, fuimslied us 
With a summary of v orking results of a number of commeicial concerns of the 
Government of India for the financial 3 ’'ear 1930-31 ^Ve agree with the 
Auditoj, General that the form m which the Apjiendix has been produced on 
the present occasion has been considerabl}' improved, one notable feature of 
the present Appendix being the inclusion of a number of financial leviews bv 
the officers m administrative chaige of the commercial concerns We arc glad 
to state that much has been done to meet the wishes of the Puhhc Accounts 
Committee as expressed on previous occasions and vve desire to place on record 
our appreciation of the \eiy useful work done by the Diicctor of Commercial 
Audit ni this matter In vumv of the importance to the tax-paj’er of the m- 
troduction of proper commercial accomits, m all the strictly commeicxal con- 
cerns of the Government, and of the careful watching of results m these con- 
cerns, we recommend that proposals for retrenchment in coimection wnth the 
Commercial Audit Department should be so adapted as to ensure that the 
contmuauce of the very useful work hitlicito done liy the Department m tins 
regard, should not be jeopardised We particidailv’’ desne that the Appendix 
to the Appropriation Accounts on commercial concerns should he contmued 
in its present form, which should fuiiher be supplemented by a more up-to- 
date summary of w oikmg results such as that compiled and presented by the 
Director m the current year 

11 Reiieivs of canimci^ial unrjeilrflings — ‘Raxhvay Depailmenf — ^As regards 
Eailways, the Public Accormts Committee m last year’s Eeport recommended 
.that the Pailway Department should prepare “ a simple form of report on th6 
working of the Railways, summarising the reports of Agents, talaug out the 
salient pomts therem, and brmgmg out the sort of features, to which the Cliair- 
man of a public Railw'a^’’ Company would call attention in his speech, at the 
annual meetmg of the shareholders ” Tire Committee thought that “ such 
a report might well be supplemented by simplified statistics on the one side and 
on the other by a note givmg simple instructions as to how to mterpret, and 
what points to look for m Railway statistics ” We observe that, although 
W^ehave been supplied with supplementary statistics and an explanatory 



note (Appendi?! XXV) those aie c<ap£)ble of improveraent as pointed out helcAf 
(par'^giaph 11), while our mam requuement, namety, piesentation of a general 
pictuie foi all rhe Uailwavs bunging out the pomts of real mipoitancem their 
woikmg, hac not been met In the absence of any geneial picture m each 
case, piepaied so as to brmg out tJw salient and important points we are in- 
evitably foiced to go mlo a laige number of details, and minor cases of iiregu- 
lariticc i.'hich. under existing arrangements, are presented to us in a disconnect- 
ed fasinon and not classified so as to illustrate any principle Vve consider 
this wrong hoth from the point of view of the Public Accounts Committee and 
the Pailwars Wlule the Railway anthoiities, on the one hand, may not 
Unreasonably — ^as is appaieiitly the case — 'feel thar neither the Assembly nor 
the Pnbhc Accounts Committee should attempt to interfere with the ordinary 
daily administratiOii of a laige commercial undertaking, the Committee, on the 
other hand, has a legitimate complaint in that it is not bemg presenred with a 
deal and helpful pictiue which would enable it to concentrate on points on 
tvhich lepiesentatives of the public have a light to interfere and ask fo" infor- 
mation Oui requiicmcnts in this connection have to be considered rogether 
Pith the mannei in vluch the Appropiiatiou Accounts are presented On 
till? latter pomt v:b have to lecoid m a separate paiagraph of this report (para- 
graph 25) oiu dissatisfaction vith the maimer of presentation for the year 
under renev'' and that paragi aph must be read together with these comments 
^Ye thmlc it dosiiable to locord at this stage somewhat fully our conception of 
tbe task which should ho peifoimed by the Public Accounts Committee in con- 
liection Pith the Railwa 3 's and %diat it reqmres from the Railway authorities 
m ordex to enable them to peiform this task 

12 According to our conception the task is of a tP'O-fold naiure — 

(a) To watch the general financial results of the woikmg of the Rail- 

ways 

(b) To see that public money voted for R.ailway expenditure is properly 

expended and accurately accounted foi 

In order to perform part ('/) of the task an exhaustive and clear general 
review of the poilong of the Railways, on the Imes desciihed above, is re- 
quned The duty of compilmg such a report propeily belongs to the adrmms- 
trative officers of the Raihvays, z e , the Agents of the various Railway s^'^stems 
and the Chief Commissioner In older to perfoim part (h) of the task the 
Appropriation Accounts should he piesented m an infoimative manner The 
duty in this respect properly appertams to the Chief Accountmg Officer, 
vtf , the Pmancial Commissioner As alieady noted, we have dealt more fully 
With this m jiaiagraph 25 of this report. 

13 As an illustration of the sort of point which the Committee ought 
to watch in connection with pait (a) of its task, we would refer to Statement 
A in the Auditor GsneiaFs letter, pRich shows that the capital at charge 
at the close of the year 1924 was 595 crores and that at the end of 1931-32, 
according to budget estimates, 795 crores It is vitally important that the 
representatives of the public should be able to form a view as to whether these 
200 crores or more properly 160 ciores allowing for 40 crores which merely 
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represented tlie gam on converting sterlng expenditure at Is Gd instead 
of 2& have been so irn'ested as to produce an adequate financial return and 
as really to benefit India We do not consider that the information norv sup- 
plied to us IS adequate to enable us to discharge this function IWiile v'e desire 
to record our ajipi eciation of the reports on individual Eailw ays ivhich have been 
circulated to us this ycai and the note on the interpretation of railway statistics 
(Appendix XXV) atiached to those reports both of which are highly useful, we 
would lihe to point out that these reports on individual Railways do not give 
figures later than 1029-30, and that there is no clear summary of the railway 
results for India as a whole, putting together a combined picture, calling atten- 
tion to the salient points making comparisons betw een one Railw ay and another 
and generally pointing to the lessons to be drawn from the points brought 
out Kor IS theic a general review' of the progress of capital expenditure and of 
the results obtained from recent investments in railway extensions m which we 
are specially interested It appears from our ex'amination of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Eailw a\ s that he had not fully understood wdiat the Committee wanted 
last year but now that this has been made clear we understand that he wull do 
his utmost to meet our wishes in future 

14 As regards the precise points for improycmcnt in the presentation 
of the reports and statistics (refeiied to in the preceding paragraph), we note 
the followung In the fiist place we would lilce to hawc the reports on the 
working of the indn idual railway systems completed up to the end of the pre- 
ceding financial year m the same way as the general reruew mentioned aboye. 
In the second place, w e suggest that each of tliese reports on indiyidual Railways 
should include, in addition to the information now' giyeu, n short simimarv note 
from each Agent giving an expression of his views and conclusions drawn from 
the actual lesulto recorded. Thirdly, we have noted certain discrepancies 
between the figuies gn en in these reports on individual Railways and those m 
Statement B of the Auditor General’s letter, and we suggest that the figures 
in the Railw'ay Board’s notes should m future be prepared on the same basis as 
the Auditor General’s Statement 

15 Rcvicus of covimetcial imdatahngs — Aimy Dc^jartmeni — ^As regards 
trading accounts on the militar}* side, the Public Accounts Committee last year 
proposed to aw'ait the result of the jomt examination by the Directors of Army 
and Commeicial Audit as to the necessity for preparation and jrublication of such 
tradmg accounts for the Army, Ordnance and Clothing Pactones and for other 
manufacturing or producing concerns of the Army We have been furnished 
with a Memorandum on the subject by the Director of Army Audit showing the 
results of the jomt examination by him and the Director of Commercial Audit 
(wde Annexure A to Appendix XVIII) At the mstance of the hlilitary Ac- 
counts Committee, w'hich considered the Military Appropriation Accoimts, 
this Memorandum is bemg examined by the Military Authorities, the 
Military Accountant-General and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance. We 
prefer to await the views of the Military authorities and the Military Accounts ^ 
Committee before we make any specific recommendations, but we have no hesi- 
tation in endorsmg the observations of the latter that, from the point of viewnf 
the Government and the tax-payer, it is of vital importance to ensure that the 
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actual cost of production of articles manufactured by Government concerns as 
reasonable. 

16. Indian Stores Depaiiment — Tbe question of making tbe Indian Stores 
iDepartment self-supporting, wbicb bas for some ycaishadtlie attention of tbe 
Public Accounts Committee, agam reqmies notice m connection witb tbe ac- 
coimts of tbe year 1929-30 In pursuance of tbe previous recommendations 
V'e vere furmsbed by tbe Cbief Controller of Stores witli a note on tbe separate 
exhibition of the expenditure of tbe commercial and non-conimerical activities 
of tbe Department m consultation vnth tbe Audit Officer, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment, and tbe Director of Commercial Audit {lule Appendix XXIV) Tbe 
profit and loss account of tbe Department for 1930-31 (Arniexme B to Appendix 
XXIV), dravm up on tbe basis of tbe allocation of expenditure suggested m tbe 
Chief Contiollei’s note, shows tbe loss on tbe commercial and non-commercial 
activities as about Es 6 lakhs and Es 3^ lakhs, lespectively We bad no 
time to examme fully tbe basis of allocation of expenditme between tbe two 
classes of actunties We aie fui-tber not in a position to judge bow the recom- 
mendations of tbe Eetiencbment Sub-Committee will affect tbe financial posi- 
tion of tbe Department as disclosed m tbe new foim of piofit and loss account 
We note that tbe whole question of the present and future position of tbe De- 
partment IS mider mvestigatioii by the Eetiencbment Sub-Committee We, 
therefore, refiain fi’om malong any recommendation this year m regaid to such 
matters as tbe adequacy of tbe present rate of commission cbaiged by the 
Department, tbe relations between tbe Depaitment and tbe two big pui chasing 
Departments of the Government of India, namely, tbe Eailv ays and tbe Aimy, 
etc , and shall await a full repoit next year on the subject in tbe bgbt of tbe re- 
commendations of tbe Eetrciicbment Sub-Committee We request that this 
report should be accompamed by a statement showing tbe financial position of 
tbe commercial and non-commercial activities of tbe Department separately 
and for this purpose it is necessary that the Chief Controller s note (Appendix 
XXIV) referred to above, regardmg allocation of expenditure should be carefully 
examined by tl e Einance Department in consultation vitb tbe Auditor General 

17 Stoies Accounting on the East Indian Railuaij. — Tbe Public Accounts 
Committee last year viewed with great concern tbe state of affairs in tbe Stores 
Accounts Section of tbe East Indian Eailway and asked for an into im report to 
be submitted early in February 1931 Tbe Controller of Eailway Accounts 
furmsbed us With an interim repoit (Annexure A to Appendix XIX) on tbe 
5tb February 1931, which was followed by bis final repoit (Annexure B to 
Appendix XIX) on tbe 20Lb Jime 1931 We are glad to note, on tbe testi- 
mony of the Dnector of Eailway Audit, that tbe Controller bas carried out bis 
assurance to tbe last Pubbe Accounts Committee, and bas made tbe Stores Ac- 
cormts of tbe Eailway such that they can be described as givmg a true and cor- 
rect record of tbe stores transactions of tbe Eailway. As pointed out by tbe 
Director, practical experience alone will afford a true test of tbe efficiency 
of the new oigamsation, but m order to ensure tbe success of tbe new ej’^stem we 
asked -for, and obtamed, an assuranee from tbe Fmancial Commissioner that 
there would not be any dimmution of vigilance on tbe part of tbe Chief Ac- 
counts Officer We wish further to stress tbe importance m this connection 
of contmuity as well as efficiency of tbe staff employed m tbe Stores Accounts 
Section of the particular Eailway 
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18 \Ve endoise tlie foUoviang observafaons^oi tbe Directoi of Railway 
Audit {vido Appendix XIX) ontlio lessons to be learnt from tins unfortunate 
ejMSode — 

‘ The history of the East Indian Railna)’' Stores accounting afiords three 
impoitaut lessons, and> if these are kept in inmd, there should be 
no rccuirence of similar unfoitunate episodes In the first place. 
It is necessaij- that rvhen any big and nev, scheme -which has an 
important eftect on accounts is to be introduced, -whethei it be 
the amalgamation of t-c o railways or the introduction of a maclime 
system of accountuig, it must be nrorked out caiefuUy down to the 
smallest detail, if disorganisation and the consequent waste of 
Gore^iiinent money is not to result In the second place, the 
maintenance of an np-to-date and standaid nomenclature is the 
prime essential foi the correct accountuig of Stores ti ansactions 
Hindi}, when Stoies accounts become disoigainsed or fall mto 
aireais, accoimting authorities must concentiate on removmg the 
disorganisation, m the Imal event by heioic methods if otheis fail, 
before disoigaiiisalion becomes a chronic state , and it is essential 
that the higher conti oiling officers in tfie Railway Department 
should keep a constant watch on the state of the Stoies accounts 
on the vaiious lailways ” 

We have specially requested the Emancial Commissioner to address the 
Agents of all Railways in regard to this matter and to ask them to make a special 
lecoid of it We weie mioxmed that all Chief Accounts Olficcis have alieady 
been addressed on the subject but w'e have emphasised that Agents should also 
be separately addressed 

19 Coinl/ined Attdii and Accovnts Gfjice foi the Andaniam —The estab- 
bshment of a combmed Audit and Accounts Office for the Andamans has En- 
gaged the attention of the Public Accounts Committee since 1920-27 A-s 
considerable expendituie is bemg uicuried on the development of vaiious under- 
takings m the Island, and as owing to the fact that iiregulai shipnmg service 
between India and the Andamans and othei condicions make it dilnciilt to watch 
the piogiess of expenditure, the Committee of last } ear reiterated the recom- 
ruendatioii of its jnedeccssois that a combined Audit and Accounts Office 
should be established m the Dland as early as possible We ha\ e been informed 
that owing to financial stiingcncy rhe scheme has been for the pie^ent dropped 

e consider this unfortunate The Accountant General, Central Revenues, 
has pomted out m his Appropriation Accounts that large variations under 
ceitam sub-heads of the Giant indicate the necessity of moic careful estimating 
and conti ol over expenditure on the pait of the 1 ocal Admmistration and the 
Comimssariat officer, and the Auditoi Geneial has added that the Chief Com- 
missionei is at present m a veiy difficult position, as no form of proper financial 
advice is available to him locally The Auditoi Gencial lias suggested that the 
position might be met by deputing a tramed Assistant Accounts Officer to do 
the work of the Tieasuiy Oliicei, ancl also to look after the accounts and give 
financial advnee to the head of the Admmistration We consider that the 
matter ought not to be regarded as permanently dropped, and recommend that 
even m the present financial stringency it is desuable fiom the point of view of 
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financial contiol iliat an efioifc should be made to improve the pi esent position 
We, theiefore, commend the economical proposal of the Auditor General for the 
consideration of the Government, and we suggest that any extra expenditure 
involved in this might be more than counter-balanced by a reduction in geneial 
adrmmsti ative staff 

20 Kangi a Valk^y Eai luay -^Befoie we conclude this section of our report, 

V e wish to refer to a matter of some general importance arising out of a railway 
transaction vhich formed the siibject o± a previous recommendation of the Public 
Accounts Committee, uz , the Kangra Valley Railvay We exammed the 
Chief Commissioner for Eailvays last year on the question of contiol over pro- 
ject est mates vith reference to this paiticulai scheme and we uere rnfoimed 
1 bat a Comniiltce vms then sitting and mainng an investigation into the matter 
Phis question rvas again referred to m the I cgislatir c Assembly durmg the 
discussion on the Report of the Public Accounts Committee in February 1931, 
v.hile m the course of the debate on the Railway budget the Fmancial Coinims- 
Sloner stated that though the Coioimtlee appointed tomvestigate the matter 
had reported and the Government of India had piactically formed their 
conclusiorrs on the subject, the mattei v,'as still undei coriespondcnce vith the 
Secretary of State and that the decision, vhen aiiivcd at, v ould be made Imown 
to the members of the Assembly and the Public Accounts Conrimttee 
Although a final decision had snee bren reached, owing to some mis- 
understanding it was not communicated to us untd we asked for it We 
must comment upon this as unsatisfactory, and \\ e must record our view 
that vhc?n any transactions, vhich are the subject of recommendations 
b}’’ the Public Accounts Committee, are concluded, the final lesult should 
mvanably be reported to the Committee at the earliest available oppor- 
tunity In the piescnt case the Raihray Board have now provided us with 
copies of 'the Report aud a note on the action taken (Appendix XXYIII) 

21 Olhci ovlslandiny — The iccoid of our tieatment of other out- 

standing questions is included m the records of our pioceeclings winch should 
he read together witli this report and dealt with m exactly the same manner 
This V as the first } car v hen the Goveinment of India did not issue their le- 
solution on the recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee aud the 
Finance Department prepaied quarterly statements, of action taken by various 
Departments on the Committee’s recommendrfions IVhile lecorchng our 
appieciatiou of these quarterly statements, ive wash to point out that the Finance 
Department has yet to evolve an ontuely satisfactory machinery to expedite 
and co-ordinatc departmental action on om recommendations Vanous 
instances came to our notice where it appealed that Depaitments adopted a 
dilatory attitude in regard to oui recomnieudations We consider that each 
Department should delegate the duty of sciutimsing our Report to a respon- 
sible Officer of the Depaitment and that such Officei should be m close touch 
wath the Secretary of the Public Accounts Committee throughout the year 
We desme to make a special note of the followmg points 

(1) A number of recommendations made by previous Committees are 
still outstandmg, pending consideiation in connection w ith the impendmg con- 
-stitutional changes They have been brought to oui notice in the usual way by 
inclusion m the list of outstandmgs pieparcd by the Finance Department We 
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suggest tliat those recommendations he noted m a special appendnt tor ncces« 
sary action at the propoi time, and that the ippcndix need not he punted and 
cu ciliated to the Committee in futiue 

(2) Tiic '’tteniion of the T’lildu Accounts CnMiniltee vai drann last year 
to the higc stocks of (jamme lit id In tli- Oiitial Cosemment, ml the Coin- 
mitteo suggested lliat the Crmonnirut <»{ liali i should tr\ to dHpa-jO of 20 per 
cent of the stocks at a specie] cluvjipiuc and tiieKbc < iiale a hotter d< mend 
for the balance "We ntio infonne-ti (lus run tli it the fock on the tlOlh June 
last amounted to 200, 000 Hr tint 1 10 (»')() lb-, were adequet*’ fm e!(iei<.ru( le , 
and that the Depaitinonl of the GVncinmcnt of India con f rned v n cyiridr r- 
mg, in con'=uUetion with Local Go\tu,ments, n ne\ nr tliod of drpo' mt, of the 
surplus (in special phials at a cheap p’lci ) ns ■ari'te'f 'hI 1a tin Dui cior Gcncal 
Indian Med leal .Se, vice Me comidd it un’iictirlde tintnl'igc amount of 
suipliis s ock should bt held, and rccoimn n 1 ili it Ur' jJ r '•hould hr di" 
posed of m '-ome w i} so ns cither to hung mon-s to the Uom tnmeoi of India or 
to give hciierit to the malarn stiuken popuktiuu of Ind i 


Xn.— ImpoTfant comments on matlors mtising out oS Iho Accounts for 1920-30. 

22 Purpokc of the Appropriation Ac ornG - tin headme: of hn *;ectiou 
implies, we, m the Public Account-, Committee, while ‘•tirlMiic g> noialli the 
tvholc of the Appropriation Accrount-s and the Imports tlicnni, tan gne -,n*ciai 
attention only to the more important jiomt-- au-irnr tlr lefrom and it is necr-,' 
sary, as pointed out by the Aiiditoi Gc neral. that all nuthui b le- couecnied with 
the conttollmgof giants should stmh , cnefulh .’lul m det nl. tho-o portions of 
the Appropriation Accounts wliieh lelato to the giants uud- r tkem control, 
togetliei with the connected comments nirl sug'a'-tum': of (ht oHicc of the 
Audit or Accounts Dcpailment The ob.rct of s\irh a s, adi h} the c outiollu's 
ofEcers should be to apply the lcs-,ons of the Appiojinatmu Ar count' to tluir 
future administi.ition of plithc funds InthcwouKof the Auditor Genera*, 
“ if an nndeictanclmg of tins kind is dcfiniteh estabb Ir d tlie txlucal n e efn < t of 
appiopiialion audit will be greatly promoted, without the Publu Accounts 
Committee being required to enter into detad to an o\tf>nt which is neither 
practicable noi suitable”. AVc stiongly cnclousc these ohscrv itions of the 
Auditor General and closue to empha<=isc the pimeiple on winch Ihov are 
based, me , that the study of their accounts is an ("•-'mtial part of the normal 
functions of administrative ofliccis and tint they sliould t d,e advarit 'ge of their 
lessons and coriect iriegularities without iel}ing on the .nidit stiff or the 
Public Accounts Committee to call llieu attcution to these point'- M c consider 
that the Finance Department of the Government of Indi.i should watch the 
fulfilment of this essential purpose of the Appropiiation Accounts M'e shad 
further be glad if the Auditoi Gcneial will hung to oui notice any cases m winch 
he or his principal auditor may have reason to believe that Siiilicient action has 
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“hoi been taken on the suggestious m the Appropnation Accounts in all case;!, 
regardless of whethei they have been specially commented on by us or not 

23 Form of the App)opnatioii Accounts — Civil Department — ^\Ye may 
how turn to a general question regarding the form of the Appropriation 
Accounts and of the repoits thereon We have already stated that we approve 
of the form in which the Dnector of Commercial Audit has presented the re- 
view of the commercial concerns m the present year We have no important 
suggestions for improvement to make in legard to the form of the Appropria- 
tion Accounts compiled by the Accountant General, Cential Revenues 

2R Foim of the Appioprmtion Accounts — Aimy Depaitmeni — As regards 
the Appropriation Accounrs relatmg to the Armj’-, prepared by the Financial 
Adviseri, Military Finance, the form of the Accounts has on the present occasion, 
been considerably miproved and the narrative survey is a particularly interest- 
ing and useful document We have made some detailed suggestions in our 
proceedings, including the proceedings of the Mihta'y Accounrs Committee, 
for making the document more informative and, subject to any changes 
necessary in the light of these Suggestions, we recommend that future Accounts 
should contmue to be jAepared m the same form as those for the year 1929-30 
We hJiVe no suggestions to make m regard to the Report of the Director of 
, Army Audit 

25 Fo)ni of the Appiopnation Accounts — Railway Dep^anment — A% 
regards the Appiopnation Accomits of Railways prepaied by the Financial 
' Commissioner, Railways, however, W’^e have to note that, in their present form, 
these Accounts entnely fail to meet our requirements IVe have been pre- 
sented merely with a document containing the bare figures of the Appropria- 
tion Accounts, together with explanatoiy footnotes on individual items 
While the Financial Commissioner has, by presenting a document in this form, 
feupphed the prescribed details and formallj^ complied with the orders on the 
subject, the information is given m such a formas to fail to meet the sub- 
stantial puqiosB which we consider should be at tamed Theie is no general 
pictute of the financial fesults, ilo general suivey of the state of the financial 
administration Nor is theie an analysis of ihe results of the audit sciutmv 
conducted by the RUiluay Accounts Depaitment as pait of the internal check 
of Railway Accounts In other w oids, a general picture of all the mam facts 
which he behind the Railway Appropriation Accounts, such as is aAailable 
t'o us in jfche case of the Military Appropriation Accounts, is lacking We have 
discussed this matter very fully with the Fmancial Commissioner, vho has 
undertaken to brmg hrs Appropriation Accounts mto hUe with those prepaied 
by the Mihtary Fmancial Adviser Havmg obtained this undeitalong, further 
Comment may be deforied until the Pubhc Accounts Committee has before it 
next year the Accounts in the impro'v cd form which has been promised In 
this connection we deSiie particularly to endorse the remaiks m the Auditor 
General’s letter about the functioUs and relative importance of the Appro- 
priation Accounts and the Report of the Dnector of Railway Audit We may 
iquote the foilowmg passage from this letter — 

“ It follows also, and it is, I think, generally acknowledged that the 
accounts organisation though described as purelj’’ ‘ acpoimts 
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fe responsible not only for tbe task of accounting but also for" 
the duties of internal audit and tbe tendering of financial advice 
■u'bicb under tbe system previously existmg were entrusted to tbe 
combmed offices of accounts and audit Tbe accounting orgam- 
sation letams, to some extent at any rate, tbe duty of criticis- 
ing tbe financial administration, of preventmg financial inegu- 
larities, and so forth And it will further be evident that the 
accounting organisation is m a better position than tbe Audit 
Department to discharge these functions, since tbe foimer is in, 
continuous touch with tbe financial administration, and passes- 
in review from day to day, series of transactions of tbe same 
kind, wbeieas audit, on tbe other band, being merely a test 
audit, must confine itself in the mam (1) to serutimsmg tbo- 
general procedure and piocesses of accounting, and (2) to examin- 
ii'g isolated items of expenditure or receipt It must be accepted, 
.IS a principle underlying the separation of accounts from audit, 
that tbe foimer becomes tbe predominant mfliienee m regulat- 
ing current financial administration It vill be clear, therefore, 
1 think, that the accounting organisation is better able to pre- 
sent a general picture of tbe financial results and the state of tbe 
financial administration, which be behind tbe figures of the 
Appropriation Accounts prepared by itself, and I suggest that 
it should be required to undertake this function 

Aa already noted, it now remains to see how the Fmancial Commissioner meets: 
these requirements m the Appropriation Accounts to be considered next year> 
This paragraph is to be read together vuth paiagraphs 11 to 14 of this report 

26 WhiTe recognising the limitations, pomted out by the Auditor General, 
of the functions which can pioperlv be fulfilled by the Eeport of the Directoi 
of Railvay Audit, we neveitheless consider that this report should be of consi- 
deiable value to the Public Accounts Comnuttee and that its present fornu 
could be substantiallj’- improved In the first place, we must point out that 
it IS difficult for the Public Accounts Committee to form conclusions from cu 
mere enumeration of unclassified individual instances of financial iriegularit)'',, 
The most useful results can be obtained if it is possible to institute comparisons' 
between the positions on diflerent Eaili.'ays and also on the same Railway 
from yeai to year For this purpose we thmk it is desirable to have a more 
classified lepoit of the irregularities WhJe we recognise tliat the present 
exhibition of the iiTegulaiities under the paiticnlai grants may he logical we 
must point out that it is not helpful for our piuposes The Auditoi Geneial 
leininded us that the Directoi s audit is onl} a test audit of transactions for the 
selection of which individual judgment must play a great pait, and fuither that 
the Director is not in continuous contact with financial admimstration m the 
tame vay as proi incial Accountants General, and that for this reason, the Re- 
jjoit of the Director cannot he expected to give a complete and correct picture 
of the efficiency of administration in the vanous Railways Reveitheless we 
consider that even a compaiison of the icsults of test audit from year to year 
would still be useful if Ihe results of the comparison ivere tabulated in the man- 
ner suggested by us aboc e We are glad to find, that the Auchtoi General n> able 
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to actepl oui views on tins subject, and lias uiidei taken to mstiuct idr A 0 
Badenocli, Dxrectoi of Eailw^ay Audit, to investigate, during Ins cxaniiuation 
of the separated audit of Railway expenditure and receipts ni the coming cold 
weather, ni what duections test audit could be usefully directed and how the 
form of piesentation of the lesults of the test audit could be unpioved 

27 Net/j iSen^e — The Auditor General has> as usual, prepared a memo- 
randum of doubtful cases of “ New Service ” appearmg in the Accounts for 
1929-30 (Appendix IX) 

28 Expenditure on tiqffic sinveys on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway — 
Buring the course of the yeai the Administration incurred expenditure on 
eight traffic surveys mvolvmg, mdmduall}’^ m that year, charges varying from 
Rs 1,000 to Rs 14,000 None of these cases was specifically provided for or 
Contemplated in the budget of the year Three of them, however, had been 
Bpecifically provided for m the recent budget although expenditure had been 
postponed The Auditot General has pointed put that these traffic suiveys 
do not commit the Administration to further expenditure, and he has suggested 
that the undertaking of such a survey, although not contemplated in the budget 
of the year, need not, unless the expenditure uses, or is thought likely to rise, 
to a considerable smn which the Public Accounts Committee might specify, 
be looked upon as a “ new service ” oi a new mstrument of service ” so as 
to require a specific vote of the Legislature IVe agree that so long as the 
cost of any mdividual traffic survey is confined withni reasonable limits, such 
expenditure should not properly he considered a “ new service ” or a new'' 
mstrument of service” in view of the fact that traOSc surveys have been 
earned out as a normal part of railway admimstratiou from the inception of 
railways m India We further accept the suggestion of the Auditor General 
that Rs 10,000 may be considered to be a reasonable limit, and that the vote 
of the legislature may be held to be necessary for expenditure on individual 
surveys exceedmg Rs 10,000 

29 ftaihvay Capital ezpendiinte — Befoie leaving the subject of Railways, 
We should hke to refer to a question of paramount importance in the sphere of 
Raihvay finance to which reference has already been made in the more general 
remarks contained lu paragraph 11 of this repoit— , the capital expenditure 
incurs ed swee the separation of Raihvay from Genes al Financca, It has been 
ouggested by the Auditor General that the Public Accounts Committee should 
consider this question from two practical standpoints — 

(1) whether, aftei duly discounting the effect of recent abnormal 

conditions, the productivity of capital expendituie incurred 
smee the separation has conformed to expectations ^ and 

(2) 'what, judged, m the hght of recent and present experience, should 

future pohey be m the matter of incuiimg further capital ex* 
jienditure I 

We “were remmded by the Chief rommissionei foi Railways that the full effect 
fiom mvestments of capital on Railway construction can normally be seen 
only after a considerable peiiod fiom the date of the completion of a project-— 
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say, about 7 years, but we coiisidci that tbe prescliioccasidn, whefi because 
of the financial position it has m any case become necessarj’- to call a halt m 
capital expenditure, affords a suitable opportunity for a comprehensive and 
thorough leiiew of the whole position We thinlc that this may properly 
fall within the functions of the Expert Comiuitlce, v Inch has been recommend-' 
ed by the Eailway Retrenchment Sub-Comnnttee We would add that if, and 
when, such an Exjiert Committee takes np the exammation of this question 
it A\ould he useful for them to carry back their investigation to a point earlier 
than the scpaiation of Pailvay from General Emances and to examme the 
lesults of all new capital expenditure incurred since the War. 

30 In this coimection we may quote the following paragraph from ths^ 
Jleport of the Director of Railway Audit 

“ 170 The railwa.ys have in recent years embarked Upon seyeial electri- 
fication Fchemcs in difleient parts of India Although progress 
in this diicction is no doubt inevitable on such general grounds 
as additional public convenience, yet in most caseis financial 
benefits have also loomed laig^ely as an incentive to change^ 
In man} of the schemes it will be difficult to calculate in the face 
of a numbei of changing factors what has been the financial 
cftect of electiification The Gieat Indian Penmsula Railway 
hovever hopes to be able to separate otit the accounts of their’ 
electrified sections and the lesuKs when presented may serve as 
a useful guide foi future 2 ''lDgrammes 

We should like to emphasise the desnabihty of getting an accui ate 'picture of 
the financial efiects of electiification on various Railways apart Rom the larger 
question of the iiroduciii'ity of capital expenditure incurred on Railways 
generally We have been told by the Controller of Railway Accounts that 
there may be ceitain difficulties in the allocation of expenditure between the 
electrification scheme and the othei branches of the Railway We recommend 
that the question should be scientifically studied by the Railway Board, which 
should find out from British Railways what they have done in similar ' cir-' 
cnmstances and how they have calculated the financial results of their electrr- 
iication schemes, 

31 Accounts Conurnttee — Before we proceed to consider th© 
Military Appiopriation Accounts, we desire to refer to the question of th© 
functions of the Pubhc Accounts Committee in relation to those Accounts. 
We note that the question has already been examined by the Departments- 
of tlie Government of India and that it has been held that constitutionally, the 
Mihtary Appropriation Accounts stand on the same footmg as the other Ap- 
inojiriation Accounts, so far as the right of the Committee to deal with the 
Appropiiation Accounts and connected documents is concerned (vide Ap- 
jiendix XXIX) "We recognise, however, that the present practice of subject- 
ing the Military Apjiropriation Accounts to a prelimmary exammation by an 
('d hoc Committee called the Military Accounts Committee (consisting of th© 
Hon’ble the Einance Member, the Einancial Secretaiy and the Controller of 
CiVil Accounts), 1 as its own advantages m viev of the highly specialised and' 
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complicated nature of mucli of the material m those Accounts We do not 
accordingly desire to suggest any fundamental change in this proceduie, which 
has become accepted as a convention. The Auditoi General mfoimed us that 
the post of the Controller of Civil Accounts would shoitly be converted into 
that of a Deputv Auditor General and that the latter Officei, eveicising as he 
vill no independent function but being essentially a Deputy to the Auditor 
General could not suitably be appointed to the i^Iilitaiv Accounts Committee. 
There vould thus arise the question of replacing the Coiitrollei of Cool Ac- 
counts on that Committee and we take this oppoitumty of recommending a 
change in the constitution of the Committee, winch should, in fiitiue, consist 
of the Hon’ble the Tinance Membei as Chairman, the Dinancal Secietary and 
three unofficial members nominated b} the Public Accounts Com nitfcee fi im 
among themselves 

32 Mihtaii/ Acrounfs — Alohtion of prwed sfotco ledgeis — The Military 
Accounts Committee has considered veiy carefully the proposals made by the 
Financial Adviser for the abolifion of priced stcios ledgers m Arsenals and 
other storage depols (vide Appendix XVIII) This question has been dis- 
cussed by the Aimy Eetrenchment Sub-Committcc as a mcasuie of economy 
expected to result in an annual sai ing of about Rs 4A laldis We considered 
this maltei at some length w ith the assistance of the Financial Adviser, the 
Auditor General, and the Military Accountant General, and in ell our discus- 
sions we set prominently before us the piopci lequiiemonts of the public in 
regard to information enabling them to ccrutmisc public expend ituie Viewed 
from this standpoint the mam questions on which it is important that the 
jniblic should have infoimation arc — 

(1) As legards the transactions of the year — To what extent cash ex- 

penditure on stores dining a year icpiesonts something moi(‘ or 
something less than the noimal consumption ? 

(2) As icgaids the -position at the end of the yeai — To what extent quanti- 

ties of stocks held are excessive oi deficient as compared wrth tho 
standard quantities required t 

Information on both these questions will enable the public to know’’ W'hether 
cuiieuL expenditure has been more or less than what is normally to be expected, 
and whethei a situation is arismg ■which is likely to upset tho budgetary posi- 
tion in the future as a result of the oi cation of deficiencies which will even- 
tually have to be made up out of revenue Theic la also a thud and equally 
important question for assessing tho position, namely, to what extent fluctua'- 
tions in prices have afiected expenditure dming the year * It was explam- 
ed by the Fmancial Advisei, Military Finance, that the only way of pio-vi- 
dmg a statement of the stocks lield, which wmuld be intelligible to the public 
for the purpose of makmg a comiiarison from year to year, is to compile 
a priced list — thus converting all stocks into the common measiue of money. 
Comparison of quantities is hardl possible ow mg to the vast number of 
items — about 80,000 On the other hand, he stated emphatically, the 
comparisons made on the basis of the existing priced lists w ere really value- 
less, because these lists only referred to stocks held m ceitam dejiots and 
took no account of stocks held with unite, etc. As a practicable measiirs he 
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pioi)Osed to follow tlie Britisli practke of giving values of stocl's foi' ceirtam 
categories, and also to present, in connection with the annual budget estimates, 
a statement showing hOw the annual cash expenditure compared with consump- 
tion of stochs in respect of certain categories of stores He further under- 
took to include in the statement infoimation regarding the effect and extent of 
price fluctuations duiing the year, and also to furnish in his Appiopriation 
Accounts an informative statement indicating any important vanations from 
normal holdings tmdei difierent categories of stores The Statement -vrould in 
the usual coui’se be test-audited by the Director of Army Audit We asked 
the Auditor General for his views on the proposals of the Pinancial Ad\aser, 
and we ■‘were informed that he was definitely of opinion that the present states 
ment is of very little practical value and that sta'tcments cm the lines proposed 
by the Financial Adviser, designed so as to give information under the beads 
Stated above, v ould be more useful Having regard to the views of the Auditor 
General and to the British piactice m the matter and to the direct economies 
vhich will result ws express our approval of the proposal made by the Financial 
Ad^^be^ 

33, Conirol over stoics and stocks , — have referred in preceding para- 
graphs and also in various paits of our proceedings, to the important question 
of control ovei stores and stores accoimtmg In his Appendix to the Appio- 
priation Accounts of the Central Govexmnent for 1929-30, the Directoi of 
Commercial Audit has made some important comments on the subject, and 
pas also dealt with the question of annual veiification of stores and stocks, 
vide paragraphs 20 — 22- of the Appendix^ We endorse the commente and 
observations in these paiagraphs, and we suggest that these paragraphs be 
circulated to all Departments of Government 

34 Financial, poviion of the Indian, Posts and Telegraphs Depaiimeni — 
We have examined the memorandum (Appendix X\II) furnished by the 
Department of Industries and Labour on the financial prospects of the Posts 
ancl Telegiaplis Department, after taking into account the efiects of the re- 
trenchment proposals and the measures for increasmg revenue, and also the 
eflect of the recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs Accounts Enquiry 
Committee, We most emphatically endorse the view that, as a matter of 
prmciple, the Department should be self supporting and that wharever steps 
are necessary to bring this about should be t^cen, and further that the efforts 
in the direction should not be relaxed imtil this iresult has been achieved. 
In our view there are three pnncipal hues of action which may help to achieve 
this purpose ^ — 

(1) Retrenchment in normal expenditure — ^inoludmg revision of establish- 

ment, conditions of pay and service , 

(2) Adjustment of <?harges to the public , and 

(3) Improvement in commercial management — to secure greater effi- 

ciency and increased business — ^resultmg m increased net revenue^ 

As regards the first line of action, vre consider that the recommendations of the 
Rctrenclmiont Committee hold the field and that at present the mam task is 
concentiaic on givmg effect to these As to the second, we consider. 



liaving iegat^ to tihe substantial incieases Tecently introduced, tliat nothing 
Juither can be done at present m tlie du'ection of adjusting the charges made to 
“the public. As regards the third and last line of action, we are of opinion that 
It may possibly be advantageous to have an expert enquiry at some later stage 
hut that such an cnqurty is not opportune at the present juncture, 

35 Loans to PiocinOial Q&oohittidnls An4 hxhdn Sta'iM — Out attention has 
been drawn by the Auditor General to the comments on page 606 of the Ap- 
propriation Accounts of the Accountant General, Central Eevenues, regardmg 
the gieat, and apparently unanticipated^ mcteas'e in thp habihty of the Bmiawal- 
pur Durbar We ate grateful to our Chanman for a full explanation of the 
position m this case We note that he further informed us that the question of 
technical and financial te-consttuclion of the project is now actually under 
investigation hy a highly qualified expert committee After healing the 
Ghairman vm desire to place on record our view that the whole question of 
examination of the financial prospects of projects for which the Government of 
India IS asked lo advance loans either to the Provmcial Governments or to 
Indian Slates is a matter of extreme rmportance. According to onr appreciation, 
in a number of cases of projects, which ate now approachmg completion, it iS 
becoming increasingly apparent that the original 'estimates were faulty, cither 
•as regards the cost of the project or as regards the return to he eitpected, and 
that heai'y losses ate Idrely to he incurred. This indicates that the huauCial 
•exaimnatiou hy the Government of India m the first place was inadequate. 
We wish to pomt out that although the Government of India may m these cases 
merely have advanced money to the authorities Undertaking the projects and 
may not be itself directly mterested m tbe commercial results, nevertheless 
the failure of a large project may so upSet the financial position of the borrowmg 
authority that it would be unable lo meet the services of the loans which it had 
{raised from the Government of India It is for this leason that the Government 
■of India must, m our opmion, satisfy itself as to the merits of each project for 
which it IS ashed to advance money We desire to record our view that such an 
■examination must be regarded as one of the most vitally important duties of 
the Government of India, and that the responsibility for it should be clearly 
laid down so as to avoid any possibility of misunderstanding as to where it hes 
^t all stages of the consideration of any business W e consider that the ultimate 
resjionsihihty must rest with the Fmance Department, which should be pro- 
perly organised to discharge such rcsponsiiuhty and should receive the co- 
•operation of aU other Departments m doing so. 

36 In conclusion, We have to mention a subject which was specifically 
referred to us by the Finance Department at the iustauce of the Auditor 
General {vide Appendix XXVII), and m which the Legislative Assembly will 
be interested. The report of the Eailway Eetrenchment Sub-Committee 
■contamed certain recommendations for reduction in expenditure of Eailway 
audit and accounts These recommendations are being exaiumed by the 
Government, but we were asked in connectiofi. with this examiaUtion whether 
we should be prepared to assent to any substantial diminution in the informatioti 
as regards railway receipts and expenditure, and in the facilities for fioiancial 
■control, which have been afforded to the Legislature by the existing system. 
After careful consideiation we have to recox J that oiu answer to the specific 
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A 

question put to us must be decisively m tlie nrgative, more espceiall) 8S v e feel 
t]iat even with tlie existing facilities tlic ojipoitunities for financial contiol liy 
fne Legislatiuc o%cr railway ex'penditn e aic not entnely adequate oi satis,- 
l^ctory. 
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IIT.— Proceeding’s of the Committee. 

Proceeclmgs of the First meeting o! the Public Accounts Committee hcJfl on 
BTonday, the 23rd Kfovemher 1931, at 11 A.M. 




>Meynhers 


The Hon'ble Sir Georoe Schttsiep., Chmrmnn 
]\Ii S C Mitra 
Kimwar IIa jee Is’uail At itchav 
!Mr T N Eamaicrishna IIfdei. 
m B Das 

RaoBahacluiM C Katah 
i\Il MuHAJ.JMAD A]SWAR-UL-A7nt 
Maulvi Sn jMuita^imae Yakur 
]VI i J Bamsay Scott 
Dr E D Dalvl 
S ii ER^TST Bureoy, Auditor Geneial 
Piesent dunng the consideration of the Thud Quarterly 8tatem''nt showing 
action talcn or pioposed to be talen on recommendations made by the Public 
Recounts Committee, do — 

Mr J F JIiTCHi-XL, Accountant General, Central Eevenues 

Mr D C C VMPEELT , Director of Commercial Audit 

The Hon’ble Sir AnTfruR McWATTii’RS, Fmancial Secretary — Witness 


In order to suit the convenience of some members of the Coram ttee who 
’v\e’’p also members of he General l^iirposes Sub-Committee, and to enable the 
Chairman to attend the Council of State when tlie Finance Bill was discussed 
the Committee decided on a revised programme of work 


2 The Committee then proceeded to the consideration of the Quarterly 
Statement, Appendix I, prepared by the Finance Department showing action 
tak n or propos d to be taken on previous recommendations made by the 
Public Accounts Committc'' 


3 Item I — Loss on noihng the Dairy farm and the Slaughter-house in the 
Andamans — The Committee agieed that it was not equitable to chaige any 
port on pf Ihe loss on working the Dairy Farm and the Slaughter-house in the 
Andamans to the Army Estimates The Committee observed that the loss 
was decreasing and had become practically negligible 

4 The Committee was satisfied with the action taken and the explanation 
given in regard to items 2, 39 42, 44, 45, 46, 48, 50, 53, 54, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61 
and 62 


5 The Committee decided to deal with the followmg items along with the 
Appropriation Accounts lelatmg to the relevant grants for the year 1929-30 — 

Items 3, 4, 5 and 58 

6 It m 31 — Amendment of leave ? ules — Tlie Committee wished to record 
that this was one of the most impoitant outstanding matters, and that a de- 
fimte decis on ought to be taken m the course of the next year. 

H295FinD 



7 The Comimtiee accepted tlie suggestion of the Auditor Geiifel'al that the 
ibllovrmg items, \^hlch had been held up pendmg revision of the constitution) 
) 3 hould be noted in a special appendix for necessary action at the propel time, 
and that the appendix need not lie printed and circulated in future ' Items 32, 
35, 36, 37, 38) 40, 41, 43 and 52. 

8. Item 3-S— Treatment o/ los^zs qf ieienue due to ffatid, defalcation, etc — 
The Committee was infol'nied tliat the matter had been vcScy near]} settled and 
that the rules u ould shortly be issued. 

9 Item 34— Loss iv the Sta^e (hroifgk the ittcqulai action qf an officer re* 
tiling afie) the inegidmity hut bcfoie its discovery , — The Committee desired that 
the question of recoA''ery of public claims, etc , from the pay and pension of 
Civil officers should be considered ih 1 elation to future entrants as a condition 
of their terms of service. 

10 Item 41 — IJcdamthn ns nnn~-votnhle of a lotnhh item of crpcndiiure,—^ 
The Committee desired to have a memorandum'*' comparing the total amount of 
Votable and non-votable items of expenditure smce 1925-26 to enable it to 
examine the suggestion that the total amount of expenditure submillcd to the 
Vote of the Assembly as compared mth non-\otcd had been reduced during 
the last fexv years. 

11 Item 47 — Pivtedwe for the discussion qf iho Report qf the Public Ac* 
counts Committee', — The Committee observed that the procedure for the dis- 
cussion of its report recommended by the Committee winch examined the 
accounts of 1928-29 was sufficiently elastic and could be varied accoidmg to tho 
Wishes of the Assembly. 

12 Item fP —Revieiv qf cases held up pending the constitutional revision — * 
It was pointed out by the Financial Secretary that the Finance Depaitincnl 
Was watching the progress of all financial cases held up pending the consti- 
tutional revis on, and that the introduction of a special appendix, suegested 
in paragraph 7 above, would be utilised by the Government for calling attention 
to all these pomts when the appropriate opportunity occurred 

13 Item 35 Givingthe puhlica corred impitssion qfthep'ccecdings of thO 
Public Accounts Committee, It was e'xplamed that the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India not to have the meetmgs of the Fublic Accounts Committee 
open to theFresswas based on the practice in the tJmied Kingdom, vhere 
the Public Ac( mints Committee hold their meetmgs in private, and the Appropria- 
tion Accounts the Committee’s report and evidence are not available to the 
public before their publication as parliamentary papers The Auditor General 
added that recently a person about whom a statement had been made in an 
Appropriation Eeport, under cover of the usual verbal anonymity, had 
threatened to institute hbel proceedings against Government officials respon- 
Bible for the statement ; and that the question had, theiefore, arisen whether 
any prmlege exists or, if not, whether some kmd of privilege should not bo 
secured for the statements made in tbe Appropriation Accounts and reports 
thereon and the Auditor General’s comments on these reports Legislation, 
was required for barring the mstitution of any kmd of legal proceedings in 
lespect of the puhhcation of these documents or of anythmg contained therein, 


""Since supplied, tide Appendix XXIll. 
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find tliG Committee decided tlmt this point should also be included m the 
Special Appendix and action in legard to that watched by the Finance De-* 
jiartmeht The Committee would have been glad to be consulted before a 
decision was taken but acquiesced in it on the imderstanclmg that the Secretary 
u oiild prepare a daily communique foi comraumcaiion to the Press, showing 
the important matters examined by the Committee duimg the day The 
Comimttee attached iinpottance to this as it was valuable that the public 
should get infoimation of its proceedings, which had a considerable educative 
Value 

14 hem 20 umla ‘ MdihCays * — Concessions ohiained hy the Mxhtanj 
hepailment from jRaihvaysi — The Financial Secretary explained that the 
Railwav^ Depaitmcnthad been malcmgan estimate of the concessions obtained 
by the l^fditary Department from tire Railways by talung certam selected centres 
and examiimigthe transactions for a month. The Railway Department had 
received the dgiires, but was engaged in reconciling certain disci epancies 
tberem. It w^as lioped that the results of the exammation would be available 
to the Committee at an eaily date * 

15 The Committee discussed the procedure for dealing with the report of 
the Posts and Telegraphs Accounts Emjuiry Committee, and accepted the 
suggestion of the Chairman that it w as not necessaiy foi Government to con- 
sult the Public Accounts Committee in regard to those recommendations which 
they accepted . but that m cases where Government felt unable to accept the 
recommendations, the Committee should be given an opportunity of consider-* 
ing the pomts involved and recording its view’s 

16 At this stage the Committee adiourncd till 2-30 f M. 


* Smeo made available, vide Appendix XX XV 
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Proceedings of the Second meeting of the Public Accounts Committee held on 
Monday, the 23rd November 1931, at 2-30 P.M. 


PRESENT 

The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster, CJmrman 

Mr S C Mitra 
Kunwar Hajee Ismail Alikhan 
Mr T N Rajiakrishea Reddi 
Blr B Das 

Rao Bahadur M C Eat4.h yMemheis, 

Mr Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim 
M aulvi Sit Muhajimad Yakub 
M r J Ramsay Scoit 
Dr R D Dalal 

Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor General 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur McWatters, Financial Secretary. 

Mr Jagat Prasad, Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

Sir Hubert Sams, Director General, Posts and Telegraphs 
Mr T Ryan, Joint Secictary, Department of Industries 
and Labour | 

Mr S P Varma, Financial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs J 

17 The Committee proceeded to considci the Appropriation Accounts of 
the Posts and Telegiaphs Department and the report of the Accountant 
General thereon, together with the relevant paragraphs of the Auditor 
General’s fonvarding lettei (Appendix XXXI) 

18 The Committee first took up the examination of the list of outstanding 
items shown under the headmg “ Posts and Telegraphs ” in Appendix I 

19 Item 1 — Ahohiion of the Indo-Ew opean Telegraph Department — The 
Auditor Geneial had suggested in paragraph 13 of his letter that the Com- 
mittee might obtain infoimationiegarding the settlement as a result of uhich 
the Indo-Euiopean Tclegiaph Department had ceased to exist This matter 
had been fully explained in a memorandum submitted to the Standmg 
Fmance Committee by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Department 
of Industries and Labour After briefly summaiising the points m that 
memorandum, Mr Ryan undertook to circulate’” to the members of the Pubhc 
Accounts Committee a copy of the same 

20 Item 2 — TJhhzaiion of the balances %n the Depreciation Fund for 
capital outlay — Some members of the Committee expressed the view that the 
higher rate of mterest paid on the balances of the Depreciation Fund since 
1930 31 was unduly favourable to the.Commercial Department concerned 

21 The Committee decided that the folio wmg items may be omitted from 
future statements — 

Items 3, 4 and 10. 

22 Item 5 — Piesentation of a true picture of the results of the worhing of 
the Posts and Telegiaphs Department — ^The Committee was gratified that the 


* Since circulated. Not printed. 
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Governinent of India had promptly appomted the Committee to consider tlid 
system of accoimtmg m the Posts and Telegiaphs Department as recommended 
by the Pubhc Accounts Comrmttee m 1929, and that Government were m a 
position to take early action on the recommendations of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Accounts Enquiry Committee The following items would be dealt with 
by Government in dealing noth the report of that Committee, namely — ■ 
Items 8, 9 and 11. 

23 Item 6 — Settlement of claims against Itaitway and Canal Adminis- 
irations, — The Committee commented adversely on the delay m the 
settlement of claims of the Department against Railway and Canal adminis- 
trations on account of rentals of telegraph and telephone wires, and hoped that 
the settlement would be expedited and that a final report would be available to 
the Committee next year 

24 Item 7, — Comparative rates for telephones and telegrams — ^It was 
pointed out that a memorandum"^ on the subject would be circulated to 
members, and it was agreed to take up this item agam if any member had 
any coinments to make on the memorandum 

25 Item 12 — Statement of losses due to fiaud, etc — ^After examinmg the 
figures given m the Table on page 30 of the Appropnation Accounts^ the 
Committee wished to record that no particular conclusion could be drav/n 
from the figures presented this year, and that the Committee would hke to 
see the table next year, and regularly m future 

-26 Item 13 — Establishment cost m worhs — The Committee proposed 
to take up this item along with the Appropriation Accounts 

27. The Committee thetfproceeded to consider the comments m the Auditor 
General’s letter (Appendix XXXI) It was suggested by one member that the 
Audif-or General’s letter was a departure from the letters in the previous years. 
Which drew the attention of the Committee to a larger number of important 
points in the Appropriation Accounts and which the Committee considered very 
helpful The Auditor General explamed that the departure froip. previous 
practice was dehberate, that every comment of the principal Auditor was gone 
through by him with the principal Auditor with meticulous care, and that 
mere enumeration of individual points would; besides maldng these pomts lose 
their force, tend to the lepoit of the prmcipal Auditor being neglected He 
drew the attention of the Commi tee to two assumptions in paragraph 2 of his 
letter, and emphasized the importance of all authorities concerned wuth the con- 
trolhng of grants being required to study, carefully and in detail, the portions 
of the Appropriation Accounts relating to the grants they controlled, and bemg' 
expected to apply the lessons of those accounts to their future admmistration 
of pubhc funds. The Committee decided to endorse this suggestion and desired 
that the Auditor General should bring to the notice of the Committee any cases 
In which the Auditor General or the prmcipal Auditor had reason to beheve thafi 
sufficient action had not been taken on the suggestions made m the Appro- 
priation Accounts but not specially commented on m the report of the 
Rubhc Accounts Committee 

28 Paragraph 3 of the Auditor GeneiaVs letter — The Committee observed 
that there had been persistent imder-estuna.tmg under grant No 23 owmg , 

* Since circulated, mde Appendix XX 
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among otlier tilings, to tlie difficulty of estimatmg tlio effect of levisionsof 
pay and other concessions sanctioned m pre%nous years, The Committee 
considered that sufficient experience ought now to have been gamed to make 
it posssible for the estimatmg officeis to make a fairly accurate allowance 
for this factor The Committee felt that they could not acq^uiesce in 
persistent under-estimating under this head. 

29 Paragiaph 5, ibid — The Committee was informed that the Depart 
ment vas ta kin g steps to accelerate the reconciliation of the compilations by 
depaitmental officers with those furnished by the branch Audit officers The 
departmental compilations were considered neccssaiy for the purpose of 
financial control, and it was suggested that these might be improved by the 
appomtment of tramed accountants winch, however, might mean additional 
expendituie The Comnuttee decided that this suggestion should -be further 
examined by the Department in consultation with the Fmancial Adviser 
and the Accoimtant General 

30 Paiagraph 6, ibid. — The Comnuttee decided to recommend to the 
Legislative Assembly that the excess expenditure be voted 

31 Paragraph 7, ibid — The Committee was mformed that more frec[uent 
mspections were not possible at this tune of retrenchment, but that ins- 
tructions had been issued that when inspections were imdertaken they should 
be thorough 

32 Paiagraph 8 ibid — The Committee was satisfied ivith the action 
(including disciphuary action) taken m the particular cases of irregulaiity 
mentioned m tlus paragraph 

33 Paragiapih 9 ibid — The Committee wus informed that the Retrench- 
ment Sub-Committee had made recommendations regarding the grant of 
the concession of rent-free quarters to officials m the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, and that steps wuuld be taken for the proper recovery of rent 
from officials before the end of the year 

34 One member raised m this connection the general question of the pio- 
per administration of Government properties ahd the necessity of watching 
the utilisation of Government build mgs to the best advantage He instanced 
the case of the bmldmgs m Dharamtalla, now occupied by the Forms Press 
and Stores, wdiich were veiy valuable and suggested that they could be 
utilised by Government to better advantage by housmg the Forms Press 
and Stores in a less costly place He added that this question had been 
referred by the Stores, Printing and Stationery Retrenchment Sub-Comimtteo 
to the Pubhc Works Retrenchment Sub-Committee It w^as explained by the 
Financial Secretary that this suggestion, w'hich apphed mainly to the 
Calcutta buildings, was considered some years ago, and that the matter was 
then carefully examined The Committee recorded the view that the Govern- 
ment ought to consider makmg some systematic mvestigation of the whole 
position 

35 At this stage the Committee adjourned till IZ a m on Tuesday, the 

24th ]Sro\em'ber 1931. < / ' 
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Proceedings of the Third meeting of the Public Accounts Committee held ob 
T uesday, the 24th ITovember 1931, at 11 AJII. 

Presdnt 

The Hon ble Sir Glorge ScirusTEB, CJmnmn 

I\Ir S C Mitka, 

ICunivar Hajee Ismail Alikhah 
hlr T N Eamakrishna Eeddi. 

m B Das VManbers 

Eao Bahadur M C Ea jah 
Ml Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim 
M r. J Eamsay Scott 
D r E.D,Dalal 

Sir Erkest Burdon, Auditor General 
The Hon’ble Sir Arthur McWatters, Financial Secretary 
Sir Hubert Sams, Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, 

Mr T Eyan, Joint Secretary, Department of Indus- Witnesses^ 
tries and Labour 

Mr S P Var'MA, Financial AdAUser, Posts and Tele- 
giaphs 

36 The Committee resumed its examination of the Postsand Telegraphic 
Appropriation Accounts and connected documents, 

37 Paragraph 10 of the Axtdtfor General’s letlei [Appendix XXXI) — The 
Committee examined at some length the figures of establishment costs on works 
for the difierent circles given m paragiaph 61 of the Appropriation Accounts, 
It vas pointed out that while any comparison with the Public Works Depart- 
ment based on the figures supplied l>y the Accountant General would be mis- 
leading, the figures themselves were useful for comparing the cost between circle^ 
and circle The Committee was specially struck ivitb the large variations’ 
betv pen the percentages shown under Burma Telegiaph Engmeermg Circle 
and Sind and Baluchistan Engmeermg Ckrcle The explanation furmshed 
by the departmental witnesses was that the larger percentage m Burma was 
due to the difficult country ivith Jungles and waterways, -which entailed hea-yy 
travellmg allowances, and to increased cost on account of Burma allowancesw 
The Committee were not fully satisfied "wnth tins explanation One of the 
members desired that a note’*' on the vanous kinds of allmvances draivn in 
Burma should be supphed tO' the Committee 

In regard to the enqmry from the Auditor General whether the basis of 
calculation of the percentage now adopted by the Accountant General was 
accepted by the departmental authorities, the Fmancial Adviser said that he 
had nothmg to say against the present basis except tlmt a small adjustment 
would be necessary on account of the inclusion of a certain amount of ex- 
penditure on establishment m charge of apparatus and plant The question 

* Since furmsheJ hj the Fiiuncial Ad-yiser, Posts and Telegraphs, v\d& Appendix 
XXXVI) 
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wliether it was possible to work out a normal figure of percentage cost fof 
Works establisliment was discussed, and tlie Committee was informed that it 
Would be difficult to arrive at any such figure for the whole of India ThO 
Committee after further discussion came to the conclusion that it was desir* 
able to have a fuller analysis of costs in order to enable it to see whore thO 
mam differences between circle and circle existed, and for this purpose thC 
Committee desired the Accountant Geneial to make a more detailed report 
next year in his Appropriation Accounts and to analyse more fully the 
details of the expenditure working up to the total cost 

38 Punig'i aplis 71-12 of the Audxioi Geiw aV s Idle} — The report of the 
iPosts and Telegraphs Accounts Enquiry Committee having been receiveds 
the Committee desired to have a picture of the financial position of the 
^Department after taking into account the effects of the retrenchment pro- 
posals and the measures for increasing revenue, in order tO enable the 
Committee to find out whether the Department would be self-siipporfcmg in 
normal circumstances hlri Ryan undeitook to circulate within th6 next 
few^ days a full and clear statemenR showing the financial position of the 
Department as it w^ould stand in 1932-33 The statement wmild take into 
account the recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs Accounts En- 
quiry Committee, although, as explained at a previous meeting, final decisions 
on that Report have not yet been taken The Committee decided to examine 
the statement at a special meeting on tlie 4th Decemberv 

39 Before the Committee ad 3 ourned Sit Hubert Sams informed the 
Committee that this w as the last tunc he w as appearing before the Committee, 
and said good-bye to the Cliairman and members of the Public Accounts 
Committee The Chairman on behalf of the members expressed the Com- 
mittee’s great regret that Sir Hubert Sams could not appear again before 
the Committee and Wishud him happiUess in his new ajipomtment 

40 At this stage the Committee adjourned till 2-30 p jr on Friday, 
the 27tli Noi-ember 1931 


* Since arculated, t.dc tppendi'i XZUL 
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Proceetlmg's oS the Fourth meeting o£ the Puhhc Accounts Committee hei3 on 
Fnday, the 27th November 1931, at S-30 P.M. 

Present . 

The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster, Ghaiiman. 

Mr S C Mitra 

iCnnwar Ha3ee Ist-Latl Axtkhan 
Mr T N RAitAERiSHNA Reddi 
Mr B Das 

Rao Bahadur M C Rajah 
M r Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim 
M aulvi Sir Muhamjiad Yakub 
M r. J" Ramsay Scott 
D r R D Dalal 

Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor General 

hir L S Deane, Contioller of Railway Accounts 

ilr A C. Badenoch, Director of Railway Audit. 

Mr A A L Parsons, Emancial Commissioner,'] 

Railways. yWxtmsses, 

Sir. P R Rau, Director of Finance, Railway J 
Board. 

41 The Committee proceeded to deal with the Appropriation Accounts 
and other connected documents relating to the Railway Department 

42. The list of outstandmg items under “ Railways ” m the Quarterly 
List prepared by the Fmance Department (Appendix I) was first taken up for 
consideiation 

43 Iteni 1 — Accounting ofStoi es on ike East Indian Ra^hoag — ^Mi Parsons 
explamed that the new rules for the mamtenance of priced stores lists of lail- 
ways (vide Appendix XIII) would be brought into force with effect from the 
1st April 19^, and that the new classification ^f revenue expenses would 
also be brought mto use at the same t im e The dommittee desiied to have 
a report on the actual working of the new lules next year 

44 Item 2 — Piece wml and bonus sg^em-, etc,, m worliehops, — ^The Com- 
mittee was informed that a beg innin g had been made m the North 
Western Railway in mtroducmg the piece-woik system detailed m 
paragraph 419 of the Radway Workshops Committee’s Report, but that the 
time was not opportune for its extension to other Radways as it might lead to 
labour disturbances The Committee accepted this explanation for holding 
up the extension of the system to all the Radways but thought that the first 
opportumty should be taken to proceed with this so that the savmg attributed 
to the system on the North Western Radway might be reahsed elsewhere. 
The Committee desued to be mformed next yea'’ about the progress of the 
scheme 

E296FmD 
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Iie 7 n 4 —Qiieslion of settling tlic Railway Capital ProcjtaUrm for each 
year dunng the pieceding auiiinm, and presenting the Railway Budget before the 
Gcneial Budget — The CommitLee ’ ecommended that this proposal, 'n inch had 
been puL forward as being conducive to the general interests and to the proper 
information of the Legislative Assembl)’, should be included in the Special 
Appendix for items the consideiation of which has been left over until 'after the 
revision of the constitution {vide paragraph 7 of these proceedings) It was 
recognised that a change could not be made without an amendment of the 
Government of India Act 

46 Hem 5 — The special officer's report on the system of preparing budget 
estimates by Railways 

s — Bringing up to dale the allocation between capital and revenue 
and checking the allocation when the expenditure is actually incurred 

Item 9 — Loss to the Railway due to the absence of proper control in moulding 
and core making woik in the Locomotive TFor/i^, Bengal Nagpur Railway 

Item 10 — Policy of adjusting rates of Company managed lines to rates of 
State lines 

Item 16 — Making qf allotments to any parliculai railway in the course of 
the year without effecting corresponding reductions elsewhere 

Item 17 — Statement of actual expenditure under each grant in rupees and not 
only in thousands of rupees in the Appiopiiation Accounts, etc. 

Item 18 — Making a reasonable reserve provision to meet emergent cxpendi-^ 
lure, etc 

Item 19 — Remodelling of East Indian Railway Workshop at Tatanagai 

Item 25 — Necessity for the preparation before commencing constmction of 
detailed estimates, and tightening up of control over agents 

1 Item 26 — Over-payment of salaries to the officers of the Technical Depart- 
ment in Burma Railways 

Item 27 — Supply of a general explanation of the variations under each 
sub-head of the grant under the Summary by major heads and sub-heads in addition 
to the detailed explanations under each Railway 

Item 28 — Irregular upkeep of initial records for the unloading of coal on 
a certain loco running shed on East Indian Railway. 

Item 29 — Latitude for variation in the execution of the contract for a realign- 
ment work on the G I P Railway. 

The Committee was satisfied with the action taken or proposed to be taken 
and the explanations furnished in these cases 

47 Item 6 — Crew system on Railways — ^Tlie financial Commissioner 
reported that the Eailway Board had definitely come to the conclusion that 
it was not proper to place the crew system under the control of the Accounts 
Department and that it was desirable to enforce the responsibility of 
collectmg dues on the Traffic Department The Auditor Gene, al concuiTed in 
this opmion and added that the function of the Accounts Department was, 
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tlirougli tlie accounts, to clieck ■whether the TrafiSc Department -was doing 
its work properly The Committee observed that the new scheme had been 
introduced m the East Indian Railway "witb efiect from the 1st June 1931, 
and desired to have a report next year as to how the scheme was workmg, 
and what steps had been taken to mtroduce the system on other bnes 

48 Item 7 — Amendment of Railuay land rules — ^The Emancial Com- 
missioner informed the Committee that the rules for the acquisition of land 
had now been put m draft form and would be issued very shortly, and that 
as regards custody and relmquishment of lands and buildmgs the rules 
dra'W’n up by the Army Department had been checked "with reference to the 
railway requirements and it would take some tune to draft similar rules for 
railways. The Committee hoped to get a report next year about the issue 
of these rules 

49 Item 11 — Accounts of Collie) les — ^The Committee was supphed 
■with a form of accounts to be kept by rail^way Colberies, dra'wn up m 
consultation "with the Director of Railway Audit and the Director of 
Commercial Audit (vide Appendix XXI) The Fmancial Com- 
missioner added that he had smcc received the balance sheet of a big private 
colliery and vas exammmg whether any modifications were necessary m the 
form of accounts circulated 1 o the Committee He hoped to put the figures 
for 1931-32 m the proposed form The Committee was satisfied that the 
general purpose of the recommendation of the previous Committee W’as bemg 
fulfilled, and that the mamtenance of the accounts m the form proposed would 
enable the Department to remew the position from tune to time and thus be 
of value over a series of years 

50, Item 12 — Trading and 'profit and loss accounts, etc ,for each Bailway. 
— ^The Committee was furnished with a balance sheet and piofit and loss 
account of the North Western Railway for the year 1 928 29 [vide Appendix 
XVI). The Committee decided to take up the detailed consideration of the 
balance sheet along with the connected paiagiaphs in the Auditor Geneial’s 
letter The Committee, while recognismg that the valuation of the capital 
assets could not be relied upon actually to represent an accurate valuation 
on the basis of current replacement values, nevertheless thought that such a 
balance sheet would afiord a real basis of comparison for a series of years, and 
should be contmuously maintamed 

51 Item 13 — Accounting of stores on the East Indian "Railway — ^The 
Committee decided to consider the reports on the state of work m the Stores 
Accounts Section of the East Indian Railway (Annexuxes A and B to 
Appendix XIX) on Monday, ■the 30th November 1931, when Mr M K 
Mitra was expected to be present 

52 Item 1 5. — Separate grants for the wvrJang expenses of Company -managed 
and State managed Railways — ^The Emancial Commissionei thought that it was 
not advisable to have separate grants for workmg expenses on the Company- 
managed Railways and State-managed Railways as it would take away the 
existing facilities for general discussion by the Legislative Assembly on all rad-! 
way matters under any grant, and would also make estunatmg mote diflicult. 
As regards control by thf’ Legislature, details by Radways weie now given in 
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tlie Budget under eacli grant One memLer made fhe pomt that under the pre- 
sent S 3 ’^‘?tem the Assembly- as not in a position to foi ce the Railvs ay Board to 
come to them for a supplememcary grant ]£ Company-managed Eaih\ a'' shad in 
any case exceeded the allocation made bj’’ the Baihvey BoanI for expendirure 
on thosb Eailwo vs He added that this point lequirod comkieratxon m %uow of 
its impoitance in coimection with the shaie of surplus profile payable to Com- 
panies, and desired to puisne this matter further at a latei meetmg 

53 Item 20 — Ooyiccssions obtmncd by iJic 21{l^iriiy from Rail- 

VMyc — Tlie Financial Secretaiy had alteady cxplamed to the Committee 
(Baiagraph li of these Proceedings) that Ihc Baihv ay Department vas col- 
lect/ng information legaidmg the financial valae of the concessions obtained 
by the Hilitar}’- Depaiunent from Eailv'ays Qdie Financial Commksioner 
supplemented the mfoimation by saying that the cpic' cion vas being taken 
np b}’- the Eailvay Board sejiarately m puisuance of one of the lecommen- 
dations of the Eailway Ectiencbment Sub-Committee 

51 Item 21 — Trtcrc<it on Hailvati Ecscnc and Depreciation Funds balances, 
— ^As m the case of the Posts and Telegraphs Department come members 
of tbe Committee obseivcd that Ibc rate of interest now allowed 
on balances in the Eailwa^’’ Depreciation and Ecscivc Funds was unduly favour- 
able to the Commercial Depaitment In this connection, the cpicstion was 
raised whcthci Eailways vcic charged for any ovcicbafts on general lo venues 
on current account and whether the relations between the Eailvays and 
Goveinmont as a client and banker, icspectiveh’", were on a jnoper basis. 
The Commi tee desired to have a memorandam on the subject 

55 It m 23 — Table of comparative jiyurcs of budqct and revised estimates 
and actuals — Tbe Committee thought that the Table fuimshed in para- 
graph 30 of the report of the Director of Eailway Audit was a useful statement 
and should be continued viuth certain collections suggested by the Fmancial 
Comrmssiouer 

66 Item 24 — Statistics of expenditure ^daced under objection — The Fman- 
cial Commissioner mfoimed the Committee that he vas cxaimnmg the 
statistics of expenditure placed nndei objection, and ihat m the next year’s 
Appropriation Accounts the items would be classified and those rcfiectmg 
serious irregulaiities would be separately shown 

57 At this stage the Committee adjourned till 11 a 3 i on Saturday, the 
28th November 1931. 
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Procsedings of tlie Fifth, meeting of the Public Accounts Committee held on 
Saturday, the 28th November 1831, at 11 A.M. 


PPESJCXT 

\ 

The Hon’hle Sir George Sc[iUfc.'rER, G^ziiman 

Mr S C MiTRt 
Kumvar Hajoe IsvAit Amkiian 
Mr T N Ramakrishna Rejddi 
Mr B Bas 

Rao Bahadur M G Batah 
M r Muhammad Anavar-ue-Azim 
Mduhu Sir Muhammad Yakub 
Mr J E AMS AY ScoiT 
Br R D Balal 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur McWatters, Fluancial Secretary 

Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor Gcueral 

Mr L S Beane, Controller of Radway Accounts 

hlr A 0 Badenoch, Bxtcctor of Railway xiudit 

Mr A A L Parsons, Financial Commissioner, Railways 
hir P R Rau, Biicctor of Fmance, Railway Boaid 

68 The Committee resumed the consideration of the Railway Appropri- 
ation Accounts and of the connected documents 

69 lion 30 of A2Jpend^x 1 — Expenditure on Ratlioay PiibliciUj — In regard 
to a suggestion that was made to the effect that punting ■work m the PublicitA’- 
Bepaibmenb is not fully given to the Government Presses, it was explained by 
the Fmancial Commissioner that the matter has been taken up for exammation 
and that the Committee rviU bo furnished with a report next year The atten- 
tion of the Railway Bepartmeiit was also drawn to the fact that m the list of 
newspapers, which v/ere given advertisements bv the Central Pubhcity Bureau 
no Indian paper was included The Financial Commissioner promised to 
pursue the suggestion that information regarding publicity work done in othoi 
cotintnes, e p , in the case of the Swiss Railways, and the Canad'an Pacific 
Railway should be obtained 

CO Before proceedmg 'to deal with the report of the Birector of Railway 
Audit the Committee discussed the general question of the form of the Direc- 
tor’s report It was observed that, at present, it was difficult to come to any 
conclusion from tlie numbei of unclassified individual instances of financial 
iriegularity, and that, in oidei that the Committee might be able to institute 
comparison between different Rnihvayc and in the same Railway from year to 
year, it was desirable to have a more classifiod report of the iiiegulaiitics It 
was admitted that, though the present exiuhition of tlie iiregularii/iec under the 
particular grants might be logical, it was not veiy lielpful foi the piiiposcs of 
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the Public Accounts Committee It was pointed out by the Auditor General 
that the Directoi’s audit was onl)'' a test audit, and that the Director was not 
in continuous contact mth financial administration in the same way as Pro- 
■\ancial Accountants- General, and that for this reason the report of the Director 
could not be expected to give a correct picture of the efficiency of administra- 
tion in the various Eadways — especially asm the selection of transactions for 
test audit mdividiial judgment played a great part The Chairman obser\’’ed 
that even a comparison of samples from year to year would still be useful if 
the results of the comparison were tabulated in the manner suggested by him 
The Auditor Gcueial undertook to mstruct Mr Badenoch that in the course of 
his exammation, during this cold weather, of the directions m which the 
sepaiated audit of Railway expenditure could be usefully directed, he should 
investigate also how the form of presentation of the results of the test audit 
could be impioved 

61 The Committee next proceeded to examine the comments of the 
Director on individual accounts given in Chapter VI of lus Report The 
Comnnttee came to ti\o general conclusions as the result of their examination 
of this Chapter — 

(1) In certain cases the Financial Commissioner challenged the accuracy 

of certain facts and figures in the Director’s Report The Com- 
mittee thought that the Director of Railway Audit ought not to 
be confronted uith a challenge of his facts for the first time 
during the course of the examination of the Railway representa- 
tives before the Committee, and that the Director’s Report should 
contain an agreed statement of the facts in each case mentioned 
therein 

(2) The Committee was informed that in certain cases of irregularity 

mentioned in the Report, action, which was said to be under 
contemplation at the tune of the publication of the Rejiort, had 
since been taken The Committee thought that it would be most 
helpful and curtail unnecessary discussion if the Committee v ere 
furnished, befoie it began its meetings, with a statement from the 
Railway Department showing the action that had been taken 
since the publication of the Report, including any further 
explanatory notes which the Department wanted to add The 
Fmancial Commissioner undertook to cany out this suggestion 
next year, but added that it might be necessary to treat the 
memorandum furnished by bun in pursuance of this suggestion 
as confidential, as it would contain detailed information regarding 
disciplinary and other action which it Was not desirable to pub- 
lish. 

62 Paragiapli 79 of (he B^udor’s Report — The Financial Commissioner 
gave certam modified figures of number of cases and amounts of under-ebarges 
detected by the Audit Department on the basis of certain information supplied 
by the administration The Committee desired to know when the Department 
got the information and what steps it took to bring it to the notice of the 
Director of Railv ay Audit. 


1 
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It was stated in this paragraph that the Accounts Department had re- 
sumed, from the 12th August 1930, a full check over mvoices m order to safe- 
guard against fraud attendant upon a curtailed check The Committee conn 
, sidered the matter very important and desired to have a much fuller report on> 
the working of the system as soon as possible 

63 Paragraph 81, ibid — ^It was foundl durmg the exammation of the De- 
partmental representatives that the statement of the case m this paragraph, did 
not convey a true picture^ 

64 Paragiaph 84, ibid —The Committee observed that a mere statement of 
the number of cases of short accountmg and short collections did not convey 
any idea whether the losses mvolved were unduly large, and that it would be 
more useful if the Director would compare the results of several Eailways and 
also the figures m each Eaiiway with the total volume of transactions 

65 Paragraph 85, ibid — ^The Committee thought it was very unsatisfac- 
tory that the EaiTway Department should undertake schemes like that men- 
tioned, namely, the management of a Tramway/ without sufficiently safe- 
guardmg the mterests of the Government of India 

66 Pai agraph 87, ibid — The Committee observed that it was unsatisfactory 
to end the paragraph with a mere acknowledgment of the blame for the irre- 
gularity without mentionmg what steps had been taken to prevent a recurrence 
of such practices The Director of Eailway Audit explamed that he had since 
issued mstiuctions to all Government Exammers that, in future, m all cases 
where the Eailways came mto touch with outside bodies, like Eort Trusts and 
privately-owned hues the test audit should be directed to a careful exammation 
of the allocation of expenditure and other sinular matters afiecting the mterests 
of the Government 

67 Paragmph 90, ibid — ^The Director haJ stated that there was the 
“ usual ” over-estimation under Pay of Establishment ”, amountmg to ]ust 
over 7% The Committee observed that the Director should harm stated 
whether the 7% was reasonable or too high, and what steps had been taken to 
prevent over-estimation , and. that his comments m future should be more 
informative. 

68 Paragiaph 96, ibidi — ^As regards the suggestion that was made' that the 
strategic Imes should bear a portion of the cost of the inspection st afi, the Com- 
mittee accepted the explanation of the Financial Commissioner that it would be 
very difficult to allocate the expenditure, and that the ad-|ustment would be so 
small as not to be worth the resulting comphcation in the accounts It was 
also pointed out that the distinction between commercial and strategic hues 
was fictitious, as all Imes had a certam' strategic value, while even the so-called' 
strategic Imes might have a distmct commercial value. 

69 Pamgiaph 112, ibid — ^The Committee was mformed that the Eailway 
Board had issued a circular letter to all Eailwaj s condemmng the method of 
irregularly mcreasmg sanctioned establishments by ntilismg coolies, gang-men- 



etc , for tjbis purpose The Financial Commissioner was asked to report 
next year whether the circular letter had the desired efiect, and how the 
matter stood 

70 Paragrafli 114, ihd — Tlie Committee observed that the Eailv ay Board 
was considering the question of safcguardmg the interests of Railway against 
companies working mineial rights under land acquired by Railways. The 
Committee wished to Imow hov the matter stood next year. 

71 The Committee then adjourned till 2-30 P ii. 
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Proceedings o£ Uie Sixtli meeting of the Public Accounts Committee held oa 
Saturday, the 28lh November 1931, at 2-30 P.jiI. 


PlUSSENT. 

Tlie Ilou’bic Sir George Schuster, Climiman 
Ml S C.Mitra 

Kimwar Hajee IsiIeml Aliktiaw 
i^Ir T N Ramakrisilna Rekdi 
m B Das 

Rao Bahadur M C Ratah 
M r Muiiaaimad Anwak-ul-A?im 
lylauh i Sir MuiiAAnt ad Yakub 
M r J Ramsay Scott 
D r R D Dalal 

The Hon’blc Sir Arthur SfeWATnutS, Financial Secretary. 

Sii Erkest Burdon, Auditor General 

Mr L. S DeatjE, Controller of RailRny Accounts. 

Mr A. C. Badenocii, Director of Railway Aud*t 

• Jlr A A L Par=^ons, Financial Commissioner, Railways \xj 7 , 

Mr P R Rau, Director of Finance, Railway Board / 

72 The Committee resumed the consideration of the Railway Appro- 
priation Accounts and connected documents 

73 Paragraph 146 of the Birccloi ’« Report — It u as stated in 1 his paragraph 
that the Railway Boaid had issued orders on the 28th April 1930, emphasi/mg 
that, mthout special and definite orders fiom the Boaid, Moik on open hue 
and new construction pioiects should not he started mnely on abstract 
estimates, and that these instructions b.'^d been modihed hy a later letter, 
issued on the 30th July 1930, permitting the piocedurc previously in force 
to be continued, under ailiich detailed estimates for sub-M orks av ere prepar- 
ed against tlic gcneial estimate and woik wns commenced on the sub- 
Moiks against tliosc detailed estimates The CottuniUce Mas somcMhat 
concerned at the statement in this paragraph It was, hoMcvcr, explained 
by the Financial Commissioner that the modification did not apply to “ new 
construction ”, but only to ” Open Line Works The Committee accepted 
this distinction but thought that the pomt ought to have been made clear 
The Financial Commissioner further gave an assurance that the practice if 
confined to ‘ Open Line Works ’ M ould not have the effect of creating any 
risk that the ongmal estimate Mmuld be exceeded The Committee felt that 
they had no means of testing this assurance but emphasised the Railv ay 
Board’s responsibility in the matter For the present they approved of the pro- 
cedure laid down by tbc Railumy Board, but wanted to have a detailed ex- 
planation of the worlong of the procedure when the Fmancial Commissioner 
appeared before the Committee next year. 
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74 PaTctgraph 155, {bid — Tlie Committee was informed that general ins- 
tructions had been issued to all Railways emphasizing the necessity of regularis- 
ing excesses over estimates, as and when they occurred, without waitmg for 
the completion estimate or report as at present. 

76 Paragiaph 160, ibid —The Committee thought that the present practice 
of chargmg royalty to capital m as WTong in principle, and that, if ite debit to 
revenue affected prejudicially the mterests of Government in the matter of 
sharing surplus profits with the Company concerned, the difficulty might be 
avoided by continuing the practice of charging the amount to capital in tho 
Government accounts but crcatmg a reser\’’e under revenue against which the 
capital charge might eventually be written off. The Fmancial Commissioner un- 
dertook to examme this suggestion. 

76 PaiagiapJi 170, ibid — The Committee considered that it was very 
important to ascertain to wdiat extent new' capital expenditure since the War 
had been remunerative, and that Government should take up this question 
and have it carefully examined wuth a view to apply the lessons of the past to 
the future The Committee further emphasised the desirabihty of getting an 
accurate picture of the financial effects of electrification on various Railways 
The Controller of Railway Accounts pointed out certain difficulties in the 
allocation of expenditure between the electrification scheme and the other 
branches of the Railway The Committee recommended that the question 
should be scientifically studied by the Railway Board, "which should find out 
from British Railw'ays what they were doing in similar circumstances, and 
how they calculated the financial results of their electrification schemes 

77 Paiagiapli 174, ibid — The Committee was informed that the Railw'ay 

Board had issued general instructions that the stores balances on Railways 
should not oidinarily exceed 40% of the issues diiimg the year, and that the 
high balances shown in this paragraph were the result of the heavy purchases 
durmg the years 1927-28 and 1928-29 and also of the curtailment of capital pro- 
grammes, which made the utilisation of material returned from Imes not possible 
to the full extent The Financial Commissioner added that he expected that 
the balances would be reduced by 2 crores in the current yeai and by a further 
1^ crores durmg next year The Committee took note of the explanation, and 
emphasised the necessity of keeping the stores balances at the__mimmum 
amount ^ 

As regards poohng of stores balances on various Railways, it was explained 
by the Financial Commissioner that the Railway Board had gone into the 
question durmg the last two years by placing an officer on special duty for the 
purpose, and that each Controller of Stores was circulating to the other Railw'ays 
a complete list of aU the items of surplus stores stocked by him 

78 Pai agrapli 187 , ibid - — It was stated in this paragraph that the pomt was- 
taken up by the Audit Department with the Chief Accounts Officers m Jiffy 
1930, and that remmders had failed to ehoit any comments or explanations 
The Committee thought it was unsatisfactory as mdicating that theie was not 
adequate co-operation between the Audit and Accounts Departments 

79 Paragraph 209, ibid — The Director of Railway Audit pom ted out that- 
particular accounts m the Depreciation Fund were consistently overdrawru 


\ 
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Vi hilr f lio balaTicos tindor cort-ain otlier accounts wore contiiitroiisTy going Up» 
Tlie Comimttoc rccognitiod tlmi it imis (liflicult to come to any definite conclu- 
tion on tlic basis of the figures for o or G years, as the lives of the vanous assets 
liad been fixed on the basis of locoided nsult*. over a long peiiod of ymars, but 
con«idered it v ould be useful to ha\ c m the icjiort next year a fuller statement/ 
explaining the iiomt made by’ the Director and giving figures for the classes 
of assets affected for sovcnil t ears 

80 Paragraph 211, ibnl — Chntguiq the entire cost of the rolling stocL pur- 
chased or condnicled hrlnuui 1019 and 1026 to capitil — ^Thc Director had re- 
jiortcd that the confirmation of facts for tins paragtaph was still awaited 
from the llailw Boai d and the Administrat ion The Coinmittoc was inform- 
ed by the Financial Commissioner that he expected that the full factsof the case 
Would be n\ ailnble in the course of the next two months or^o In the absence 
of correct mfonnation tlie Committee was not alilc to cvjiress anv final opinion 

81 The Committee then adjourned till 10-30 a m on Monday, the 30tb 
Ko\ ember 1931 
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Procesclings oJ Iho Seventli meatmg of the PuWio Accounts ConimlUca helcl on 
Monday, llie 30tli November 1S31, at 10-80 A M. 


Pn^i:5^^T 


I’be Ilon’ble Sir Georgl Scjicsier, Chan man. 


Ml S C I^IlTRA 

Kun-\var Hajee Isaiail Alikhw 
M r T N Paaiakkishka Iidddi. 
m B Das 

Kao Baliadin M C Kajait 
jManlvi Sir JMuirAAiirAD Yaktjb 
Mr J Kaai'^ay Scott 
Dr K D Dacal. 


•s 


I Mcmhcvs. 


Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor General 

The Iloii’ble S^r Ar'mun JIcWatters, Finaneirl Sccictaij' 


Ml L S Drvxr, Conti o’lci of luulway Accounts 

Mr J F jlIiTcnruy, Accountant Gcnanl Central Kcvcnuei 
(lepicscnting the Duectoi of K'’ilAay Audit) 


Ith T G Russeel, Clnei Commissionci, Raduajs 
Ml A A L K\r&on'=j Financial Conaaissio ioa, 
Kailua vs 

]\ri P R Rau, Ducetoi of Finance, Ka’luay 
Boai d 




irtincwci. 


J 


Ml l\r IC TvIitra, foi’ncili’' Controllei 
of Railuaj* Accounts 

Mr P N j\IUKnERJT Dcpulv Cln*'!' 
Recounts Officei, East Indian RaR- 
uay 


Were pirst-pt dunrg the 
cx.imindion of the 
Momoi indTim icgaul 
iiig tiic rc-oigan’vatinTi 
of the S^^ori's xiccounts 
of tin East Indian 
Pailw.iv 


82 Tlio Comniittec resumed the examination of the Railway Apino- 
pnation Accounts and connected documents 


83 The Committee fust took up the considcntion of the Itlemoianduni 
fuinished by the Diiector of Railuay Audit leaarding le-oiaauiiation of the 
Stoies Accounts of the East Indian Railuay (aliipeiidix XIX) 

84 Taiaqiaph 1 of the Memotondmn — In older to eusiue the success 
of the new ''\stem the Committee asked foi an assiuanee from the Financial 
Coinmissionei that theie would not be anv diminution of viaRance on +he 
pait of the Chief Accounts Offieei The Financial Coiumis'-iouei ga^e tliiS 
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assnraiiGe Tlio Committee fnithei stressed the impoifanee o£ contintTitv' 
as well as chiCKiicy of the stalf in this connection 

85 P'vaQtapJ' 2, thul — d\rr !Mitra explained that the excess of 54 lalchs 
ic]ncscnt(d mainlv stmes letnuied fioiti y'oih« Oi divisions but not ac- 
counted for in the stoics led^ei The amount had hitheito been kept 
undt'i suspense hut the iiitenlion nas that it should he ciedited to revenue 
in the eouise of the veai The Chaimau queued the piopiietv of vloiiij 
thi'^ liia leal vaiuc of retuined stoios (yhatevoi the theoretical valuation 
might he) depended eidiieh on 1he ]ios.sibililr of utilisine them, -wliieh 

at picscnt lestricted One of Ihe memheis called attention ilso to another 
peet of the matlei Tiie fact that retuined stoies had not been accounted 
foi in tlic stores aceotints seemod to indicate that thcr might similuily have 
Iren unai counted tor in connection nith the norks liom rdiich they liacl 
hc'-ni rctninod Tluneforc, if cicdit ivcie taken fm them noiv in stocks and 
a coil esponduig adpnhncnt Avas not made in tlie capital cost of the aao ks 
iioin A\hich thet !iad been icturiied, such irorks A\onld in fact he pro ianio 
o\Ci\a]ucd .and the capital account cf the raihvaA A\ould m fact have in- 
cluded the same assets tuico oaci Tiie Oommittee, liaMng legaid to these 
coiisideiatioii^, consideied that the ivhole question reqniied careful examina- 
tion by toe Raih\ay lloaid In paiticulai, thev thought that the Board 
s'lould cciisidci AAlicthei the Arhole oi a subslanlial poitioii of the exees> 
now found should he kept under a leseive head instead of being eieditect 
to rcAenuc The Committees proMSional ■vicav was m favour of this, 
5 he Financial Commissionei undeitook to go into the question eaiefully 
The matter should bciepoited again next yeai 

86 Pataqraph 3, w'cl — The Committee accepted the adAiec that a test 
ciieck of a pciecntagc of the Depot ledgci postings with the connected 
A outliers shou'cl be earned out as fai as possible, .uid agicod A\ith the con- 
clusion of the RailAvay Board not to tairy out an in\estjgation of the pie- 
Aious accounts 

87 ParapTaph 4, ‘Und — The Committee (and the Financial Commis- 
sioner) accented the sugachtion 111, it copies of the proAisional depot nomeii- 
chture should he supplied to indenting departments, and that a general 
standard pi ice list should be issued as soon as po'^sible 

88 Poioqiapli 7, iIhI — The Committee A\as informed that the Mamml 
of Instiuctions for the mainlen'’nce of the Bast Indian Railway accounts 
had been <^ent to the Press on the 13th Noa ember 

89 Pavininpli 6, ihid — Tlie Committee endoisod the observations m 
this paragraph and hoped that the experience of the past would provide 
le^^ons for tlie futiue 

90 Pa^aqiaph 7, ibid — The Committee also endoised the ohsoi Actions 
in this paragraph, and specially lequested the Financial Commissioner to 
address the f' gents in rcgaid to the important lessons in regard to stores 
accounting afCoided by the h’sto'' v of the East Indian Raivay and to ask 
them to make a special recoid of it The Committee Avas infoimed that all 
Cliief Accounts Offieei had ,alreadA’’ been addicsicd on the subject, but 
emphasised that Agents should also be addiessed separately 

The /udi^or General informed the Committee that he had issued 
ni'='tructions to the Directoi of Raihvay Audit to keep in continuous touch: 
with the AAork of the Stoies Accounts Offices on the East Indian Railway. 
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and that he had ai ranged with the Financial Commissionei to keep Mr P. 
X*! Mukherji ioi some time on the East Indian Itcuk\ay in order that 
lie may devote continuous attention to the work The Committee agreed 
to the arrangement made and impiessed upon Mi Mukheiji the tery 
serious view they took of the matter 

92 The Committee then took up the consideration of the Auditor 
General’s lettei (Appendix XXXII) 

Paiagmioh I of the Atidiio^ Genet al’s letter —The Chairman strongly 
endorsed the Auditoi Geneial’s remaiks, and obsei\cd that the Committee 
did not have a general pictuie picsented to tliem bringing out the points 
of real importance, and in its absence they were incMtably forced to go 
into a laige mimbei ol details and minoi cases of iiiegulaiities, all pic- 
seated in a disconnected fashion and not arranged so as to illustrate any 
piiiiciple lie considered this wrong both from the point of mcw of the 
Public Accounts Committee and the Paihvajs lie added that while the 
Railways, on the one hand, appaientJy felt that neitlicr the Assembly nor 
the Public Accounts Committee should attempt to interfere with the ordi- 
nary daily administration of a laige eommeieial undertaking, the Public 
Accounts Committee, on the other hand, Imd a legitimate complaint that it 
was not being presented with a cleai and helpful picture which would 
enable it to conctntrate its attention on points on which representatn es of 
jiublic had a right to intci fere and ask for information In order to enable 
the Committee to perform the best and most valuable function which it is 
capable of performing, namely, to watch the geneial financial icsults of the 
working of the Railways, in addition to seeing that public money is piopeily 
expended and accuiately accounted foi, it was necessary that the Com- 
mittee should be furnished by the Raihvay Boaid with an exliaustne geneial 
review of the woiking of the Raihvays In older to illustrate the sort of 
points which the Committee ought to wmteh, the Chau man referred to State- 
ment A lu the Auditor Gcnoial’s letter, which showed that the capital at 
ehaige at the close of the yeai 1024 594 croivs and that at the end of 

1931-32, according to Budget estimates, 795 cioics It was ^'ltallv im- 
liortant that the i epiesent<iti\es of the public should be able to fonn a view 
as to whotliei tliese 200 croies (or moie propeily 160 cioies allowing for 
40 crores which mere y represented the gam on com citing steilmg expcnli- 
tuie at l6 6cl instead of 2s ) had been so iniested as to produce an adequate 
financial iclum and as i pally to benefit India The Committee had 
last jear endear ouied to explain what they wanted, and had asked for a 
leviev vuph as would be piesented to a body of shareholders by the chairman 
of a public company They bad especially added that, in order to make 
their examination useful, such review ought to be more up-to-date than 
the Appropriation Accounts The Chairman did not consider that the 
Committee’s needs liad been met by the information now supplied The 
note oil the inteipretation of raihvay statistics (vide Appendix XXV) was 
useful, but might perhaps be improved The really important points, iiow^- 
e\er, weie — 

(a) That the attached reports^ on individual Railways did not give 

figures later than 1929-30 , 

(b) That there was iio cleai summary of the Railway results for 

I^Mia as a whole, putting together a combined picture, calliug 


•Not pimted. 
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' attention to the salient points, making comparisons between 

one liailwaj and anothei, ai.d geneially pointing to the Icbson 
to be draVfii from the points bi ought out , 

(o) There was no general leview of the piogiess of capital espendi- 
tuie and of the results obtained fiom lecent imestments in 
Railway extensions (as noted aboie, the Committee \\ould be 
specially inteiested in this) 

The Cluef Commissioner explained that it now appeared that he had not 
iully undci stood what the Committee ivanted last year , bnt now that this 
had been made clear, he would do his utmost to meet their wishes He then 
made the following points — 

(a) As regards piesentmg np-to date reports, normally the actual 
accounts figures foi any financial yeai would not be available 
till the following December Therefore, if the Public Ac- 
counts Committee met in August or September, it would nob 
he possible to supply them -with a full final report for the 
year ending on the preceding ]\Iarch 31st On the other 
hand, it would he possible — say, by Septembei — to compile 
fairl^j’- accurate reports ba«ed on the latest revised estimates , 

(&) It was very important to avoid having too many reports for 
different purposes and in diffeicnt forms all coveiing the same 
giound At present the proper place for a geneial review 
of the working of the Railways was the Administration 
Report 

The Chief Commissioner thought that the pieliminary chapter giving 
a financial leview included in the Admmistiation Reports might be suitably 
altered to fulfil the purpose now stated by the Public Accounts Committee, 
and that this chapter based upon the appioximate actuals of the preceding 
yeai could be made available some time in September The Committee con- 
sidered that this suggestion might meet their lequiiements, and the Chief 
Commissioner promised to furnish such a geneial review next year 

93 The Committee in making thoir observations wished to record their 
appreciation of the reports of individual railways which had been cir- 
culated to them this yeai They would like to have these reports con- 
tinued in addition to the geneial review referred to above, it being, of 
course, iindeistood that these reports, m the same way as the general 
review, would be completed up to the end of the preceding financial year 
The Committee, however, also requested that each of these repoits on in- 
dividual lailways should include, m addition to the information now given, 
a short summary note from each Agent giving an expression of his views 
and conclusions drawn from the actual results recorded 

94 The Committee then discussed the foina of the Appropiiation Ac- 
counts as now prepared by the Pmancial Commissioner, and the suggestion 
made by the Auditor General to bnng it into line with the Appropriation 
Accounts prepared by the Financial Adviser, Militai-y Finance The ‘Com- 
mittee considered that, in their present form, the Appropriation Accounts 
entirely failed to meet then requirements, and they agreed with the Auditor 
Genpal that the main duty for informincr the Committee rested on the 
accounting authority and not on the auditing authority The Financial 
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Commissioner suggested tliat the number of heads under ■ndiich the Appro* 
piiation Accounts weie tabulated might be i educed Tlie Auditoi General 
suggested that the Appi opriation Accounts might include, in addition to 
a gcneial jncitue ot the financial lesults, an analysis of the results ot the 
appiopiiation audit earned out by the Eaihvay Accounts Department as 
pait of its intouial cheek and a general suivey of the state of the huamial 
administial.on — in othei ivoids, a geneial piesentation of all the mam facts 
svlnch Le behind the figiues of the Appiopiiation Accounts piepaied .by 
the Chief Accounts Officeis, Again, following ihc model of the Appiopiia- 
tion Accounts of the Aimy, the manufaetuimg and piofit and loss acci/Uiits 
and balance-sheets of Kailuay Depaitnient concerns, like those of the' 
Tatanogai "W oiksliops circulated by the Financial Commissioner in <he 
cuiient yoai, might he included as Appendix to the Appiopiiation 
Accounts Tim Committee decided to recommend that the Appropiudion 
A-ccourts tor next yeai miglit be piepared m the new foim as suggested by 
the Financial Commissioner, and that the question of fuithci improsing 
the foim of the Appiopr'ation Accounts might be considcied ^\)lh refeienee 
to the accounts presented next year 

95 Faiffjiajjh 10, thd - — The Commitlce examined this paiagraph, 
togethei with Statements A and B in the Auditoi Geneial’s lettci, and 
recoided their appiceiation of the value of these statements Tliey accept- 
ed tlie vievs expiessed by the Auditor Gcneial that it was of paramount 
impoitance to considoi whether the pioduclnity of capital cxpenditmc in- 
curred since the separation had confoimed to expectations, and what should 
be the futuxe policj’- in the matter of incurring Kuther capital expenditure 
In this connection, the Chief Commissionei pointed out that 7 ycais vaa a 
normal period foi seeuniig the full effect fiom investments of capital on 
Eailways, but the Committee comsidcrod that the present occasion, when 
because of the financial position it had m any case become necessaiy to call 
a halt in capital expendituie, aft:6rdcd a suitable opportunity for a com- 
piehensive and thoroucrh leview of the yliolc position The Committee 
thought it might piopeilj' fall vithm the functions of Ihe Bxppit Com- 
mittee, which had been locommonded by the Eailnay Retienehment Sub- 
committee, to take up the examination of poliev for capital expendituie lu 
the light of the proJucll^u{y of the laige capital expendituie inciuied in 
recent years 

90 ( eitnin disci epaneios between the figuies given in the special 
reports of individual Railways now ciieulated and those in Statement B 
of the Auditoi General’s lettei wcic pointed out, and the Committee desiied 
that the figuies in the Railway Board’s notes should m future be prepaied 
on the same basis as the Auditor Genei.al’s Statement 

97 The Committee then adjourned till 3 p m 


1 
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Proceedings o£ the Eighth meeting o£ the Public Accounts Committee held on 
Monday, the 30th November 1931, at 3 P.M. 


Present 

The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster, Chairman 

Ml S C Mitra 
Kunwar Hajee Ismahj Alikhan 
Ml T N Raaiakrishna Eeddi 
Mr B Das 

Eao Bahadur M C Eajah 
Mauhu Sii MuHAiiiJiAD Yakub 
Mr J Eamsay Scott 
j Di E D Dalali 

Sii Ernest Burdon, Auditor General 

The Hou’ble Sir Arthur Me Watters, Financial Secretary 

Mr D C Campbell, Director of Commeicial Audit 

Ml J P Mitchell, Accountant Geneial, Central Revenues 

Sii Alexander Tottenham, Member, Cential 
Boaid of Revenue 1 

y Witnesses 

Mr A H Lloyd, Member, Centi(al Board of I 
Revenue J 

98 The Committee first took up the consideration of the items sliovn 
against the Central Board of Revenue in the Quarterly list of outstandings, 
Appendix I 

99 Item 6 — Revision of the Sea Customs Act — It Mas explained that 
the rPMSion of the Sea Customs Act was not of particular urgency at 
present from the point of viev of revenue administration, and, though the 
Government of India had collected the opinions of the Provincial Govern- 
ments in regard to the various amendments to the Act, it did not appear 
likely, considering all the other and more urgent demands on the time of 
the Legislature, that a eonipiehensive revision Mould be a practical possibi- 
lity in the near future Such immediate action as Mas urgently necessary 
had been taken by the amendments of the Land Customs Act passed dui’ing 
the last session in order to protect Government against loss of revenue 

100 The Committee accepted the action taken or proposed to be taken 
and the explanations gnen in respect of other items Mith which the Central 
Board Mas concerned 

101 Paragiaph 9 of the Avditoi Geneial’s letter {Appendix XXX j — 
The Committee examined the lepiesentatives on the question Mhy in Bom- 
ba3’’ the expendituie on account of overtime and holiday alloMances Mas in 
excess of the connected receipts It was explained that Sunday overtime 
ices Mere pooled for the Mhole of India, and against heavy expenditure at 
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harbour ports there "were large receipts in the river ports of Calcutta and 
Bangoon The Committee noted that the whole question of overtime would 
come under review of the Government of India on the recommendation of 
the General Purposes Sub-Committee 

As legal ds over-estimating under the head “ Purchase and Repair of 
Boats ’ and “ Store and Equipment of Boats ” in Grant No 16, Mr Lloyd 
pointed out that the expenditure was liable to fluctuate and that the saving 
in 3929-30 was specially due to the exercise of economy He added that m 
respect of the expenditure in question the Depaitment was working on a 
system of contract giants The Committee was of opinion that the eou- 
tiact grant was perhaps fixed too high and that the matter should be looked 
into in connection with the next Budget 

In the case of the irregularities discovered at a customs outport where 
oi'dinaij meiehandise foi sale was reported to have been sj’'stematically 
intpoited and passed under vaiious guises, the Committee thought that, 
pnma facie, the punishment an aided might not hare been adequate and 
observed that punishment should be adequate in all cases 

102 Patagiai^li 10, ihid — Sir Alexander Tottenham explained that the 
comment in Note 3 on page 75 of the Appropriation Accounts that, m 
Burma, Government salt had not been verified was based on a misunder- 
standing, and that an adequate veiification and check vere being made from 
time to time 

103 Pai agi aph 11, ihid — As regards the steady decline in profits of the 
Ojiium Department without a corresponding decline in general charges, 
to vhich the attention of the Committee liad been drawn by the Auditor 
General, it was explained that the general charges depended upon the 
quantitv manufactured both for the Provinces and for export, while profits 
deiiended on the quantity sold for export Exports were steadily going 
donm, but in the yeai under lepoit the quantity manufactured was about 
400 chests moie than in the previous year It had been necessary to 
ineredse manufactuie oving to shortage of stocks 

104 Paiagraph 13, ihid — The attention of the Committee was drawn 
to the apparent anomaly in that the major portion of the expendituie on the 
Security’ Printing Pi ess does not come under the vote of the Assembly 
The Chairman observed that the matter was undei investigation by the 
Finance Department on the strength of a recommendation made by the 
General Purposes Sub-Committee on this point 

105 The Committee then examined the accounts of the Northern India 
Salt Revenue Depaitment, given in the Appendix compiled by the Director 
of Commercial Audit As in the ease of R-ailways, the Committee desired 
to have in future a more informative report giving up-to-date information 
regarding the salt projects generally as a commerciaP undei talang The 
Central Board of Revenue undertook to furnish such a report next year 
The Chairman promised to arrange for the issue of necessary instructions 
to all Commercial Departments on this subject after the work of the Public 
Accounts Committee had concluded 

106 The Committee then adjourned tiR 11 am on Tuesday, the 1st 
- December 1931 
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Proceedmgs o£ the Ninth meeting o£ the Pubhc Accounts Committee held on 
Tuesday, the 1st December 1931, at 11 A.M. 


Peesent 


The Hon’ble Sir George Schesteb, CMiiman 


Ml S C Mitra 

Kumvar Hajee Ismail Alikhan 
Ml T N Ramakrishna Reddi 
J lr B Das 

Rao Bahadur 3M C Rajah 
Ml !MEHAmiAD Akwar-ul-Azim 
Maulvi Sir [MuHA'ii^rAD Yakub 
Ml J Ramsay Scott 
Dr R D Daial 


> Members 


The Hon’ble Sii Arthur McWatters, Pinancial Secretary 

Sii Ernest Burdon, Auditoi Geneial 

Mr D C Campbell, Diiector of Commercial Audit 

Mr J F Mitchell, Accountant Geneial, Central Revenues 


Present during the examination of the Appropriation Accounts relat- 
ing to the Foreign and Political Department — 


Mr E B lIovTXL, Foreign Secietary 

Mr V Narahari Rao, Under Secretary, 
Foreign and Political Department 

Rai Bahadui Chuni Lal, Assistant Financial r 
Secretaiy, North-'West Bhontier Piovince 

Lala SuNDAR Das, Financial Assistant, 
Baluchistan 


Witnesses 


Piesent during the examination of the Appi opriaiion Accounts i elating 
to the Legislative Depaitmcnx — 


Sir LANOETiOT Graham, Secretaiy, Legislative 
Department 


} 


Witness 


Piesent during the examination of the Appropi lation Accounts relat- 
ing to the Legislative Assembly Department — 


Mr S C Gupta, Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Depaitment 


} 


Witness 


107 The Committee first took up for consideration the list of outstand- 
ing items relatmg to Foreign and Political Department in Appendix I 


108 Item 63 — Settlement of outstanding claims in connection with the 
repatriation of lefugees from India — ^It was explained that out of a total 
claim of over £50,000 only a sum of about £3,000 was outstanding 
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109 Itpm 6i — Settlement of ceitain outstanding claims agawst 
Foieign Governments and Indian States. 

'I Item 68 — Non~ntihsation of the provision made under Grant No 79 — 

V Najputana fot the aioaid of scholaiship to a female student 

Item 69 — Eecoveiy of claims outstanding against the Persian Govern- 
ment 

Item 70 — Giant of leave to oficcis who had committed iiicgul antics, 
such as falsification of vouchets, etc 

Tilt' Committee satisfied with the action taken and the e\plana- 
tions ftiimshed in lespeet of these items ^ 

110 Item 65 — Aiiangcments made foi fiaming moic ichahlc estimates 
of expenditure on account of the tunning of lY -IV' F Piovince students 
at the King Edwaul Itlcdicid College, Lahoic, and Medical School, 
Amiiisai — The Committee desiied to be infoi-med ne\t a car ^^hcthor the 
airangemente made had the dcsiied result 

111 Item 66 — Police Clothing Fund in Baluchistan — The Anditoi 
Oencial explained that he iias going into the question of audit of these 
and similai funds in some detail to see Mliethei piojiei uilcs go\eining 
then opeiation h.ul hcen flamed, and ^\hcther the accounts \\eie audited 
wirh lefeicnce to those lulcs and stoies in stock IJe added that he isas 
corapaiing the pioceduie nith that obl'inmig on the Aimj side and in the 
Provinces, and that he would gne a full note on the question next "’'ear 

112 liiin 67 — Frpciimcntal Ftuil Faim at Quetta — ^The Committee 
dosiied to lia%e each ^oai a icpoit in a simple form sliowing the results 
up to date, and giving statistics, like those ininislied in pniagraph 11 of 
ApjiendiJ IV, indicating the ceonomie pio£ric''s in Balnchisfan as a icsult 
of the contmuanec of the Expenmental Paim The Auditor Goneial 
proL'hscd to make aiiangements ioi piepaiing the pio fonna aecouiits of 
the Palm — vide pace 445 of the Appiopiiatioii Accounts — on a stiictlj 
cciiiTT.oi cial basis 

150 Item 71 — Pcfnsal of Ilts Maicsty’s Government to paif a montij 
of the cost of ccitain Diplomatic and Consulai csfahhshmcnts in Pcisia — 
The Committee consideicd that in cases oi this hind the Goseinmont of 
India should pi ess foi a lefeicncc to an independent trihunal The Com- 
mittee also desiied that this geneial question should he ineluded in the 
Special Appendix of cases pending considciation in conneetion with the 
constitutional icvision 


Grant — ^P oniTicAu 

114 Pipe 535 of the Appi opi lation Accounts — The Committee eou- 
siderea that the question of ineidcnee of expeiiditinc on the Peisian Lega- 
tioi^ should he mcluclcd in the Special Appendix for consideration in con- 
nection with the constitutional changes 

Grant No 97 — ^Loans and Advances bcvrino interest 

11.5 The attention of the Committee was diaivn b 3 '’ the Auditox Goncial 
to the comments on page 606 of the Appropiiation Accounts regaidmg the 
great, and apparently nnanticipated. ineioase in the liability of the 
Bahawalpur Dmbar The Chairman fully explained the position to the 
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Committee, and added that the question of technical and iinancial lecon* 
struction of tlie pio.ioct uns noi\ actualh nndci ini estigalion b}’- a highly 
qualified c\peit Coirmultco Aftci hcaiing the Chan man the Committee 
decided to place on letoid then mcv. that the whole question of exaim- 
nation of the finanu.d pio'^peds ot pioiect^. loi wlueh the Goveinment 
of India was a^-ked to adiiince loans citlici to the PioMucinl Goioinmentb 
01 to Indian States is a inat{<^'i ol c'licine impoifanee It appealed to the 
Oomniittoe that m a nninliei of casi-, of jimieeis ■"Inch a\cio now appioach- 
111 " corapktion il was betomni" apjiauiU th.it oinxinal odmiates had been 
fault)' either as icguds the cost ol the piop'il oi .is leg.iids the ictmn 
to be oypected and th.it he.iw looses wcu* likcK to be ineiuxed This 
indiealcd that the finiiKi.ii esamiimtion li)* llic Goicinment of India in 
the fjisi place was nndequato 'Die Comnnttei nointed out th.it although 
the Goieinment of Indi.i nieuh adianced monei to the ant hoi itics undci- 
takmg the piojcets .md was not itsdf diiectli intoiesied in then conimei- 
cial icsults ncicrtho]e--s the 1,'ihne oi a l.nge juoicct might so upset the 
financial position of the iioiiowing aiithonti th.it it would be unable to 
meet the semoes of the loans winch it bad i.iiscd fiom the Goicinmeut of 
Intlin It was foi this le.ison th.ii the Go\ eminent oi India must satisfy 
itself as to the incuts oi tlic pioiect The ('omnntlee iccoided its new’ that 
such an examination must be icgaided os one of the most vitally important 
duties of the Goicniment ol India ,ind tluil the lesponsibiliti loi it should 
be clearly laid doun .so ns to aioid am possi)))ht\ of misundei standing as 
to wheic it lay at all stages of the consideiation of any business The 
Committee considoicd tliat the ultimate icsponsihihty must lest with the 
Finance Dep.irtment which sliould be puqieih oigniiibcd to dischaige it, 
and should rccehe the co-opciatioii oi all othei Dopaitmcnts in doing so 

116 The Committee then adjourned till 2-30 pm 
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Proceedings o£ the Tenth meeting of the Public Accounts Committee held on 
Tuesday, the 1st December 1981, at 2-30 P.M. 


Present . 

The Ilon'ble Sir George Schtjster, Chairman 


1 


Mr S C Mitra 

ELunwar Hajee Ismaie Alikhan 
Mr T N Kamakrishna Reddi 
Ml B Das 

Eao Bahadur M C Rajah 
Mr jVIhhaaimad ANWAR-uL-Arur 
Maulvi Sir Muhaaiahvd Yakub 
Mr J Ramsay Scott 
Dr R D Daeal 


^ Memheis 



The lion ’hie Sii Arthur hIcWATTERS, Financial Secretary. 


f 


Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor General 

Mr J P h'liTCHELU, Accountant Genoial, Ccntial Re\cuuei 


Ml D C Campbeul, Diiectoi of Commercial Audit 
Present duiing ike cxanwiaiwu of the Appi opuatwn Accounts relat- 
ing to the Goinnw ce Depai tmeni — 

The Hon ’hie Mi J C B Drake, Secrctaiy, 

Commerce Dcpaitment 


Mr 


TVi/ncssts 


A Raisman. Joint Soeietary, Commerce 
Depaitment 

Piesent dining the examination of the Appropnation Accounts relat- 
ing to the Depaitment of Industnes and Lahoxn — 


hlr S Ball, Deputy Secietarv, Dcpaitment 
of Industries and Lahoui 


The Hon’ble Mr J C B Dbvke, Secrctaiy, 
Department of Industiics and Labour 

Mr F Ttmais, Director of CiauI Aviation 
« 

Mr C T Letton, Controllei of Punting and 
Stationery 


[ IFif nesses 


117 The Committee first took up for consideration the list of outstand- 
ing items shovm against the Commeice Depaitment in Appendix I — 


118 Item 15 — Allocation of ecclesiastical expendxtinc hetween, the 
Civil and Army Departments — The Committee agieed that in vieiv of the 
impending constitutional changes it iras not ivoith undertalang the 
difficult task of apportionment at the present .luncture, but considered that 
the question should be included in the Special Appendix of points lequir- 
ing examination in connection "with the constitutional changes 

119 Item 16 — Bevinon of Ecclesiastical Buies , — The Committee 
desired to be informed next year of the progress of this case. 
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120 Item 17 — Present practtce of not charging interest on past capital 
expenditure in the case of the Persian Gulf Lighting Service — The Com> 
mittee was satisfied with* the explanation given by the witnesses 

Grant No 45 — ^Ports and Pilotage 

121 Bengal Pilot Service — The Committee was informed that the re- 
sults of 1930-31 showed a deficit of over a laldi on the Bengal Pilot Service, 
and tiiat the Commerce Department was considering the question of laising 
the charges The matter was now actually under investigation hv the Pilot 
Dues Committee, which was considering the question of ehaiigmg the basis 
of inlot dues fiom draught to tonnage, and their report v.as expected 
hefoie January next The Committee desired to place on recoid their 
viev'S (a) that the position should be adjusted as soon as possible so as to 
eliminate the deficit, by retrenchments rathei than by putting up the dues, 
and (b) that the results should be closely watched so as to ensure that 
the necessary adjustments to secure a balance of receipts against expendi- 
ture should be made more promptly than had been done in the present 
ease 

The Committee noted that interest on the Depreciation Keseive m con- 
nection with the Bengal Pilot Service account was allowed on the opening 
balance and not on the mean between the opening and the closing balances, 
and thought it was desirable to have a uniform practice m all Depait- 
ments 

122 Page 159 of the Appi opi lation Accounts — The Committee endors- 
ed the comments of the Accountant-General that only those modifications of 
Grants which were not within the competence of the Commerce Depart- 
ment to sanction should in future be communicated through the Govern- 
ment of India, Finance Department, and that copies of sanctions endorsed 
by tlie Finance Department after the close of the year should not be 
treated as amounting to sanctions by that Department as modifications 
cannot be sanctioned after the close of the financial year 

Grant No 62 — Commercial Intelligence and Statictics 

123 As savings weie persistent over a numbei of years under the ncad 
“ Payments to Railways and Steamship Companies in connection with the 
compilalion and publication of Rail and Riier-Borne Statistics ”, the De- 
partment should devote particular attention to the prepaiation of estmiates ' 
'inder this head 


Grant No 61 — Aviation 

124 The Committee desired to have information regarding the total 
cost of the acquisition and preparation of the Chittagong landing ground* 

Grant No 53 — Mines 

125 Pniagraph 30 of the Auditor OeneraVs lettei — ^It was pointed out ^ 
that the examination fees realised during the year amounted to Rs 7,353 V 
aecoiding to the administrative accounts and not Rs 4,414 as stated by the 
Auditor General The Committee desired that the discrepancy be cleared " 
up, and that similar discrepancies should always be leconciled before the 
stage for exammation by the Pubhc Accounts Committee was loached 

•Since supplied, mde Appendix XXVI 
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Grant No 60 — Inotjstrebs. 

126 Ceitain members raised tbe question of tbe adequacy of tbe repre- 
sentation of tbe Assembly on tbe Governing Body of tbe Indian School 
of bliues, and tbe Committee desired to have a note on the subject from 
I he Department 

Grant No 73 — Stationery and Printing 

127 The Controllei of Stationery and Printing explained tbe leasons 
for tbe unsatisfactoiy state of tbe accounts of tbe Cential Publication 
Branch, to which tbe attention of the Committee was draivn in paiagrapb 
22 of the Auditor General’s lettei It was also pointed out that tbe 
Stoies, Printing and Stationeiy Retienebment Sub-Committee bad lepoited 
tliat on account of over-croivding of tbe Cential Publication Biancli at tbe 
Calcutta Press stock-taking was rendered impossible and that addihons to 
stall vould become imperative Tbe Committee desiied that the proposal 
to moi e tbe Branch into tbe empty Press buildings in Old Delhi should be 
urgently examined as, if it wmuld really impiove tbe contiol of stocks, etc , 
without increase of staff, it might piove on balance to be a substantial econo- 
my 

Grant No 74 — ^Miscellaneous 

128 Page 365 of the Appi opriation Accoiints — ^At tbe request of one 
of the members tbe Department of Industiies and Labour was asked to 
furnish a note'' giving infoimation regarding tbe equipment allowance given 
to Delegates and Advisers sent to tbe International Labour Confei cnees 

129 Tbe Committee then adjourned till 2 pm on Wednesday, the 2nd 
December 1931 


*Sinc 0 furnished, vide Appendix XXXVII 
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Proceedings ot the Eleventh meeting o£ the Public Accounts Committee held on 
Wednesday, the Snd December 1931, at 2 P.M. 


Present 

The Hon blc Sii George ScirosTER, Chan man 
I»Ir S 0 hliTRA 

Kunnar Hajee Ismaie Aeikhan 
M l T N Eamakrishna Reddi 
ill' B Das 

Kao Bahadiii M C Rajah 

ilr ilUHAMAIAD AnWAR-UL-AzIM 
Manlvi Sii MunAiraiAD Taiojb 
ilr J Rahsat Scott 
D r R D Dalal 

The Hon’ble Sii Arthur ilcWATTERS, Financial Seeietary 
Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor Geneial 
Mr D C Campbelu, Diieetor of Commeicial Audit 
Ml J F Mitchelu, Accountant General, Central Revenues 
i'lr S C Gupta, Audit Officer, Indian Stores Depaitment 


Members. 

j 


Present durmg the cxannnatwn of the Appropriation Accounts i elat- 
ing to the Department of Industries and Labour — 

,Mr S Ball, Deputy Secretary, Department 
of Industiies and Laboui 


Mr 

Mr 

Mr 


Hatazat Hussain, Under Secretary, 
Department of Industries and Laboui 
J S PitkeAthly, Chief Conti oiler of 
Stores 

T Ryan, Joint Secretary, Department 
of Industries and Labour 


( Witnesses 


Mr D G Harris, Consulting Engineer to the 
Government of India 

Mr A Brebner, Chief Engineer, Central 
Public Works Department, Delhi 

Present during the examination of the Appropriation Accounts relax- 
ing to the Department of Education, Health and Lands — 

Sir Frank Noyce, Secretary, Department of^ 

Education, Health and Lands j 


Mr A B Reid, Deputy Secretary, Department I 

of Education, Health and Lands rWiinesses 

Mr Ram Chandra, Additional Deputy Secre- 
tary, Department of Education, Health | 
and Lands J 

130 The Committee took up for consideration the list of outstanding 
items relating to the Department of Industiies and Labour, Appendix I 

131 Item 76 — Separate exhibition of the commercial and non-commer- 
cial por tions of the work of the Indian Stores Department — The Committee 

H2FjnD 
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3 onsi(leiecl the Memorandum on the subject furnished by the Chief Oon- 
IroUer, and also the Profit and Loss Statement for 1930-31 prepaied by the 
Audit Officei on the lines of the recommendation by the prcMous Com- 
mittee {vide Appendix XXIV) The Director of Commeicial Audit 
thought that the Statement represented the position with reasonable <iccu- 
racy The Chief Controller justified the allocation of certain items of 
expenditure 

'^he question of removing the Government Test House fiom the con- 
trol of the Indian Stores Department was raised It was explained by the 
Chief Controller that, though it was on principle correct that tlm Test 
House should be an independent institution like the National Physical 
Laboiatoiy in London, the time i\as not 'Nct ripe foi taking such a step 
The institution was at pieseiit still in need of special support, and the 
direct connection with the Indian Stoics Depaitinent, which commanded 
the greatest volume of business, a\ailable foi the Test House vas a \aluable 
factor 

132 liem 77 — Tiavsfo of the coniiod of the loads and l)nildinc,s in 
ihe North-West Frontiei Piovincc fiom the Mihtaiy Engineer Sei vices to 
the Puhhc Woihs Dcpaiimcnt — The Committee i\as infoimcd that the 
Government of India had accepted the suggestion, which was also endorsed 
by the Noith-West Piontiei PioMiice Subjects Committee 

133 Item 78 — Questions i elating to the icnts of icsideniial huddings, 
etc , m New Delhi — The Committee nas infonncd that peons’ quartcis were 
occupied rent-fiee and that it had been decided by Go\einmcnt that the 
Army Department should not be debited yith the loss inclined on account 
of residential buildings supplied to them The Committee decided to in- 
clude the question of ehaiging to the Aimv estimates the expcnditiue on 
account of the fiee supply of lesidenees and fuinituie to His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief in the Special Ajipendix of items to be considered 
in connection with the revision of the constitution 

134 Item 79 — Exclusion of the rent of fuimtuie suijphed to Uis 
Excellency the Commandci -in-Chicf in showing the financial icsulis of the 
arrangements foi supply of fuiiiiiinc to ihe iciianis of Govei nment lesi- 
dential buildings in Delhi 

Item 84 — Pevaluafioii of assets of the type of punting uiaihincs in 
Government of India Pi esses 

The Committee vas satisfied nith the action taken and the explanations 
furnished in these cases 

135 Items 80 and 81 — Question of pin chase of all stoics icquiicd by 
Government Depaitments thiough the Indian Stoics Depariment — The 
Committee vas informed that the Stoics Retiencliment Sub-Committee was 
dealing with the question, and thought that it had better be left to be fur- 
ther pursued by that Committee 

t 

136 Item 82 — Question of appointment of a Oommittec of the Legisla- 

\ure to deal with the allotments, etc, of lesidcnces to Mcmbeis in Simla 

The Committee desired that the question be lefeiicd again to ihe Legisla- 
tive Assembly and Legislative Depaitments for re-consideration with a°view 
to ensuring propei attention to the comenience of the Memheis of ihe 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, respectively 

137 Item 83 — The impoitance of the Depaitments of the Govern incnt 
of India giving the Genii al Pr'inimg Office as long a notice as possible of 
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f/iew 1 equirenienis — The Committee observed that this matter required 
constant watch, and was informed that the Central Printmg Office called 
the attention of the Department of Industries and Labour to any cases 
which required special action 

138 Item 85 — Issue Ijy the Indian Stores Department of a pamvhlei 
showing the extent of educative and othei worL which the Department was 
doing in the direction of assisting Indian Indvsti les — The Committee had 
been suppbed with a pamphlet prepared on the lines recommended by the 
pr'emous Committee, and uas infoimed that it was the intention of the 
Department to issue a revised edition of the same about everj’^ second year. 
The Committee were satisfied that this would give adequate effect to their 
recommendation 

139 The Committee discussed with the Chief Controller the question 
of the adequacy of the rate of commission charged by the Indian Stores 
Department for purchase and inspection The Chief Controller explained 
the basis on which the existing late of 2 pei cent of the value of stores had 
been fixed, and added that in his opinion the rate was rather on the low 
side — an opinion with which the Director of Commercial Audit agreed It 
was, however, added that any increase in the rate might make customeis 
less willing to utilize the Department for the purchase and|or inspection of 
stores The Committee was informed that the Stores Retrenchment Sub- 
Committee was seized of this mattex, and desired that the Committed 
should pursue the matter thoroughly 

140 The Committee considered the question of reducing the stiength 
of the London Stores Department and making it an agency of the Lidian 
Stoies Department The Committee noted uith satisfaction that the High 
Commissioner bed aheady appointed a small committee to examine tho- 
roughly the exact nature and extent of the lesponsibilities of the London 
Stoies Depiirtment, both in purchasing stoies diiect and in assisting 
Indian anthoiities to purchase stores, and decided to await the Report 
of that Committee and the comments of the Higli Commissions befoie it 
considered the future of the London Stores Department 

Grant No 71 — Cmn "Works 

141 Page 305 of the Appropnation Accounts — Decoration of the 
Imperial Senetauat Buildings, New Delhi — The attention of the repre- 
sentatives of the Public Works Department was diawn to the impiession 
gathered by some members of the Committee that expenditure ivas even 
now being incurred for gilding a small dome in the Council House, and 
the lepreseiitatives were asked to look into the mattei and to consider, in 
ease it was so whether further expendituie on the work should not be 
stopped in the present financial conditions 

142 Paragraph 17 of the Auditor GeneraVs lettei {Appendix XXX) — 
Need foi supplying depa? imental officers of the Central Government m the 
United Provinces with a set of lules to guide them in the mattei of execution 
of petty and minor woils and of repaits to depaitmental buildings — ^The 
Finance Secietary explained that the draft rules originally drawn up by 
the Finance Department uere not acceptable to the Public Woiks Depait- 
ment, and that the Auditor General had undertaken to assist in redrafting 
the rules so as to reconcile the requirements of audit and the position 
which in practice the Public Woiks Department occupy at present 
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Grant No 95— Delhi Capital Outlay 

143 Paffe 598 of the Appiopnahon Account s~8t o) e‘i Account for the 
ycai 1929-80 — The Committee ivas informed tliat the balance on the 31st 
hlaieh 1931 ivas only Es 8,77,000 against Es 14,19,027 on the 31sl March 
1930, and that the foimei figuie mcludcd Es 5,14,000, being the value of 
fans, vhich, oAving to the lusuflieiency of the stock, vas not charged off to 
the buddings but nas undei a sjieeial pioeedure, included in the Stoics 
Account OE the balance of Es 3,63,000, the Superintending Engineer 
added that stoics of llie value of Es 1] lakhs veie sin plus to the require- 
ments of the Depaitnient and that all possible steps vere being taken 
to dispose of them as quickly as possible The Comraitfce expressed the 
hope that theic would be a speodj disposal of the surplus store, 

144 Pane 599 of the Appiopuoiion Accounis — Giving of coniract<; to 
oihei than rhe towesi tendcicrs — The Committee nas iiifonned, in regard 
to the disci el ion gi anted to dcpaitmental otheeis to accept othei than Inv- 
est tendeis, that, in oidei to guaid against am iisk of this disci otion neing 
used as a cloak foi gning undue pieferenee to any contractoi-s .iiraiige- 
ments had l^een made that all such special cases should be lepoited by tlie 
Exeeutne Eiigineeis to the Supciinteiiding Engineer so that the latter 
might check vhelhei there was am’’ unioasonable exercise of the disci e- 
tionaiy ]ioveis Aested in the Bveeutive Engineers In the absence of a 
fullei explanation of the leasons foi accepting othei than tlie lowest 
teudcis 111 the cases mentioned in the Appzopiiation Accounts, and in the 
absence of infoimation legarding the percentage ivliich the number of 
such cases boie to the total numbci of accepted tenders during the jear, 
the Committee was not in a position to judge vhethci there had been any 
abuse of the disci etion lefeired to The Auditoi Geneial stated that he 
would haic the form of pieseutation of such cases in the Appiopiiation 
Accounts improA'ed next year by the inclusion of infoimation regaiding per- 
centages, as desired by the Committee, and by showing ns iiregulaiitics 
only tho‘=e eases vheie audit had challenged the acceptance of othei than 
the lowest tendei as improper exeicise of the discretion of the <.uthoiity 
accepting the tenders 

145 The Committee then pioceeclcd to examine the representatnes of 
the Dopaitment of Education, Health and Lands, and first took up for 
consideration the list of outstanding items relating to that Department in 
Appendix I 

146 Item 18 — Final settlement of the account of iimhci shipped from 
Burma and placed with the iimhcr agents in London foi disposal 

Item 22 — Caieful watch ovci expendituie under Giant 56-~Puhhe 
’Health 

Item 29 — Explanation of the icasons for vaiiations flow thr pre- 
vious yeai in the statement showing the financial results of the sale of 
vaccines, sera, etc, manufactured at the Genii al Eesearch Institute, 
Kasauh 

Item 2d — Stejis to prevent the lecuirence of the misiole which 
oecniied m 1928-29 in connection with the sui render from the piovision of 
the Indian Oential Cotton Committee 

Item 25 — Policy in legard to the prices of veterinanj products 
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Hern 37 — Eatly adju^titncni of the difference hetween the hool values 
and maihet values of the stores at the Mathematical Instrument Office, 
Calcutta 

Item 23 — Risiorical dcsciipiion of piotecicd monuments. 

Item JO — Supply of infoi motion regarding the pullication of a ceitain 
Pci sum manuscniit to a mcnibei of the Committee 

Thp Committee Avas satisfied with the action taken and the explana- 
tions fin lushed in these cases 

147 Items 19 and 20 — Question of Iccpinq Cinchona accounts on a 
commercial hasis and veiificaiion of stochs-— It was explained that thp Qov- 
ernmenl of Bcnp:al i\ere reconsuleiiug the suggestion that a sjstem of 
commereinl accounts should he introduced in icspect of then tiaiisactions, 
and mat the Goieinment of India could not issue anj’- oideis until the 
Local Goieinmont had icached a decision in the mattei The Committee 
expiesscd the liope that a final conclusion uould he leached veiy soon 

148 Item 21 — Policy to he adopted in legaid to the pioduciion and 
di',trib(tiion of cjainine — Tlic Committee was infoimed that the Go^eln- 
ment of India's stock of quinine on the 30lli June last amounted to 
about 800 000 pounds, that 1 "50,000 poiuids ncie adequate foi emcigcncies 
and that tlie Department nas consideiing, in consultation with Local Gov- 
ernments, a new nVethod of disposing ol the siiipliis (in special phials at a 
cheap price) niiicli had lieon suggested by the Diiectoi Geneial, Indian 
^Medical Sciiice The Committee consideied it iiniustifiable tlirt a large 
amount of surplus stock should he held and decided to recommend itiat the 
surplus should he disposed of in some nay so <is cithei to bung money to 
the Goieinmcnt of India oi to give benefit to the malaiia-stncken popu- 
lation of India The Committee asked foi a note irom the Dcpoitmeiit as 
to the piospects of only disposal of the sniplus stock 

149 Item 26 — Tnti odiiciwn of piopci costing system in the Mathe- 
matical Instinmeni Office, Calcutta — The Committee was satisfied with the 
action taken, after it had hooii fiirthci explained by the witnesses The 
Committee thought that the Dcpaitment might ha\c given betlei informa- 
tion in legal d to the action taken 

150 Item 29 — ConsidciaUon of the question of i c-oi gaivsation of the 
pi CSC At staivioiy aiiangcmcnt foi the maintenance of the Centiul Museum 
at Cahiiiin — The Committee decided that this question should be included 
in the Special Appendix of items awaiting consideiation in connection with 
the constitutional changes 

1 51 The Committee then adjourned till 10-30 am. on Thuisday, the 
3id December 1931 
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Proceedings of the Twelfth meeting of the Public Accounts Committee held on 
Thursday, the 3rd December 1931, at 10-30 A. M. 


Present 

The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster, Chan man 


Mr S C ]\IiTRA 

Kiimvai Ilajee Ismail Auikhan 

Ml T N Ramakuishna Reddi 

Ml L Das i Memhci s 

Mdulvi Sii Muhamaiau Yakub ' 

Mr J Ramsay Scott 

Di R D Dauau J 

The Hon’ble Sii Arthur McWatters, Financial Secretaiy 

1 

Sii Ernest Burdon, Auditor Geneial 

hJi J P Mitchell, Accountant General, Cential Revenues 

Ml D C Campbell, Directoi of Comineicial Audit 


Present during the examination of the Appropriation Accounls iclai- 
mg to the Department of Education, Ilcalth and Lands — 

Sir Frank Noyce, Secretary, Depaitment of 
Education, Healtli and Lands 

Mr A B Reid, Deputy Secietary, Department of 
Education, Healtli and Lands 

Ml Ram Chandra, Additional Deputy Secietary, 

Department of Education, Health and Lands 

152 The Committee continued its examination of the Appropiiation 
Accounts 1 elating to the Department of Education, Health and Lands 


> Witnesses 


Grant No 47 — Survey of India 

153 Mathematical Instuiment Office, Calcutta — The Committee com- 
mented on the loss incurred duiing 1929-30 and the fiuthei loss expected 
in the jeai 1930-31, and emphasised the need foi tlie mattei being put on 
a saustaetoiv footing as a lesult of the retiencliment progiamme The 
Committee asked to have a repoit next year of the results of letiench- 
ment 


Grant No. 52 — ^Arohjeology 

154 The Committee considered the general question of the printing of 
publications in excess of requirements and requested that a comprehensive 
note should be prepared showing how far estimates of the number fixed 
for publication have proved accurate, and whether in any ease there have 
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been big surpluses and what action has been taken in regard to them The 
Coramittec thought that the maintenance of a running report of all Gov- 
ernment publications, showing the number printed and the number utilised 
might turnish useful guidance in connection with future publications The 
Committee desired that an enquiry should be made as to whether there was 
a complete list of all Government publications, and suggested the use of 
the cover of the volume of Assembly Debates as an advertising medium for 
Goieiiiment publications 


Grant No 54 — Other Scientipio Departments 

155 As in the ease of the Mathematical Instrument Office, the Com- 
mittee desiied to have for all Scientific Departments a report in the next 
■gear’s Appropriation Accounts showing the latest results of the letiench- 
ment piogiamme 

Bose InsUiute, Calcvtia — The Committee thought that at ? time vhen 
Go\ernment was cutting down all research grants and had even been un- 
able to conlinue the essential promsion for agricultural leseareh woik at 
Pusa, the giant to the Institute should also be subject to scrutiny for pos- 
sible letrenchment The attention of the Committee was drann by the 
Auditor General to the fact that, owing to special aiiangemeiils, Govern- 
ment had not any control over the way in which the grant giien to Ihe 
Institute was spent The Committee was of the opinion that in general 
there should be piomsion for ensuring that grants made by Govcinment 
weie utilised for the purposes for which they weie intended, aucl that the 
special aiiangement in regard to the Bose Kesearch Institute should not 
be extended to othei cases 

Ceniral Museum at Calcutta — The Committee observed that the state- 
ments gnen on pages 205-08 of the Appropi ration Accounts did not in- 
clude the ivhole of the receipts and expenditure of the Central Museum, 
and .isked that in future reports the total cost of the Museum should be 
given Ceil am difficulties were pointed out in the wmy of the allocation 
of the cost lictween the Museum and the Scientific Departments couceiued, 
e g , the ]jay of certain officers who were engaged partly on Museum ivork 
and partly on Research work The Committee suggested that the Depait- 
ment might either exclude these special items or explain the allocation 
by means oi a foot-note 


Grant No 56 — ^Medical Services 

156 The Auditor General pomted out that the X-Ray Institute, Dehra 
Dun, was closed with effect from the 1st Apiil 1930, and that the Director 
Geneial, Indian Medical Service, did not consider it necessary to carry 
out any inspection of the stores accounts before the stores weie finally 
disposed of The value of surplus stores at the time when it was decided 
to close down the Institute amounted to 3^ lakhs, of which about 2 lakhs 
woith had been disposed of since then It was explained by the depait- 
mental witnesses that the Accountant General had since been requested to 
depute an officer to check the stores accounts The Committee affirmed the 
principle that it was necessary to carry out an inspection of the stores 
accounts before the stores were finally disposed of, and criticised the fact 
that this principle had not been observed m the case m question 
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Grant No 57— Public Health 

157 Page 225 of ihe Appropt taiton Accounts — It 'nas pointed out by 
the Accountant General that out of a sum of Ks 17,275 provided with tlie 
approval of the Standing Finance Committee foi repairs to the disinfeeting 
barge, etc , only a sum of Es 11,125 was siu rendered and that the balance 
was utilised on other objects of espendituie The Committee commented 
on this procedure and thought that the appioval of the Standing Finance 
Committee should have been obtained foi the diversion of the provision 
approved for a specific purpose 


Grant No 58 — ^Agriculture 

158 The Committee observed that the presentation of accounts of vari- 
ous concerns under this head had considerably improved as a lesuit oi the 
recommendations made by previous committees The Auditoi General 
diew tlie attention of tlie Committee to the question raised in paia- 
graph 269 of the Appendix piepaied by the Direetoi of Commeicinl Audit 
in regard to the coireetness of the annual valuations of live-stock by the 
Director oi Agiicultuial Institute, Pusa Tlie Coraniitlee nas satisfied that 
the point had been specially biouglit to the notice of the authoi dies coii- 
ceined, who weie alive to its irapoi lance 

In paiagraph 27 of his letter, the xVuditoi General dren the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the possibility of i educing the loss on the Pusa 
Institute On the explanation of the departmental lepiesenlatnes the 
Committee accepted the position that the mam pm pose of the Institute was 
leseaich, that its commeicial activities neie only ancillary to its ip->caich 
and educational activities, and that the piesentation of the acemmls in a 
commeicial foim should not be pushed too fai, but should be utihsbd so as 
to see that the loss was kept donn as much as possible 

159 Paiagiaph 339 of the Appendix compiled hy ihe Duecfoi of Com- 
ma cial Audit — Impel lal Institute of Tctennaiy Pescarch, Multcsai —The 
Diieetor explained that the statement of icceipts and expendituio of the 
Institute given in this paragiaph ivas on a cash basis It nas explained 
that the work of manutacture of seia, vaccines and other piodiicts was 
giadualp bemg transferied to the Institute at Izatnagai, and that in 
futuie about 80 per cent of the pioduction would be in the lattei Insti- 
tute It was only the accounts of the lattei Institute that are bemg com- 
mercialised 


Grant No 80 — ^Andamans anu Nicobar Islands 

160 Page 488 of the Appi opiiation Accounts — It was pointed out that 
oving to financial stimgency the question of ci eating a local Pay and 
x\ccounts Office in the Island had been dropped The Committee considered 
this to be unfoitunate as the Chief Commissioner had no propei financial 
ad^nce available locally The Auditor General suggested that the posi- 
lion might be met by deputing a trained Assistant Accounts Officei to do 
the work of the Tieasuiy Officei and also look aftei the accounts, etc 
The Committee consideied that this mattei ought not to be reir<uded as 
permanent! V dropped, and recommended that even m the present financial 
stringency an effort shoidd be made to improve the present position from 
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the poiiit of \i6w o£ financial control They, theiefote desired that the 
pioposal of the Auditor Geneial should he consideied by the Finance 
and Home Depaxtments in consultation "with the Auditor Geneial 

161 The Committee was infoimed that one of the memheis of the 
Standing Finance Committee had been deputed to visit the Andamans 
and to go into the whole question of the timbei business, and make a lepoifc 
to the Standing Finance Committee Tlie Public Accounts Committee de- 
sired to be furnished with a copy of that report when available, and mean- 
'while did not undertake any detailed consideration of the mattsi i elating 
to the forest development in the Island 

162 The Committee consideied the suggestion that the commeieial 
accounts should be debited with loyalty on tiinbei extracted at lates simi- 
lar to those recovered fiom contiaetois, and approved, in principle, that 
the accounts should be so debited, and that the charge should be reckoned 
at a fair standard rate 

163. The Committee then adjourned till 2 p m. 


mgsPrnD 
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frocotte «£ the Thirteffith moe&g Oomhnttoe. hoia on 

■Ehvxsday, the Sro. Deeeml)er 1931, at 2 FM. ^ 


Present 


Members 


Tlie Ilon’ble Sir Georgb Schuster, Chamnan 
MSG Mitra 

Kuu'war Ha^ee Ismaiu Amkhan 
M r T N Eamakrishna Reddi 
M r B Das 

IMaiilvi Sir Muhammad Yakub 
Mr J Ramsay Scott 

Dr R D Dalal 
Sir Ernest Buedon, Auditor General 
Pi escnt dw mg the examinatwn of the Appropnaiton Accounts i elahng 
io the Home Depat iment — 

Mr C W Gwynrte, Joint Secretary, 

Home Department 

Mr S N Roy, Deputy Secretary, 

Home Department 
Present dwvig the examination of the Appropriation Accounts relating 
to the Finance Depai tment — 

]\Ir J F Mitciiele, Accountant General, Central Revenues. 

Mr D 0 Campbell, Director of Commeicial Audit 
The Hon’ble Sir Arthur McWatters, Financial Secre- 
taiv — T7^f«css 


Witnesses 


164: The Committee proceeded to consider the Appropriation Accounts 
relating- to the Home Depai tment The list of outstanding items i elating 
to the Itome Dopai tment in Appendix I ivas fiist taken up for consideiation 
165 Item 73 — Pro fonva accounts m lespecf of 8.S ” Maharaja ’’ and 
placing the Commissaiiai Depai tment on a commercial basis. 

Item 74 — Question whether the purchase of a loud speaker appai atus 
by the head of a Local Administration in certain special circumstances 
should be held to be a new service 


Hem 75 — Omission to obtain an additional allotment under the Grant 
fo tiK Public Service Commission — The Committee was satisfied with the 
action taken and the explanations furnished in respect of these items 

Item 73 — The pioposal for a combined Audit and Accounts office for 
the Andamans — The Committee had already dealt with this question in 
connection with the examination of the Appropriation Accounts i elating 
to the forest expendituie in -the Andamans {vide paragraph 160 of these 
Proceedings) 

Grant No 80 — ^Andamans and Nicobar Islands 
166 The Director of Commercial Audit in paiagraph 428 of hi-s 
Appendix had suggested that, m view of the drop in freights since the 
S S “ Maharaja ” was chartered, the possibibty of obtaining more favour- 
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able terms might be examined at the tune of rene\val of the Charter The 
C'onmittee ^vas informed that when the Chaiter was last renewed the old 
terms weie continued on the advice of the Nautical Adviser to the Go-\ein- 
ment of India The Committee noted vith disappointment tliat it vas 
not possible to reduce the lates, and consideied that this is inevitable so 
long as the Firm fiom whom the ship was charteied enjoys a piaetieal 
monopoly The Committee decided that a wider enquiry sliould be made 
to try and find possible competition in rates They did not consider that 
the special equipment and anangements in the “ Mahaiaja ” foi the 
purpose of canying convicts could be of such an expensive nature as to 
make it impossible to find other vessels which could easily be adapted for 
the special requirements in this case There appealed, tbeiefoie, to be no 
need to give the “ Maharaja ” a virtual monopoly 

167 The Committee examined the accounts of income and cxpend ituie^ 
th e pornn . tent— f. avingg under tl t e liood — * Poalngc and — 

iiceounts should be diawn up m moie detail next yeai, which the Duectoa 
Undci took to do ] 

Chant No 27 — Staff, HousEHOLt) and Allowances of the Governor- 

General 

168 Pdffe 112 of the Approptiahon Accounts — The Committee noled 
the persistent savings under the head “ Postage and Telegiams ”, and 
desired that the estimates under this sub-head miglit be specially sciutnused 
in connection with the next Budget 

Grant No 31 — ^Home Bepartjient 

169 Page 120 of the App) opnatxon Accounts — In regard to the le- 
mark that the oxpenditme against Secict Service Contingencies was ui - 
Audited, the Auditor General explained that, undei a procedure whieh had 
been laid down by the Secretary of State and agreed to by the Auditor 
Geneial, the head of the Department was lequiied to sciutinise the expendi- 
ture and furnish a certificate that the expenditure was necessaiy ior the 
public service 

Grant No 74 — ^Miscellaneous 

170 Page S6'8 of the Appi opt xoUon Accounts — ^The Committee con- 
sidered it to be an anomaly that the Government of India paid tlie quit 
rent ior the lease of the Piovince of Beiar and got no share of the land 
reicnue from the Piownce The Committee suggested that this question 
might be included in the Special Appendix of items requiimg considera- 
tion in connection with the constitutional changes 

In connection with certain arrear payments for consumption of ivater 
and electric current chaiges in the old Secretariat buildings, the question 
of the proper utilisation of Viceregal Lodge and other Government pio- 
perties in Old Delhi was raised The Committee had alieady lecommended 
that this question should be considered by the Government 

171 The Committee then proceeded to examine the Appropriation 
Accounts and other connected documents relating to the Finance Depait- 
ment 

Grant No 25 — Interest on Ordinart Debt, etc 

172 Paragraph li of the Audttor GenerdPs lettet {Appendix XXX) — 
The Committee welcomed the audit of the tiansaetions connected mth the 
Debt Redemption Scheme intxoducod by the Auditor General with effect 
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f,om tlip aceonnts of llie 5 cm 1029-30, aiul acicod Mitli linn flint llirre 
b'lould be a formal audit ceiUticate inseited in tlie Appiopiiation Accounts 
Ox the Accountant Geneial, Cential Revenues, so tliat llie geneial tax-p^ycr 
.ind tlie investing public ma'v have fiom 3 eai to jeai an authority ive 
a^suiance that the conditions of the Debt lledcmption Scheme ha\e been 
fully obseived 

The Committee agieed to leeommend th.it the excess ovci -voted giants 
shown in Statement B of the Auditoi Ceneial’s lettei be voted by the 
Ijcgjslatuie 

173 PauirjiapJi 6 thul — The Committee suggested that the Budget 
Officei might go into the question of tleMSimr some detailed proeeduic m 
oruei to make ehectne in piactiee am lump sum deduction v Inch it might 
he decided to make iiom a gi.iiit oi appiopiialioii 

174 Paiagiaph 7 thid — The Comrailtee decided to place on iccoid its 
ajiprcciation of the veij^ useful noik done hy the Diiectoi of Commcieial 
Auflil in the mattei ol pieseutatiou of tin aceouuts and roMevs of eom- 
mcicial concoiiis in the toim of an Appendix to the Appiopiialioii 
Accounts The Committee 1 ccominciidecl that piopos.ils foi lelieneiiment 
111 connection with Ihe Commcieial Audit Department should not intciieic 
■vvitli the nitiocluctioii of piopei eommeicuil accounts, vhere suitable, and 
the caicful •vvaleliiiig or iciults in all commeicial conceins In p.iitKular 
thej desiied that the Appendix to the Appiopnation Accounts on coiumci- 
cial conceins should be eoutmued in its piosent ioim 

17i Tlie Committee endorsed the impoitant comments in paiagiaplis 
20 — 22 of the Appendix lelating to the question of conliol oaci stores, and 
suggested that tliese paiagiaplis murht be enculatcd to all Dcpaitmcnts of 
Government 

Grant No 97 — Loans and Ad\ ancis beaiung interest 

176 The Committee noted tliat the figuies given on page SOd (f the 
Appropiiation Accounts legaiding the transactions of the PiOMiieial Loans 
Fund emphasise the need foi an adequate financial aiiangeracnl het-vveeu 
the (^cntral and the Piovincial Goicinments in oidei to safeguard the 
intcjcsts oi the foimei, paiticulaily under the new constitution 

17/ The Committee emphasised tlie irapoitance of the Finance Depail- 
ment ensuring that all Depaitments of Goieinment paj’ propel attention 
to the laiious recommendations and suggestions in the mam lepoit of the 
Committee or in its pioeeeclings, 01 m the Auditor General’s letter 01 in the 
Appiopnation Accounts of the piincipal Auditor 

Deeember'^1931^°^^^^^^^^ acljounied till 1-30 p m on Piidaj^, the 4th 
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Frocee^mgs of the Fourteenth meeting of the Public Accounts Committee, held 
on Fnday, the 4th December 1931, at 1-30 P M. 


PlIESENT 


The Hon’ble Sir Geokqe Schustiss, Chan man 
M S C lillTRA 

Kumvai IIa 3 ee Ismail Alhchan 
]\l-i T N Ramakrisuna Eeddi 
Mr B Das 

iMaulvi Sir MniLAMMAn Yakub. 

]\Ir J Ramsay Scott 
Di R D Dalal 
The Ilon’ble Sir Arthue hlc'WATTERS, Financial Seeretaiy 
V Sii Ernest Burdon, Auditor Geneial 




Membms 


Pi patent dwvng the coramniation of iJio App7 opt iaiion Accounts and 
connected doenment^ i dating to the Aimy Dcpaitnicnt — 


Ml A Macleod, Financial Advisei, 
IiIilitaiY Finance 

Li -Colonel S G A’’ Ellis, hlilitary 
Accountant Geneial 

Ml H L Ln INC-STONE, Deputy Financial 
Adviser, hlditaiv Finance 


> Witnesses 


Mr J E Blair, Deputy Secietaiy, 
Aimy Depaitment 


Picsent chinnrj the examination of the ILcmorandum fnuuslied In/ 
Sir Pyan on the financial position of the Posts and Telegiapfib IJepait- 
nienf — 


Mr T Ryan, Diiector Geneial, Posts and 
Tclcgiaphs 

Mr S P A^arma, Financial Adiisei, 
Posts and Telegiaphs 


't 



Witnesses 


179 The Committee consider cd the more important points in the pro- 
ceedings of the Alilitaiy Accounts Committee (Appendix XVIII) 

180 Paragi aph 3 of the pi oceedings — Form of the Mditai y Appi opi la- 
tion Accounts — The Committee appioied the form in which the Appropiia- 
tion Accounts had been prepared on the picsent occasion, and accepted the 
leeoniinendation of the A'lilitary Accounts Committee that the same foim be 
continued in f utui e 


181 Paragiaph 3 (iii) ihid — Abolition of Ihe pi iced stoics ledgers in 
Aisenals and other storage depots — The position i\as fully explained by the 
Financial Adviser, the Auditor General and the Military Accouidant 



Gencial The Chairman pointed out that the main questions on which it 
lias unpoitant that the public should ha-\e information were , 

(0 As legal ds the tiansaciions of the year— To what extent cash 
expenditiue on stores during a year represented something 
more or something less than normal consumption ? 

(w) jds legal de the “position at the end of the yeai To what extent 
quantities of stocks held were excessive or deficient as com- 
pared vith the standard quantities required • 

Information on questions (i) and (ii) would enable the public to know 
whether current expenditure had been more or less than what is normally 
to be expeexed, and whether a situation uas arising which was likely to 
upset the budgetary position in the future as a result of the creation of 
deficiencies which would eventually liaie to be made up out of revenue 
There uas also a tluid question which uas important for assessing the posi- 
tion, viz — 

(m) To what extent fluctuations in prices had affected expenditure 
during the vear ” 

The Financial Adviser pointed out that the only way to provide a state- 
ment of the stocks held, vhieh vould be intelligible to the public for the 
puipose of making a comparison from year to jear, uas to compile a priced 
list Avhich comer ted all stocks into the common measure of monev Com- 
parison of quantities rras haidly possible otAing to the vast number of 
items— about 80,000 On the other hrnd, he stateO eniphaticallj that the 
compaiisons made on the basis of the exi Cng priced li'-ts were really 
valueless because they only refeiied to stocks held in '''I'am depots and 
took no account of stocks held uith units, etc "What he proposed as a 
piaiticable measure was to folloAc the Biitisli practice oL gnmg \alue 3 of 
stocks for certain articles, and also to present, in connection v ith the annual 
budget estimates, a statement shoving Iioaa the annual cash expenditure 
compared with consumption of stocks in respect of certain cateuoiies of 
stoics He furthei undeitook to include in the statement information 
regaiding (in) abote, and, as regaids (n), to furnish in his Appropriation 
Accounts an informati\e statement indicating any important Aaiiations 
iioiQ normal holdings under difieient categories of stoics The sfalement 
Aiould be test-audited bj’ the Director of Army Audit The Auditor 
General on being requested by the Committee for his views confirmed that 
he Vas definitely of opinion that the present statement was of very little 
piactieal value and that statements on the lines proposed by the Financial 
Adr'Sf'r, if designed so as to gn'e information under the head stated aboAC, 
Avoiild be moie useful The Committee haAing regard to the \iev of the 
Auditor Geneial, and to the British practice in the matter decided to 
exi'iess its appioruil of tlie proposal 

182 Paiagiaph 12 ihid and Appendix E of the JMihtaiy Appropi lation 
Accounts The Committee attached great imiiortance to the proper descrip- 
tion of the Amiious items of losses slioivn in this statement, and endoi-sed 
the recommendation of the Militaiy Accounts Committee that the question 
siiould be examined by the Master General of Ordnance m consultation 
witlt the hliiitary Accounts Department 

183 Pai agiaph 3 (w) ihid — Statement showing the noimal coif of ihe 
vuwus aims of the Mihtaiy Sci vices— li was explained that the figure of 

UO 
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noimal cost per man Tvas so misleading as to serve no nseinl purpose, and 
tliat in future, following the British Practice, a statemtent will he appended 
to the budget estimates showing the estimated normal cost per unit under 
much fever detailed headings than at present The Committee agreed to 
the proposed procedure 

184 Paiagtaph 3 (v) thid — Pio foima account of the cxpendtUae m 
spccml programme mcasu7cs — The Committee accepted the recommendation 
of the J\Iilitary Accounts Committee that in future tire Director of Army 
Audit should continue to cairy out a concurrent audit of the expendi- 
tui e. 


185 ParagJ'aph 3 (x) ihid — Anialgamat^oji of the hvo pe^ision offices — 
The Mihtaiy Accountant General explained the scheme of amalgamation 
and pointed out that, as a result, theie was inei eased efficiency combined 



with a reduction of ex 

186 Pa^^tS 


PU'flw % 

in/iirgSAp^ 

pyopi ' ichvn Acv ' Onvith - — Mditayy Worts PiogiamniG — The Committee en- 
dorsed the reconimendatioii of the Militaiy Accounts Commitiee that hlili- 
tary authoiities should define moie exactly the scope ot ihe original demand 
for military works than at picsent, and conform in then expenditure mois 
closely to the scope of the original demand as so defined 


187 Paragraph 6 (ii) ihul — Tiading accowds of Mihtaiy concerns — 
The Committee desired to be informed next year of the lesults of the 
examination by the Militaiy authorities oi the hicmorandum on the subject 
by the Director of Army Audit {vide Annexuie A to Appendix XVTIi) 


188 Paragiaph 24. ihxd — Capitation Giants — Certain membe’s of <he 
Committee expressed stioiig ciiticism in r^gaid to the delr-' in the settle- 
ment ot this question, and the Committee recommended tliot the Goiein- 
ment of India should do their utmost to press llis Majesty's Goveinmcirl to 
bring about a speedy settlement 

189 Pc/iagiaph 26 ihid — General recommendation of the Mihtar'i 
Act aunts Committee that all authoiities contioUma giants skouhl studu Iho 
Appi opnation Accounts and connected commenis and suggesbons and, 
apply the lessons to then fiitw'c adimmsii ation of puhhc funds . — The Com- 
mittee fully endorsed this recommendation 


190 Memorandum fwnishcd hij Mi Eyan, Ditccloi Geneial. Posts and 
Telegraphs, 1 egarding the financial position of the Posts and Telegiaphs 
Department (Appendix XXll) — The Committee most emphaticallj’^ en- 
dorsed the view that as a matter of piinciple, tlie department slronhl be 
self-supporting, and that whatever steps were necessary to bring this about 
should be taken, and efforts could not be relaxed until this result lurd hcen 
achieved In the Committee’s view there wure three principal lines ,of 
action which might help to achieve thrs purpose — 

(o) Eetrenchment in normal expenditure — including revision of 
establishment, conditions of paj^ and semee , 

(b) Adjustment of charges to the public , 

(c) Impiovement in commercial management — to S'^euie greater 

pffioieney and increa<-ed business — resulting in xnci eased net 
rex eiiue 



As regards (a), the Committee considered that the recommendations of 
the Ketienchment Committee held the field and that the fiist task tv as to 
concentrate on them As to (&), the Committee eonsideied that nothing 
fuithei could be done at piesent As to (c), the Committee considcied 
that it might possibly be ad\antageous at some later stage to have an expert 
euqiiiiy, but they did not consider that this Avould be opportune at the 
present junetuie , for they thought it would be better to await results of 
action taken under (a) and (b) Further discussion on this subject was, 
hcAvever, adjourned until the meeting pioposed for Januaiy when the Com- 
mittee would be able to considei the Go\einment of India’s proposals for 
giving efiect to the lecommendations of the Committee on Posts and Tele- , 
gia]ihs Accounts 

191 The Committee then adjourned till 11 a m. on Saturday, the 5tli 
December 1931 
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Proceedings oi the Fifteenth meeting o! the Pubhc Accounts Committee held on 
Saturday, the 5th December 1931, at 11 A.M. 


Present ; 


The Hon’ble Six George Schuster, Chairman. 


Mr S 0 Mitra 

Kunwai Ha]ee Isslail Aiakhan. 
Mr T ISF Eamakrishna Eedbi 
S ir B Das 

Maulvi Sir Muhamihau YakuH, 
Mr J Eamsay Scott 
D rlTR D Daeal 




yilanhers. 


The Hon’ble Sir Arthur McWattees, Financial Secretary, 


Sii Ernest Burdon, Auditor General 


hir '^Moiiajimad Eafi, Deputy Secretaiy, 
Legislative Assembly Department 


} 


Eepresentative of the Le- 
gislative Assembly De- 
partment 


Mr T G Eussell, Chief Commissioner of 
Eailways 

Mr P E Eau, Director of Finance, Eailway 
Board 


Eepresentatives of 
the Eailway Board. 


Mr L S Deane, Controller of Eailway Accoimts 
Mr A C Badenoch, Director of Eailway Audit 


192 The Committee discussed with Mr Mohammad Eafi, the question of 
the submission of railway receipts by members of the Legislative Assembly in 
support of their claim for conveyance of their motor cais It was explained 
that the practice was not umf orm, some membeis submitting railway receipts 
and others givmg only a certificate of actual expeuses incurred The Auditor 
General was requested to give the Committee a short note on the question of 
uniform insistence on production of lailway receipts in respect of claims for 
conveyance of niotoi cars in all Depaitments 


193 The Committee next proceeded with the exammation of the repre- 
sentatives from the Eaih^ay Depaitment 

Grant Eo 92 — Capital outlay on Vizagapatam Harbour 

194 It was explained that the origmal project estimate was for Rs 2,23 
lakhs, and that the estimate for additional works since sanctioned moi eased 
the total sanctioned outlay on the scheme to 2,48 laldis Ow ing to delay in the 
completion of the works fuithei addition to capital outlay had to he made in 
the shape of mterest charges which brought the total revised estimate to 3,1 1 
lakhs It had been decided that the mterest charges on the capital outlay 
foi the first five years after the opemng of the port should be charged to the 
capital account, which would bung the total capital up to 4,07 lakhs The 
Committee thought it a fair ciiticism to make that Government had been too 
optimistic m regard to the project, and that they should take advantage of the 
lesson to be learnt from the experience on the scheme to pi event similar mis- 
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takes in future The Committee recommended that m case of every pioject s 
clear historical record should be compiled when the work was finally completed, 
summarismg the lessons to be learnt as a gmde for the future A record of tms 
land on all important projects would help to enable the Government m future 
to assess the prospects of new capital projects The Committee also suggested 
that, m view of the fact that the time taken for the completion of the haibour 
project has been more than originally estimated, thereby mcreasing consider- 
ably the nommal capital at chargCi the question of reducing the period during 
which interest charges on capital outlay after the opening of the poit would be 
charged to capital might be considered The peiiod uas now fixed at o years 
and it was suggested that it might be reduced to 3 years The witnesses were 
also requested to furmslr to the Committee, at their next meeting in J anuary, a 
note*^ showmg clearly what the increase m capital expenditure was due to, and 
whether the expenditure has in view of the present financial stringency now been 
curtailed to an irreducible muumum 

195 One of the members raised the question whether, m view of the fact 
that Madras and Central Pronnees would be benefited by the large expenditure 
incurred on the Vizagapatam Harbour Project, a portion of any loss incurred 
on the project should not be charged to the Provincial Governments concerned 
The Committee took the view that the course suggested vas not possible in 
regard to this project, the arrangements for winch had been finally settled long 
ago, but that the question of malung the provinces particularly concerned take 
some of the risk in the case of future projects of this kind might be noted in the 
Special Appendix of questions awaiting consideration in connection vitli consti- 
tutional changes 

196 The Committee then proceeded to consider the confidential memoran- 
dum (Appendix XXVII) by the Auditor Geneial on the recommendations of the 
Eail^vay Retrenchment Sub-committee for reduction in expenditure on Eail- 
V ay Audit and Accounts The subject was vci y fuUv discussed, and tne Com- 
mittee had the ad\ amage of hearing the anews of the Chief Commissioner based 
on his practical experience as an Agent of a Railway The issue involved 
weighing on the one side the advantages of — 

(a) decentralisation, 

(h) giMng piactical recognition to the fact that the accounts of any 
bu^siness repre-ent an essential part of the management of the 
business in regaid to which the chief executive officer ought both 
to have direct knowledge and feel direct responsibihty , 
and on the other side — 

(a) the importance of preserving the independence of the chief accounts 
officer whose sense of freedom in checking the woik of the manage- 
toent might be impaired if he v ere no more than part of the 
oiganisation under the control of the chief executive officer 

(J) the necessity (in the special case of a huge undertaking like the In" 
dian Railways consistmg of a number of separate main line sys" 
terns) of preserving co ordination of accounting work under the 
Pinancial Commissioner for Railways, who has to act as an inde- 
pendent officer responsible to the Finance Department for the 


*&nco furnished. Vide Appendix XXXIV 
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accounts, and on whom rests the special task of ensilxmg that the 
accounts are kept and presented in comhmation in an accurate 
and clear form suitable for the proper information of, and control 
by, the Legislature 

The Committee recogmsed that a distinction should be drawn between— 

(u) disciplinary control over the accounts staff and responsibihty for 
selection and posting of personnel , and 

(^’) control over the actual accounting work and the compilation of 
accounts , 


and that it might perhaps be easier to establish that the chief executive officer 
on each railway system should be responsible for (a) than for (b) But the 
Committee were generally disinclined to see the responsibihty of the Financial 
independence of the accounts staff weakened undei either 
ttW- q in Auditor General had pointed out to the Retrench- 

Accoln? I"" experimental separation of Audit and 

separated Accounts office had been placed under 

!nd thev ' administrative department, 

the view Zt 't Retrenchment Sub-committee had accepted 

y matenal departure from this prmciple would be unsound 

on fe’t that it would be improper foi them to pass judmnent 

■without an ef ^ihe Retrenchment Sub-committee, especiah'’ 

Lnd On the other 

to them by the 

. to any siKntiil d assent 

and expenditure and in information as regaids railwav receipts 

afforded to tlie Legislatmc bv Th control which had been 

question must be decisivelv ^ system Their answer to that 

even with the existing facihties as they felt that. 

Legislature over Railwav PTnw-. i f financial control by the 

factory Further masrmip]? entirely adequate or satis- 

after careful consideration he feh General informed them that 

Retienchment Sub -committee tp^o recommendations of the 

then recommendations on Railwaf W accounts, combined with 

tiott of the existing facilities for fimi o lead to a substantial dimmii- 

to accept the Auditor G^ 

the C-mmittee toLTd^ preceding paragraph, 

suyosted by the Auditoi Lneral economy 

t " “ C— « not™ 5 £ St g r S:. 

"tDepartTOnttSd be '^“°™erfed that the Eail- 
and that tS retteeir'S’ * o™ ““oonta, 
Arthur Diclcmson endorsed by Sir 

taken m accounts had been 

-t Of India with-the 
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(c) Tliat tlie advantages of a system of sepaiated accounts could not 
be expressed merely in terms of direct cost, and that the Auditor 
General considered it preferable before coming to any decision 
to see how far the separated audit of railway receipts and expen- 
diture could be safely limited and to what points the hmited 
audit could best be directed, and also how far economies could 
be made in the accounts system 

{d) That the total saving to be achieved by reverting to the old system 
of combined accounts and audit would be about 15 lakhs, and 
that the Railway accounts staff considered that they saw then 
way in any case to effecting economies of about 9 lakhs while 
reta inin g the present system 

The Committee’s conclusion on these considerations was that they could not 
at this stage recommend a reversal of the considered policy of the Government 
after it had only had two years practical trial, but they endorsed the Auditor 
General’s proposal that the Director of Railway Audit, Mr. Badenoch, should 
during the next few months conduct a scientific and methodical investigation 
into the suggestions made by the Auditor General \vide (c) abovej, and that 
in the light of his mvestigations the matter should be reconsidered by the 
Committee 

At the special request of the Committee Sir Arthur Me Watters stated 
his views as follows He agreed with what the Auditor General proposed 
and gave his personal view that unless substantial economies could be effected, 
the alternative suggestion to combine audit and accounts should be seriously 
considered, and that he would like to be convinced that the actual benefits from 
the separation were worth the increased cost. 

198 The Committee directed the Secietaiy’ to send" a copy of the Auditor 
Geneial’s confidential memoiandum and an extract of its own recommenda- 
tions to Mr Shanmukham Chetty, Chairman of the Railway Retrenchment 
Sub-committee, and ask for Ins views on the subject, 

199 The Committee desired to be furnished v ith a copy of the report’l ott 
the Kangia Valley Scheme and to bo infoimedj: of the action taken on the 
report at its next meeting in January The Committee also recommended 
that when any transactions, which are the subject of recommendations by the 
Public Accounts Committee, are concluded, the final result should be reported 
to thef Committee 

200 The Committee asked the Secretary to prepare a noted showing how 
the present system of consideration of the Military Appiopriation Accounts 
by an ad hoc committee was evolved, and what the pioper functions of the 
mam Committee weie in regard to the Military Appropnation Accounts 

201 The Committee decided to place on record its high appreciation of 
the assistance rendered to the Committee by Sir Arthur MeWatters, and its 
sense of loss at his impending retuement fiom service Sir Arthur MeWatters 
expressed his thanks to the Committee for its appreciation of his services 

* Since sent 

T Report since furnished Not printed liere 
t Information since supplied, vide Appendix X-XVIII 
II Since supplied, tilde Appondiis. XXIX 
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Proceedings ol the Sixteenth meeting of the Public Accounts Committee held 
on Friday, the 23nd Jaaaury 1933, at 11 A.M. 

Present 

' The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster, 

j\Ir S C. I\riTRA 
Kunw ar Hajoc Ismail Altkiian 
M r Ramakrishna Reddi W 

hlr .T Ramsay Scott j 

Dr R D Dalal J 

Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor General 

hir A E L. Bievyne, Emancial Secretary 

202 The Committee considered the^dra.'t of the Report and adopted it 
mth ceitam modifications 

203 The Committee considered the Auditor General’s suggestion m his 
Jlemorandum of doubtful cases of new service appearing m the accounts for 
1920-30 (Appendix IX) that expenditure on traffic suivcys on Railways need 
not be looked upon as a “ new service ” oi a “ new instiument of service ” 
requiring a specific lotc of the Legislature unless the expenditure rises, or is 
thought hkel}’’ to rise, to a sum exceeding a limit to be specified by the Pubhc 
Accounts Committee Tiic Committee decided to accept the suggestion of 
the Auditor General and considcicd that the monetary limit might be fixed 
at Rs 10,000 

204 The note circulated to thc~ Committee showing how the present 
8}'stcm of consideration of tlie j\Iilitary Appropriation Accounts by a special 
Committee was evolved, and uhat the proper functions of the mam 
Committee were in regard to the hlilitary Appropiiation Accounts (Appendix 
XXIX), u as then considered It was explamed by the Auditor General that, 
in view of the conversion of the post of Controller of Civil Accounts into that 
of Deputy Auditor General, it was necessary to modify the present consti- 
tution of the Military Accounts Committee TJie Committee desired that some 
non-official members should also be associated with the hlilitary Accounts 
Committee, and decided to recommend that in future the Mihtary Accounts 
Committee should consist of the Hon’ble the Finance Member, the Fmancial 
Secretary and three other non-official members of the Pubhc Accounts Coto- 
mittee to be nommated by that Committee. 


Cliai) man. 


Members 


n 
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V. APPENDICES. 


appendd: I. 


(Third Quarterly) 


Statement showing action taken or proposed to be taken on previous recommenda- 
tions, etc., made by the Public Accounts Committee. 
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Statement slionoing the action talen or proposed to he t-alen on iccommendalions, 

disposed of till 


Eeferenco Paragraph 

to Year of 

Sprinl Appendices of Report 

No to Report or 

last Report Proceedings 


Recommendations, ohsorvations or promises 



1927-28 


1027-28 


cn^IL (ArniToii Ge'Ji i \l) 

Tliat, nlicn preparing the accounts of the 
Dairt Parm and the Slaughter hou"e in 
the Andamans on a cornmercnl basis, 
the Auditor General should consider 
■whether anj portion of the lo“s on the 
aiorhing of these undertakings can p'o- 
perK be charged against tho Armj esti- 
mates 

That llio Auditor General mil look into 
tho question of tho iiccc-siti for a Stis 
pcn*:o ho id under Grant No 22 — “ Irri- 
gation, Naiigation, Ilinbankmcnt and 
Itrainage Morks — ohargeil to Keienuc” 
for 1927 28 


1028 29 


1028 20 


1928 29 


6 ni-o 


1924 25 

1925 2G 


1027-28 


1928-20 


78 P . That 111 order to enable the Committee to 
decide whether am recommendation 
should be made in regard to the Lsperi 
mental Print harm at Quetta, tho 
Auditor General might see whether tho 
pro forma accounts wore on a proper 
commercial basis 

That it would bo Interesting to haao, from 
the Pircctor of Commercial Audit in 
1031, a general note on the stock-taking 
system and tho methods of inspection 

That it would bo useful to have special 
comments of tho Auditor General m 
1931 to show how raatterb were going m 
regard to the increased audit charges of 
tho Indian Stores Department 

Civil, (CENTE-ai, Bouid of Ri.VEVtri:) 

That every endeavour should he made to 
ccpedito tho revision of the Sea Customs 
Act of 1878 

That it IS desirable that tho most cffeolivo 
form of audit should bo apphed to Cus- 
toms receipts but that tho cost must 
also bo taken into account 

That tho Committee should bo full 3 
iiiforraod m 1931 of tho Auditor General’s 
final mows in tho matter of tho mstitution 
of oonourrent audit in tho Customs 
Department 
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etc , made by the Public Accounts Committee which had not been finally 
July 1930 


Action taken or proposed to bo taken. 


The question has been examined in consultation ■« ith the Director of Commercial Audit It is 
understood that the consumption of the products b> the Militarj^ foiccs is comparatively 
small, and their requirements do not constitute the main reason for the maintenance of 
these institutions The strength of the troops stationed at Port Blair has also been 
considerably reduced since the question u as raised bj the Public Accounts Committee 
It IS not, therefore, considered equitable to charge any portion of the loss on 'working 
tiieso undertakings to the Aimj Estimates 


The introduction of a “ .Suspense ” head under Public Works Establishment hcadsMas autho 
rised in 1926 for the adjustment of Public orks establishment charges incurred in England 
ivhich came to notice after the pro rata distribution of establishment charges had been 
made in Jlarch final accounts With a view, however, to aaoid operating upon tho 
“ Suspense ” head, steps were taken in September 1927 to obtain nccessarv statements 
from the High Commissioner early enough to allow of necessary adjustments being made 
directly under the final heads The matter does not call for any further action 

The account has not been cast in a stiictly commercial form as the question of the treatment 
of the Farm as a commercial concern has not yet been decided by tho Government of India 
This has been mentioned in paragraph 4 of the comments on page 444 of the Appropriation 
Report, Central (Ciui), for 1929 30 


The Director of Commeicial Audit has prepared a note on the subject and included it in his 
Appendix to the Central (Civil) Appropriation Report for 1929 30 


A memorandum on the subject has been prepared and circulated to the Members of tho 
Public Accounts Committee (vide Appendix XI) 


Res ision of Sea Customs Act is still under consideration 


Further progress with the scheme relating to the ni'crnal check of Customs receipts, which 
involved considerable expenditure, has been postponed for 'the present The Auditor 
General will, however, place a Senior Officer of the Indian Audit Department on special 
dutv in November 1931, to conduct an enqi irv into the functions of the Audit Depart- 
- ment in relation to the Customs Department with a view to defining them more precisely 
and into the manner in w Inch the audit of customs receipts can be undertaken so as to 
be most effective A full statement of Auditor General’s final views in the matter of tho 
institution of concurrent audit in the Customs Department could be made to tho Public 
Accounts Committee only after the results of this enquiry are known 


H295hiaD 
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Statement showing the action tahen or proposed to be taken on recommendations, 

disposed of till 


Eeference 

to 

Serial Appendices 
No to 

last Report 


Year 

of 

Report 

Paragraph 

of 

Report 

or 

Proceedings 

1928-29 

33 R 

1928-29 

64 P 

1928-29 

66 P 

1928 29 

67 P 

1928 29 

68 P 

1928 29 

69 P 

1928-29 

73 P 



CIVIL (Centrai- Boaro of Bevenoe)— 
condd 

That the purchase of buildings for the use 
of the Income tax Department, Bihar 
and Onssa, being a “ new instrument of 
service ” rather than a “ now service ”, 
it Was not necessary to go up to the 
Assembly for a special vote 

That stops should bo taken to improve the 
estimating in the Income tax Depart- 
ment oven with the present staff 

That a note sliould bo submitted on the 
whole question of the experiment of the 
sanding of pans at Nawa, which was 
ultimatelj abandoned 

That there should bo further discussion 
between the Central Board of Revenue, 
the Auditor General and the Director of 
Commercial Audit in order that they 
might arrive at in agreed calculation of 
the extra cost involved in maintaining 
a ledger and journal for the Nort hern India 
Salt Revenue Department 

(a) That, in connection with the Northern 
India Salt Revenue Department, the 
nllooation of the expenditure relating 
to rovnltics and compensations to the 
various salt sources in the commcrdal 
accounts should be reviewed in order that 
an iindulv large proportion of it might 
not bo charged to a particular source 


(6) That the pajments to Indian States 
should bo reviewed in connection with 
the recommendations made in the Butler 
Committee’s Report 

That, in future, the reports wluch would 
bo prepared by the Superintendents of 
Government commercial concerns, should 
contain fuller explanations of variations 
in the cost of production, etc , of salt 

That figures relating to losses of opium 
should bo given in future reports for a 
senes of years in order that the Com- 
mittee might bo in a position to see 
whether the loss w^as going up or coming 
down 
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etc , made by the Pubhc Accounts Committee which had not been finally 
July 1930 — contd 


Action taken or proposed to bo ta cea 


The Government of India accept the Committee’s view 


Noted by the Central Board of Revenue 


Owing to some misundcrstnndmg the note was not circulated to the Comnuttee 
has smce been prepaied and circulated to the Members (tnde Appendix III) 


The note 


The Central Board of Revenue and the Director of Commercial Audit agree that the extra 
cost that would have to be incurred in msmtaining a ledger and journal in the Northern 
India Salt Revenue Department would be the average cost of a clerk on Rs 120 — 8 — ^200 
The Auditor General has no remarks to offer It is not proposed to create such an appoint- 
ment at present in view of the financial strmgonoy * 


(a) The Commissioner’s views on this suggestion have since been received and considered by the 
Central Board of Revenue and the Government of India They have decided that it is not 
necessary to interfere with the present allocation between different sources in Rajputana 
of so much of the ‘ treaty payments ’ (including royalty) as is at present debited to the 
cost of manufacture Even if it were possible to justify some small change m this respect, 
the matter would be of only academical interest in view of the decision reached by the 
Government in 1929 not to fix the selling price for each source stnctly in accordance with the 
cost price there but to adjust the sellmg price as between Northern India sources in the most 
convenient way, subject to the principle that the selling prices of salt from the group of 
sources should be such as to cover, in the long run, the total cost of salt produced at those 
sources 

(b) The Foreign and Political Department and the Central Board of Revenue have considered 
this matter and have decided that no further action is necessary 


Noted by the Central Board of Revenue and instructions issued 


Figures for five successive years will be given in future 


* Ftdc Appendix XVH furnished by Finance Department. 
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Statement showing the action talen or proposed to be taken on recommendations ^ 

disposed of till 


Boforenco 

to Year 

Senal Appendices of 

No to Report 

last Report 


Paragraph 

of 

Report Rcoommcndationa, obser-v ationa or promises 
or 

Proeeodinga 


15 111-16 1920-27 


1928 29 



1926 27 


1928 29 


18 in-20 


19 III 21 


20 m-22 


21 II-24 


1926 27 


1926 27 


1928-29 


1926-27 


1928-29 


1927-28 


109 P 


109 P 


Cim (Commfrcf) 

Tliat the Government of India should take 
up the question of the propnetj of debit 
mg Eeolesinafical charges incurred in 
connection with the Annj to the head 
“ Ecclesiastical ” in the Ci\ il estimates 

That an approximate allocation of Eccle- 
siastical expenditure between the Civil 
and the Armj Departments should be 
possible and tiiat a further report on the 
subject should be submitted in 1071 

Tint the revision of the Eccksmstical 
Rules should bo expedited 

That, if the arrangement relating to the 
Persian Gulf Lighting Service Eund was 
intended to ho one winch put upon the 
Shipping Companies the obligation to pnj 
dues to moot the expenses of the serv ices, 
then interest on the capital ought to be 
included m the expenses 

CIVIL (Education, Hfauth A^D Lvnds) 

That the Committee would bo glad to 
know in duo course whether the account 
of timber shipped from Burma and 
placed with the timber agents in London 
for disposal has been finallj settled 

That the question of keeping cinchona nc 
counts on a commercial basis in respect 
of the transactions of the Gov eminent of 
India be taken up ns earlj ns possible 

That the settlement of the question should 
bo expedited in consultation with the 
Government of Bengal 

That steps should be taken to place matterb 
in regard to the verification of stoeks of 
cinchona bark at Mungpoo on a satisfne 
torj footing 

That the settlement of the question should 
bo expedited in consultation with the 
Government of Bengal 

That the Go'ernmoiit of India should soon 
inv estigate, ii, consultation with the Pro- 
vincial Governments, the whole question 
of the policy to bo adopted in regard to 
the production and distribution of 
I quinine 
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, made by the Public Accounts Committee which had not been finally 
July 1930 — contd 


Action taken or proposed to be token 


A memorandum on the subject has been circulated to the members of the Pubbc Accounts 
Committee {vide Appendix V) 


The draft of the revised rules, v, hich has been prepared by the Commerce Department, will be 
referred to the other Departments of the GoTemment of India, the local Governments 
and the Ecclesiastical authorities concerned, for their observations at a very early 
date. 

A memorandum on the subject has been circulated to the members of the Pnbhc Accounts 
Committee (vide Appendix VI) 


The accounts of the “ Chong Tu ” timber have now been finally settled A sum of Rs 1,25,673 
representing the net loss to the Government of India on account of the Cheng Tu cargo, 
which was outstanding in the books of -the Accountant General, Central Revenues, was met 
by a supplementary grant of this amount Orders have also issued in regard to the allo- 
cation of the sum of £5,500 received from Messrs Howard Bros in respect of the total 
stock of timber belongmg to the Government of India held by that.firm on the Slst 
December 1928 


The suggestion that a commercial system of accounts should be introduced in this Department 
originated with the Government of Bengal who have now' dropped this matter The question 
whether the Government of India should adopt such a system separately is now under con- 
sideration in consultation with the Director of Commercial Audit 


The report of the Director of Commercial Audit who had sent one of his ofScers to Mungpoo 
to ascertam the present state of the accounts of Government of India stocks of bark and 
quinine has been received and is under consideration 


The matter is still tmder consideration 
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Statement showing the action talcen or proposed to be taJcen on recommendations, 

disposed of till 


Sena] 

No 

Eeferenoe 

to 

Appendices 

to 

last Eeport 

Year 

of 

Eeport 

Paragraph 

of 

Eeport 

or 

Proceedings^ 

Eecommendations, observations or promises 



1928-29 

18 (2) E 

CIVIL (Educ moN, Health and Lands) — 
cortd 

That the Government of India should try 
to dispose of 20 per cent of their stocks 
of quinine at a special cheap price in 
order to encourage a greater consumption 
of it for anti-malarial purposes and thus 
to create a better demand for the balance 
and that they might possibly again cir- 
cularise the Provincial Governments 
about it 

22 


1928 29 

102 P 

That, under Grant 66 — Public Health, 
more attention should have been paid to 
the progress of expenditure before a 
supplementary grant v as asked for and 
that the expenditure should bo matched 
carefully in future 

23 


1928 29 

103 P 

c 

That, whenever the statement showing the 
financial result of the sale of vaccines, 
sera, etc , manufactured at the Central 
Eesearch Institute, Kasauli, shoved 
marked variations from the proMous 
year, it would bo useful to have a suit- 
able foot note explaining the reasons for 
the variations 

24 


1928-29 

104 P 

That steps should bo taken to prevent a 
recurrence of the mistake which occurred 
in 1928 29 in connection vith the surren- 
der from the provision for the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee 

25 


1928 29 

106 P 

That the policy of Government in regard to 
the prices of veterinary products should 
be reconsidered when the introduction 
of commercial accounts at Izatnagar 
had brought out the true financial 
results 

26 


1928-29 

106 P 

That the question of the introduction of a 
proper costing system in the Mathemati- 
cal Instrument OfBce at Calcutta should 
be settled between the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands and the 
Director of Commercial Audit 

27 


1928-29 

107 P .. 

That the difference between the book values 
and market values of the stores at the 
Mathematical Instrument OfBce at Cal- 
cutta should be adjusted as soon as pos- 
sible under proper sanction 
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etc., made by the Pubhc Accounts Committee which had not been finally 
July 1930 — contd 


Action taken or proposed to be taken. 


The matter is under consideration and it is hoped that local Governments 17111 be addressed 
shortly 


The remarks have been brought to the notice of the Director General, Indian Medical Service 
and Public Health Commissioner who have noted them for future guidance 


The suggestion was brought to the notice of the Director, Central Eesearch Institute, 
Kasauli, for compliance, and has been given effect to in the Appropriation Accounts of the 
Central Government (Civil) for 1929-30 (page 226) 


Necessary instructions have been issued to the Secretary, Indian Central Cotton Committee 


Noted by the Department of Education, Health and Lands 


The question uas discussed b> the Superintendent, Mathematical Instrument Office, with the 
Director of Commercial Audit, during the latter’s visit to the Mathematical Instrument 
Office at Calcutta on the 1st April, 1931 It is understood that the Director is satisfied 
w ith the present system of costing accounts mamtained and does not wish to press for any 
alteration at present 

The Surveyor General has reported that revaluation of all stores stocked at the Mathematical 
Instrument Office at the end of each year is not possible as fifty per cent of the stocks are 
not procurable in India and have no local market value The procedure adopted in the 
office IS not to re\ alue the stocks but to bring them on when received at an average rate 
Values of ceitain old stocks, which could not bo disposed of, have been reduced under the 
sanction of the Surveyor General 
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Statement showing the action tale or proposed to be taken on recoinmendMions, 

disposed of till 


Senal 

No 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


Keforenco 

to 

Appendices 

to 

last Report 

Year 

of 

Report 

Paragraph 

of 

Report 

or 

Proceedings 

Recommondations, observations or pronuses 

j 




CIVIL (Education, Health and Lands) — 
concld 


1928 29 

110 P 

That, for the convenience of the pnhhc, 
a historical description of protected 
monuments should be made available on 
the premises where this has not already 
been done 


1928-29 

111 P 

(a) That an account of the receipts and 
expenditure of the Central Museum at 
Calcutta should be appended to the 
Appropriation Accounts, notwithstand- 
ing the general recommendation to the 
contrary which was made in 1924-25 

(b) That, after the forthcoming constitu- 
tional revision, a re organisation of the 
present statutory arrangement for the 
maintenance of the institution should be 
one of the points to be considered by the 
Government of India 


1928-29 

112 P 

That the Department might ascertam and 
inform Maulvi Muhammad Yakub whe 
ther the Persian Manuscript, Tankh t 
Herat, had been actually published 

CIVIL (Finance) 

III-l 

1922-23 

33 R 

That, as recommended b}' the Inchcape 
Committee, it is desirable to amend the 
leave rules which seem to be unneces- 
sarily compheated 

in -2 

1923 24 

30— 33R 

That the question of creating a Civil Con- 


1924 25 

12 R 

tingencies Fund on the Enghsh model 
should be considered 

in-3 

1923 24 

38 R 

That the question of the treatment of 


1925 26 

35 R 

losses of revenue due to fraud, defal- 


1926 27 

20 (2) R 

cation, etc , as a form of expenditure, 
thereby bnngmg them to the notice of 
the Public Accounts Committee through 
the Appropriation Accounts should be 
settled at an early date 

in.4 

1923 24 

43 R 

That, if sums are lost to the State through 
the irregular action of an officer who has 
retired between the date of committmg 
the irregulanty and the date of its dis- 
covery, 1 *^ should be considered whether 
any part of such sums should not be re 
covered from him in spite of his retire 
ment or whether any disciplinary action 
m the matter of reducing his pension or 
otherwise should not be taken against 
him 


1928-29 

7 P 

That the Committee took a serious mterest 
m this matter 


'J 
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etc , made by the Public Accounts Committee which had not been finally 
July 1930 — contd 


Action taken or proposed to bo taken 


Necessary instructions hare already been issued by the Director General of Arohseology in 
India to the Archaeological Superintendents to provide historical notices at the protected 
monuments in their respective circles Such notices have already been fixed on important 
monuments at Delhi and Agra 

(a) The recommendation of the Committee has been accepted and put into efieot 


(6) The necessary action in the matter will be taken in due course. 


Maulvi (now Sir) Muhammad Yakub was informed on the 26th March 1931 that 120 pages 
out of an estimated number of 644: pages of the manuscript had been printed and that 
budget provision had been made for printing as much of the work remaining to be done 
as it IS anticipated will be completed during the year 


The matter was discussed at the Conference of Einancial Representatives held in May 1931 
Detailed proposals are being considered in consultation with the Auditor General and pro- 
vincial Governments 


This has been held up pendmg revision of the constitution 


The draft rules ' regarding the treatment of losses m Government accounts" have been 
circulated to Provincial Governments and their views are being awaited 


The question of making a separate set of rules or of inserting necessary rules in the Cml Service 
Regulations was-considered and the decision reached is that the matter should not be 
proceeded with A memorandum giving reasons for the deccsion has been prepared and 
copies of it have been circulated to the members of the Committee (uide Appendix X) 
Certain instructions have also been issued to Departments, etc 
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Statement showing the action taken or jtroposed to he taken on recommendations, 

disposed of till 


Senal 

No 

Beferenoe 

to 

Appendices 

to 

last Eeport 

Year 

of 

Eeport 

Paragraph 

of 

Eeport 

or 

Proceedings 

Eecommendations, observations or promises 





CIVIL (Finance) — contd 

36 

ni-6 

1924-26 

10— HE 

That -working expenses of Commercial De- 
partments should be sho-wn on the ex- 
penditure side of the accounts and the 
mterest received from the Pro-vmcial 
Loans Fund sho-wn on the receipt side 

36 

ni-7 

1924-26 

1926 26 

33 E 

23 E 

That the question of aUowmg the Auditor 
General to have direct access to the Sec- 
retary of State should be left for exami- 
nation by the Statutory Commission 

37 

m-8 

1924-26 

1925 26 

41 E 

23 E 

That the question of remo-ving the anoma- 
lous relations between the Auditor 
General and the Auditor of Indian Jlome 
Accounts should bo left for examination 
by the Statutory Commission 

38 

mo 

1926-26 

3 E 

That, in regard to disbursements under 
Loans and Advances, the necessity for 
submittmg the outgoings to the vote of 
the Assembly should be exammed and 
that the limits of votability in regard to 
them should be made clear in accordance 
-with the proeediiro adopted in England 
m regard to similar transactions ' 

39 

m-io 

1926-26 . 

11 E 

That the question of elimmatmg large 
annual adjustments should be taken up 
by the Fmance Department as an 
Bccountmg question and definite orders 
should be issued 

<0 

m -12 

1926 26 
1926-27 

29— 32E 

20 (6) E 

That a decision on the question of a more 
systematic audit of receipts and stores 
is not likely to be reached tiU after the 
Statutory Commission has reported 

41 

ni-14 

1926 26 

69 E 

That it should be a convention that an 
opportunity should be given to the 
Public Accounts Committee or the Legis- 
lative Assembly to express their -views 
before the Governor General declares as 
non-votable an item of expenditure 
which has been votable 

42 

ni-30 

1926-27 . 

68 E 

That the Government of India should 
reach a decision on the points referred 
to m paragraphs 4 and 6 of the Auditor 
General’s hlemorandum on the -ivorlung 
of the Provincial Loans Fund (Appen- 
dix X to Public Accounts Committee’s 
Eeport on the Accounts of 1926-27) 
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etc , made by the Pubhc Accounts Qommittee which had not been finally 
July 1930 — contd- 


Aotion taken or proposed to be taken 


The orders of the Secretary of State are that a final decision on the subject shonldbe postponed 
until after receipt of the Statutory Commission’s Report The Report has since been re- 
ceived but this question has not yet been taken up in view of impending constitutional 
changes • 

Consideration of this question has been held up pending the constitutional changes 


Consideration of this questipn has been held up pending the constitutional changes 


The consideration of the question of votability of disbursements under Debt and Deposit 
heads has been held up pending the constitutional changes 


The question is still under consideration 


The issue raised is one of many concerning the functions and authority of the Auditor General 
which will require examination as part of the arrangements to be made in connection with 
the constitutional changes 

This has been held up pending revision of the constitution * 


The question is under consideration 


*8 But ee paragraph 10 of the Proceedings and Appendix XXIIL 
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Statement shomng the adion taken or proposed to be taken on recommendation, 

disposed of till 


Senal 

No 

Eeforenco 

to 

Appendices 

to 

last Eejiort 

Year 

of 

Eeport 

Paragraph 

of 

Eeport 

or 

Proceedings 

Recommendations, observations or promisea 





CIVIL (Pxnakce) — contd 

43 

n -6 

1927-28 

18 E 

That the question of the necessity for the 
Reserve placed at the disposal of the 
Finance Department should be further 
considered 

44 

n-27 

1927 28 

66 R 

That the Finance Department should en- 
quire into the possibility of improving 
the present procedure for the preparation 
of budgets in areas like Delhi where there 

18 a separate Pay and Accounts OfiBoer 
who can assist the Chief Commissioner 
in frammg accurate budgets 

46 

n-28 

1927 28 

57 R 

That the fact that the expenditure shown 
under the head Agrieultuie ’ under 
Grant 76 Delhi relates to the maintenance 
of gardens in the Delhi City and not to 
the improvement of agriculture in rural 
areas should bo made clear in future 
Demands for Grants and Appropriation 
Accounts by the exhibition of the expen- 
diture under the sub head ‘Horticulture ’ 

46 


1928 29 

9 R 

That the Assembly should assent to the 
excess grants mentioned by the Com- 
mittee 

47 


1928 29 

11 E 

That they are content that a procedure 
similar to that adopted on the occasion 
of the discussion of the Pubhc Accounts 
Committee’s Report for 1927-28 in the 
Assembly in 1930 should be adopted in 
future years unless the Assemblj desire 
that one of the other alternatives sug- 
gested in paragraph 30 of that Eeport 
should be adopted in any particular year 

48 


1928-29 

12 R 

That, in regard to the reviews of Govern- 
ment commercial concerns in the Civil 
Department, the Committee want a 
comparison of the results of a senes of 
years including those of the latest year 
for which audited figures can bo made 
available , and that the Finance Depart- 
ment should pursue the question of 
speeding up audited figures for the pur- 
pose 

49 


1928-29 

18(1) E 

That Government should make sure that 
all cases held up pending the constitution- 
al revision are brought under review at 
the first opportunity 
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ate , made hy the Public Accounts Committee which had not been finally 
July 1930 — contd 



V 
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StatemeM shninng the action taken or proposed to he taken on recommendations, 

disposed of tiU 


Eefercnce Paragraph 

to Year of 

Serial Appendices of Report 

No to Report or 

last Report Proceedings 


Recommendations, observations or promises 


1928-29 


1928 29 


1928 29 


1928-29 


1928 29 


1928 29 


CIVIL (Finakoe) — contd 

(a) That the improvement of financial 
control IB a matter which reqniros eons 
tant attention 

(b) Where there is a Pay and Accounts 
Office in operation, the advice of the 
officer in charge should bo obtamed be- 
fore surrenders are made and such 
advice as regards supplementary grants, 
etc , should bo promptly followed 

That the question of Provincial balances 
should bo carefully ovamincd in con- 
nection with tho forthcoming constitu- 
tional revion and that tho services ren- 
dered by the Central Government to tho 
Provincial Governments ns their banker 
should be treated on a strictly commercial 
basis, the Provincial Governments being 
required to keep balances according to 
tho needs of tho situation and to pay 
interest on over drafts, just as they 
ivould do ivith a banker 

That tho Government of India should con 
Bider tho possibility of nlloinng more 
time for the nork of tho Public Accounts 
Committee in future jears 

That Goicrnment should see that rule Cl 
of the Indian Legislative Rules is suit 
ablj amended in tune so ns to provnde 
for re election of members to tho Public 
Accounts Committee when the life of tho 
Assomblj IS extended bej ond 3 years 

That tho Chairman would see if anything 
could bo done to correct the erroneous 
impression that there were clashes 
between tho Public Accounts Committee 
and Goyomment 

That the lists of outstandings given in tho 
reports of Audit Officers ^ould bo agreed 
with tho Appendices prepared for tho 
Committee which should be arranged 
by Departments 


1928-29 71 P That the accounts of the Opium Depart- 

ment for tho year ending the 30th Sep- 
tember 1929, might be circulated with the 
first quarterly Statement which would 
go to the members of tho Committee in 
accordance with the procedure laid down 
in paragraph 4 of the Finance Depart- 
ment Resolution of the 13th June 1930 


* No. 61 transferred to Posts and Telegraphs Section 
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etc , made by the Public Accounts Gommtifee which, had not been finally 
July 1930 — contd 


Action taken or proposed to be taken. 


The Government of India accept the Committee’s views which have been brought to the notice 
of the various Controlhng authorities 


Noted 


Every endeavour will be made to meet the wishes of the Committee 


The question of amending the Indian Legislative Rules in the direction indicated will bo 
considered in due course 


Noted 


This has been done so far as the Report of the Accountant General, Central Revenues, on the 
Appropriation Accounts of the Central Government (Cml) for 1929-30 is concerned Neces- 
sary reconciliation* statements will be issued for the convenience of the Members of the 
Committee in respect of the outstandings shown in the Railway and the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Appropnation Reports for 1929-30 invhich the arrangement could not be adopted. 
Necessary instructions regarding the new procedure have already been issued by the 
Auditor General to the Audit Officers concerned 

The accounts in question have been incorporated in the “ Appendix to the Appropnation 
Accounts of the Central Government (Civil) for 1929 30 ”, copies of which have been 
circulated to the momoers of the Committee 


* Reooncihation Statements smoe furnished by Einauce Department Not pnnted here 
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Statement shomng the action taken or proposed to he taken on recommendations, 

disposed of till 


Serial 

No 

Beference 

to 

Appendices 
to •- 

last Beport 

Year 

of 

Beport 

Paragraph 

of 

Beport 

or 

Proceedings 

Becommendations, observations or promises 

68 


1928 29 

128 P 

CIVIL (PiNANcr) — condd 

That the general average of saving under 

69 


1928 29 

129 P 

Grant 67-Curreney was high 

That a smtable note should ho inserted in 

60 


1928 29 

130 P 

the Appropriation Accounts in cases in 
ivhich any change of importance is 
made 

That explanations of individual excesses 

61 


1928 29 

131 P 

of less than Bs 100 need not he given 
in the Appropriation Accounts in 
future 

(a) That the question of the net addition to 

62 


1928 29 

* 

147 P 

the charge on Central revenues mvolved 
in the apparent increase in the cost of 
the High Commissioner’s establishment, 
should bo settled by the Pinance Depart- 
ment in consultation Mith the Auditor 
General and 

(b) that "tthen there is a change in the ac- 
countmg procedure there should bo an 
explanatory note in the Appropriation 
Accounts 

That the annual discussion of the Beport 

63 

ni-19 

1926-27 

39 B 

of the Committee by the Legislative 
Assembly should preferably take place 
before the presentation of the Bailnay 
Budget 

Civil (Foreign and Political) 

That the Committee would like to know 

64 

ni .28 

1926-27 

64 B 

the progress made in the settlement of 
claims with Foreign Governments m 
connection nith repatriation of refugees 
from India 

That the Committee would like to have a 

66 


1928 29 

76 P 

report showmg the progress of the settle- 
ment of the outstanding claims agamst 
certain Foreign Governments and Indian 
States 

That arrangements might be made ivith 





the Goiemment of the Punjab with a 
view to framing more reliable estimates of 
expenditure on account of the training 
of N W F Province students at the 
Kong Edward Medical College, Lahore, 
and Medical School, Amritsar 
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etc , made by the Picblm Accounts Committee which had not been finally 
July 1930 — contd 


Action taken or proposed to be taken 


The point has been examinedjin consultation ivith the Controller of the Currency and the Master, 
Secunty Printing, and it has been ascertained that the savings occurred mainly under the 
Currency Note Press and were due to the fact that the estimate was for the first complete 
year of working with no previous data on which it could be based. 

Noted 


Accepted 


(a) Settled 


(b) Noted 


The recommendation was given effect to in connection with the discussion of the Public 
Accounts Committee’s Report for 1928-29 


1 The Government of India have since written off the amounts outstanding in the books of the 
* various accounts ofBcors Any outstandmgs which may be subsequently recovered will be 
f credited in the books of the Accountant General, Central Revenues 


In regard to claims against Foreign Governments further negotiations are now m progress 
as the Persian Government have since re opened the question of payment The reference 
to Indian States was to an outstanding claim against the Jaipurj State which has been 
finally settled 

■ Necessary action has been taken 


H295PinD 
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Statement shomng the acHon talen or proposed to he tahen on rec^memdaiions 

Q/isposcCv or x/ttv 


Senal 

No 

Beference 

to 

Appendices 

to 

last Eeport 

Year 

of 

Eeport 

Paragraph 

of 

Eeport 

or 

Proceedings 

Recommendations, observations or promises 





CIVIL (Foeeign and Politioal) — concld 

66 

• • 

1928-29 

77 P 

That a note should be submitted on the 
Pohce Clothing Fund in Baluchistan as 
well as on any other funds of the land 
which might be in existence 

67 

• 

1928-29 

78 P 

That a special report on the Experimental 
Fruit Farm at Quetta should bo sub 
mittedm 1931 

68 

* 

1928-29 

79 P 

That the Foreign and Political Department 
might exanune the reasons for the non- 
utihsation of the provision made under 
Grant No 79-Eajputana for the award 
of Scholarships to a female student and 
let Maulvi Sluhammad Yakub know 
about them 

69 

• • 

1928-29 

80 P 

That, in regard to the outstandmgs agamst 
the Persian Government representmg 
the pay, allowances, pension contribu- 
tion and leave salary of certain Assistant 
Surgeons whom the Government of 
India had been deputing in the past for 
quarantme work in the Persian Gulf, it 
might bo satisfactory to arrive at a 
settlement on the basis of recovenng the 
portion for which liabihty had been 
admitted and waiving the balance of the 
claim 

70 

« • 

1928 29 

34 E 

That only in very exceptional cases should 
irregularities like falsification of vouchors 
an d other documents and temporary reten- 
tion of a considerable sum of money be 
condoned by allowing the officer to 
proceed on leave and then to resign 
hiB appointment with effect from the 
date of expiiy of the leave 

71 

\ 


1928-29 

84 P 

That, in connection with the apportionment 
of the cost of certam Diplomatic and 
Consular Estabhshments in Persia be- 
tween the Imperial and Indian Govern- 
ments, further action should betaken in 
order to effect the recovery from the Im- 
perial Government m respect of their 
share of the cost for Februaiy and 
hlarch 1919 
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dc , mnde by the Fublic Accowxis CommxUcc xthich had not been finaUy 
Jxih/ 1930 — Gontd 


Action talvcn or proposed to bo taken. 


A note on tho Police Clothing and Police Equipment Fandi in Baluchistan, furniahod by tho 
Local Admimst ration, has been arculntcd to tho members of the Committee (tide Appendix 
XIV) With the introduction of tho Personal deposit account sirsfem at the Quetta 
Treasury in respect of these Funds, thoj have ceased to exist as Local Funds 

A report bj' tho Agricultural Officer, Baluchistan, on tho Expcnmental Fruit Farm at Quetta 
has been received and is under the consideration of tho Government of India Meanvhilo 
copies of it have boon circulated to tho members of the Committee (tndc Appendix IV) 

Maulvi Sir JIuhammad Yakub has been informed of tho reasons for the non utilisation of 
tho provision 


|Tho Government of India have decided ns before to contm ue to press for payment at 
regular inter vols 


Th 0 attention of the Local Governments has been draum to the remarks of tho Committee 


His Iiinjosty 'e Go\ emmont have finally refused to pay n moiety of the expenditure and it has 
therefore been decided to drop the matter 
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Siatement sTiomng the action ialen or 'proposed to he taken on recommendations, 

disposed of till 


Eeference 

to 

Senal Appendices 
Ko to 

last Report 


Paragraph 
Year of 

of Report Recommendations, observations or promises 

Report or 

Proceedings 



m-26 

n-55 


CIVIL (Home) 

1926 27 69 R That the question of the form in vhich the 

pro forma profit and loss accounts in 
respect of S S “ Maharaja ” should he 
prepared and the question of placing 
the Commissariat Department on a 
commercial basis should be settled 
early 

1926 27 60 R That the proposed combined audit and 

1927-28 126 P accounts office for the Andamans should 

1928 29 18 (3) R be established as soon as possible and 

that the head of the Office, Mhen one is 
instituted, should be a man mth general 
inteUigence — an Accounts Officer who 
would keep an eye as to how the adrmnis 
tration was gomg on generally 
from the pomt of view of financial 
results 

1928 29 32 R That the purchase of a loud speaker appa- 

ratus by the head of a local Adminis- 
tration cannot be held to be a new 


6 m-ii 


1928 29 119 P That the attention of the Pubho Service 

Commission should be drawn to the 
omission to obtam an additional allot- 
ment in respect of the cost of 
electno energy consumed at Metcalfe 
House 

CIVIL (Industeies akd Laboto) 

1925-26 22 R That the deficit on account of the non- 

commercial portion of the work of the 
Indian Stores Department connected with 
the development of Indian Industries 
should be separately exhibited m the 
accounts m order that the true position 
of the Department might be more faith- 
' fully recorded 

* 

1928-29 . 139 P That the Committee are not prepared to 

accept as final the decision of the Gov- 
ernment of India that the separate ex- 
hibition of the accounts relatmg to the 
non-commercial portion of the work of 
the Indian Stores Department is im- 
practicable , and that special attempts 
should be made to evolve a system m 
consultation with the Director of Com- 
mercial Audit 
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eic , made by the Pttblic Accounts Committee wliicJi had not been finally 
July 1930 — contd 


Action taken or proposed to bo taken 


The form of the proforma profit and loss accounts in respect of S S “ Maharaja ” has since been 
settled, and the Commissariat Department has also been placed on a commercial basis 


Owing to financial stnngencj the scheme fora combined audit and accounts ofSco in the Anda- 
mans has been postponed for the present 


The Government of India accept the Committee’s view, 


The attention of the Public Son ice Commission has been drawn to the remarks of the Public 
Accounts Committee 


The question has been discussed b> the Chief Controller of Stores with the Director of Commercial 
Audit and the Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department The Chief Controller of Stores 
has reported that a decision has been arrived at and that the Profit and Loss Account 
for the vear 1930-31 is bemg prepared by the Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department, 
on the lines decided upon * 


* Note and the Profit and Loss Account since furmshed, tide Appendix XXI\’^ 
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Statement shomng the action talen or proposed to he talcn on recommendations, 

disposed of till 


Roferonoo 

to Year 

Gorial Appondlcca of 

No to Report. 

Inst Report. 


Pnrn^apli 

Report 

or 

Proceedings 


Recommendnf ions, observations or promises 


77 in.l3 . . 1925 20 . 47 R 


1928 29 . . 97 P 


OIVIL (iNDUsmins ami LAiioun) — contd 

Tlint tbo Committee should bo informed 
V bother Goienimont ha^e accepted the 
eiigpestioii that the control of the roads 
and buildings m the No^th-^V«.^t Fron- 
tier Province should lie transferred from 
thojMihlnr\ Engineering Scr\ ices to the 
Public W orbs Department 


That it IS desirable that the matter should 
lie decidwl one na> or the other in tbo 
couriLO of 1931 


78 in.23 .. 1920 27 . 57 11 

1928 20 99 P 


T1 at tbo foUoiving questions sboiild bo 
si'ttleil nsearlj as possible — 


(a) revision of rents of residential build- 
ings in Delhi , 


(b) ndcqunoa of rents charged for furni- 
ture siippliwl to Government resi- 
dential buildings m Delhi , 


(c) incidence of ovpenditnre on theresi 
denee , etc , of His Evcellency the 
Commander in-Cbief, and 


(d) rccoverj from Commoivinl Depart- 
ments of the loss incurred on 
account of residential buildings 
supplied to them by the Pubfie 
^^orks Department 


1928 29 .. 


That, in shoving the financial results of the 
arrangements for tho supply of furniture 
to the tenants of Goieninient residential 
buildings in Delhi and Now Delhi, tlio 
rent of tbo fiirmturo, wlueh ism practice 
Bupplics-l free to IIis Excelloncj the 
Commander m Chief, should be oxcluded 
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etc , Tmde hy the Public Accounts Committee which had not been finally 
July 1930 — contd 


Action taken or proposed to bo taken. 


The North-West Frontier Province Subjects Committee^havo made certain recommondations 
in the matter and the views of the local Administration on those recommendations are 
now awaited by the Government of India 


(a) The peons’ quarters in New Delhi are the only buildings now loft of which rents have 
not yet been revised 


(6) Inventories of furmturo have been prepared in the case of bungalows of Hon’blo Mem- 
bers and Gazetted Officers, and clerks’ quarters in the New Capital Area Proposals 
m respect of the revision of the scale and rents of furmturo m these buildmgs have been 
approved by the Government of India The proposal to revalue the furmture according 
to market rates has also been approved and the revaluation completed 


(c) It has been decided that pending a revision of the constitution, the present practice of the 
civil estimates bearmg the expenditure on account of the free supply of residences and 
furniture to His Excellency the Commander-m-Chiof should contmuo 


(d) All the Commercial Departments have accepted the proposal with the exception of the Army 
Department who have challenged their bemg classiBod as a Commercial De- 
partment This point IS at present under consideration m the Finance Department in 
consultation with the Army Department 


Necessary action has been taken in the matter. 
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Statement showing the action taJcen or proposed to he ialen on recommendations, 

disposed of till 


Senal 

No 

Referenoo 

to 

Appendices 

to 

last Report 

Year 

of 

Report 

Paragraph 

of 

Report 

or 

Proceedings 

Recommendations, ohscrvations or pronuses 





Cn'IL (Industkiis and Labodh) — concUl 

80 

n-18 

1927-28 

43 R 

That Government should cither issue orders 
that all stores (other than stores of a 
special technical nature) required by any 
Goaernmeiit Department should in future 
ho purchased through the Indian Stores 
Department, or appoint n Committee 
of the Logislatno Asscmhlj to enquire 
into the present position and u orbing of 
the Indian Stores Dep irtmenl 

- 


1928 29 

16 R 

That the issue of instiiictions to Heads of 
Departments subordinate' to the De 
partinents of the Goeernment of India 
other than the Railuaj Departincnt and 
the Department of Industries and Labour 
regarding the purcliasc of stores through 
the Indian Stores Department should bo 
expedited 

81 


1928-29 

17 R 

That, u ilh a \ lou to making the Indian 
Stores Department self supporting, tlio 
question of the aarious Departments of 
the Goa ornmont of India making serious 
efforts to purchase stores through that 
Department bo constantlj kept under ro- 
1 low and that tho Committee propose to 
enquire into the matter again in 1931 

82 

n.6i 

1927-28 

81 P 

That it might bo desirable to appoint a 
Committee of tho Legislature to deal 
•with tho allotment, etc , of residences 
to members in Simla 

83 

• 

1928-29 

36 R 

That it IS very important that Departments 
of tho Government of India should give 
the Central Printing Oflico ns long notice 
ns possible of their requirements m order 
that tho latter maj be able to nrrango 
tho work in tho most economical manner 

84 


1928-29 

96 P 

That it is dangerous to reanluo assets of 
tho typo of printing machmes by UTiting 
up tho original cost 

8.’) 

.T" 

• 

1928-29 .. 

141 P 

That it "would bo valuable if tho Indian 
Stores Department could consider tho 
question of pubhshing a pamphlet sliorv - 
mg tho extent of educative and other 
■work which it was doing in tho direction 
of assisting Indian industries | 
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dc., imdc by the Pnhhc Accounts Committee which had not been finaUu 
July 1930 — contd 


Action taken or proposed to bo taken 


Bc'^ule? the Railways and the Hoads of Dcparlmonls under the Hep irtmcrU of Indii'-trics nml 
Labour, instructions ha\o smte been issued to !Minor Loc.il Go\cmm> nts and lo all Heads 
of Dcjiartincnfs subordinate to the Home, Commerce and ronipn and I'oiititid D'part- 
lutntb, and to the Rriartc Secrctarj ind the Alilitarj Secretary to His rvi-clUimj the 
Viceroy to purchase {with (crtai i exceptions) their stores thronsih thr af;cnc\ of the Indian 
Stores Department Similar instructions haae also been issned to the Head i of De- 
partments subordinate to the Finance Dcparlnient, except the Controller of the Currency and 
the 'Master, Secunty rrintinp, India, who have been directed to employ the Indnn Stores 
Department ns far as they can do so with advantage The Leci^latno Dcji rtment, the 
' Lcgislntixo Assemblx' Department and the Financial AdM^tr (ililitiri linanee)hftvo 
also decided to obtain then ro iiiiremcnts of stores through the Indian Stori's Department 
The quc-ition of issuing similar instructions to the Heads of Dej artnients subo-dinate to 
other Donarlmonts of the Government of India is under confident ion The main ques- 
tion of tfio present position and future working of the Indian Stores Dejiartmcnt i > aho 
under examination by a Committee of tho As'-cmbly in connection with rctn nchment 


The question is constantly kept under toxiovv Every effort la made to see that putoliasos ou 
behalf of tho Government Departments aro made through tho Indian Stores Di,p>irtmont as 
far as possible 


Tho question has been considered and dropped 


Necessary instnictions havo been issued to tho Departments 


Tho comments of tho Public Accounts Committco liav o been brought to the notice of the ofhetra 
in cliargo of tho Government of India Presses who havo lieenmstructcd to obtain the appro- 
val of tho Controller of Prmting and Stationery before dead stock articks an\ desenptioa 
are rovalncd 

« 

A p,amplilot on assistance rendered by the Indian Stores Department has beem prepare 1 and 
copies thereof will bo supplied to tho members of tho Public Accounts CommittcK • 


*Copies smeo supplied by the Department of indnstnes and Labonr Not pnntea hem 
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Statement showing the actwn taken or froposeA to he taken on recommendations, 

disposed of till 


Eeference ( Paragrapli 

Year of 

of Eeport Recommendations, observations or promises 

Report or i 

Proceeding I 


MILITARY 

nr.lfi . 1926-27 38 R That the Committee ivonld like to know the 

result of tho negotiations botivcon the 
Government of India and tho War OfBco 
in connection with tho vanous claims 
by tho Impenal Government against 
Indian revenues mainly in respeot of 
babihties ansmg out of the War 

. . 1928-29 . 15 R . . That tho Committee would await tho result 

of tho joint evamination of tho question 
of improving tho trading accounts of 
manufacturing establishments on the 
Mihtary side, by the Directors of Army 
and Commercial Audit, which tho Audi- 
tor General hod promised to arrange 



to 

Appendices 

to 

last Report 


3 , , 1928 29 . 27 R . (a) That there is room for improvement, 

BO far ns tho Military Appropriation 
Accounts nro concerned, in tho durction 
of closer and more correct estimating, 
particularly in regard to tho Homo csti 
mates, where it should bo possible for tho 
Indian and tho Homo Fstimatmg OfGcers, 
to keep in closer touch ivith ono 
another and thus avoid laigo differences 
between estimates and actuals pertain- 
ing to ordinary charges recurring from 
year to year , and 

{b) That these nows, which tho Committeo 
share with tho Auditor General, should bo 
brought to tho notice of tho Scoretarv of 
State 

4 . 1928-29 28 R .. (a) That ns much of tho special military 

expenditure ns possible should bo exhibi- 
ted separately in the accounts and that 
tlie Financo Department should see what 
action can bo taken as regards tho re- 
mamder with a now to its being dotor- 
mmed with tho greatest measure of neon- 
rnoy which is possible 

(6) That it might bo desirable to detail an 
Audit OfiQcer in order that suitable 
accounting arrangements might be de- 
vised in consultation with the Mihtnry 
Accountant General 

(c) That, m order that tho Appropriation 
Accounts may completely fulfil their 
function. It IS necessary that they should 
mclude an esnimnation of tho receipt side 
of tho account, though not in great detail 
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etc , made hy the Fublto Accounts Committee which had not been finally 
July 1930 — contd 


Action taken or proposed to be taken 


The negotiations have almost reached their final stage and the terms of the settlement may be 
expected to bo announced shortly 


A joint examination of the accounts of Army Trading Concerns, other than Ordnance and 
Clothing Factories, was carried out by the Director of Commercial Audit and the Director 
of Army Audit and certain improvements have been made in the form of the accounts of 
Medical Stores Depots, Grass Farms and Dairy Farms for 1929 30 The question of 
the utility of consolidated accounts for these trading concerns and whether trading ac- 
counts arc necessary for all the concerns is under consideration Please see paragraph 15 
of the Director of Army Audit’s Report on the Appropriation Accounts of the Army, Marine 
and Mihtarv Engineer Services for 1929 30 The question of the correctness and utility 
of the consohdated accounts for these trading concerns and whether trading accounts are 
necessary for all of them has been oxanuned and the general results thereof ivill be present- 
ed by the Director of Army Audit to the Military Accounts Committee 


(a) and (6) The Auditor General’s views have been commumcated to the Secretary of State 
As payment of furlough allowances, etc , forms one of the mam items of expenditure in- 
curred by the Home Authorities, enquiries were made of the Secretary of State whether 
the supply from India of approximate data showmg the numbers, ranks, etc , of officers 
and others who propose to take leave in the ensuing year, together with the period of leave 
in each case, would facilitate the preparation of more accurate estimates The remarks of 
the India Office on the proposal have been received The correspondence between the 
Government of India and the India Office was shown to the Auditor General at whose 
instance it is proposed to place the correspondence before the Military Accounts Commit- 
tee for consideration 


{a) and (6) The question of separately compiling in the accounts actual figures of expenditure 
incurred on programme measures has since been carefully considered in consultation with the 
Director of Army Audit and it has been found impracticable to do so A record is, however, 
being maintained showing, in respect of each item of the programme, the estimated amount 
of expenditure already incurred, the amount allotted in the financial year for the time being 
current and an estimate of the expenditure remaining to bo incurred The record of 
ex^penditure incurred is checked by the Director of Army Audit to ensure that the figures are 
substantially correct TJie audit of expenditure incurred during 1928 29 and 1929-30 is 
complete except for one item only which is under examination A statement of the esti- 
mated expenditure incurred during 1930 31 has been sent to the Director of Army Audit 
and 13 being audited by him 


(c) Noted The suggestion has been given effect to in the Appropnation Accounts for 1929-30 
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Stai-emmt ^lovmq the action taken or pioposed to be taken on recommendations, 

'r disposed of till 


Senal 

No 

Eeference 

to 

Appendices 

to 

last Report 

Year 

o£ 

Report 

Paragraph 

of 

' Report 
or 

Proceedings 

Recommendations, observations or promises 





POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 

] 

m-16 

1925-26 

66 R 

That the Committee Mould like to know 
the result of the examination of the ques 
tion of transferring the control of the 
Indo European' Telegraph Department 
to India 

2 

III 17 

1926 27 

1928 29 

35 R 

13 P 

That the Government of India should con- 
sider vhether the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department might not use its accumu- 
lations m the Depreciation Fund for 
avoidance of debt to that Go\ernment 
on account of Capital Outlay on new 
assets 

3 


1926 27 

72 R 

That the Committee would be interested 
to see the results of the detailed enquiry 
in regard to the comparative cost of 
runiung the Indian Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department and the Indo Europ- 
ean Telegraph Department 


• « 

1928-29 

16 P 

That the Accountant General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, was in correspondence with 
the -Director in Chief of the Indo-Euiop- 
ean Telegraph Department and Mould 
submit a full report on the question of 
the comparative cost of running the In- 
dian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
and the Indo European Telegraph De- 
partment 

4 

n -9 

1927-28 

23 R 

That they would be glad to have a report 



1928 29 

14 P 

shoiving how the new system of making 
Departments responsible for the mam- 
tenance of their own bmldmgs has work- 
ed so far as the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department is Concerned (see paragraph 

3 of Appendix XV to Pubhc Accounts 
Committee’s Report for 1928 29) 

C 

n-io 

1927-28 

24 R 

1 

That a small Committee be set up to con- 
sider how far the present system of ac 
countmg really provides a true picture 
of the commercial results of the working 
' of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
and, as the chief part of this enquiry, to 
investigate the actual results of the pre- 
sent provision for depreciation and to 
consider in particular its adequacy havmg 
regard to replacements which are likely 
to be necessary, and to the foundation 
on which the capital account as it stands 
at present has been built up 



1928-29 

12 P 

That the whole question would be taken 
up with the new Member in charge of the 
Department of Industries and Labour , 












etc , made by the ^Puhhc Accounts Comtmttee which had not been finally 
July 1930 — coatd. 


/ 

Action taken or proposed to to taken 


The Indo European Telegraph Department was abolished on the 1st March 1931, and the lines 
and offices of that Department within Indian limits were transferred to the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs Department with effect from the same date 


The Government of India have decided that for the purpose of revised estimate, 1930 31, 
and Budget estimate, 1931-32, the lates of mtorest payable by them on the balances of the 
Depreciation Fund should be the same as those payable by the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment on 'its capital outlay If this arrangement is made permanent, there will be no 
advantage in using the assets of the Depreciation Fund for meeting capital outlay on now 
assets 


In view of the abolition of the Indo European Telegraph Department on the 1st March 1931, 
the information is presumably not required any longer 


Reports from the Heads of aU Circles have been received and carefully examined These 
reports indicate that while the carrying out of repairs of the smaller buildings has been 
successful and economical, there has been some difficulty about properly supemsmg larger 
works and especially new works 

2 Various defects m procedure brought to light by these reports have now been exanuned 
and instructions have been issued, which it is hoped will place matters on a satisfactory 
footmg One of the mam difficulties experienced by Executive Officers has been in cover- 
ing the cost of the essential supervisory staff when the outlav for this staff is restricted 
to 10% of the total expenditure This pomt is now being further examined 

3 There appears to be no doubt that the system has resulted in an improvement m the 
state of the Department’s mofussil buddings In the case of large buildings m the larger 
towns repair work has been entrusted to a considerable extent to the Pubhc Works 
Department 


The Committee, which was appomted in February 1931, has submitted its report which is 
under the consideration of the Government of India 


Statement sTiomng (he action taken or proposed to he taken on recommendations, 

disposed of till 


Sonal 

No 

Beferenoe 

to 

Appendices 

to 

last Beport 

Year 

of 

Beport 

Paragraph 

of 

Beport 

or 

Proceedings 

Becommendations, observations or promises 





POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS— confd 

C 

n -11 . 

1927-28 

26 B 

That the settlement of claims of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department agamst 
Railway and Canal Administrations on 
account of rentals of telegraph and tele- 
phone wires, etc , should he expedited 

7 

n-17 

1927-28 . 

42 R 

That the Government should consider 
whether the relative rates of charges 
levied for telegrams and those levied 
for the use of tru^ telephone hnes should 
not be revised so as to secure the best 
possible economic results 

8 

n.48 

1927-28 

32 (3) P 

That the Government Actuary’s report on 
the assessment of the pensionary habihty 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
bemg now available, there should be no. 
further delay in settlmg the question 

9 

• • 


18 (4) B 

That the question of the free grant of post- 
age stamps to Indian States should be 
exammed in order to see whether the 
Department should not got a credit for 
the amount in view of the commercial- 
isation of the accounts 

10 

» • 

1928-29 .. 

20 E 

That the financial effect of recent revisions 
of estabhshments of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department was not accurately 
gauged at the tune when the revisions 
were embarked upon, that, even makmg 
all allowances for difficulties, there ought 
to be much closer estimatmg in this res- 
pect, and that the Fmance Department 
ought to msist in future on much 
better estimates before they approve such 
schemes 

11 


1928-29 . 

36 and 18 
(4) R 

That it IS essential that the finances of the 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
should be placed on a satisfactory footmg 
as early as possible, that the question 
of the various mter-departmental adjust- 
ments should bo settled as expeditiously 
as possible and that the Government of 
India might place before the Committee 
in 1931 a carefully considered Memoran- 
dum on the whole subject 
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dc , made by the Fvbhc Accounts Committee which had not'been fnally 
July 1930 — contd 


Action taken or proposed to bo taken 


The rate of rent of mrcs leased to Canal anthonties has already been revised and the 
proposal for the revision of the rent of •wires leased to Railways has been referred to 
the Railwav Board and their remarks are awaited 


The (jnestion is under consideration * 


Tho Posts and Telegraphs Accounts Enquiry Committoo, which was appointed in February 
1931, has considered the question and submitted its report which is ■under tho considera- 
tion of tho Government of India. 


See remarks against item 8 


This has been noted and will bo attended to in fntuit. 


See remarks against item 8 


♦Memorandum smee furnished by tho Department of Industries and Labour (Posts and 
Telegraphs), vide Appendix XX 
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Statement shomng the action folcn or proposed to be talen on recommendations, 

disposed of till 


Reference 

to Year 

Serial Appendices of 

Ifo to Report 

last Report 



Paragraph 

of 

Report 

or 

Proceedings 


Recommendations, observations or promises 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS— ceneZd 

That a ' — "‘-■‘ement should be 

given ^ the losses to the 

Posts and Telegraphs Department on 
account of fraud, embezzlement, etc , 
for ten consecutive years 

(а) That the way in which the figures show- 

mg the percentage of the cost of estabhsh- 
ment to works expenditure in the various 
Telegraph Engineering Circles had been 
brought out was misleadmg, that it should 
be considered whether it would not be 
possible to formulate different rules for 
allocatmg the cost of establishments, and 
also whether the apparently very high 
percentages mdicated anytlimg wrong 
m the economy of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department , and ^ 

(б) That they wished to have a note 
explainmg the figures and statmg the 
exact facts 
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etc., 7nade by the Puhhc Accounts Gimmottee which had not been finally 
July 1930 — contd. 


Action taken or proposed to bo taken. 


It IS not possible to give 10 years’ figures Three years’ figures will be furnished to the Publ o 
Accounts Committee 


Please see paragraphs 60 and 61 of the Appropriation Accounts of the Posts and Telegraph ■* 
Department for 1929 30 
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Statement showing the action tahen or proposed to be taken on recommendations, 

disposed of till 


Serial 

No 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


Reference 

to 

Appendices 

to 

last Report 

Year 

of 

Report 

Paragraph 

of 

Report 

or 

Proceedmgs 

ni-32 

1926 27 

76 R 

in-33 

1926 27 

i 

77 R 


1928-29 

39 P 

ni.34 

1926 27 

83 R 

11-3 

1 1927-28 

11 (items 
9—13) R 

11-12 

1927-28 

26 R 

n-13 

1 

j 1927-28 

27 R 


Eecomniendations, observations or promises 


EAILWAYS 

That the Committee ■would be glad to be 
informed of any improvements in the 
procedure relating to sales of stores 


That the Committee -would like to be in- 
formed of the decisions taken regarding 
the recommendations of the State Rail- 
way Workshops Committee on the piece 
work and bonus systems and the introduo 
tion of cost accounting in workshops 
That it was not clear n hether the item had 
been fully disposed of (vide Appendix 
XXIX to the P A C ’s Report for 1928 
29 in this connection) 

That the Railway Department should as- 
certam the rules in force on the Army 
Bide for the recovery of the sale proceeds 
of auctioned materials, with a view to 
their adoption, if necessary, in that 
Department 

That it 18 a matter for serious considera- 
tion whether the present system ac- 
cording to which the Raduay Capital 
expenditure programme for any year is 
settled during the preceding autumn and 
the Railway budget is presented to the 
Legislative Assembly before the general 
budget, 18 conducive to the general 
interests or to the proper information 
of the Legislative Assembly 
That action remaining to be taken on the 
Special Officer’s report on the system of 
preparing budget estimates by Railways 
sho-uld be expedited 


(а) That the Committee desire to have a 
full report in 1930 comparing the expen- 
diture on the crew system on the lines 
where it is in force ivith the recovenes 
made from passengers travelling -withont 
tickets and also on the question of the 
efSciency with which the system is bemg 
applied and administered 

(б) That the Radnay Board should consi- 
der whether it -wdl not be more appro 
pnate to place the crew system under the 
control of the Accounts Department in- 
stead of under the Traffic Department 
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etc , made hy the Public Accounts Committee which had not been finalJv 
July 1930 — contd 


Action taken or proposed to be taken 


The memorandum reproduced m Annexure I to Appendix II to Volume I of the Report of the 
Public Accounts Committee on the accounts of 1927 28 shows the general instructions 
issued for the accounting of stores on Railw ays A memorandum dealing, among other 
things, with the question whetli rthe issue price of stores should include a charge for 
overhead expenses representing the cost of supervision, etc , and interest on fixed and fioat- 
ing capital has since been prepared, and it will be placed before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Raihvajs A set of rules has also recenth been issued laying dowm the procedure 
to be follow ed in regard to the preparation and maintenance of a priced list of stores 
The Railway Board’s circular letter promulgating these rules has been supplied to the 
members of the Public Accounts Committee (aide Appendix XIII) 


The fuller note asked for by the Committee w’as submitted at the last meeting, vide Appendix 
XXIX to the Public Accounts Committee’s Report for 1028 29 


Definite rules regulating sales by auction of railw ay stores have been issued after asoertam- 
mg the procedure obtaining on the Army side The Railwaj Board’s circular letter on 
the subject has been supplied to the members of the Public Accounts Committee {vide 
Appendix XII) 


As stated last year, the consideration of the question has been left over until after the revision 
of the constitution 


Appendix XXII to the Public Accounts Committee’s Report for 1928 29 shows the action 
taken or proposed to be taken on the report of the Special Officer The following two are 
the only items of importance still outstanding — 

(i) Adjustment of transactions of worked lines (item 6 in the Appendix referred to) 

This matter is under consideration m consultation with the Auditor General 

(ii) Opening of a new abstract for expenses of the Transportation Department (item 

7 in the Appendix referred to) As proposed, a separate abstract has been 
got out and it has been referred to Railw a\ Administrations for comment 
(a) and (6) The Report of the Committee appointed to examine the suggestion of the Public 
Accounts Committee has been considered and the recommendations made therein for a new 
scheme for checking and collecting tickets on the East Indian Railway have been approved 
bv the Railway Board The new scheme has been introduced on the East Indian Railway 
with effect from the 1st Juno 1931 Copies of the Reporf*" and of the Railway Board’s 
orders thereon have been supplied to the members of the Committee 
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Statement showing the action talen m pioposed to he tal^n on i ecommendations 

disposed of till 


Sena 

No 

Reference 

1 to 

Appendices 
to 

last Report 

Year 

of 

Report 

Paragraph 

of 

Report 

or 

Proceedings 

Recommendations, observations or promises 





RAILWAYS— confd 

7 

1134 

1927 28 

03 R 

That the Railway Board should study the 
elaborate set of rules drawn up by the 
Army Department regulating the acqui 
sition, custody and relinquishment of 
State lands and buildings by Jlilitarv 
authorities and consider whether similar 
rules could not be introduced for the 
Railways 



1928 29 

34 P 

That a report would be submitted on the 
whole question 

8 

II 35 

1927 28 

64 R 

That, at 1 he time of the preparation of the 
budget estimates, the Railway Board 
should make an attempt to bring up to 
date the allocation between capital and 
revenue, but the responsibility for check 
mg the allocation when the expenditure 
is actually incurred should lie on the 
Government Exammer 

9 

II 36 

1927-28 

05 R 

That the attention of the Locomotive Works 
Manager, Bengal Nagpui Railw ay, should 
again be invited to the remaiks of the 
late Accountant General, Railwavs, in 
connection with the loss to the Railway 
due to absence of proper control in 
moulding and core making work and 
that a more instructive report should 
be furnished to the Committee 

10 

n40 

1927 28 
1928-29 

09 R 

36 P 

That the Railw ay Board should normally 
follow a definite policy of adjusting rates 
on Company-managed lines to rates 
on State lines 

11 


1928-29 

13 R 

(fi) That accurate costmg accounts should 
be kept for all coUienes worked by Rail- 
w ays, so that, in a broad way, one could 
see from year to year v hetlicr it paid the } 
Railw ays to w ork them , and j 

(6) 'Chat the settlement of the question of 
introducing a system of proper commer- 
cial accounts should be expedited 
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etc , tnadB hy the Public Accovnio Committee which had not been iinaMv 
July 1930 — contd 



Action taken or proposed to be taken 


The amendment of the laihiay land rules has been taken up 


The recommendation has been accepted 


A comprehensne repoit on the subject Has called for from the Agent The first part of the 
report dealing Hith process cost accounting has been received, but the second part relat- 
ing to direct costing and linking up of accounts is still availed A memorandum 
explaining the position has been circulated to the members of the Committee (vide Appen- 
dix XV) 


As explained to the Public Accounts Committee last year, the general classification of goods, 
which places all commodities carried by Railvajs in one of ten classes, and the maxima and 
mmima rates chargeable for each class which are laid down by the Railway Board, are tho 
same for both State managed and Company-managed Railways The Government of India 
consider that thereby the object which the Committee had m view in making their recom- 
mendation IS sufficiently attained 


A form of accounts on the lines recommended by the Committee has been drawn up in con- 
sultation with the Director of Railway Audit and the Director of Commercial Audit 
Orders will issue shortly for the preparation of the accounts of railway coUienes in this* 
form 


♦Fide Appendix XXI. 
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Statement showing the action tahen or proposed to be ta1>£:n on recommendations, 

disposed of till 


Serial 

No 

Reference 

to 

Appendices 

to 

last Report 

Year 

of 

Report 

Paragraph 

of 

Report 

or 

Proceedings 

Recommendations, observations or promises 





RAILWAYS— conW 

12 


1928-29 

f 

14 R 

(а) That, in the matter of the presentation 
of the results of the ^vorking of each 
railway in theform of regular trading and 
profit and loss accounts and balance 
sheets, the Railway Department should 
not bo deterred b> technical difficulties, 
and that what is necessary is to make 
a start from which one could begin 
making comparisons between the results 
of one year and another and that, for tins 
purpose, an adequate approximation of 
the correct results can be arrived at by 
charging to each railw ay interest on the 
basis of the average rale paid on the entire 
capital 

(б) (i) That the Railway Department should 
prepare a simple form of report on the 
working of the Railwajs, summarising 
the reports of Agents, taking out the 
salient points therein, and bringing out 
the sort of features which the Chairman of 
a pubho Railw av Company would call 
attention to in liis speech at the annual 
meeting of the shareholders 

(»i) That such a report might well be 
supplemented by simplified statistics on 
the one side and on the other by a note 
giving simple instructions as to how to 
interpret, and what points to look for, in 
Railway statistics 

13 


1928 29 

18 (5)R 

(o) That a detailed xnlcntn report on the 
btatc of work in the Stores Accounts 
Section of the East Indian Railw aj 
dealing, among other things, with the 
questions and answers which came up 
last year should be submitted earlj in 
February 1931, when they would have 
a special mooting, if necessary, to con- 
sider it 

(6) That there should bo no attempt to 
introduce oxpenmonts with the machine 
accounting until all the arrear work 
had been put in order in the particular 
ofibco 
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etc , made by the Public Accounts Committee which had not been finallv 
J uly 1930 — contd. 


Action taken or proposed to be taken 


(o) An attempt is being made to meet the ■??ishos of the Committee * 


(6) Steps have been taken to have the necessary reports, etc , prepared and these ttiU be 
submitted to the Committee at its next meeting f 


(a) An ad interim report on the subject was circulated to the members of the Committee in 
March 1931, with the intimation that the Chairman did not consider a special meetmg 
necessary The final report which has since been prepared will be submitted to the Com- 
mittee at its next meeting J 


(6) Noted (An experiment is being made in connection with vouchers of transactions which 
are over two years old ) 


* Balance sheet and Profit and Loss Account of the North Western Railway (Commercial 
Section) has since been furnished by the Railway Department, vide Appendix XVT 

f Since supphed by the Railway Department For Note regarding Railway Statistics see 
Appendix XXV 

A Memorandum covering both the ad interim and the final report has since boon 
furmshwi by the Director of Railway Audit, vide Appendix XIX. 



Stotetncnt showing (he action talcen or proposed to he toJiJ&n on Tecontmenduiions, 

disposed of till 


Eeference 

to Year 

Senal Appendices of 

No to Report 

last Report 


Paragraph 

of 

Report Recommendations, observations or promises 
or 

Proceedmgs 


1928-2a . 21 R 


1928 29 22 R 


1928-29 23 R 


1928-29 . 26 R 


RAILWAYS— coreW 

That the pohey of raihiay capital cons- 
truction should be so carefully considered, 
in consultation ivith the Finance De- 
partment, before the estimates are 
framed, that the likelihood of any appre- 
ciable variations owing to financial 
reasons may bo very much diminished , 
in other words, that the policy of rail- 
way construction should aluajs be co 
ordinated with the financial position of 
Government, so that the need for curtail- 
ing expenditure in the middle of the 
year for financial reasons might not 
arise 

That the advisability of having separate 
grants for the working expenses of Com 
pany-managed Railways and State 
managed Railways might be carefully 
considered 

That, as regards the making of allotments 
to any particular Railway in the course of 
the year without effectmg corresponding 
reductions elsewhere, discretion might 
be allowed to the Fmancial Commissioner 
of Railways m the case of grants relatmg 
to admmistration, operatmg expenses 
and surplus profits to Railway companies, 
but not m other cases 

(а) That the actual expenditure under 
each grant should be stated in rupees 
and not only in thousands of rupees in 
the Grand Summary of Railway Appro- 
priation Accounts in future , 

(б) That, as the grants for appropriations 
to and from the depreciation fund, m 
practice, cover transactions relatmg to 
both commercial and strategic hnes, the 
description in the Schedule of Demands, 
nhioh indicates that they relate entirely 
to commercial Imes, should be altered , 
and 

(c) That, inasmuch as appropriations from 
the depreciation fund are not credited 
to revenue, the expiendituro agamst such 
appropriations shotdd not be described as 
expenditure from revenue in those do 
cuments 
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etc., made by the Public Accounts Committee which had not been finally 
July 1930 — contd 


Action taken or proposed to bo taken 


Accepted by the Railway Department 


After a careful consideration of the matter the Railway Department have come to the con- 
clusion that there is no possible advantage in having separate grants as suggested 


Accepted by the Railway Department 


/ 


The recommendations have been accepted and given ofioot to. 
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Statement showing the action taken or proposed to he taken on recommendations, 

disposed of till 


Sonal 

No 

Eeferenco 

to 

Appendices 

to 

last Eeport 

Year 

of 

Eeport 

Paragraph 

of 

Eeport 

or 

Proceedings 

Eecommendations, observations or promises 





EAILWAYS— confd 

18 


1928 29 

30 

(o) That the expenditure in connection 
■with the drainage channel on the Kadu 
Lake (Burma Eailways) must be held to 
be expenditure on a new service , and 





(6) That individual items in the Demands 
for Grants presented to the Assembly 
should not contain a margin for emergent 
expenditure of this character, and that, 
as a corollary to this, a specific but rea- 
sonable reserve provision might be made 
therem to meet such expenditure 

19 

« 

1928-29 

31 E 

That the remodelling of the East Indian 
Eailway Workshop at Tatanagar was 
not a new service 

20 


1928-29 

6 P 

That the Financial Secretary should be 
requested to look into the matter of the 
large concessions obtained by the Mili- 
tary Department from the Eailways 

21 


1928-29 

43 P 

(а) That the questions, which the Com- 
mittee appointed to report on the separa- 
tion of railway from general finances 
had to deal -with, were so important that 
until the stage of the whole constitutional 
revision was arrived at the work could 
not be proceeded with , 

(б) That the statement of the Director of 
Eailway Audit that the accumulation 
of nommal balances in the Eailway De- 
preciation and Eeserve Funds would 
almost certainly make it very diflScult 
for the Government of India to honour 
any large draft upon them could not be 
accepted that it was the business of 
the Government of India to see that 
they were in a position to honour any 
reasonable draft , and 

(c) That the provision for a Eeserve Fund 
on the present hnes was a safety pro-vision 
and that there was no justification for 
taking comparatively favourable years 
as a basis for reduomg rates 

22 


1928 29 

46 P 

That, so far as the Committee were concern- 
ed, the necessity for debiting the pur- 
chase price of the DecauviUe Eadway to 
railway capital by credit to the Army 
Department had not been established 
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etc , ma^e by the Public Accounts Committee which had not been finally 
Juy 1930 — contd. 

Action taken or proposed to be taken 


(a) The Government of India accept the Committee’s view 


(6) The recommendation of the Committee has been accepted and suitable reserve provision 
for emergent expenditure duo to floods and other unforeseen causes has been made under 
Capital — Open line and Appropriation from Depreciation Fund heads in the budget for 
1931-32 It may be mentioned that it was not the practice in the past to make any provision 
for such expenditure even by providing a margin under individ jal items in the demands for 
grants 


The Government of India accept the Committee’s view 


The matter is under consideration • 


Noted by the Bailway Department 


It has been decided not to re open the transaction 


* Vide Appendix XXXV since suppled 
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Statement showing the action taTcen or proposed to he tahen on recommendations , 

disposed of till 


Paragraph 
Year of 

of Report Recommendations, ohservatione or promises 

Report or 

Proceedings 


RAILWAYS— conid 

1028-29 30 (o) That the expenditure in connection 

■with the drainage channel on the Kadu 
Lake (Burma Railways) must be held to 
he expenditure on a new service , and 

(b) That indimdual items in the Demands 

' for Grants presented to the Assembly 

should not contain a margin for emergent 
expenditure of this character, and that, 
as a corollary to this, a specific but rea- 
sonable reserve provision might be made 
therem to meet such expenditure 

1928 29 31 R That the remodelling of the East Indian 

Railway Workshop at Tatanagar was 
not a new service 

1928-29 6 P That the Fmancial Secretary should be 

requested to look into the matter of the 
large concessions obtained by the Mili- 
tary Department from the Railways 

1928-29 43 P (a) That the questions, which the Ckim- 

mittee appomted to report on the separa- 
tion of railway from general finances 
had to deal ■with, were so important that 
until the stage of the whole constitutional 
revision was arrived at the work could 
not be proceeded ■with , 

(6) That the statement of the Director of 
Railway Audit that the accumulation 
of nommal balances in the Railway De- 
preciation and Reserve Funds would 
almost certamly make it very difiScult 
for the Government of India to honour 
any large draft upon them could not be 
accepted that it was the busmess of 
the Government of India to see that 
they were in a position to honour any 
reasonable draft , and 

(c) That the provision for a Reserve Fund 
on the present hnes was a safety provision 
and that there was no justification for 
taking comparatively favourable years 
as a basis for reducmg rates 

1028 29 46 P That, so far as the Committee were concern- 

ed, the necessity for debiting the pur- 
chase price of the DecauviUe Railway to 
railway capital by credit to the Army 
Department had not been estabhshed 
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etc , ma^e by the Public Accounts Committee which had not been finally 
Juy 1930 — contd. 


Action taken or proposed to be taken 


(a) The Government of India accept the Committee’s view 


(6) The recommendation of the Committee has been accepted and suitable reserve provision 
for emergent expenditure duo to floods and other unforeseen causes has been made under 
Capital — Open line and Appropriation from Depreciation Fund heads in the budget for 
1931-32 It may be mentioned that it was not the practice in the past to make any provision 
for such expenditure even bv providing a margin under individ jal items in the demands for 
grants 


The Government of India accept the Committee’s vieTr 


The matter is under consideration • 


Noted by the Bailway Department 


It has been decided not to re-open the transaction 


* Vide Appendix XXXV since suppled 
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Statement showing the adion taken or proposed to be taken on recommendation^, 

disposed of till 


Serial 

No 

Eeferenco 

to 

Appendices 

to 

last Eeport 

Year 

of 

Eeport 

Paragraph 

of 

Eeport 

or 

Proceedings 

Eecommendations, observations or promises 

23 

' 

1928 29 

49 P 

EAILWAYS— contd 

That the table in para 9 (e) (t) of the 
Auditor General’s letter on the Appropria- 
tion Accounts of Eailways might bo 
made up for some other years as well 

24 


1928 29 

60 P 

That the Puiancial Commissioner, Eailways, 
vould go into the question of the high 
percentage of total objections to total 
expenditure m 1928 29 with the Director 
of Eailuay Audit and see whether they 
could not arm e at results ii hich would 
reflect serious irregularities such ns those 
■nhioh might involve a loss of money 

26 


1928 29 

61 P 

That it uould be neccssnrv {a) to watch the 
otlcct of the fresh orders issued on the 
subject of the necessity for the prepara- 
tion, before commencing construction, 
of detailed estimates which formed the 
working documents of the Engineer , and 
(6) to consider in due course whether the 
control over the Agents should not be 
further tightened up 

2G 


1928 29 

64 P 

That, in the case of overpayment of salaries 
to the officers of the Technical Depart- 
ments of Burma Eailways, it would have 
been better if the Company ’s Chief 
Auditor had comphed ivith the Govern- 
ment Exammer’s request to warn the 
officers concerned that the pay drawn in 
excess had been held under objection 

27 


1928-29 

65 P 

That, m future Appropriation Accounts, a 
general explanation of the vanations 
under each sub-head of the grant would 
be furnished under the summary by 
major heads and sub heads, in addition 
to the detailed explanations under each 
Eailway 

28 




1928-29 

66 P 

That the Eailway Department had made 
enquiries in the matter of the respon- 
sibihty of the different individuals for the 
irregular upkeep of initial records for the 
unloadmg of coal and would report the 
result to the Committee in 1931 
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etc., made hy the Public Accounts Committee whieh had not been finally 
duly I930’—Gou%di. 


Action taken or proposed to be taken 


The M islies of the Committee have been met by the Director of Railway Audit in paragraph 30 
of Ills Report on the Railwaj' Appropiiation Accounts for 1029 30 


With a viou to settle the matter with the Director of Railway Audit, as proposed, the statistics 
of expenditiue placed under objection haae been obtained fiom the various Railway Ad- 
inniistiatiom and the causes of the fluctuations are being investigated 


Accepted bj tiio Railway Department 


Noted by the Railway Dcpaitiiicnt The remarks of the Committee have been communi- 
cated to I'ailwaj'- Adiiuni«(iatioiis 


The recommendation has been accepted and effect has boon given to it in the Appropnation 
Accounts of Railwajs for 1929 30 


The result of the cnquirv indicated that there was no collusion between the staff of the station 
and the running shed, that no responsibility in regard to the irregular upkeep of the records 
could be fixed on the Running Shed Roieman and that the Fuel Clerk in the latter’s office, 
who was subsequently punished with discharge from service, was alone responsible for the 
irregularity This view has since been accepted by the Audit authorities w ho are also 
satisfied as to the adequacy of the discipbnary action 
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Statemenf skoioing the action tahen or froposed to he taJcen on recommendahons, 

disposed of till 


Serial 

No 

Reference 

to 

Appendices 

to 

last Report 

Year 

of 

Report 

Paragraph 

of 

Report 

or 

Proceedings 

Recommendations, observations or promises 





RAILWAYS— concfd 

29 


1928 29 

67 P 

That the Railway Board, who had approved 
the contract for a reahgnment work on 
the G I P Railway, really left a great 
deal of latitude for variation in the 
execution and were therefore to blame 
rather than the Chief Engineer, and that, 
at the same time, the representation of 
the Chief Engineer that there was com- 
petent sanction for the work, was not 
probably correct \ 

30 


1928 29 

143 P 

That, in connection with the expenditure 
on pubhcity, it would be mterestmg if the 
Committee could get figures showing the 
percentage of expenditure to gross re- 
venue on Indian as well as on foreign 
railways and, in particular, the extent 
of the increase in American and other 
tourists’ travels 

1 
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etc , made by the Public Acumnh Committee which had not been finally 
J uly 1930— concld 


Action taken or proposed to bo taken 


p 

Noted by the Railway Departnient The Gonmittee's remarks lu regard to the Chief 
Engineer have been communicated to the Railway Administration 


A memorandum on the subject has been circulated to the members of the Public Accounts 
Committee (vide Appendix VII) 
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ArPENDix n 

statement comparmg eKpenditnre with grants £or 1929-30 


Number and name of Grant 
or 

Appropiiation 

Fmal Grant 
or 

Appiopna 

tion 

Actual 

pendituro 

Evcess-f 
Sa\ing — 

i 

Net 

re appropria 
tion, y itli- 
drav al or 
surrendei 

Remainder 
unadjusted 
+ or — 

PART I— CIVIL 






A — ^ExPEMDITtrUE ohaeged 

TO RE\EEEr 






16 Customs — 






Voted 

81,18,000 

77,27,888 

—3,90,112 

—30,200 

—3,59,912 

Non 10 * ed 

19,10,847 

18,88,724 

—22,123 


—22,123 

17 Ta\es on Income — 






Toted 

68,79,000 

68,25,269 

1 

—53,731 


—53,731 

Non voted 

2,16,177 

2,09,535 

—6,642 


—6,642 

IS Salt— 






Voted 

86 95,000 

82,11,205 

—4,83,735 

—3,57,318 

—1,26 337 

Non voted 

44,96,280 

44,93,985 

—1 295 


—1,295 

19 Opium — 






Voted 

70,14,000 

47,97,3^6 

—22,16,654 

—21,01,985 

—84,669 

Non voted 

86,520 

83,927 

—2,593 


—2,593 

20 Stamps — 


• 




Voted 

23,000 

4,001 

—18,999 

—5,000 

-13,999 

Non voted 


4,697 

+ 4,69/ 


+4,097 

21 Forest — 



i 



Voted 

8,32,000 

7,40 865 

—85,135 

— 64,753 

- 20,382 

Non-vo*cd 

2,71,804 

2,69,616 

—2,188 


—2,188 

22 Irrigation, Navigation, 
etc — 

Voted . 

26 44,000 

29 65,754 

+3,21,754 

1 

+3,21,754: 

i 

Non voted 

14,01,300 

14,51,173 

—10,127 

i 

—10,127 

2o Intereot on ordinary Debt, 
and Reduction or Avoid 
ance of Debt — 

Voted 

1,41,77,000 

2,20,75,225 

+ 78,98,225 

i 

+78,98,225 

No7i voted 

8,20,43,000 

7,54,44,956 

—05,98,044 


— 65,98, OU 

26 Interest on Miscellaneous 
Obligations — 



1 



Voted 

43,68,000 

43,43,021 

—24,979 

• • 

—24,979 

Non-votcd 

0,45,77,766 

6,40,04,225 

—5,73,541 

i 

—5,73,541 


H295FinD 
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J^ur-ib^T and name of Grant 
or 

^-ippropnation 

/ 

Einal Grant 
or 

Appropria- 

tion 

Actual 
r pcnditnrc 

Excess -h 
Saaung — ■ 

Net 

re appropna 
tion, u ith- 
dran al or 
surrender 

Eemamdor 
unadjusted 
+ or — 

27 Staff, Houselaold and AIIotv 
ances of tlic Go\ ernor Gene 
ral — 

Voted 

4,20,000 

3,83,201 

—36,790 

—32,903 

—3,890 

Non voted 

lo.is.m 

10,47,555 

-t-29,379 


+29,379 

S8 Executive Council — 

Voted 

60,000 

52,397 

—13,003 

' —10,000 

—3,603 

Non voted 

4,S5,031 

4,84,974 

—957 


—957 

29 Legislate e Bodies — 

Voted 

8,78,000 

7,51,002 

—1,23,998 

—16,549 

—1,07,449 

Non voted 

1,47,621 

1,34,163 

—13,458 


—13,458 

50 Eoieign and Political Ee- 
paitmcnt — 

Voted 

8,79,000 

8,08,279 

—10,721 


—10,721 

Non vo'ed , 

1,00,422 

1,87,685 

—2,737 


—2,737 

31 Homo Department — I 

Voted 

6,00,000 

5,81,901 

—24,009 

—25,102 

+ 1,093 

Non voted 

13 GS,345 

13,50,403 

—18,052 


—18,052 

32 Public Service Commis- 
Bion — 

Voted 

80,000 

80,411 

-1-411 


+411 

Non voted 

2,85,000 

2,75,496 

—9,504 


—9,504 

33 Legislative Department — 

Voted 

3,48,000 

3,36,315 

—11,685 

—8,200 

—3,485 

Non voted 

1,93,000 

1,92,641 

—359 


—359 

34 Department of Education, 
Health and Lands — 

Voted 

5,00,000 

5 78,368 

—11,032 

—10,890 

—730 

Non vo'ed 

1,90,009 

1,97,955 

—1,054 


—1,054 

35 Emance Department — 

Voted 

10,85,000 

10,87,973 

+2,973 

—51 

+3 024 

Non voted 

2,45,877 

2,46,634 

+ 757 

• • 

+ 757 

36 Separation of Accounts 
from Audit — 

Voted , 

16,73,000 

15,27,543 

—45,457 

—10,000 

— Sfl,467 

Non-vo^ed 

09,200 

68,773 

—427 


—427 
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Number and name of Grant 
or 

Appropriation 

! 

Pmal Grant 
or 

Appropria- 

tion 

Actual 

Expenditure 

Excess -f- 
Savuig — 

Net 

re appropria- 
tion, vnth- 
draval or 
surrender 

Remainder 

unadjusted 

4- or — 

G7 Commerce Department — 


J 


r 


Voted 

3,15,000 

3,00.386 

—14,614 

—14,648 

—66 

Non voted 

95,951 

93,765 

—2,186 

• ; 

—2,186 

38 Army Department — ■ 






Voted 

6,35,800 

6.34,486 

—1,314 

* • 

—1,314 

Non voted , 

94,700 

94,420 

—280 


—280 

8& Department of Industries 
and Labour — 




1 

i 

\ 

Voted 

4,87,000 

4,83,378 

—3,622 

—1,448 

—2,174 

Non voted 

1,10,328 

1,10,488 

■\-162 

• 

-fI62 

40 Central Board of Reve- 
nue — 






Voted 

2,00,000 

1,97,753 

—2,247 


j -2,247 

Non-votcd 

1,25,000 

1,25,174 

■\-174 


i +i74 

41 Payments to Provincial 
Government, etc — 





I 

Voted 

1,33,000 

1 

1,29,404 

—3,596 

• • 

—3,696 

Non voted 

1,29,000 

1,28,371 

—629 

• • 

—629 

42 Audit — 

1 





Voted 

88,95,000 

87,84,108 

—1,10,892 

• • 

—1,10,892 

Noh-voted 

6,97,000 

6,82,369 

—14,631 


—14,631 

43 Administtation of Jus- 
tice — 



1 

1 



Voted , i 

55,000 

65,644 

-1-644 

1 * * 

1 

4-644 

44 Pobce — 




. 


Voted 

l,9d,000 

1,89,955 

—5,043 

—219 

-4,826 

Non-votcd 

3,000 

2,634 

—366 

i 

—366 

45 Porta and Pilotage — 






Voted . 

11,07,000 

10,70,264 

—36,736 

« 

i 

—36,736 

Non-votcd . 

12,24,550 

11,78,221 

—46,329 

1 

—46329 

40 Lighthouses and light- 
ships — 



! 



Voted . . 

10,90,000 

13,68,423 

-1-2,78,423 

—33,400 

-1-3^1,823 

Non-votcd , 

18,300 

1 

19,411 

-{■1,111 ' 

! 

• • 

+i,ni 
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Nmnlier and name of Grant 
or 

Appropriation 

Pinal Grant 
or 

Appropria- 

tion 

Actual 

Expenditure 

Excess -f- 
Saving — 

Net 

re-apiiropna- 
tion, Uith 
draunl or 
surrender 

Eemamdor 
unaujusted 
-|- or — 

47 Survey of India — 






Voted 

32,95,000 

31,95,733 

—99,267 


—99,207 

Eon-toted 

7,96,000 

8,31,298 

-{■35,298 


-{■35,298 

48 Meteorology — 






Voted 

12,72,000 

12,49,167 

—22,833 

— 6,500 

—16 333 

Non voted 

42,000 

40,841 

—1,150 


—1,159 

49 Geological Survey — 






Voted 

2,52,000 

2,22,417 

—29,583 


—2,353 

Non voted 

3,54,500 

3,45,880 

—8,620 


—8,620 

BO Botanical Survey — 






Voted 

2,81,000 

2,51,636 

—29,361 

—31,800 

+ 5.430 

Non voted 

24,800 

23,276 

—1,521 


—1,524 ’ 

B1 Zoological Survey — 






Voted 

2,04,000 

1,99,634 

— ~4j3C6 


—323 

Non voted 

3,523 

3,510 

—7 


—7 

52 Archinology — 






Voted . 

16,43,000 

15,34,413 

— 1,08,587 

—49,117 

—59,470 

Non-voted 

79,000 

77,117 

—1,883 


—1,883 

S3 Jlines — 






Voted 

1,63 000 

1,61,770 

—1,230 


—1,230 

Non voted 

88,640 

89,069 

-{-429 


■{-429 

64 Other Scientific Depart- 
ments — 






Voted 

65 Education — 

5,18,000 

5,18,000 

1 

• 

• • 

Voted 

8,32,000 

8,31,685 

—315 

—207 

—103 

Non voted 

9,476 

12,663 

-{-3,187 

• 

■{-3,187 

66 Medical Services— 






Voted 

8,45,000 

7,32,683 

—1,12,317 


—67,042 

Non voted 

3,14,729 

3,19,312 

-^4,583 


-{■4,583 

67 Public Health — 






Voted 

13,94,000 

13,62,831 

—31,109 

—15,398 

—15,77 

Non voted | 

1,87,254 

1,62,972 

—24,282 


—24,28 
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Number and name of Grant 
or 

Appropriation 

Final Grant 
or 

Appropria- 

tion 

Actual 

Expenditure 

Excess -1- 
Saving — 

Net 

re appropna- 
tion, itli- 
dravral or 
surrender 

Bemaindcr 
unadjusted 
-f or — 

68 Agriculture — 






Voted 

32,69,000 

29,65,603 

—3,03,497 

-2,20,482 

—77,016 

Non-voted 

2,83,568 

2,75,714 

—7,854 


—7,854 

69 Cml Veterinary Services — 






Voted 

7,49,000 

7,17,323 

—31,677 

—90 

—31,587 

Non-voted 

69,600 

67,716 

—1,884 

i 

1 

—1,884 

CO Industnes — 


\ 




Voted 

2,01,000 

1.96,119 

—4,881 

—880 

-^,001 

Non-voted 

14,950 

13,818 

1 

—1,132 

1 

1 

—1,132 

Cl Aviation — 






Voted 

23,60,000 

17,90,679 

—5 69,321 

-4,71,618 

—97,803 

Non voted 

17,000 

16,503 

—497 

1 

—497 

62 Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics — 






Voted 

3,13,000 

2,67,414 

—45,686 

—32,144 

—13,442 

No 71 voted 

54,210 

53,117 

—1,093 


—1,093 

63 Census — 


1 




Voted 

6,000 

4,942 

—1,058 

—760 

—308 

Non-voted , 

16,571 

16,345 

—226 


—226 

64 Emigration — ^Internal — 

] 





Voted 

37,000 

31,146 

—6,864 

—4,140 

—1,714 

Non voted 

11,910 1 

1 

11,648 

—262 


—262 

66 Emigration — ^External — 






Voted 

2,01,000 

1,89,867 

—11,143 

—7,195 

—3,918 

Non voted 

49,700 

50,660 

-\-900 


■\-900 

66 Joint Stock Compames — 



» 



Voted 

1,35,000 

1,24,022 

—10,378 

—3,011 

—7,307 

Non-voted 

1,000 

4,768 

■^3,768 


+3,768 

67 IVIiscellaneous Depart- 
ments — 






Voted . . 

6,14,000 

6,00,549 

—13,451 

—2,928 

—10,523 

Non-voted 

58,346 

5S,SJ0 



+49i 


N 
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> 


Number and name of Grant 
or 

Appropnation 

\ 

Final Grant 
or 

Appropria- 

tion 

Actual 

Expenditure 

Excess 
Saving — • 

Net 

re appiopna 
tion, vitli 
drawnl or 
surrender 

Bemaindor 
unadjusted 
-f or — 

68 Indian Stores Depart 
ment — 





/ 

Voted 

20,35,000 

l‘J,50,832 

—84,108 

—51,200 

— 3-.,908 

Non voted 

45,000 

41,078 

—32,. 


—322 

69 Currency— 






Voted 

46,42,000 

42,89,918 

—3,52,082 

—1,99,450 

-1,52,632 

Non voted 

1,35,450 

1,28,050 

—7,394 


—7,394 

70 Mmt^ 






Voted 

27,18,000 

28,21,746 

-f 1,03,746 

. 

-F 1,03,740 

Non voted 

1,12,250 

1,12,810 

+ 590 


+ 590 

71 Civil Works — 






Voted 

1 

2,03,28,000 

2,67,15,049 

—0,12,351 

—11,31,700 

-f 5 19,409 

Non voted 

15,38,045 

14,23,100 

—1,15,530 


jI flt>fo36 

72 Superannuation Allon • 
anoes and Pensions — 






Voted 

48,48,000 

43,43,713 

—5,04,287 


—5,04,287 

Non voted 

2,28,12,038 

2,20,31,800 

—1,80,820 

♦ 

—1,80,829 

73 Stationery and Printing — 






Voted 

65,07,000 

52,80,616 

—2,70,384 

• 

—2,70,384 

Non voted 

31,770 

31,027 

—140 


—140 

74 Miscellaneous — 






Voted 

22,19,000 

19,89,406 

—2,29,534 

—1,06,230 

—1,23,304 

Non voted 

42,02,084 

41,52,355 

-+0,720 


—49,729 

75 Eefunds — 






Vot®d 

65,60,000 

63,96,906 

—11,63,094 

—10,05,830 

—97,204 

Non voted 

2,37,47,071 

2,23,01,800 

—14,45,271 


—14,45,271 

76 Iforth West Frontier Pro- 
vince — 






Voted , 

1,03,10,900 

1,02,34,802 

—70,098 

—25,000 

—51,098 

Non-voted 

1,31,88,035 

1,31,31,544 

—50,401 


—56,451 

77 Baluclustan — 






Voted 

29,16,000 

28,84,385 

—31,015 

• • 

—31,015 

Non voted 

47,09,000 

47,39,075 

—59,325 

• 

—59,325 
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Number and name of Grant 
or 

Appropriation 

Final Grant 
or 

Appropria- 

tion 

Actual 

lExpenditure 

Excess -f 
Saviag — 

Net 

re appropna- 
tion, with 
drawal or 
surrender 

Eemainder 
unadjusted 
-j- or — 

78 Delhi— 


1 41,39,964 




Voted 

42,34,000 

1 

—94,036 


—94,036 

Non voted 

2,67,100 

2,65,808 

—1,292 


—1,292 

79 A]mer-Mer\vara — 






Voted 

14,79,000 

14,61,342 

—17,668 


—17,658 

Non voted 

1,05,240 

1,01,504 

—3,736 


—3,736 

80 Andamans and Nicobar 
Islands — 






Voted 

45,16,000 

44,37,398 

—77,602 

i 

— 77,602 

Non-voted 

2,05,170 

1,97,626 

\ 

—7,544 


—7,544 

81 Eajpntana — 


\ 




Voted 

5,43,000 

6,44,199 

-M,199 


+ 1,199 

Non voted 

7,77,430 

7,81,446 

■i-4,016 


4,016 

82 Central India — 






Voted , 

6,66,000 

6,60,635 

—16,465 

—2,238 

—13,227 

Non voted 

7,12,044 

6,98,540 

—13,504 


—13,504 

83 Hyderabad — 



1 


- 

Voted 

2,99,000 

1 

2,98,444 

—556 ' 


—666 

Non voted 

3,48,215 

3,24,815 

—23,400 


—23,400 

84 Expenditure in England 
under the control of the 
Secretary of State for 
India — 


\ 



- 

Voted 

16,45,000 

16,17,148 

—27,852 


—27,852 

Non vo'ed. 

20,35,000 

20,05,217 

—29,783 

• • 

—29,783. 

86 Expenditure in England 
under the control of the 
High Commissioner foi 
India — 






Voted . . 

62,90,000 

80,68,198 

—2,21,802 

—37,000 

—1,84 802 

Non voted , , 

41,38,000 

41,43,981 

-i- 5,981 

• • 

■j- 5,981 

Ecclesiastical — 






Non-voted . . 

30,06,150 

29,47,7SQ 

—58,361 

• • 

—58,361 

Political — 






Non-voted ► 

99,24,656 

98,81,673 


1 

—42,983 
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Number and name of Grant 
or 

Appropriation 

Final Grant 
or 

Appropiia 

tion 

Actual 

Expenditure 

Excess -}- 
Sa% mg — 

Not 

rc appiopna- 
tion, vith- 
dnvrl or 
sui lender 

Remainder 
iinadjii'^ted 
+ or — 

Frontier W^tch and Waid — 

Noil voted 

1,47,32,827 

1,15,29,029 

—2,03,198 


—2,03,198 

Territorial and Political Pen- 
sions — 

Kor voted 

32, 78, 011 

31,99,092 

—70,819 


—’*0M9 

Bangalore — 

Kon voted 

11 11 201 

11,23,700 

—17,301 

• 

—17,5H 

Western India States Agcncc 

Kon lo’ul 

10,87,710 

17,11 713 

■1- 56,003 


+ 36,603 

fYolcd 

Total 

17,7.7,82,700 

17,72,10,200 

—.3, 10, 101 

—03,00,008 

+59,72,007 

voted 

27,73, 71, S „ ; 

20,78 80,739 

—00,22,07b 


—06,22 070 

B — ^ExiExnrrrrr ciluiced 

TO CUIIAL 

80 Capital Outir}' on Sei urity 
Priiiting — 

li oted 

43,000 

22,751 

—22,210 

—22,000 

—246 

87 Forest Capital Outl — 

Voted 

1,000 


—1,000 

—9,500 

+ 8,500 

SS Irrigation Worlds — Not 

charged to Rei eiiue — 

Voted 

3,03,000 

2.77,007 

—27,00} 


—25 003 

Non voted 

20,821 

21,675 

+831 



91 Capital Outlay on Cur- 
rency Note Press — • 

Voted 

71,000 

68,032 

—5,308 

—1,000 

—4,308 

92 Capital Outlay on Vizaga- 
patam Harbour — 

Voted 

40,00,000 

35,72,010 

—4,27,990 

—1,14,000 

—3,13,990 

Non voted 

3,000 

3,008 

+8 


+8 

93 Capital Outlay on Light 
houses and Lightships 

Voted 

8,000 

12,821 

+4,821 

• • 

+4,821 

94 Commuted value of Pen- 
sions — 

Voted ^ 

20,05,000 

27,88,815 

-1,16,185 

• • 

—1,10,185 

Non-voted 

7,38,000 

10,19,808 

+2 81,868 

• 

+2,81,868 












Kumber and name of Grant 
or 

Appropriation 

Fmal Grant 

1 or 

Appiopria- 
tion 

i 

1 

j Actual 
Expenditure 

1 

1 

Excess + 
Saving — 

Net 

re appropria- 
tion, Wllll- 
drawal or 
surrender 

Remainder 
imadjusted 
+ or — 

95 Delhi Cppital Outlay — 

Voted 

1,31,58,000 

1,32,80,295 

+ 1,22,295 

i 

+ 1,22,295 

i 

Non-iotcd 

4,73,350 

4,72,019 

—1,331 


—1,331 

fVoted 

2,01,91,000 

2,00,23,234 

—4,70,-66 

—1,40,500 

—3,24,266 

Total ■{ 

{^Non toted 

12,35,174 

15,16,670 

+2,81,306 


+2 81,396 

C — or Loa2<s 
A i«D Advaisces 

96 Interest Free Advances 

1 

00,25,000 ' 

86,04,515 

-+,20,455 


—4,20,455 


97 Loans and Advances bear 
ing Intel est 

14,92,11,000 

15,01,36,936 

+ 8,95,936 

—75,000 

+9,70,936 

Total Voted 

15,82,00 000 

15,87,41,481 

+4,75,481 

—75,000 

+ 5,50,481 

Total Civil 

03,50,89,709 


—90,72,366 

— 65,30,508 

—31,41,858 

Voted 

Non voted 

35,03,42,700 

27,87,47,009 

o5,C0,ll,01 1 1 
20,91,06,329 

—3,31,686 

—93,40,680 

—65,30,508 

+ 61,98,022 

—93,40,680 
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Number and name of Grant 
or 

Appropriation 

Pinal Grant 
or 

Appropria- 

tion 

Actual 

Expenditure 

Excess -}- 
SaMng — 

Net 

re appropna- 
tion, with- 
drawal or 
surrender 

Ecraamdor 
unadjusted 
-{-or — 

PAET n —POSTS AND 
TELEGKAPHS 






A. — ^Extendituru cnAEorn 
TO Eevento 






23 Indian Posts and Tele 
graphs Dejiartment — 






Voted 

11,13,20,000 

11,31,03,774 

-h 17,71,774 


-f 17,74,774 

Non voted 

7S,S1,000 

77,6S,27S 

—1,12,722 

1 

—1,12,722 

24 Indo European Telegraph 
Department — 




! 


Voted 

22,21,000 

21,02,708 

—1,16,232 


—1,18,232 

N on-voted 

11,70,000 

11,00,800 

+20,800 


+20,800 

rVoted 

Total < 

\_Non voted 

11,31,50,000 

30,60,000 

11,52,00,512 

80,68,078 

-1-10,50,542 

—91,922 


-f 10,50,542 

—91,922 

B — ^Expenditure charged 
TO Capital 






80 Capital Outlaj on Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs 
Department — 


\ 




Voted 

09,11,000 

31,07,853 

—35,03,147 


—35,03,147 

Non voted 

7,000 


—7,000 

1 

1 

—7,000 

00 Capital Outlav on Indo 
European Telegraph 
Department — 






Voted 

*—1,05,000 

I —1,00,514 

1 

•f 4,480 


-1-4,480 

["Voted 

Total 

voted 

08,00,000 

7,000 

33,07,339 

1 

1 — 34,9S,GG1 

~7fi00 

1 

i 


—34,98,661 

—7,000 

Total Posts and Telegraphs 

12,94,23,000 

12,74,81,959 

—19,41,041 


—19,41,041 

Vcied 

12,03,00,000 

11.85,13,881 

—18,42,119 


—18,42,119. 

Non-voted 

90,67,000 

89M>07S 

\ 

—98,022 

i 


—98,922 


"'The net amount retj^uued being a minus quantitj, a nominal demand for Es 1,000 ■was voted 
by tb.e Legislative Assembly The excess does not require the vote of that body as the net expcH'- 
dituro still remains a minus quantity ' 
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Number and name of Grant 
or 

Appropriation 

Final Grant 
or 

Appropria- 

tion 

Actual 

Expenditure 

Excess 
Saving — 

Net 

re apjiropria- 
tion, mth- 
drawal or 
surrender 

Remainder 
unad3usted 
+ or — 

PART m— RAILWAYS 






A — ^Expendittjei: cnAEOED 
TO Revenue 






1 Rei enue — Railv ay Board — 






Voted 

12,01,000 

12,63,196 

-f 2,196 

• 

+2,196 

Non-voled 

4,80,000 

4,02,267 

—86,733 

• 

—86,733 

2 Revenue — Inspect'on — 






Voted 

2,40,000 

2,26,716 

—13,284 

* 

—13,284 

Non voted 

2,40,000 

2,44,608 

—1,302 


—1,302 

3 Revenue — Audit—- 






Voted 

13,50,000 

12,32,005 

—1,17,395 

• 

—1,17,395 

Non voted 

1,50,000 

1,35,181 

—23,816 


—23,816 

4 Revenue — ^Working Ex- 

penses — Administration — 






Voted 

13,50,25,000 

13,62,87,820 

-f 12,62,820 

• 

+ 12,62,820 

Non-voted 

43,00,000 

41,83,183 

—1,16,817 

• 

—1,16,817 

B Revenue — Repairs and 

Wnmtenanco and Oper- 
ation — 

1 





Voted 

40,77,85,000 

39,99,94,435 

—77,90,565 

! 

—77,90,565 

Non voted 

1,04,000 

1,01,765 

—2,235 


—2,235 

6 Revenue — Companies and 
Indian States’ share of 
surplus profits and not 
earnings — 



j 



Voted 

1,53,70,000 

1,61,97,708 

—1,72,292 j 

• 

—1,72,292 

Q Revenue — Aj/propnation 
to Depreciation Fund — 






Voted 

12,60,00,000 

12,58,97,871 

—1,02,129 

t • 

—1,02,129 

10 Revenue — Appropnation 
fiom Depreciation 

Fund — 






Voted 

11,50,00,000 

11,76,18,^314 

+26,18,314 


+26,18,314 

11 Revenue — Miscellaneous — 






Voted 

17,50,000 

17,08,677 

—41,323 

• • 

—41,323 

Non voted 

6,50,000 

5,87,814 

^ -62,1^6 

• • 

—62,186 

12 Revenue — Appropriation 
to the Reserve Fund — 



\ 


A 

Voted ^ , 

3,26,73,000 

• 

—3,25,73,000 

• r 

—3,25.73,000 
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Number and name of Grant 
or 

Appropriation 

Final Grant 
or 

Appropria- 

tion 

1 

Actual 

Expenditure 

Excess -f 
Saving — 

Net 

re appropria 
tion, with 
draival or 
surrender 

Remainder 
unadjusted 
+ or — 

13 Eevenuo — Appropriation 
from the Reserve Fund — 






Voted 

86,30,000 

2,08,21,706 

-b 1,21,01,700 


+ 1,21,91,706 

14 Revenue — Strategic Luies 






Voted 

1,66,00,000 

1,65,56,687 

—43,313 


—43,313 

Non told 


2.87,106 

—1,12,804 


—1,12,804 

State Railuay Revenue — ^In- 
terest charges — 






1 Interest on Debt — 






Non voted 


20,09,11,621 

■^■8,51,621 

• t 

+8,51,621 

2 Interest on Capital 
contiibuted bj 

Companies — 






Non lo'cd 

1,36,70,000 

1,36 01,043 

15, 043 

• 

+15,043 

fVoted 

Total ■{ 

\^Non-ioied 

86,15,84,000 

31,00,87,000 

83,68,05,735 

31,05,47,681 



— 2,41,18,260 

+ 4,60,081 

B — ^EX^E^DITTJRE CHAEOrn 
TO Catital 






7. Capital — ^New construe- 

tions — 






Voted 

8,14,60,000 

6,47,30,984 

—1,67,19,016 


—1,67,19,010 

Non vo'cd 

3,03,000 

3,08.606 

■\-5,666 

• • 

+5,565 

8 Capital — Open lino "worliB — 






Voted 

24,85,67,000 

23,37,79,791 

-1,47,87,209 

* 

—1,17,87,209 

Non void 

1,65,000 

1,70,830 

+5,530 

• 

+ 5,830 

16 Capital — Strategic Lmes — 






Voted 

47,50,000 

27,96,610 

—19,53,384 


—19,53,384 

Non void , 

<13,000 

46,788 

f 

+3,755 


+3,755 

("Voted . . 

33,47,67,000 

30,13,07,301 

-3,34,69,609 

• * 

—3,34,59,609 

]^Non-votd 

5,11,000 

5,26,284 

+15,254 

• 

+15,284 

Total Railways . ] 

1,60,69,49,000 : 

1,44,91,87,091 

-5,77,61,909 


—6,77,61,909 

Voted . ] 

1,19,63,61 000 : 

1,13,81,13,126 

-6,82,37,874 

• • 

—5 82,37,874 

Non-votd 

31,05,98,000 

31,10,73.965 

+4,75,955 

• • 

+4,75,965 
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Number and name of Grant 
or 

Appropriation 

Final Grant 
or 

Appropria- 

tion 

Actual 

Expenditure 

Excess + 
Saving — 

Net 

re appropria- 
tion, ivith- 
draival or 
surrender 

Eemainder 
unadjusted 
or — 

PANT IV —MILITARY 






A — Expemutuee chauqed 

TO NEVEMni 






Army — 

India 

39,49,70,000 

39,53,95,000 

+4,25,000 


+4,25,000 

England 

13,92,21,000 

13,88,83,000 

—3,38,000 


—3,38,000 

Marine — 

\ 





India 

54,53,000 

51,97,000 

—2 50,000 


—2,50,000 

England 

30,47,000 

30.05,000 

+iS,000 


+18,000 

Mibtary Engineer Services 






ilndia 

4,01,72,000 

1 4,04,77,000 

+ 3,05,000 


+3,05,000 

England 

4,70,000 




—25 000 

Trrnsfers to Military 
Eesen e Fund 

14,97,000 

13,41,000 



—1,56,000 

Total Military — 






Non voted 

59,08,30,000 

59,08,09,000 

—27,000 

• 

—27,000 

GKA^D Total 

2,86,22,97,700 

2,79,28,95,393 

—6,94,02,316 

—65,30,508 

—6,28,71,808 

Voted 


1,61,26,38,021 

—6,04,11,679 

—65,30,608 

—5,38,81,171 

N on-voted - 


1,18,02,57,372 

—89,90,037 

1 


—89,90,037 


m 
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APPENDIX m. 

Iffiemoranflum regarding the sanding of Pans at Hawa, furnished by the Central 
Board of Revenue with reference to paragrajih 65 of the Proceedings of the 
Pubhc Accounts Comnuttee rela^^mg to the Accounts of 1938-29 


In the Appropiiation Accounts of the Ccntial Government (civil) 1928-29 
'(page 76, item No 3), attention vas diaivn to a •saiing oi Rs 31,383 out of a 
piovision of Rs 32 400 against the head “Sanding of pans at Nawa” This 
item was discussed at the inectmg of the Public Accounts Committee on the 1st 
July 1930 and the Cential Boaid of Revenue vas asked to cuculate a 
memorandum on the subicct Ouiug to some misunderstandmg this was not 
done beioie th.it session of the Committee leiminated 

2 In a note, dated the 18th June 1930 m commenting on the Audit Officei’s 
contention that the sanding oi pans at Nava ought not to have beni uudeit.iken 
vithoui; lust detcimimiig -J'hethei the same lesults oi bettci could not be 
aohicicd at less cost by lemoiiug the silt iiom the pan beds, the Coniuiissioner, 
Noilhcin India Salt Reienuo, began by refeiiing to a Icttei .viittcn by liis 
piedecessoi in 1920, and said — 

“In paragraph 2 Ui Fegu'^son said that ]\[i Bunting’s study of 
Aleditcrrane.aii practice led him to the conclusion tint the fust preliminaiy to 
anj attempt at impiovcment in output, qu.ihty oi methods of handling vas the 
■obt lining ol ‘good haid, sandy pan-iloois, capable of being diesscd, cleaned, 
efioctiielv Pi'iijticd of then bitleius and complelelj sciaped of then sa't ’, and 
in paragi.aph 4 lefeinng to the ilaiii Line Ivjais, he said ‘As the state of 
their pan lloois demanded ^ol> c.iily rltcntion it was proposed this yeai to 
“ clean ” them uccoiding to old custom, .md the time-honouied and e'^pensive 
A^o^k of leinomig 0 imhes of Uio slushj black mud m older to espose deepei 
cl.ij of the same land destined in a ^cll oi =o to go the same ivay had already 
been stalled when we U1 bcc.imo con\iiiced of the uttoi iutility of the whole 
proceeding and I had the vork stopped ’ The New Kjai first came into 
'operation in the je'W proposal to sand the Nawa pans vas sanctioned 

m June, 1926 It lepicsentod an nttemjit to follov the piinciple, vhich in 
accordance vitli the Fiendi and Reyptian s\stcm had been .adopted m lajang 
out the New Kjaai, th.it salt pans should hue hnid clean beds So fai as I am 
awaie it did not occur to ain one icspon-ihlc that it inmlit be bettei to clean the 
beds of the N.ava iiaiis instead of sindnig them, and in m\ opinion it would 
La\e been suipiising if it had, foi tins vould hare imolved a leiersion to the 
old sjstem adiich was condemned in 1920 , and puma facie it would surely be 
natuial to e\pcet better losulta, in tlie piodmlion ol clean salt, iiom a pan bed 
ot clean haid sand than from a soft clav bed winch had nndeigonc no othei improve- 
ment than the mere remoi il of the slushy sml.ioe It was not untd towards the 
end of the year 1927 that doiilits began to ho out ci tamed as to Aihethei sanding 
was tlie best possible menus of tic.-’liiig the pans Ccitaiu of the officeis at 
Samhhar heg.au about tins time to nuestion whether theie weic not certain 
disadvantages in i educing tlie donths of the pans hv lueaus of a layei of sand 
which in its turn wmuld in lime tuin into mud As the result of these doubts, it avas 
decided m No\embei, 1927, that an experiment should be conducted to show the 
comparative results of sanding and of the removal of s.alt The obvious venue foi 
such ail experiment was Nawa where 19 pans had been newly sanded, hut the expeii- 
ment could not be conducted dining that manufacture season (1927-28), since 
the newly sanded pans were not ie.ady foi manufacture In the year 1928-29, 
the experiment had to bo postponed for want of funds It W'ould, in the 
ordmary course, have been conducted in the year 1929-30 when there was budget 
provision for sanding, but the floods of July, 1929, inevitably postponed both 
this and numerous other undertakings which were then in contemplation In 
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ths incantinie the ‘wo] Ic of sanding the pans at NaTva, sanctioned in JunCj 
had been completed to the e\tcnt of 19 pans in Noiembci, 1927 (that is to 
say, only just about the same time as the siigsrstion T\as hist laised that thoie 
iveVe any disadvantages in sanding), and vas then stopped in oidei that salt 
manufactuie, uliieh had been greatly impeded hv the dilatoiy methods of the 
sanding eontiaetoi, might not be held np indehniteljf As the Audit Officer 
says the voik cost Goveinmcnt Ks 25,001 This icpiescnted payment at 
Ks 10 pel thon=-und c ft Tiie local officeis suggest, and I agiee, that it is leiy 
much to he doubted •wheUiei the silt could hue been sciapcd np and icmoicd 
outside the Ai.-i at less cost than this lls 19 pei thousand c it was an 
uniiossiblj low rde foi sanding, and I believe it is a fact that tne contiacloi 
lost money ovei it 

It IS tiue that a sum of Its S97 was spent in la-ying a siding for sanding 
at Gudha, and that this oipcndituio pioiod in the end to be of no immediate 
advantage owing to the delay expeiicnced m obt lining the necessaiY points and 
ciossing fioni the Eaihirj I am not, hovcier, picpaied to admit that this 
e\penditiue ivas a dead loss We maj sliil wish to sand the pans at Gudha 

I liaie cndeaiomcd to Ovp’ain aboie that in spending Rs 26,000 on the 
sanding of pans at Naiva the Depaitmciil acted in accoidaiice with the best 
advice then at its disposal in atte.npting lo bi.iig its piocesses, as fai as 
possible, into line with modem piaeliec, and Hat it was onh at about the time 
when tins woik w'as completed th il doubts wcie e r)ics=ed wholhei hettci icsults 
could not be achieved by oLliei means Since that time tlieic has been consulei- 
nblc discussion as to the lespcctnc merits of claj and sand IMi 0 Donnell, 
Assistant Geneial j\r<ai<igei, Simbhai, who Ins considciablc cxpoiience of 
maiuifaeUno, considcis that Niudd ltds oulniaiili piodiico vhitci salt than 
clij beds, while claj beds piodi.i.c cnstal I’li Mclicr, General Mamger 

appeals to agioe A^ an in-taac'' it m i\ lie mentioned that dining the picsert 
season it has been loinid that the 'Mam lane Kiai p.ins willi silted cl u beds 
haie piodiieed laigci-gianied salt thin has Ixoii Mobh'd In ceitain sanded pans- 
in the Deod ini Ivj us , on liie othci hand it is dilficult at piesent to ioim any 
veiy definite conclusion, since new pm beds (annot be expected to bo fully 
pioductue foi a niimbei of leais and (he Xew Kiai, lliongh it lias been in 
use since 1925, still \iclds onh >boiU 3,000 maniids pci cue as against 8 to 10 
thousand mauuds pei aeie it Dcodani The m.ajoiity of mamifactiuo olheers at 
Sambtiai seem at piesent to be in fa\o’u of iei.io\al ol silt lathei tlmn sanding 
1 was at one time inclined to agicc x.itli them, but I lia\c come to the conclusion 
that it would be most unsafe to dogm.iLi/e on tins snojcct iintd the Xew Kjai 
lias got fully into its st ido, and until the sanded pans at A'ana have had time 
to pioie themsehes As a tcntit.vc and pioM^-ion il opinion it might he sug- 
gested that pans with comp iiatuclj bird beds, such as exist at Gudha and 
Jhapog, can be satisfactoiilj tieated bv Jlnsbnig with Aicak biine and iemo\al 
of silt vrhile pans witli soft beds should bo thislied, cleaned and sanded We 
X' ill expeiimcnt when xie can At pie-icnt we are chiefi's concerned lo exti.act 
all the axailable salt In the meantime ve can tiutliinllj assuio the Audit 
Officei that wliat we haxe done has been xxint apiieaicd at the time in question 
to be to Goveinment’s best ad\ outage” 

In a fuitiiei note, dated I9th Septombci 1930, the Commissioner expic'ised 
his entire concuneiica in the view that further sanding should not he undci taken, 
until the Depaitmcnt xvas delimtcly com meed of its advantages He pro- 
ceeded — 

other hand, xvith regard to the removal of sill, it should be noted 
that theie are certain limitations to the usefulness of tins process If silt is 
removed moie than once fiom a soft pan bed, the result is likely to be that the 
masonry pitching of the sides of the pan will be nndennineel and the floor of 
the pan xvill he below the lex el of the masonry sluice This xxmuld mean (1) 
that the pitching xvould slide doxin, and (2) that there xvoiild be no outlet for 
the bitterns 
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The whole matter is receiving very careful attentLon A good opportumty 
has been afforded for its detailed examination by the experiment now bemg 
conducted in the elimmation of neel by means of a filter bed This experiment 
IS stiU only m its eaily stages, as there has been some slight difficulty m procuring 
the right matenals for the filter , hut when the arrangements are completed it 
IS proposed to test the filtered brine in (t) a pan from which the top layer of 
slush has been scraped and the bed has been exposed, thoroughly drained and 
rolled, (ii) a pan merely flushed ivith bnne, («t) a pan with a soft clay bed, 
and (fu) a pan with a sand bed Of these four pans the two which give the 
best results wiU be given further trials, and of these two, that which gives the 
best final result will he adopted as the standard in future manufacture Much 
has still to be learnt from these experiments , for example, I hope that we shall 
learn from them, supposuig that scraped clay pans give the best results, what 
IS the correct depth to which the slush should be removed, or, agam should 
sandmg appear to be the most satisfactory method, what depth of sand is 
required Until the results of these experiments are Imown, no expenditure 
will be incurred on any of the methods of pan treatment mentioned above except 
m the experimental pans” 
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APPENDIX IV. ' ' 

^ f t 

^ Report on the continuance of the Expenmental Emit Farm at Quetta, furnished 
by the Department of Education, Health and Lands, vnth reference to para- 
graph 78 of the Proceedings of the Public Accounts Cknnnuttee relating to 
the Accounts of 1928-29. 


Letter ebom the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor General xn Balhohistan, 

TO THE Secretary to the Government op India, Department op Education, 

Health and Lands, No 3357/R , dated the 9xh June 1931 

As requested in your letter No 109-Agn , dated the 2l8t January 1931, 
I am directed to forward herewith, in ongmal, a leport No 148, dated the 3rd 
February 1931, from the Agricultural Officer in Baluchistan, givmg necessary informa- 
tion on the vanous pomts raised in your letter under reply 

2 It wdl he seen from the report that the losses on the farm durmg the past three 
years are ascribed to — 

(1) Costly estahhshment , 

(2) High Irrigation Charges , 

(3) Lack of facihties for marketmg farm products , and 

(4) In certam years, to adverse chmatio conditions resultmg m low yields 

3 In connection with (1) above, the Agent to the Governor General desires to observe 
that, for experiments or demonstration work of any value, it is essential to maintam a 
well trained and consequently well paid staff, and the Agricultural Officer cannot suggest 
any reductions in this direction except that the mahs, or gardeners, should be made in- 
eligible for privilege or casual leave This class of employee is recmited generally from 
casual labour and if the Agncultural Officer thinks he can convemently mtroduce this 
practice, this Adnunistration has no objection 

4 In regard to the high charges for imgation, the Agncultural Officer explains that 
owmg to the inadequacy of the permanent water supply, ^ditional water has either to be 
pumped out from an artesian well at considerable expense, or purchased locally at pre- 
vailing rates, which in Quetta are high The Agricultural Officer has, however, promised 
to economise as far as possible 

6 Paragraph 3 of the Agricultural Officer’s report indicates the difficulties which attend 
all efforts to carry on an expenmental farm as a commercially profitable investment 
Local agriculturists readily adopt improved methods of culture demonstrated on the farm, 
and by increasing the produce of their holdings lower the pnce of fruit and garden produce 
in the local market 

6 With regard to the defimte programme of demonstration and experimental work 
which it IS proposed to carry out in the future, the Agncultural Officer’s report may be 
supplemented by the details given in the followmg paragraphs 

7 The Farm, as the Government of India are aware, serves a two-fold object, viz (a) 
Demonstration, and (fi) Experimental It is a Demonstration farm m that it imparts to 
the local people the ^owledge of the experiments so far found successful on the farm, 

VIZ — 

(1) the best tune and methods of plantmg, buddmg and pruning the paymg vane- 

ties of foreign and mdigenous inut trees , 

(2) up-to date modes of eradicatmg insect pests by the use of effective spraying 

matenals (a number of demonstrations were given in pnvate gardens durmg 
the last two years). 
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(3) Ways and means by wbich the best results may bo achieved ■with the minimum 
expenditure of "water and manure, thus reducing outlay and ensurmg m- 
creased profit to fruit gro-wers 

There being no finahty in such mattera, the Agricultural Ofllcer proposes a senes of 
further experiments in the above directions which it is hoped may produce useful results 

8 The exact amounts reahsed by the sale of fruits and young plants dunng the last 
three years are given in the Agncultural OflScer’s report He hopes to make this parti- 
cular acti’vuty pay its way by concentrating it in one section of the garden and keepmg 
separate accounts therefor 

9 As to the possibihty of the farm bemg subdi-vided into two sections, the Agent to 
the Governor General agrees with the Agncultural Officer that the area is too small to 
admit of this being done 

10 With regard to paragraph 2 of your letter under reply, a reference is in-vited to 
paragraph 8 of the Agricultural Officer’s report An additional reason for the discrepancy 
IS that after the Admimstration Report had gone to the press in July of each year, the 
IVuit Parm account had to be re-vised in certam respects at the mstance of the Accountant 
General, Central Revenues 

11 In conclusion the Agent to the Governor General expresses the hope that, os al- 
ready recommended in this Administration letter No 6641/R , dated the 20th September 
1930, the Government of India will be pleased to waive the existing condition that the 
farm should pay its way m normal years This condition has done much in the past to 
hamper real progress in the way of experiments and it is now essential that the newly 
appointed Agricultural Officer should not be deprived of the only farm where he can con- 
duct expenments m various branches of his work This Admimstration is emphatically 
of opimon that the small excess of expenditure over receipts should not be grudged in 
view of the numerous advantages that the farm mdirectly bestows Figures obtamed 
from the various districts show, that as a result of the stimulus given to frmt culture by 
demonstrations at the farm, the area under frmt orchards has increased very appreciably, 
resulting in considerable augmentation of revenue — both current and future The farm 
has thus indirectly brought prosperity to many Zammdars and there are instances where 
lands which formerly yielded only about 200 per annum now yield produce worth Rs 3,000 
Information furnished by the Divisional Supermtendent,N W R shorra that the Maundage 
of frmt railed from stations north of Quetta (excludmg Chaman which mostly handles Kan- 
dahar trade) has gone up from 64,229 m 1922 to 1,74,607 in 1929, an expansion which has 
brought additional revenue to the Railway Department I am further to observe that 
the apphcation of scientific principles to crop production can only be undertaken by Gov- 
ernment who must contmue to act as a pioneenng agency and to show the way to im- 
provements It IS hoped, therefore, that the contmuance of this Experimental Farm 
■will be sanctioned irrespective of its mcome In this connection a reference is in^vited 
also to paragraph 134 of the Report of Royal Commission on Agnculture m India 


liETTKB FBOM THE AGEIOTTLTTJBAri OEFICEB IN BALHOHISTAir, QXJETTA, TO THE ReVENTTE 
COMMISSIONEB IN BalUOHISTAN, QoBTTA, NO NTTT -D/466(27)TT, DATED THE 3bD 
Febeuaev 1931 

Reference Government of India, Education, Health and Lands Department letter No, 109- 

Agn , dated the 21st January 1931 

With reference to the above quoted letter I have the honour to submit below my 
detailed reply — 

2 Causes of losses — ^I have gone through the pre^vious papers carefully and find that 
the foUomng are the chief causes of the losses — 

(c) Costly estabhshment 

(6) High imgation chargee. 
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The cost of these two charges comes to more than the mcome, e g , these two charges 
"only amounted to Rs 17,976/10/8, 13,218/8/0, 14,402/0/6 for the years 1927-28, 1928-29, 
1929-30, while the mcomes for the same years were Rs 13,949/10/7, 10,368/11/0 and 
Rs 13,076/13/3 

3 There are no good marketmg facilities for the disposal of Rarm products The 
fruit portion of the garden is generally sold by public auction I understand the fnut 
dealers form rmgs for purchasmg the garden at a cheap price This matter reguires care- 
ful study as our object is to sell our produce m the best possible market I understand 
that m previous years no dealer oared to come to the Fruit Farm (2 miles from the town) 
to bid for the garden Therefore, the staff were obbged to go to the Fruit market m order 
to sell the garden by pubbc auction After the estabbshment of the Experimental Fruit 
Farm, Quetta, a large number of gardens have come into bemg in the neighbourhood 
The frmt dealers have therefore plenty of gardens to purchase 

4 In some years (c g , 1928 29) on account of adverse seasonal conditions the fruit 
yields were very low 

6 In previous years sometimes the Farm staff have demonstrated improved methods 
of orchard practices m the gardens at Quetta, but the wages were still debited to the 
Fruit Farm 

The Experimental Fnut Farm is servmg the followmg purposes — 

(а) Conductmg experiments 

(б) Demonstratmg improved methods of orchard practices 

(c) Hereafter it will also serve as a training centre for the Zammdars of Baluchistan 
the majonty of whom are now ignorant of improved methods of orchard 
practices It is proposed to turn out ten or twelve weU-tramed gardeners 
from the Fruit Farm every year The Fruit Farm, unlike the 
ordmary Zammdars’ gardens, is to be kept neat and tidy The weU-tramed 
costly staff is therefore necessary One pecuhar pomt that I found on 
the Fruit Farm is that the regular gardeners’ pay is debited to the head 
‘ ‘ Pay of Establishment ”, and they are therefore ehgible for privilege and 
casual leave m addition to other hohdays Such thmgs do not exist any 
where else in India The gardeners that will be employed hereafter will 
not be ehgible for privilege and casual leave As regards the gardeners 
that are already havmg the privilege, I leave the matter to you to decide as 
you deem fit 

6 Programme of the demonstration and experimental ivorTc — ^Demonstration work 
consists of improved orchard practices, eg — 

(1) Inter-cultivation 

(2) Systematic manurmg 

(3) Better methods of irrigation 

(4) Prumng 

(6) Spraymg 

(6) Buddmg, etc 

Experimental work consists of the followmg — 

(1) Introduction of new varieties of frmt plants from foreign countries and them 

test on the Frmt Farm 

(2) Manunal experiments. 

(3) Irrigation experiments 

(4) Experiments with different kmds of spray materials. 

(6) Plantmg of young plants m different months, eg , November, December, Jan- 
uary and February 
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(6) Use of differe&t stocks for budding. 

(7) Experiments "with different varieties of Pusa wheats 

7 Proportion of receipts derived from the sale of fruit and young plants respectively — 
Necessary information is furmshed below — 

■ . 1927-28 1928 29 1929 30 

Emit 5,977 0 0 713 6 0 3,463 12 6 

Young plants 4,926 4 0 3,046 12 0 4,799 lO 0 

How far the production of young plants for supply, to the public can be rendered 
self-supportmg ? I think there will be no difficulty in making this business self-supporting 

8 Possibihties of dividing the Earm into an experimental and a commercial demons- 
tration section 

The total area of the Experimental Emit Earm, Quetta, is 25 acres, which is comprise 
of the followmg — 

Acres 

(a) Under roads, buildmgs, tank, rose-bushes, rows of almond trees, etc , 

IS about _ . 9 

(b) Eruit trees and open plots for vegetable growing and wheat ex- 

periments is about 14 

(c) Nurseries about 2 

25 


It will be seen from the above that the area under the fruit trees will bo about 12 
acres only This area is too small to bo divided into experimental and a commercial 
demonstration section The Experimental Emit Earm may therefore be treated as purely 
experimental as its name indicates In this connection I respectfully beg to state that on 
account of costly estabhshmont no Agricultural Department Earm in Indio (including 
Pusa) IS self-supportmg The Experimental Emit Earm, Quetta, is not an exception 
to the rale, but like others it is also serving a very useful purpose We require more ex- 
perimental farms m Baluchistan and therefore it is not advisable to abolish the only one 
small Experimental Earm that we are having at present in this provmco 

9 The figures of mcome and expenditure for the years 1926-27 and 1927-28, as given 
m the annual Administration Reports of Baluchistan Agency do not tally with those given 
m the pro-forma accounts because m the latter case the income and expenditure of the fmit 
portion of the Residency garden, which was temporarily annexed to, the Emit Earm m 
those years, were also included 


1 


( 
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APPENDIX V. 

USemorandam regarding allocation oi ecclesiastical espenditnre between the Civil 
and the Army Departments, furnished by the Commerce Department with 
reference to paragraph 91 of the Proeeedmgs of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee relating to the Accounts of 1928-29. 


The Pubhc Accounts Committee at their meetuig on 3id July 1930 accepted 
the view expressed by the Commerce Department that an accurate allocation of 
the ecclesiastical expenditure between the Army and the Civil Estimates is not 
possible But they thought that an approximate allocation would be possible 
and asked that a further report might be made to them on the subject The 
question has now been carefully considered by the Commeice Department in 
consultation with the Army and the Finance Departments and the conclusion 
arrived at is that even an approximate allocation would be a matter of con- 
siderable Jifficultj’^ The civil and military aspects of the subject are m most 
areas so intermixed that an apportionment of the expendituie could only be made 
in the most arbitrary way Even to make an arbitrary allocation of this kmd, 
it would be necessary to investigate in considerable detail the circumstances 
which exist in each of the large number of stations where ecclesiastical ministra- 
tions, churches and cemeteries are provided for populations which are partly 
mihtary and partly civil An examination of this nature would naturally take 
a considerable tune It should moreover be remembered that by the tune the 
examination is completed it may probably be of little or no practical value for 
the following reason The impending constitutional changes may necessitate a 
complete review of the administration of this subject particularly in its rdation 
to Army matters and a careful consideration of the exact position which it should 
occupy in the new system It is impossible to say at the present moment what 
the results of such a review wiU be, but it may lead to such a change in the 
administration of the subject as will render entirely nugatory the approximate 
and arbitrary apportionment of expenditure based on the existmg system For 
these reasons it is urged that at the present juncture it is not woith while to 
embark on the diflicult task of apportionment between the civil and mihtary 
budgets of the present scale of ecclesiastical expenditure 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Memorandum in coimection with the Accounts ol the Persian Guli Lighting 
Service Fund, fuiTushed by the Commerce Department with reference to 
paragraph 92 of the Proceedmgs of the Public Accounts Committee relatmg 
to the Accounts of 1928-29. 


In paragrapli 92 of the Proceedings of the Public Accounts Committee on 
the accounts of 1928-29, the Public Accounts Committee made the following 
observation m connection with tlie accounts of the Persian Gulf Lighting Service 
Fund — 


“If the arrangement was intended to be one which put upon the shipping 
companies the obligation to pay dues to meet the expenses of the 
' services, then interest on the capital ought to be included in the 

expenses ” 

2 The position is explamed below for the information of the Pubhe 
Accounts Committee — 

Piior to the 1st November 1925, the cost of the service of lighting and 
buoying in the Persian Gulf, amounting to £30,000 to £40,000 a year, was 
shared equally by His Maiostv’s Government and the Government of India 
The two Governments had, however, felt for a long time that the owners of the 
ships which benefited from the lights and buoys should pay a substantial portion, 
if not the whole, of the cost of the service Accordingly after prolonged 
negotiations His Maiesty’s Government were able, in consultation with the 
Government of India, to come to an agreement with the shipowners to the 
following effect from the date mentioned above — 

(t) that light-dues should be levied on vessels entering or leaving Basrah 
and Abadan , 

(«) that an annual contribution of £5,000 towards the cost of the Service 
should be made by His Maiesty’s Government for a period of 5 
years in the first instance from 1st November 1925 , 

(tn) that charges m respect of capital and depreciation up to the time 
of the introduction of the new arrangements should be written off 
and the Service placed on its new footing as a self-supporting 
service as it then stood . 

(tv) that future capital expenditure should be met out of the proceeds 
of the light dues 

3 It was recognised at the time by both the India Office and the Govern- 
ment of India that interest on the capital assets transferred to the Service 
should be charged to the Fund The Foreign Office, however, obieeted to interest 
charges on the grounds that no intimation of the intention to malie these charges 
in respect of past capital expenditure bad been given in the course of the 
negotiations with the shipowners and that it was too late to introduce this new 
feature into the arrangements That Office further observed that they would 
not he prepared to support the Government of India in the event of their 
deciding to contest this pomt The question of charging interest on the capital 
assets was, therefore, not pursued, but adequate provision for the replacement 
of wastmg assets was made by means of a Depreciation Fund supplemented 
by an Additions and Replacements Reserve Fund 



4 It mil be seen from -what is stated above that the arrangement that has 
been arrived at with the shippmg compames is intended to meet a special 
situation and is not such as would put upon them the obligation to pay light 
dues to meet the entire expenses of the Persian Gulf Lighting Service Although 
accoidmg to strict principles of commeieial accounting interest should be 
charged on capital, it is not possible to do so in tlie case of this Service, since 
the whole arrangement was based on the iindcistanding that no interest would 
be clniged on capital If the question of interest had been picssed in the 
negotiations with the shipping companies, theic is little doubt that the scheme 
for the levj'- of light-dues would not have been introduced at all, and eithei the 
Service vould have had to be stopped oi His Ma3esty3 Government and the 
Government of India would have had to continue to bear tlie expenditure of 
about £30,000 to £40,000 a year on the Service, Fiirthei, the arrangement in 
question is one to which the Govcinmont of India aie not the only party and it 
cannot be altered except in agreement with His Ma 3 csty’s Government It is, 
however, clear from the attitude taken by His ]Vra 3 esty’s Government in the 
past that they would not he prepared to agree to the proposal if it were now 
put forward 
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APPENDIX Vn. ‘ 

i 

Memorandum regarding expenditure on Pubhcity on Indian Railways, furnished 
by the Railway Department (Railway Board) with reference to paragraph 
143 of the Proceedings of the Pubhc Accounts Committee relatmg to the 
Accounts of 1928-29. 


1 t 


In paragraph. 143 of the proceedings of the meeting of the Puhhc Accounts 
Committee on the accounts of 1928-29, printed in Volurne I of their Report, 
the Committee expressed a desire to be furnished mth figures shoiving the per- 
centage of the expenditure on Publicity to gross revenue on Indian as well as 
on ioicign Railways and, in particular, the extent of the increabe in Ameiican 
and other tourists travels The available information on the subject is summarised 
in the following paragraphs 

, i j 

2 Pigures showing the percentage of expenditure on publicity to gross 
eammgs are not generally published by railways and as the total expenditure 
on pubhcity is not shown separately, such figures cannot be worked out from 
the returns of foreign railways available Certam railway officials, however, 
have quoted the following figures in lectures or statements The Assistant to 
the (Jeneral Manager, Southern Railway, in charge of Pubhc Relations and 
Advertising, stated in a lecture that the English Railways spent about one per 
cent of their gross receipts on advertising The Chief General Manager of the 
London and North Eastern Railway stated that his company spent about £1,000 
a day, Sundays included, on advertising, and that it was mainly spent on the 
development of passenger traific and represented approximately 2i per cent 
of their passenger receipts In a recent issue of the Railway Age it was stated 
that one of the leading American Railway companies were spenffing up to eight 
per cent of their receipts from a special passenger service in advertising that 
“tervicc ( 

8 The Central Pubhcity Bureau and Indian Railways who have jomed the' 
Bureau spent during 1929-30 approximately Rs 14i laldis which is equivalent 
to about one-sixth of one per cent of their gross earmngs Even if it is 
assumed that the whole of this expenditure is meurred in connection with 
passenger traffic this amount only comes to one half of one per cent of the 
coaching earnings which is loiv when compared ivith the expenditure on English 
Railways No allowance has been made in making these calculations for the 
coaching eammgs on railways which have not goined the Central Publicity 
Bureau, although some have benefited fiom the, increase m traffic from oyerseas, 
as, for example, the number of Americans who entered India by I)'” arid 

travelled on the South Indian Railw'av increased from 262 for 
ending 31st March 1929 to 367 for the =ix months ending 31' ' ' »■ ■ 

Other figures are also available shomng the total amount spent by ' various 
countries, on pubhcity According to an account which appeared .in ,a srecent 
issue of the “ Spectator ”, the French Government has included in its^ l]udget 
for 1930 the sum of £240 000 for “ tonnsra ” , the German iGovemment w 
spending annually £800,000 on propaganda to attract tourists , and Holland, 
Belgium, Spam, Italy and Yugo Slavia are all supporting intensive advertising 
campaigns The 238,391 foreign tourists and visitors, on. holiday, in .England 
durmg 1929 are estimated to have left' behind, in cash at least ,£15,000,000 
According to the official statistics of the Dommiqn of Canada the tounst traffic 
there was' worth £59,800,000 during 1929 and in fact tourists lare paying off 
Canada's national debt . . , 'i. r, , - 
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South Afnca gave an initial grant of £25,000 in 1914 towards the cost of 
conducting a pubhcity campaign and estimated that if only 2,500 tourists a 
year were induced to visit South Afnca the eftort vould be well worth a while 
As a matter of fact 7,743 oveiseas tounsts visited South Afnca dunng the 
yeai ending March 31st, 1929, and together with business visitors the total came 
to 9,579 The expenditure of the Overseas Advertising Conference dunng 1929 
was £36,000 of which £5,000 was subsenbed by Government and £6,000 by public 
bodies and the remamdei by the Railway Administration Over 400,000 
Amencans leave America every year and in a memoiandum of International 
Trade published by the League of Nations it was estimated that the net receipts 
of Europe from tounsts, chiefly Americans, totalled m 1927 about £62,000,000 

4 India cannot hope to compete in numbeis with countiies like France who 
in 1929 had about 220,000 American visitors in addition to about 750,000 
visitors from England, but lepoits received fiom America and the statements 
made by Amencan Tourists to this country all show that there is a growing 
desire in Amenca to visit the Orient, especially India 

5 There are, however, four essential conditions to be fulfilled before Indian 
Railways can hope to make a profit out of tourist traffic, and they are — 

(1) The present trade depression must disappear, as unless individuals 

have money to spend they will not travel 

(2) Political conditions in India must improve or intending tourists will 

go elsewhere 

(3) Indian Railways and hotels must give good service ' 

(4) An adequate expenditure on publicity must be incurred as a trip to 

India IS an expensive commodity and India is competing with 

many other nations for her share of the valuable tourist traffic 

Other countries like the United States, Canada and South Afnca maintain 
careful statistics of the tourists and otheira who enter their countnes, but no 
such figures are maintained by India Certain figures have, however, been 
obtamed from the Police authonties at Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Danushkodi, and these show a regular increase in the total numlier of Amencans, 
Germans and French who have come mto India during the last three cold 
weathers as detailed in the statement below — 


For the six months endmg — 

Amencans 

Germans 

French 

31st March 1928 

1,774 

202 

155 

31st March 1929 

2,799 

214 

168 

31st March 1930 

2,876 

262 

193 


The figures for the six months ending 31st March 1930 would have shown a still 
further improvement if political conditions had been normal, but a number of 
reportsl were received of Amencans who decided that it was not safe to travel in 
India and some parties even turned back on reaching Colombo 

6 Reports from outside authorities are always a valuable check on the work 
done and it is interestmg to note what the Special Correspondent of the Railway 
Gazette of England wrote about Indian Railways Publicity after a visit to this 
country — 

“ So far as railway pubhcity is concerned I thmk that the Indian State 
Railways are certamly to be congratulated on the results of their 
efforts, which now bid fair to equal, if not outstrip, those of other 
countnes where railway pubhcity has been a feature for many 
^ ' years The Stats Railway Pubhcity Department only came mto 
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' bring Komo t^vo years ago, but in that lime has co-ordinated the 

efforts of the %anous railways and done a great work in helping 
(he rural iiorKer to ini])rove Ins lot, mIiiIc, at the same time, keenly 
adicrlifcing the faeihlios pronded by the railways The demonstra- 
tion (nun, (ho cinema, the gramophone record and other aids are 
all ploying a part in the ednontion of the vast illiterate population 
of India and (here em he litlle doubt (hat, in duo season, this 
will ndoiind to the ndiaidage of (he railways — ^India’s greatest 
untionnl indu'-try T!ie first Tmlnn Kailwaja; rnhlicity Exhibition, 
held in New Delhi in Fthrimn la*-!, ga^e an indication of the yvork 
being done and was de-enedl\ a great success” 

The Director, Tra\el Exhilnt of (he Railway and T/ieomotive DistorK.il Society 
of Boston, Ma‘« United State-^ of \menon, also wrote that “ Ii i"' a great 
pleasure to add a pe*--onnl i>ord of thanks for (he material sent n-, It is 
wonderful and good that it will he placed on permanent tile nUoi close of 
exhibit " 

7 . A copy of the Anminl Report on (he working of the Central Publicity 
Bureau, Indian State Railways for ]d2h ^0 7c appended to this memorandum 

* Annual Report not printed hero 


m 
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APPENDIX Vm. 

t f 

Instructions issued to Railway Anthonties in connection with Part II of B&. 
P. R. Rau’s Report on the control of expenditure and the prevention of 
irregulanties on Indian Railways {mde paragraph d at page 180 of the 
Puhhc Accounts Committee’s Report for 1928-29, Volume I). 


Letter from the Bailway Department {Eailtoay Board), to the Agents of %anous 
Railways, No 1363-B , dated the 26th J line 1931 


1 am directed to invite your attention to Part II of Mr Rau’s report ■which 
deals "With the control of expenditure The Railway Board have carefully con- 
sidered the recommendations made therein and, subject to the foUo'Wing remarks, 
agree generally "with them They desire that necessary steps should now he 
tdien by you to give effect to these recommendations as far as possible at an 
early date 

2 Paragraph 51 — The Board desire to impress on railway administrations 
the desirability of making reappropnations as necessary durmg the year as 
recommended in the concluding portion of this paragraph 

They are also in entire agreement "vinth the view that the Chief Accounts 
Officer of the railway (in which term they include the Chief Auditor m Company- 
managed Imes) should be definitely considered the principal financial adviser of 
the Agent While agreeing generally with Mr Raus -vaews about his functions, 
they wish to define more clearly bis responsibility "with regard to the prepara- 
tion of the budget of the railway administration 

They consider that the Chief Accounts Officer should be responsible for the 
figures of actuals both in previous years and in the months of the year in which 
the budget is bemg prepared for which actuals are available He should also 
prepare the revised estimates for submission to the Agent and be responsible 
for them, obtaming from beads of departments, however, their revised estimates. 

He should not, however, be directly responsible for the actual preparation 
of the budget estimates though he must supply heads of departments, etc, "with 
any accounts figures they may require, as it is for the departments to say what 
earnings they anticipate and what funds they consider they reqmre for carrying 
on their work But both the Chief Accoimts Officer and his subordmates, for 
instance the Dmsional Accounts Officers, should assist the departmental heads 
and other officers “with advice fully and freely m preparing their ‘estimates 
When any of these departmental officers has got the data ready he should per- 
sonally discuss with the Accounts Officer concerned what figures to be adopted 
for his budget c'^timates, and finally, when all these figures are compiled and 
are ready for submission to the Agent, the Chief Accounts , Officer should ‘ ffiscuss 
•with the Agent and the Deputy Agent or other officer, who is generally 
responsible for the estimates, what figures should be submitted to the Railway 
Board , 

1 ' 

3 Paragraph 52 — The Board trust that you ."wiU take steps as eaily as 
possible to carry out the recommendations in this paragraph and to make a 
definite officei, preferably the head, of the department, responsible for the 
expenditure under each sub-head of ,the grant and to make Imown to him cleaily 
the amount at his disposal for the purpose , t ’ , 
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4 Paragraphs 53 to 56— The Board generally agree mth these obsarvations 
and desire that steps should he taken to watch revenue expenditure on the lines 
of the statement proposed m paragraph 55 (There aie two nusprmts in this 
paragraph which should he eonected In columns 4 and 7 the figure ‘1929’ 
should be substituted for ‘ 1930 ’ ) 

5 Paragraphs 57 to 65 — The Board generally agree with the observations 
in these paragraphs and the recommendations made therein Detailed instruc- 
tions ou this sub3cct will, they hope, be issued shortly 

They recognise that the question of throw-forwards is a difficult one, though 
they hope that with the procedure they aie now adopting for the preparation 
of the progiammes, throw-fonvards nrll cause less trouble m the future than m 
the past It may be extremely wasteful to reduce expenditure provided for m 
one year because of a heaviei throw-forwaid than anticipated at the time of the 
preparation of the budget It might mean that a work, or works, which it was 
intended to finish in that yeai could not be completed as they should be as 
rapidly as possible, and the money expended on them would consequently be for 
a longer period mfruetuous Where a throw-forward is, as in many instances, 
merely due to the fact that bills which are expected to be presented m February 
or March are not actually presented until after the 1st April, the throw-forward 
does not in any way mean a larger demand for the two years together than 
anticipated, and in such circumstances the proper course is for the railway 
administration to represent the mattei as early as possible to the Railway Board 
so that it can he examined if it is possible to increase the grant for the current 
year by the amount of the throw-forward or whether the railway administration 
will have to be asked to reduce the current year’s programme In the latter 
case the reduction will ordinarily take the form of postponing the expenditure 
on a work, oi works, on which money has not been spent rather than reducing 
expenditure on works in progress and delaying their completion As a practical 
matter this would not, of course, apply to small throw-forwards which can 
reasonably be expected to be covered by similar throw-forwards to the following 
year 

6 Paragraph 66 — The Railway Board agree that the monthly reports of 
expenditure on indmdual works to be submitted to Agents should, unless for 
particular reasons the admmistration desires to laj' down a lower limit, be con- 
fined to mdmdual works costing over 5 lakhs For the rest, while they agree 
that it IS sufficient to watch onl} the total expenditure on works costing not more 
than a lakh each for which a lump sum is provided in the estimates, they con- 
sider that works costmg more than one lakh and less than 5 lakhs each should 
be watched by totals under the heads recently mtroduced in the Pink Books, viz 

A Works in progress 

(t) Engmeenng and structural works 
{n) Strengthening and renewal of girders 
(tij) Collieries 

B Track renewals 

C New works 

7 Paragraphs 67 to 70 — The Railway Board agree that for purposes of 
control of expenditure, it is more important to watch the total cost of a work and 
that it IS not of much practical use to watch the capital and depreciation fund 
portions separately Estimates of the allocation of the cost of a work between 
capital and depreciation fund which have, for budget purposes, to be framed long 
beforehand, and on insufficient data, cannot be exact and any deviations from 
these estimates m the distribution of the cost, so long as the total cost is not 
CTceeded, can only be considered as a technical irregularity Reappropnations 
between two demands are not permissible and ordinanly a saving under one 
demand is by itself no justification for an excess under another When, however, 
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two demands are bo closely interconnected as these, and the cost of a single work 
has, m final acconntmg, to be distributed under the two, it is obviously necessary 
to consider them together 

8 Paragraph 73 — ^The Eadway Board agree with the recommendations m 
this paragraph and have decided that from 1932-33 the present sub-heads under 
demands Nos 4 and 6 should be sub-dmded mto groups, and that Agents should 
have no powers of reappropnation between one group and another They pro- 
pose to discuss with the Pubhc Accounts Committee the suggestion, with which 
they agree, that as regards variations between individual sub-heads of the same 
group, railway admimstrations should not be called upon to give explanations 
for purposes of the Appropriation Accounts unless in any individual case the 
variation is over 25 per cent The groups pioposed are as follows — 

Demand No 4 

(a) Establishment charges 

(b) Ikliscellaneous charges 

Demand No 5 

(a) Repairs and Maintenance 

(b) Operation other than fuel 

(c) Fuel 

(d) Refunds 

(e) Share of worked lines if it continues to be shown under this demand. 

9 Paragraphs 74 to 76 — The question raised in these paragraphs is under 
consideration in consultation with the Auditor General 

10 Paragraphs 79 to 80 — The Board have decided to postpone for the pre- 
sent a decision on the alterations pioposed m these paragraphs 
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APPENDIS IX. 

MemoTandum of doubtful cases of “New Service ’ appeaxing m the accounts 
for 1929-30, furnished by the Auditor General with reference to paragraph 
31 of the Report of the Public Accounts Committee on the Accounts of 
1927-28. 


Eaihbay Department {Grant No 11 — Revenue — Mt'-ccUaneous) 
Expenditure on traffic survei/’^ — (Great Indian Peninsula Railteay) 
(Rcpoited in paiagrapb 218 of the Report of the Direetoi of Railway Audit 
on the ApiDiopiiation Accounts of the Raihia 3 's in India t a 1929-30) 

During the course of the jear the Administration ineuiicd expendituie on 
eight tratlic sur^e 3 ’s iinohung induiduallj in that jear chaiges vaijung fiom 
Rs 1,000 to Rs 14,000 

None of these cases was specifically piovided ioi oi contemplated m the 
budget of the ytar Three of them had been specifieally piovided for in lecent 
budgets (all hough expenditme had been postponed) and had therefore received 
tliat raeasuie of sanction fiom the Legislature, which may lie taken as sufTicient 
In four of the other instances specific piovision had been made in recent re\ased 
estimates, hut it is not suggested that this can be talien as involving then rccciMng 
any degree of eogni7.ancc fiom the Legislature 

The expendituie is recorded against sub-head 2, sui\eys, of grant No 11 
(Misccllaneors) The kind of survey’’ ordinaiily contemplated in this sub-head 
IS the legular sanctioned piehminaiv traffic survey preceding the con'-idciation ot 
a Haihvay Construction Project Details justifying the sum in the demand were 
appended to it, but fiom its natuie this sub-head must be of a somevhat elastic 
nature Ti.ifiic surveys do not commit the Administration to further expendituie, 
and it IS suggested that the undertaking oi such a suiiey, although not contemplated 
in the budget of the yeai need not, unless the expenditure rises, or is thought 
likely to rise, to a eonsideiablc sum vlnch the Public Accounts Committee might 
specify, be looked upon as a " nev sciiicc ” or a new instrument of serv’ce so 
as to icqinrc a '’pecific vote of tlie Legislature 
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APPENDIX X. 

Memoianflum on the question of making rules for recovery of public claims 
from the pay and pension of civil oflBcers, furnished by the Finance Depart- 
ment with reference to paragraph of the Proceedings of the Public Accounts 
Comimttee relatmg to the Accounts of 1928-29. 


The Public Accounts Committee in paragraph 43 ot their Report on the 
Accounts of 1923-24 observed that it was not correct to hold that pensions should 
in all cases be considered sacrosanct and that the fact that an officer had retired 
between the date of committing an iiregulanty and the date of its discovery was 
not by itself a sufficient lustitieation foi not taking any disciplinary action at all 
in the matter They added that if sums were lost to the State through an offi- 
cer’s 11 regular action, fraudulent or otherwise, they could see no obvious 
reason for not considering whether any part of such sums should be recovered 
from him in spite of his retirement, oi whether any disciplinary action in the 
matter of reducing his pension or otherwise could not be taken against him 
With refeience to these observations, the Government in their Resolution 
Ko D 11089-A , dated the 1st June 1926, stated that the suggestion of the Com- 
n ittee was of great importance and required careful consideration and that 
01 del® would be issued separately in due course 

2 In their Repoit on the Accounts of 1925-26, the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee raised the question of diseiplinary action and recoveries of losses generally 
The Goveinmont of India dealt with this question in paragraph 21 of their 
Resolution No D |3546-A , dated the 5th January 1928 They observed that 
thev agreed nith the Committee that it might be desirable to consider whether, 
without lajnng down any haid and fast rules, some practical formulae could be 
devised for the guidance of departments and their officers and that ''he matter 
would receive careful consideration A note stating the general principles which 
should regulate the enforcement of responsibility for losses sustained by Gov- 
emment through fraud or negligence of individuals was prepared and eu ciliated 
to mmoi local Governments and other authorities in 1929 In paragraph G of 
that note, it was stated that, under the rules as they stood, a pension once 
sanctioned could not be reduced or withheld for misconduC|t committed piior to 
retirement but that measures to rectify this state of affairs were under sepaiate 
consideration 

3 The conclusions now reached by the Government of India in consultation 
with the Public Service Commission are these — 

(1) There is no need to make fresh rules for the recovery of sums due 

from pay Such recoveries have as a matter of normal piocedure 
been made by deduction from pay and their legitimacy has never 
been questioned Rule 49 (IV) of the Civil Services (Classification, 
Control and Appeal) Rules confers powers on competent authorities 
fo recover from pay the whole or any part of any pecuniary 
' loss caused by negligence or breach of orders and this Rule provides 
adequately foi such cases as usually occur 

(2) As regards recoveries from pensions, the constitutional position is that 

under Section 96-B (3) of the Government of India Act, any rules 
made with this ob 3 ect can apply only to future recruits to the Ser- 
vices conti oiled by the Secretary of State and to existing Govern- 
ment servants in the Services controlled by the Governor General 
in Council, only if the Secretary of State sanctions their applicar- 
hon in exercise of his powers under Rule 9 (1) (h) (i) of the Civd 
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Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) Eules This Mould 
irivolve unequal treatment of tAvo classes of serving ofiicers, vvhcieas 
the only equitable course open to Government Muthout the amend- 
ment of the Act would be to apply such a rule to futuie reeiuits in 
both classes In view of the imminence of far-reaching changes in 
the constitution, the Government of India are of opinion that the 
present is not an opportune tune for mtroducmg a new rule autho- 
iisuig deductions from pensions on account of the effect it might 
ha^c on the tranquillity of the Services 

4 In the circumstances, the Government of India have decided that the ques- 
tion of mdong rules for recoveiy of public claims, etc, from the pay and pen- 
sion of civil ctRcers should not be proceeded Muth This decision has been re- 
poited to the Secretary of State for India 
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APPENDIX XI. 

* Memorandum regarding mcrease m the audit charges ol the Indian Stores 
Department, furmshed by the Auditor General with reference to paragraph 
140 of the Proceedings of the Public Accounts Committee relatmg to the 
P Accounts of 1928-29. 


The Chamnan of the Public Accounts Committee at one of its meetings 
held in July 1930 noticed that there had been a large increase in the cost of 
audit and accounts establishment of the Indian Stores Department during the 
5 ear 1928-29 as compaied ivith the previous iivo years, while theie was no 
corresponding increase in the volume of business transacted by the Department 
It was desired, therefore, that the matter should be looked into carefully and 
that a repoit furnished nest year for the information of the Committee 

The Audit Officer pointed out at the meeting that while the increase in the 
number of purchase ordeis dining 1928-29 as compared with 1927-28 was not 
'appreciable, being only 1,296, the number of purchase orders placed in 1927-28 
and 1928-29 was 19,568 and 20,864 respectively, there was a large increase in 
the number of bills paid during the same period, the increase being, 9,325, the 
number of bills paid in 1927-28 and 1928-29 was 43,956 and 53,281 respectively 
The matter has been further investigated by the Audit Officer, Indian Stores 
Department, and this memorandum explains in detail the great disparity between 
the increase in the number of bills paid by the Audit Officer and the inciease 
in the number of purchase orders placed by the Indian Stores Department 

2 The Audit Officer finds that the number of bills paid during a yeai beaiB 
no mathematical relation to the number of orders placed Purchase orders are 
of varying degrees of complexity There is the simplest and rarest fonn of 
purchase order represented by a single bill and there is also the most complex 
form of purchase order called the “ rate and running contract ”, each contract 
representing several hundreds of bills Between these two extremes, theie are 
ordeis of vamng degrees of complexitv, ey, (1) purchase orders represented 
bv 2 bills each, which is the noimal case and (2) ordeis represented by three 
or more bills according to the number of instalments in which stores have to 
be deliveied The indentoi does not usually require his whole demand to be 
met all at once but often wants it to be spread over a period according to his 
convenience The supplying firm, on the other hand, desires to be recouped 
as soon as each instalment is given Again, the head of a Department may 
send a single indent foi supplies to be made to difterent persons scattered 
within his lurisdiction In this case the Audit Office receives a separate bill 
for supplies made to each officer, and no reasonable objection can be taken to 
this 

3 The main source of diffeieiice betiieen the numbeis of bills and piii chase 
orders is the extension of the “ rate and running contract ” system of supplies 
Willie 2,436 bills were paid against “ rate or running contracts ” in 1927-28, 
9,332 were paid against such contracts m 1928-29 This accounts for an inc’-ease 
of 6,896 bills during 1928-29 as compaied with 1927-28 

Another source of difference is the increase m the average number of 
instalments, m uhicli an order is complied with This accounts for an increase 
of 1 289 bills during 1928-29 as compared with 1927-28, the number of bills paid 
during those years being 5,069 and 3,780 respectively 

Thus these two factois account, between them, for an increase of 8,185 biUs 
as against the total increase of 9,325 mentioned in paragraph 1 above This 
IS sufficient to establish that without any increase in the volume of business 
passing through the hands of the Department, or even with a decrease therein, 


there may be quite a hona fide increase m the number of bills to be audited and 
paid 

4 It will be clear that the Audit Office has no contiol ovei the number of 
bills It cannot regulate the numbei, and if theie is any scope for regulation, 
the matter rests entirely with the officeis of the Indian Stoies Department The 
Audit Office has to be equipped with the staff necessary for coping with the 
woik of auditmg, paying, and accounting for, the bills presented to it 

5 It may be mentioned, for the information of the Committee, that standard 
rates of outturn have been piesciibed foi the various classes of work dealt with 
in the Audit Office, on the result of a time test conducted under the immediate 
supervision of a senior officer of the department The Audit Officer is lequaed 
to furmsh in support of his demand for additional establishment detailed 
statistics of increase under each class of work 

6 The Audit Officer was recently required to explore fully the possibilities 
of ‘-implification and reduction of voik m his office As a result of an extensive 
survey conducted by him of every branch of work in his office he has been able 
to suggest and introduce a few economies the more important of which are 
enumerated below These have already realised an annual saving of about 
Rs 8,000 

(1) Simphfication of the procedure i elating to intimation of payments to 

consignees 

(2) Curtailment of the audit applied in local inspections 

(3) Introduction of standard printed forms for communicatmg objections 

relating to contractors^ bills and for the disposal of loutine corres- 
pondence 

It has also been decided, on the score of economy, to place on a biennial 
basis in futuie the local audit of the offices under the audit control of the Audit 
Officer Relaxation of local audit is, however, not always wise and experience 
may suggest reversion to the present system of annual audit 

7 As a further measure of simplification of work, it has been decided, with 
the concurrence of the Chief Conti oiler of Stoies, that suppliers should in future 
submit only a single 100 per cent bill in respect of claims amountmg to Rs 200 
or below As regards Rate and Running contracts, it has been further decided 
that the system of payment should as a rule be 100 per cent payment on 
receipt of stores by the consignee in good order, irrespective of the value of 
supplies, and that no deviation should be permitted from this ariangemmt 
without the specific orders of the Director of Purchase Though it v/i’l be 
sometime before the Audit Office can reap the full benefits of the new scheme, 
which wdl apply onlj to futuie contracts, there is no doubt that it will yield a 
substantial saving, when in full operation 

8 This memorandum has been shown to the Chief Controller of Stores who 
has accepted it as explainmg the position clearly An explanatory note recorded 
by him is appended (Annexure) 


ANR-EXURE TO APPENDIX XI 
Indian Stores Department 


^ Reference —Auditor General’s unofficial I No 1106-Admn 1556-30, dated 
2ith July 1931, regarding Memorandum for the Central Public Accounts Com- 
mittee relating to increase of work in the office of the Audit Officer, Indian 
Stores Department 
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2 As regards increase m the number of bills due to the extenmon of the 
Rate and Running Conti act system, I may explain that a rate contract is a 
contract for the supply of stores at fixed rates duiing the peiiod eoveied by the 
contiact No quantities are mentioned in the contract, and the contractor is 
bound to accept any order ivhich may be placed upon him at the rates specified 
Favourable quotations are usually obtained for this type of contract becaubc the 
contractor is assured of regular demands It also has the advantage of enalilmg 
the indentoi to obtain his stores as and -when required without the delay involved 
bv calling for tenders for each demand A mnning contract is a contiact for 
the supply of an approximate quantity of stores at a fixed price during a certain 
period The approximate requirements of a number of indentois for the xionod 
in question are combined by this Department and the contiact provides that any 
of these indentois may demand bis lequirements at any time oi at specified 
periods during the currency of the contiact eithei dnect from the fiim or by 
indent on this Department Demands against these contracts are carefully 
watched and the contracts usually provide for an increase oi deciease by 25 
per cent of the approximate quantity specified The gieat advantage of this 
type of contract is that it enables the small indentor to obtain the advantage 
of puces quoted for large quantities 

3 These foims of contiacts do away with the necessity foi placing specific 
orders against individual demands Their introduction, theiefore, reduces the 
number of orders placed only if we take the number of contiacts into account 
but taking each requisition against such contiacts as an order, as in fact it 
should be, the number of orders is rather increased than decreased by the in- 
troduction of this system, as requisitions are placed by indentmg officers for 
smaller quantities and lower stocks are maintained than in the case of stores 
for which no such contiacts exist — this being an impoitant featuie in favour of 
such contracts It will thus be observed that, while, on the one hand, Rate and 
Running Contiacts increase the number of requisitions, and theiefoie of bills, 
they reduce the work in the purchase branches of this Department, expedite 
suppliers, reduce the necessity for maintaining stocks by consuming departments 
and also actually reduce to some extent the number of bills in so far that 
only single bills are prepared for requisitions against such contiacts as against 
two bills which would in many cases be necessary if specific orders were 
placed against each requisition On the whole, therefore, the system of Rate 
and Running Contiacts is not one which increases work 

4 I give below the figures showing the increase in the number of items of 
stores for which rate and running contiacts have been entered into annually 
during the last six years — 


1925-26 



60 

1926-27 



112 

1927-28 



131 

1928-29 

- 


237 

1929-30 



276 

1930-31 



313 


The articles covered by these contracts were previously obtained by placing 
specific orders against each demand and any increase in the number of requisi- 
tions, and therefore of bills covered by these contiacts is the result of several in- 
denting officers asking for smallei stocks at a time than before, and several authori- 
ties placing their demands with the Department which, hut for the existence of 
such contracts, they would have handled themselves probably at higher prices 
The effect of the latter arrangement is not noticeable in the figures of turnover 
of the Depaitmcnt on account of the geneial reduction in prices that has taken 
place 

5 With reference to the remarks in the concluding portion of paragraph 2 
of the Memorandum, I may explain that separate bills are necessarv for 
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supplies made to different consignees against an order, as the bills are reguned 
tc be countersigned by consignees before final payment and it will dela^ pay- 
ments if a bill includes items relating to several consignees and has to be passed 
on fiom one to the othei before submission to the Audit Officer I may mention 
m this ronne. lion that separate biUs are at present required to be propaied under 
instructions from the Audit Officer, for supplies against each requisition 'against 
a rate oi running contract It has been suggested to him that firms may be 
allowed to include in one bill supplies against more than one requisition from 
tne same consignee relating to the same contract The proposal is under Ins con- 
sideiation and if accepted is likely to reduce the number of bills to some extent 

6 A proposal to advise indenting Departments to obtain petty supplies from 
films and to pay for them direct is also under examination, with a view further 
to reduce the vork in this Department and in the Audit Office, but I am yet 
unable to say if such an arrangement will be acceptable to Indentmg Officers 
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APPENDIX m 

Instructions regarding agreements with the euctioneers o£ railway matenals, 
issued by the Railway Department (Railway Board) to the Railway Autho- 
rities with reference to paragraph 83 of the Report of the Pubhc Accounts 
Comrmttee on the Accounts of 1926-27. 


Letter from the Railway Department (Railway Boaid) to the Agents of various 
Railuays, No 2326-F,II'V, dated the 10th August 19il 

1 am directed to say that the Railway Board have carefully considered the 
Views submitted by Railway Admmistrations m response to their letter No 
2326-1' /IV, dated the 6th August 1929, on the recommendation of the Pubhc 
Accounts Committee that formal agieements similar to those m use m the 
Army Department should be entered mto with all auctioneers of railway 
materials The Board have come to the conclusion that the execution of such 
agreements is, wherever possible, desirable for adequately safeguardmg railway 
interests in those cases where railway materials are disposed of by auctions 
conducted by other than departmental agencies 

2 I am accordmgly to forward herewith a standard (skeleton) form of 
agreement (Annexure A), together with a draft of the general conditions of 
sale (Annexure B) indicating the mam principles which, the Railway Board 
consider, should m general be provided for m such contracts I am at the 
same time to make the foUowmg observations, and to say that it will be neces- 
sary for Railway Admmistrations to modify and complete the standard form 
m the light of these observations and m accordance with the reqmremonts of 
mdividual cases — 

(i) The Railway Board are advised that it is possible to provide in the 

conditions of sale that the balance of the purchase price less the 
earnest money paid to the auctioneers should be handed over to 
the Railway directly and that the material should be handed 
over to’ the purchaser only on production of a receipt from the 
Treasurer of the Railway or such other official as may be desig- 
nated for the purpose by the Railway Administration The 
Board are of opmion that this piocedirre is lilcely to srmphfy 
the position considerably, and they desire, therefore, that it 
should be followed as far as possible 

(ii) Although Clause 4 of the standard foim has been made to provide 

that “ the auctioneers shall auction all stores in convenient lots,” 
etc , it will be for Railway Administrations to decide 
whether the arrangement of, lots shpuld not rest with 
Railway Adimmstrations themselves rather than be left 
to the auctioneers It will also be for Railway Admmis- 
trations to consider whether there should not be a provision in 
the agreement de&ntely forbidding the auctioneers to purchase 
any of the lots themselves or through then agents 
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S8|dl0nTld[ 8S8T{(; JO OOU'BAIOSqO-UOn 

oqj tnoaj omjiij aqj nr asiTO iCBin j'sqj sassoj iCnr? loj ajqTSuodsai ppq aq [[im 
snorj'Bijsirnnipy i.'BAip'B'a; j'Bqj ppa oj ptr-B ‘joaga ajatparmni qjLii pajdopB 
aq aAoqn pajBoipnr sajdioinid jBiaaaS aqq, j'Bqj. jsanbaa: oj tub j g 

ajqBiisapun ^pBiauaS 

SI siojOBijuoo oq. sassad jfnAi.jt'Bi paqoiaqsaaim puB aaaj jo jnBaS aqj, (m) 

os §inop in aSBjnBApB hb 
eq jpAi aiaqq, jBqq. i^ja^iq siBaddB qi JaAajaqAi loj papBO aq ppioqs 
siapnaq jBqq ‘aiojaiaqq ‘paqsaSSns sr qj sasBO qons in siapuaq 
aoj SnqjBO ni aSBqnBApB aqinpap b aq iCjqBqoid jjm aiaqq qBqq 
qsaSgns oq inaas ppiOAV — qnao aad OT Z naa^wqaq SmSnBi 
ilpBnqoB saqBi aqq — silBAipBa qnaiagip no qnasaid qB ^fpSiB]; 
os ^IBA saqBi asaqq qBqq qoBj aqj, asBO qoBa in norqBiqsrnini 
-pY iCBAvpBqj aqq /q pajqqas aq ppioqs (nuoj piBpnBqs aqq jo g 
asTiB|Q 9p2a) sjaanoiqonB aqq oq paAvopB aq oq noissramioo jo aqBi aqj, (a) 

qnao lad qj paqdopB aABq qoBiqnoo qnaoai b 
m i^BiApB-jj nBipnj qsBg; aqq pnB qnao jad pT lOAop piB[ OABq 
^pBianaS qnamqjBdaQ; ^nriY aqq qBqq pappB aq Xbiii qj noiqaiosrp 
sqi qB noiqBaqsiminpY iB^pB-jj qoBa aCq paxp aq pjnoqs inioj 
piBpnBqs aqq jo g asuBjQ ni oq pajiajai ifanoni qsaniBa jo aqBi oqj[ (a2) 

qnaniaaiSB aqq nr loj papiAoid aq ‘aSBqnBA 
-pB qqm ‘ifBtn noiquBoaid siqq qBqq paqsaSSns si qj ano jibj b 
qon SI paiago aoiid aqq qBqq paouiAnoo si aq ji ndiqonB ino^g: sqoj 
^Bipqqm oq pnB maqq asiAiadns oq sajBS noiqoiiB qnBqiodnn qB 
qnasaid aq ppioqs lao^o iBAipBi b qBqq ajqBitsap tnaas ppoAi qj (^^^) 
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s^tmoooy jan^Q !).TSod 9 p sa: 9 aTioi!joTiY 9 i[{). 5 >q.n 9 S 9 id 9 g 9 T^q, ispim 

BiiOT!).T?Sr|^qo JT 9 qq. n't? jo mgqc^ Xq c^TOuq^nj gnp 9 qq. joj Acjimogs st? q.'cqx G 

jogigq g 

9snt3|Q tn p9TiOTq.tr9Tn 9 |'Bs jo siroijiptioo oqq. joptm lo J09i9q 9 pH's g S9stn3ig i9ptm 
p9jT9jTOj SI pjos spooS 9qj. JO ooTid oqj JO jxmoooTj no imq iq pred ums loqjinj 
in's JO iionoTn js9Iiib 9 oqq. pntj gj'BS oqj. 9 j 9 jdtnoo oj spuj JOS'Bqoind oqq. oisqM. 
uorssrannoo i’rre j9§ 'jotr nuqs STgotroTjony oqq. jiJqj ss9j9qji9A9ii popiAOJj; 

J9A90SJ.T3qj!A OBriBO ifntJ OJ 9Tip SOpiJIU TO SJ'BTJOJ'BUI JO 9JI5S 
-91 JO !jti9A9 gqq. in gjqu^f'Bd 9q q'^^qs pi'Bsojoji? su tioissiminoo jnqj popiAOiq; 

pjos 9q OJ ponoijoii'BS jon 10 pjos jon sjoj no noissinnnoo oj pojjij 
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Officer of tlie Admmistration at ^Rupees in cash or in Gov- 

ernment Promissory Notes or War Bonds or Post Office Casli Certificates or 
Fixed Deposit with the Imperial Banic of India or Post Office Savmgs Bank as 

mentioned m Schedule II hereto endorsed to the Chief Accounts Officer 

^Railway In the event of non-fulfilment by the Auctioneers of 

any of their obligations under these presents the Admmistration shall be en- 
titled to appropriate or cancel the Government Promissory Notes or other 
securities as above which may be done by notice m writmg by the' Agent of the 
Admmistration addressed to the Auctioneers which notice shall be accepted by 
the Auctioneers as vahd exercise of the power reserved to the Admmistration 
under this clause 

10 That in the event of the Auctioneers farhng to comply with all or any 
of the several conditions of this Agreement, it shall be lawful for the Admmis- 
tration to recover any loss occasioned thereby, or any balance due upon mak- 
mg up of the accounts of the Auctioneeis from the security lodged with the 
Administration or from any other moneys that may be due or become due by 
the Admmistration to the Auctioneers under this Agreement and in the event 
of these sums bemg msufficient to cover the said loss or balance due it shall be 
lawful for the Admmistration to proceed agamst them in a Court of Law for 
the amount remammg due and further it shall be lawful for the Administration 
to termmate this contract upon givmg one month’s previous notice m ivritmg 
of its mtention to do so under the hand of the Agent of the Admmistration to 
the Auctioneers in manner provided for herem 

11 That this Agreement shall be termmable at any time on 3 months pre- 
vious notice in untmg being given by either party heieto to the other The 
Agent of the Administration shall also be entitled to termmate this Agreement 
at any time as stipulated in Clause 10 heieof m the event of the Auctioneers not 
conducting the busmess entrusted to them to his entire satisfaction or m the 
event of the Auctioneers bemg declared insolvent, or of compounding with their 
creditors In the event of this Agreement bemg determmed otheivuse than 

under Clause 10 hereof the said security deposit of Rs shall subject 

to Clause 9 hereof be returned to the Auctioneers on application in writing for 
the same to the Controller and on the Agent of the Admimstiation bemg 
satisfied that nothing is due from the Auctioneers under this Agreement 

12 That notices, letters, or other commumcations sent by registered 
post bv the Auctioneers to the address of the Agent or such other officers of 

the Administration as may be concerned hereunder at his office at 

and by the Admmistration to the address of the Aucticneers at their office 
at shall be deemed sufficient foi all purposes under this Agreement 

13 That in the event of any difierence of opimon as to the construction, 
etc , of these presents the decision of an arbitratoi to be nominated by the Agent 
of the Admimstration with the consent of the Auctioneers shall be final and 
conclusi-vely binding on the Auctioneeis on all points of dispute arising out 
of this contract 
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ANNEXURE B TO APPENDIX XII 

Genet al Conditions of sale hy auction of Raihvay Slot es 

1 The highest bidder for each lot shall be the purchaser theieof, and in the 
event of any ^spnte arising as to any bidding the lot in lespect of which the 
dispute arises shall be immediately put up for sale again at the last undisputed 
biddmg 

Provided that when goods are sold subject to a reserve price no final bid 
shall be accepted which has not reached that price Provided further that 
where the sale of any particular lot or lots is subject to acceptance by the 
Controller of Stores of . no property m the goods shall be 

deemed to pass unless such acceptance has been received 

2 The Auctioneer may, without givmg any reason thereof, refuse to accept 
the biddmg of any person or persons 

3 The purchaser of each lot shall give m his name and address to the 

Auctioneer, and shall pay into the hands of the auctioneer per cent 

of the purchase price as earnest money and m part payment If any purchaser 
fails to comply with any of these conditions the lot or lots m respect of which 
such failure is made may, if the auctioneer thmks fit, be pnt up agam and resold 
I^upon such resale a lower price is obtamed for any of such lots than was ob- 
tained on the first sale the difference m price shall be a debt due from the pur- 
chaser m default upon the first sale 

4 The balance of the price shall be paid by the purchaser to 

withm . . days of the sale or of the mtimation to him that the Controller 

has accepted his bid, and a receipt for the amount obtamed The goods shall 
only be removed from the premises on production of this receipt to the Auc- 
tioneer or such other ofl3.cer as may be m charge thereof 

5 The goods shall be removed by the purchaser withm . days of the 

. . grantmg to him a receipt for the balance of the price paid m by the 

purchaser If the goods are not so removed they shall remam at the purchaser’s 
risk until so removed and the Controller may charge the purchasei ground rent 
for the site on which the goods are stored Such ground rent, or any other 
charges as may have been mcurred by the ControUei shall be recovered from 
the purchaser before the goods are allowed to be removed Further the Con- 
trollei may at his discretion order the resale of the goods and forfeit the earnest 
money, or the price if ‘any, paid by the purchaser 

6 No sale shall be mvahdated by reason of any defect or faults in any of 
the lots or on account of any of the lots bemg incorrectly described, and no 
compensation shall be paid m respect of any such faults or errors of description. 
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APPENDIX Xni. 

MemoTanflum embodying rules for the mamtenance of priced stores hsts on 
Railways, furnished by the Railway Department with refeience to paragraph 
76 of the Report of the Pubhc Accounts Committee on the Accounts oi 
1926-27. 


Circular letter from the Railway Department [Railway Board), to the Agents oj 
various Raihoays, No 36S8-S., dated the 22nd September 1931 

1 am directed to say that the Railway Board have decided that on every State- 
managed Railway an up-to date hat should be maintained of all stores in stock, together 
With their approximate prices 

2 The procedure to be followed in regard to the preparation and maintenance of 
such hsts IS mdicated in the set of rules appended to this letter (Annexure) 

3 I am to suggest that the hsts should be prepared by the officials responsible for the 
issue and receipt of materials in the words and in a form suitable for pnntmg The prices 
can be filled in by the accounts ledger keepers simultaneously with the compilation of the 
hsts. In view of the fact that the work will be distributed among a considerable number 
of men, the preparation of the lists should not, m the opuuon of the Railway Board, involve 
any undue strain on the stores department staff and it should be possible to complete the 
lists withm 3 months 

4 I am accordingly to request that the attached rules (Annexure) may be brought into 
orce ivith effect from Isb April 1932. 
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ANNEXDEE TO APPENDIX Xm 

RtlLES FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF PRICED STORES LISTS ON RAILWAYS. 

1 On every State managed Railway an up-to date pneed stores list should be mam- 
tamed of all articles m stock, both, new and second hand, whether purchased m India or 
England or manufactured m the railway Avorlcshops The object of such a list is two- 
fold It supplies the consuming departments and store-keepers with a list of stores m 
stock which gives a correct description of each article and thus obviates wrong materials 
bemg requisitioned for, prevents more than one requisition being received m respect of the 
same items of stores owmg to there bemg more than one descrijition m use and avoids 
requisitions being returned uncomphed with in cases where vague or wrong descriptions are 
given It also serves as a guide to consuming departments m framing their estimates 
for works The object of the list is not, however, to furnish the rates at which stores 
issued to consuming departments should be valued for the purpose of raising debits against 
them 

2 Surplus materials held by the store depots should also be included m the bsts 
Ev^ery endeavour should be made to sell these surplus stores by offering them to other 
Railways and the Indian Stores Department and specially circularising the consuming 
departments and asking them to use such mateiials whenever possible as substitutes for 
standard items Surplus materials for which there is no demand and which cannot be 
sold in the manner indicated ahov'c should be disposed of to the best advantage of the 
Railway either by public auction or otherwise undei the orders of the Agent 

3 The list should include all items in stock whether standard or non-standard, the 
latter items being marked with an asterisk and consuming departments being specially 
requested to indent for them as much as possible as substitutes for standard items 

4 A separate bst should be prepared and mamtamed for each class of stores as ap- 
proved by the Railway Board 

5 The prices given in the lists should represent only prime cost and should be 
exclusive of overhead charges 

6 When the now classification of Revenue Expenses now imder contemplation is 
brought into use, the customs, freight and other charges will, except in the case of fuel, 
be collected together in Abstract H and charged out as a percentage on the value of stores 
issued 

7 When materials are received at prices which differ from the last issue rates adopted, 
new average rates should bo struck on the price ledgers immediately and subsequent issues- 
priced at these average rates, unless the transactions of receipts during the month are 
numerous, in which case a single adjustment may be made at the end of the month at the 
discretion of the Accounts Officer 

8 At the end of the year, the average ledger rates should be compared with the hst 
rates and the latter corrected when necessary The corrected hsts should then be sent 
to the Controller of Stores for examination of the rates with reference to the current market 
rates at the time If as a result of such examination the Controller of Stores alters any 
rates as given in the lists with refeience to market prices oi otherwise, such alterations 
besides being carried out in the lists, should be sepaiately commumcated bj the Controller 
of Stores to the Chief Accounts Offcei who should alter the average ledgei rates accordingly 
and adjust the difference between the latter rates and those fixed by the Controller of 
Stores through the Stock Adjustment Account After the lists have thus been examined 
and approved by the Controller of Stores, they should bo printed and copies supphed to the 
consmning departments The revised lists should be issued not later than the 1st June 
each year. 

9 When any items have to bo added to or deleted from the hsts, the Controller of 

Stores will issue the necessary correction shps in consultation with the Chief Accounts 
Officer Such correction hsts should be issued once a month v 

10 The rates for scrap materials should be included in a BcheduIo"of scrap, winch 
should be appioved by the Agent and recorded at the official meeting These rates should, 
be revised at the end of each half j ear with refeience to the average prices realised at tho- 
auctions held during the year and a revised schedule issued with tho approval of the Agent 
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APPEiroiX XIV. 

Note by the Agent to the Governor General, Baluchistan, regarding Police 
Clothing and Police Equipment Funds in Baluchistan, furnished by the 
Foreign and Political Department with reference to paragraph 77 o2 ther 
Proceedings of the Public Accounts Committee relating to the Accounts of 
1928-S9., 


1 The Government of Indiaan their Foreign and Political Department letter No 1417 - 
E , dated the 12th September 1885, sanctioned the constitut'on of Excluded Local Fends 
to be styled the Police Funds Avith the object of effecting interior economy in the force 
The general policy of the Government of India then v as that no new fund siiould be created' 
without a clear necessity Thej’' were then specially axerse to employing the device of 
peisonal Ledger Accounts as the general policy lu those days was that nothing should bo- 
left outside the general aceounts vhich could, xvith propriety, he brought within them 
Included in this fund were transactions- connected with the clothing and equipment of 
the Force towards which Government contributed at the rate of Rs lOandRs 8 per man 
annually In 191 J,, the annual rote of the Clothing Allow anee having been found inadequate 
was raised from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per man per annum, but the Equipment Allowance re-- 
mained at the same level 

2 In 1922, owing to tho abnormal rise m the cost of clothing and equipment the 
Clothing and Equipment Funds disclosed a deficit budget It therefore, became neceosary 
to approach the Government of India for a special grant of Rs 9,425 for the above funds m 
order to balance the Riidget and also to sanction fncreased lates of Clothing and Equip- 
ment Allow'ancos The propos il w'as sanctioned and accordingly the rates of Clothing 
and Equipment Allow'anees weic raised to Rs 22 and Rs lb, respectively These rates 
also x\ ere found inadequate and in May 1923 they were further raised to Rs 25 and 
Rs 20, respcotively 

3 Since the above scales w ere sanctioned the Clothing and Equipment Funds, which 
were prexnously insolvent, were brought on to a sound footing. 

4 In Fehniary 1928, the Accountant General, Central Revenues, took up with tho 
Controller, Civil Accounts, New Delhi, the procedure adopted for the classification of 
expenditure on Police Clothing in Baluchistan according to which provision was made in 
the Baluchistan Demand under 20 — ^Police and against this provision money v>as draxvn 
and credited to the Clothing Fund He observed that this procedure was agamst tho 
principles of appropriation audit xvhich required that the grant should be accounted for in 
detail, subjected to audit and surrendered if unspent. He, therefore, suggested that if tho 
unspent balance was to remain the property of the Clothing Fund, then the money should 
be provided under a distinct sub head, m" A-3 — Grant m-aid The Government of India 
sanctioned tho proposal of tno .iccountant General, Central Revenues, and the abovo 
sub-head was opened in the Demands for grants for 1929-30 and a Peisonal deposit 
account was opened at the treasury m the name or the two Superintendents of Police to 
bo drawn upon aecordmg to requirements 

Tho same procedure xvas also adopted m the case of Police equipment allowance from 
tho beginning of the current financial yeai, 

5 Statements are attached (Annexures A to D) shownng the mcome and expenditure 
of both the ‘ Clothing ’ and the ‘ Equipment ^ Funds of the two Police Districts in 
Baluclustan from the years 1921-22 to 1928-29, on the accounts of which year the Pubho 
Accounts Committee have raised the question of tho accumulation of balances These 
figures speak for themselves It well be seen that, xvhile according to the practice existing 
m tho Punjab fwhich was officially recognised and applied to the Police Force m Baluchistan 
by tho Government of India m their b’ereign and Political Department Meaioraudaui/. 
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Clothing Fund oj the, Queila-Pishm and Sibi police force 
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(Sd ) R B ST JOHN, Lieutenant, 

Under Secretary to the Agent to the Goiemor General in Baluchistan, 
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Equipment Fund of the Quella-Pishin and Sibi police foice 
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(Scl ) R B ST JOHN, Lieutenant, 

Ppdef Secretary to the Agent to the Qovepior-General in Baluchistan, 
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(Sd ) R B ST JOHN, Lieutenant, 

Under Secretary to the Agent (a the Gomnor-General m Balich clan. 
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Equipment Fund of the Zhoh-Loralai police force 
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(Sd ) R, B ST JOHN, Lieutenant, 

Vnder Seeretary to the Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan, 
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APPENDIX XV. 

Mernotandum regarding the working oS the new system o! shop costing intro- 
duced m the Iron Foundry o£ tne Kharagpur Woikshops, Bengal Nagpur 
Eailway, furnished by the Eailway Department with refeience to paragraph 
65 of the Eeport of the Pubhc Accounts Committee on the Accounts of 
1927-28. 


The Public Accounts Committee, in their report on the Accounts of 
1927-28 desiied ^vide paragiaph 65 ot the mam rtpoit and paragiaph 150 of 
the proceedings) to have an instructive report on the working ot the new 
fcjstem of shop costing on the Bengal Nagpm Railway togethei witn eom- 
paiisons of the results under the new system with those obtained in other^ 
workshops, if possible, particularly with a view to see how far the detests 
pointed out by the Accountant General, Railways, in paragiaph 13 of AnncMire 
to the Appiopiiation Repoit for 1927-28 had been remedied 

2 This Memorandum could not bo placed before the Public Accounts 
Committee last >ear as, owing to the original leluctance of some of the wouk- 
men to accept the new system, theie was some delay in iiitioducmg the system 
in the workshops 

3 Ceitam modifications in the system of shop costing as oiiginally 
evolved by tile Locomotive Works Manager in collaboration with tbc Pro- 
duction Kugineei were found neccssa^ and the final scheme was appxovcd at 
the end of March 1930. 

» 

4 In April 1931, the Administration submitted to the Railway Board 
a compiehensive repoit on the woiking of the Process Costing Scheme in 
the Iron Foundry of the Kliaragpur Woikshops after the scheme had been 
in operation for six months The Adininistiation also reported that the 
v\oikmen had reconciled themselves, to the neiv system and had realised that 
it would not iu.iare them m any way and that the working of the scheme was 
bein^ carefully watched w'lth a view to intioduce small modifications, wherever 
necessary 

5 An extract from the concluding portion of the report submitted by the 
Admmistration is given below — 

‘‘ As the eo-ordmation of opeialors is one of the essential features of 
the scheme, piece work has been extended as fai as possible to 
quicken output , the operators in the Foundry willingly came 
forward for piece work, and as a matter of fact clamoured for 
piece work as soon as they realised the advantages of the scheme 
which under the old system w'as obieeted to on the plea that work 
could not be cast up daily or that the rates were not remunerative 
One of the most important factors which cannot be reduced to 
actual figures for comparison is the saving in Revenue and interest 
on Capital caused by increased output and lower costs Another 
factor IS the mcieased earning capacity of Rolling Stock effected 
by quicker outturn in the shops With the co-oidination of the 
various operators resulting in the maximum production, greater 
efficiency, elimination of wastage and reduced costs, and the linking 
up of the same with a system of Control Accounts and Budgetary 
Control as detailed in Pait II of the Repoit, the expenditure in 
the Workshops must of necessity he reduced gradually to a 
minimum ” 

6 Part 11 of the report, deabng with diiect costing and linking up of 
accounts, is still awaited The Administration have also been asked to collect, 
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if possible, the necessary irlEoiliiatioii wlncli i\ill make it possible £oi the 
rcoults obtained undei tiie now costni" system to be tompaied with those ob- 
tained in otiiei woihshops 

7 A copy of tJie comments of the Goveinmcnt Evaramer of Accounts 
on the lepoit, as lecened Liom the Dueetoi of Haihvay Audit riith his Icttei 
No. lbd-1) loJ, dated the 24th August 1931, is given as AnncMue to this 
11 emoiandum ft will oe seen tli n cue fiOv’Cintuciit. Examinei has piactically 
appioved of the new scheme The suggestions made by him aio under the 
consideiation of the Administiation. 

8 The main defects of the old sjstcm and the iropiovements effected 

tmieto undei the new' ajstem aio shown below — , 

(i) No separate account was I ept oJ the metal actually drawn against 
each w'oik oidei, oi .igauist each niixtuie used lu the castings 
Thus semi-steol and c^lindei mivtiuea were shown and included 
111 I' list Class Alixtuie, although c%hudei mixture is a veiy high 
giade metal costing more than twice that of 1st class and semi- 
sCeel IS also much supei'oi to hist class A piesciibed fozmula 
was applied foi * woiLiug out the metal used toi the \anous 
castings iiiespeetne of the mi\tiue Used, although the lattei 
vaiied flora da> to da> with dilloient Inands and gi'ides of scrap 
used And (‘veil the foimiila ipphed was diiteient foi a cujioli 
man foi eh.ugiiig to cupolas and ioi a ioiemun ioi ainving at the 
metals used 

(it) The wastage was tnlvcn at an nrhitiaij' rate of GO lbs per ton 
for all imxtiues instead of being based on actual weight of 
metal melted less weight of, good castings and sciap rccoveied 
About 20 poi cent oi even moie of the metal used remains m 
the foundry in the shape of iiseis, lunneis, ingots, etc, and 
this snap is used in succeeding molts or blows No separate 
account was kept of these ciedita for I'miiioia, etc, nor for 
defective castings 

Thus, the calculation of the metal used was based on wrong data, 
and consequently tlie %alue', of all outtmiis which included the 
aiiantitics of tlie metal used, weie lucouect Both these defects 
under (i) and (it) liu\e now been lemo^ed by the maintenance of 
a Log Book ioi each cupola, which contains all the paiticulars 
iiecessaiy to distiiignmh the items mentioned above I’uithei, all 
items w'hich can be debited to specific woik oideis are debited 
direct to them and the othei items of a geneial nature aio 
charged to a suspense head and subserpiently distributed amongst 
the specific woik oideis 

(in) The issue of fuel fluctuated, iiiespcctive of the actual consumption, to 
enable the book balances to be adjusted accoiding to the stock in 
hand This has hcoii lemodied by the new' piocess under which a 
sepal ate aceonnt of coke, etc, is mamtunied, which is simcejitihle of 
verification with the supplieis* hills and quantities lecoived and with 
the quantities actually consumed fiom tuue to tune 

(it) Like the metal account, the labour account was aEo ineoircct and 
aibitiai-y , foi example, when one of the thiee opeiatioiis such as 
moulding was done by piece w'oik, and coie-nmJang and fettling by 
day woik, the ouiliun of the castings w'as shown against piece work, 
W'hile the laboui for coie-inaking and fettling foi the same job was 
chaiged oft to day woik The whole work of fettling under tlie new 
piocecluie is to be done by piece woik and the late is to be cikalattd 
on w'Cight basis Coie-making and the moulding opeiations are to oo 
identified to the specific woik oidei and chaiged diieet It has also 
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been ananged that the Mistries ■will bools the Hbour cra)tloyed on 
each i\oik Older and cheekeis ivill check them in eouise of the day 
All outturn -will be lecoided sepaiately by day iioik .ind by piece 
11 oik and a late aiiived at in each case by dividing tlie cotal coot by 
the total weight of the outturn 

\ 

This will be done thiough a woik outturn and weighmcnt register i.hich 
will be kept separately foi day woik and piece woik 

(ti) The general process cost to show the cost of othei items of woik, %c , 
other than on metal oi labour on specific w oik's, was not coireetiy 
kept Under the new costing system, the account is kept m sufficient 
details to admit of any eiroi oi omission being piomptly uiscoveied 

9 Briefly, under the new system the cost of the metal and laboui and General 
charges aie each accurately distributed amongst the heads concenied , the ouctiun 
imder each head is coiiectly weighed and valued , and the total value under all the 
dilteient heads is agreed with the actual expendituie as per the General xVccounts 
Under the old system, the distribution of all the above items was on an incoiiect 
and arbitrary basis , and items of entirely diftei'ent character and rallies '"leie 
pooled tcigethei unscientifically 

10 Othei lefoims have also been intiodueed by which all unneeessaiy cleiicil 
wcik and delay in production have been saved, eg , starting sheets are sent direct 
to Pattern Stores Mistries instead of thiough Foreman’s Office saving thereby time 
and labom as well as cost 
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ANNEXURE TO APPENDIX XV. 

(Refened to ui paiagiaph 7 of the Memoiandum ) 

ItemarTxS by the Government Examiner of '^Accounts on the ComiJi ehensive Beport 

(Pari I) on the loorking of the process costing scheme in the IiOn Foundiy of 

the Bengal Nagpui Bailway Workshop at Khaiagpur 

1 The repoifc deals only with a poition of the Pioceduie mtiodueed m legaid 
to cott accounting m the Eoundiy Shop, i e , Pioeess Cost Accounting The ques- 
tions of diiect costing and linimig up the whole aie pioposed to be dealt i\iib in 
Pait II which has not yet been prepaicd 

2 (a) So far as this lepoit is concerned, it may be said that many of the 
irapi ovements, which have been adopted, may well have been bi ought into foice 
even undei the old system, such as the tieatmeut of woik oideis and abolition of 
many unueoessaiy registei's in legaid to their lecoiding, weighment of law mateiials 
befoie cLaiging them, eo-oidination of laboui 

(b) The portable weighing machine refened to in page 24 of the report has 
been mtiodueed only a mouth ago In the past it was found that by taking 
appiosimate weights for the law materials put m, absurd results, such aa the 
weight of the outturn bemg moie than the weight of the law mateiials used^ were 
obtained, 

(c) The reconciliation refened to in page 27 of the report is meaningless as 
the figuie for the weight of good eastings is obtained from the outturn legjstei 
and the w^iMiage worked out after deduetmg the weight of good castmgs and foundry 
sciap from that of the total weight of the raw materials used 

(d) The weight of the foimdiy sciap leeeived from each class of mixture is 
not olilamed separately and credit given accoidingly What is done is to ascertain 
the total weight of the foundry scrap received in a month and dislnoute the 
same among the various mixtuies accoiding to the weight of the good castmgs 
obtamed from each As the weight of the foundry scrap received has no bearmg 
on thar of tlie good castings, tlie method ot distribution is not accurate and it has 
been suggested to the Railway Adnimistiation that the foundry scrap leeeived 
from each mixture should be ascei tamed and credit afforded accordingly 

(e) In calculating the overhead charges, the percentage fixed fei the entire 
workshop is taken into account If, however , it is desired to have more acearats 
results, a separate percentage, so far as the foundry shop alone is concerned, may 
be -aoiked out and added This, of course, will be in addition to the general per- 
centage which 'Will have m this case to be reduced to some extent 

{f) The Stock Accounts refened to in the last sentence on page 38 of the 
Report have not been mtiodueed and it is pioposed not to have them, as they are 
not ncuessary 

(g) The system of having separate time-checkeis for the Foundry Shop alone 
has not yet been brought mto force 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 
Balance Sheet — N. W Railway. 

LliVBIIilTIKS 

Ilan 1 — This amount represents the capital at charge of the N W R as slioivn m the 
Finance and Revenue Accounts It is shown as a Lability of the N W Railivay to the 
Government of India for the monies spent by the latter in the acquisition of the assets of 
the N. W Railway inclusive of the stores m stock and capital expenditure debited to Mis- 
ce.’aneous Advances 

Item 2 — -Represents amount held in deposit on various accounts The headings are 
self-explanatory 

Item 3 — Represents the amount held in deposit pending final adjustment of transac- 
tions which pass through the Central Clearing Institution 

Item i — ^Represents the debt of the radway department to the Central Government on 
account of loans and advances hke the house building advances, motor car advances to 
railway employees, etc Corresponding to this there is a per contra entry on the asset side 
under sundry debtors representmg amounts due from ladway employees on account of such 
loans and advances 

Item 5. — ^Represents the unadjusted balances under remittance account against the 
N W Radway This is both m respect of the exchange and remittance account with the 
civd department and transfer transactions with other raihvays 

Item 6 — Represents the net accumulation m lespect of the depreciation fund on the 
N W. Railway. 

Assets 

Item L — Represents the value of the fixed assets like the permanent- way, rollmg stock, 
station and buddmg, etc It mcludes all the charges which jiave been debited to Capital m 
the course of construction or purchase of assets including General charges It represents 
the amount origmaliy spent m the construction or purchase of the railways without allow- 
ance for any depreciation or abandonment of assets without replacement 

Ite7>i 2 — Represents the Capital invested m floating assets 

Jim 2 (a) — Represents the value of stoics m stock after takmg mto account the 
suspense heads, purchases, London invoices. Sales, and London Stoies 

Ite?ns 2 {b) and (J) ct (2) — Rexiresents the unadjusted balance m the manufaeture 
suspense account 

Item 2 (c) — ^This includes cash both that on Open Lme or Revenue account and that 
on construction on Capital account 

Item 3 — ^Represents the amount duo from different persons and railways on account 
of payments made to them oi amount recoverable from them 

Item 4 —Represents the amount due from Government ui respect of the various 
deposit accounts under “ Debt ” 

Item 5 — Represents the loss m workmg the commercial sections of the N W Railway 
during the year 1929-30 which has to be met from railway reserve 

Profit and Loss Account 

The items are self-explanatory Contribution to General Revenues does not mclude 
any portion of the surplus profits, as the N W Railway worked at a loss durmg the year 
and as the contribution On the surplus profits is worked out on the lesults of aU radways 
taken as a whole, on some of which there may be a profit and on other a IojS 
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APPENDIX Xvil. 

Memoiandum, iuriushed by the Pinance Department, regarding the extent to 
which elaborate accounting has interfered with the executive direction oi 
departments 


In the course of the discussion m the Legislative Assembly on the 7th July 1930, on 
the motion that the Report of the Public Accounts Committee on the Accounts of 1927-28 
be taken into consideration, the attention of Govoinraent was drawn to the question 
whether in the desuo foi accurate accounting the limits of uhat was commercially reason- 
able ivere e\ceeded so as actually to interfere with the ovecutive direction of departments 
Tins question had its oiigm in a suggestion made by the Public Accounts Committee, 
that met in 1926 to examine the Accomits of 1921 23, to the eficct that there was some 
dangei that enthusiasm for regularity in accounting would prove to have been pushed too 
far at the expense of efficient administration if care was not taken to see, particularly in 
relation to commercialised departments, that improved systems of accounting did not 
throw an undue strain on the executive of such departments to the detriment of their 
proper functions and that the executive avero provided vith the right sort of financial 
assistance and advice The Honourable the Finance Member gave an undertalong, in his 
speech on the motion rcfcired to, to note the question and have it brought before the next 
Public Accounts Committee 

2 The Government of India have examm'^d the matter in consultation with the 
Auditor General Tlio only instance m \\ liicli thcie has been a complaint somewhat of this 
nature from a commercial department is that of tno Noithern Lidia Salt Revenue Depart- 
ment Even in that case, strictly spoalung, the ground of complaint by the Central Board 
of Revenue was not that the commercial sjstcm of accounts threw an undue strain on, or 
interfered with, the executive of the Northern Imlia Salt Revenue Department, but that 
the accounting procedure introduced bv tho Director of Commoroel Audit through an 
entirely separate Bool^s Branch of tiiat Department did not accomplish a ery much more 
than avhat was already a * ailable to the Dcpaitinent through the snnplei and less expensive 
processes of its own ordinaiy Accounts Biancli The maintenance of Day Books or 
Journals and Ledgers b;y that sepaiate Branch only increased the chances of clerical error 
owing to tho complexity of the system and maolvcd an unnecessary waste of time and 
clerical labour, w'lulo^not facilitating audit On the other hand, the operations of the 
Branch had very little iiiliuenco on tho admmibtiation of the Department in the sense that 
tho executive of the Department could depend for infoimation concerning accounts on the 
ordinary returns receu cd bj tho Department from the Audit Officer The Books Branch 
was consequently abolished, as ako the Journals and the Lodgers The compilation of the 
Balance Sheet iras retained on condition that it was piopared by the Director of Commer- 
cial Audit and that tho pioiparation of it did not impose upon the departmental authorities 
any obligation to altei, oi add to, tho existing accounts of tho Depaitment The question 
of rovmng a geneial ledgei and a journal in that Department was lo opened by the Director 
of Commercial Audit at one of the meetings of the Public Accounts Committee held in 1930, 
since the Duector was unable to certify tho correctness of the Balance Sheet which was 
not being prepaied from certified books The Committee suggested further discussion 
between the Cential Board of Revenue, the Auditor Genoial and the Dnectoi Tho 
Government of India do not intend to proceed with the jiroposal in vieiv of financial 
strmgcncj, as the proposal would necessitate tho oieation of an appointment of clerk on 
Rs 120 — 8 — 200 per mensem [vide item 11, under ‘ Civil (Central Board of Revenue)’, of 
Appendix I] 

3 Tho Goa eminent of India arc not ivolto of any other m^t''nc'' in wltich a doiiai tineiit 
has complaihed that olaboiato commercial accounting li"s int I'sied a itu 1 *^$ > xccitive 
direction 

4 Li these circumstancis the Government ot India consider tht.1 no further action la 
called for 
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APPENDIX XVin 

Proceedings -of tlie first meeting of the Military Accounts Committee held on 
Monday, the 9th Novemter 1931, at 10-30 A M. 

Prlsekt 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Arthur IMgW vtteps, C I E , I C S , Chairman 
ilr G Kaula, C.I E , JMembei 

Sir J R Blur, ICS, Dexiuty Secretary, Aimy Department 
Sir A SLigLeod, ICS, Fmancial Adviser, Slilitary Fmancc 
Lieutenant Colonel S G V Ellis, D S O , I A , Military Account- 
ant General 

Sir H L LivingstoisE, Deputy Fmancial Adviser, Slilitary 
Finance 

Sir Eritest Burdon, Kt,CSI,CIE,ICS, Auditor General 
Sir A C Gupta, 0 B E , Dueotor of Army Audit 
Slajor-General E F Orton, C B , Deputy Quarter Slaster General ^Were also 
Br I SI G Poole, D S 0 , Deputy Duecloi, Supply and Transport present 
Sir D C CutPBELL, C A , Duector of Commeicial Audit J 

As the Hon’ble the Fmance Slember was miable to be present. Sir Ai’thur McWattera 
took the chair 

2 The Committee agreed with the Auchtoi General that the narrative survey of the 
Appropriation Accounts prepared by the Financial Adviser, Slilitaiy Fmance, on the pre- 
sent occasion was a particulaily interestmg and useful document and decided to recommend 
that future reports should contmue to bo pircpaied m the same form as the report for the 
year 1929-30 

3 The Committee took up the examination of Appendix A to the Appropriation Ac- 
coimts along with the relevant paragiaphs of the Auditor Genpril’s letter, dated the 4th 
June 1931 (Appendix XXXIII) 

(i) Item 1 of the Appendix — ^Tho Committee were informed that Mr Slacdonald’s 
note referred to therein had already been sent to the Finance Department 
who were considermg how far therefomis initiated at Army Headquarters 
would be apphcable for extension to other Departments of Government 

(u) Item2, ibid — The Committee were informed that the question of the claim of 
tho Air Slimstiy was part of a bigger question of departmental charges by 
all departments of tho SVai Office and that there was good reason to beheva 
that when a settlement i/as arrived at, there would be no demand for arrear 
payments The Committee reiterated then desire to he informed of the terms 
of tho final settlement 

(ni) Item i, ibid (and paragraph, 10 of the Auditor General's letter) — ^The Auditor 
General explamcd that tho question of abohshmg the pneed ledgers of stores 
mamtamed by the Jlihtary Accounts Department had neen discussed by the 
Army Retienchment Sub-committee as a measure of economy, and that cer- 
tain proposals m this regard had been made by tho Mihtary Fmance Branch 
Ho promised to circulate to the Committee the file on the subject, which 
would also deal with tho question of mcludmg mtho stock account stores 
held on charge by tho Royal Air Force, the Royal Indian Marine and the 
Military Engineer Semces and stores held by tradmg and manufacturmg 
concerns of the Army 

As regards tho statement of “ Losses m stores ” m Appendix E of the Appropria- 
tion Accounts, it was observed that the item, stores lost in transit, included 
wrrites-off of ordnance stores sent for repair and found unfit for lepair which 
did not really represent losses in transit , and that the figure of losses, in- 
cludmg as it did hook debits in adjustment of wrong classification, was a 
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gross figurp and did not take into account corresponding book credits wbiob 
appeared on the ciedit side of the stock account The Duectoi of Army 
Audit ivas requested to note the new e->.p1anation for increase in the figure 
of losses in transit and cheek it The Committee fuithei desired that the 
question whether the statement could not be made moio infomiing m futuie 
should be considered by the Fmancial Adviser The Committee also decided 
to take up with the blaster General of Ordnance the question iv bother the 
losses repoited weie excessive 

(iv) Item 5 ibid, {and paragraph 11 of the Auditor QeneraVs letto) — The Committee 

noted that action vas bemg taken to work out a statement sho\/ing the 
normal cost of the various aims of the services and that the Auditor General 
was satisfied that such a statement would give the Pubhc Accounts Com- 
mittee all the infoimation they lequiied, provided the strengths of the various 
umts and other component parts of the military forces continued to be given 
m the prmted estimates The Fmancial Advisei pomted out that a similar 
statement prepared at Home foi the Biitish Services nas appended to 
the budget estimates of His Majesty’s Government The Committee 
decided to recommend to the Public Accounts Comnnttee that they 
imght agree to the same procedure being followed in India 

(v) Item? {i) ibid (and paragraph 7 of the Auditor General slettei) — It wasexplamed 

that the separate compilation of the accounts of expenditure on programme 
measures was impracticable as it was difiicult to classify and distribute 
in the accounts expenditure on stores and personnel as between ordinary 
and progi amine measures A laige element of estimating entered into the 
figures, and it was siinploraiid less costly to ediibit the special expenditure 
in a pro forma account prepared at headquarters The Director of Armv 
Audit V as examined on the question of current and futuio audit of 
the pro forma account He explained that tllbre ivero special difiiculties 
in auditing old transactions apart from the ordinary difficulty in 
the classification of stores expenditure as between programme measures 
and ordinary military expenditure The Director ivas, however, satisfied 
that the pro foima account now submitted vas substantially correct 
and that the account could be satisfactorily audited m future The Com- 
mittee decided to recommend that in future the Diiector of Army Audit 
should continue to carry out a concurrent audit of the expcndituic on pro- 
gramme measures 

As regards the Auchtor General’s suggestion that a broad assurance from some 
military authority on behalf of Hi* Excellency the Commander-in Chief 
should be obtained to the effect that the resoutees hkely to be available 
for the special programme under the original arrangements vould be suffi- 
cient to complete the special programme, the Committee recognised that 
it was important that the Finance Department and the Legislature should 
know m time if the original estimates were going to be upset The Deputy 
Secretarj’' in the Army Department made a note of the suggestion and under- 
took to ascertain before the next meeting of the Committee how far the 
military administrative authorities were prepared to give an assurance as 
suggested by the Auditor General 

( vi) Item 7 (it) ibid — The Committee noted with satisfaction that the Appropriation 

Accounts now included an exanunation of the receipt side of the accounts 

(vii) Item S ibid (and paragraph 8 of the Auditor QeneraVs letter) — The Committee 

came to the conclusion that it should be left to the estimating authorities 
to adopt whatever methods were proper to ensure closer estimating, pro- 
vided that correlation was maintained between the India and Home esti- 
matmg officers to the extent possible It was also agreed that in future 
Appropriation Accounts complementary items should, in addition to being 
shown separately, be also brought together and compared with the total 
appropnation for India and England. 
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(vju) Item 9 ibid — The Committee desired that attention be directed to the pre- 
paration in future of more accurate estimates relating to Indian umts serv- 
ing in the Colonies by the adoption of a more detailed method of estimating 

(ix) Item 11 ibid — The Committee noted that the question of the suitabihty of 
long-term contiacts, paiticularly m periods of falling prices, vas kept in 
view by Audit and that no case had j et come to notice m which such con- 
tracts had led to lumecessaiy expenditure The Auditor General suggested 
the possibility of including a provision in long-term contracts, for tho 
vanation of rates, such as that which obtained in contracts entered into 
by the Indian Stores Department, which w^uld piotect Government 
against losoes in a period of falhng prices 

(v) Item 15 ibid — The Committee desired to have a report next year on the actual 
success of the amalgamation of tho tavo pension offices 

(si) Item 16 ibid (and paragiaph d of the Auditor GeneiaVs letter) — The Auditor 
General undertook to exaiiune on bch ilf of the Committee tho pro forma 
account that had been prepared and to report the result of his exainmation 
to the Committee at the next available opportumty 

f Tho Committee then proceeded to consider the other comments in the Auditor 
Gene*^^'^ letter ivhieh had not been considered in connection with the examination 
qI ^jipendix A above 

(i) Paragraph J of the Auditor General’s letter — ^The Committee decided to examme 
tho Engmecr-in-Ghicf in regard to the numerous and large variations from 
the original programme of works and to enquire from him whether it was 
not possible to define more exactly the scope of the original demand and to 
conform more closelj to the scope of the demand as so defined than the 
military authorities did at present The Committee noticed that a small 
percentage audit of thoMiIitaiy Engineer Services expenditure had brought 
to light a largo number of financial irregulaiities and desired to ascertam from 
the Engineei-m Chief whether he was reccning proper financial guidance 
from the ililitary Accounts Department, and whether sufficient steps had 
been taken to prevent tho recurrence of such irregularities 

(u) Paragraph 12 ibid — ^Thc Auditor General circulated a memorandum (Annexuxo 
A) prepared by tho Director of Army Audit showing the results of the jomt 
examination by tho latter and the Director of Commercial Audit of tho 
necessity for preparing and publishing “ Trading Accounts ” of the Army, 
Ordnance and Clothmg Factories and other manufacturing or producing 
concerns of the Army 

6 At this stage tho Committee adjourned till 10-30 Am on Thursday, the 
I2th 1931 
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(Proceedings of the second meeting of the Military Accounts Committee held on 
Thursday, the 12th November 1931, at 10-30 A M 
Pkesent 

As at the first meeting except that 

Major-General E E OaiOK, C B , Deputy Quaiteimaster General, and 
Br I M. C Poor e, D S 0 , Deputy Durector, Supply and Transport, 
did not attend 

6. (i) Paragrajih 9 of the Aiiddor General's letter— Appendix XXIII — (and Memorandum 
circulated by the Auditor General printed as annexure B to these proceedings) — The 
Committee discussed veiy fully the conclusions reached in paragraph 3 of the Auditor 
General’s Memorandum and also the questions -ahethei m view of tho'^o conclusions 
it IV as necessary to show m the i\Iilitary Appropriation Accounts the figures of “Net 
reappropnation ” and “ Eemaining Excess d- Savmg — ” asm the case of Civil Appro- 
priation iiccounts and whether the makmg of one general reappropnation at the end 
of the year was at all required They came to the conclusion that it was for the Pubhc 
Accounts Committee to decide the tv,o questions referred to They wished to record 
thefaetthattho Auditor General was satisfied with the present system under existmg 
conditions of stabihzed budget and centiahzcd control of expenditure 

(n) Paragraph 12 ibid (and the Memoianduni by the Director of Army Audit on the 
necessity for preparing and publishiuy “Trading Accounts" printed as annexure A to 
these proceedings) — As regard the questions raised in paragraphs 4 and 5 of the memoran- 
dum and the conclusions suggested, the Committee desired that before they could make any 
specific recommendation, the memoianduni should be examined by the Military authorities, 
the Military Accountant General and the Pmancial Adviser, Mihtiry Finance, and their 
views commumcated to the Committee The Committee considered that from the point 
of view of Government and the taxpayer, it was a vital thmg to ensure that the actual 
cost of production w as reasonable 

The Committee wore informed that one Local Government had, after some ex-penence 
of delays m the delivery of medipal stores ordered direct from Home decided to resume its 
previous practice of obtammg the stores fiom the Medical Store Depot Another lecent 
‘case of a Local Government which had intimated that thej might resort to open market 
purchases m future was also brought to the notice of the Committee 

The Committee discussed the reasons why the cost of providing bread m India was, 
accordmg to the trading accounts for 1929 30, lugher than m England It was pomted 
out that the cost as woiked out m England did not include certain items of overhead and 
other charges, and that bakeries m England were fewer and more concentiated than m 
India It was also suggested that it was necessary to ensure that the lugher cost was not 
due to avoidable wastage or leakage of material, and that there was effective admmistra- 
tivo control leadmg to efficient production The Committee decided to examine the repre- 
sentative of the Quaitermastei-Gencial on the question of control and economical pro- 
duction and desired that the Director of Army Audit should deal more fully next year with 
the figures of comparative cost of production m India and England, worlang out the Indian 
figures of cost on the same basis as m England The Committee thought it w as necessary 
to ascertain, when the accounts for 1930-31 were published, that, taking Indian figures of 
cost alone, there was a reduction in the cost of production correspondmg more oi less to 
the fall m prices, specially in the ingredient portion of it taken by itself 

(ui) Paragraph 13 ibid — The Committee desued to examine the repiesentativcs of the 
Adjutant Geneial, the Quaiteimaster-Gcneral and the Master Geneial of Ordnance in 
regard to the various classes of financial iriegulaiities wuth a view to ascertaimng whether 
the militaiy authorities took the same view of the irregular practices as audit and whether 
sufficient steps had been taken to prevent the recunence of such irieguiarilies m future 

7 The Committee then proceeded to consider the proposals that had been made by the 
Financial Adviser foi the abohtion of Priced Stoics Ledgers, which were expected to result 
m an annual saving of Rs 11 lakhs The practice at Home, where priced stores ledgers 
were not mamtauied, was explained in tms connection It was stated that in connection 
with theannual budget estimates presented to Parhament, an attempt is made to relate the 
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actual cash espenditure on stores required for the Army with the consumption of stocks 
in respect of certain categories of stores, and that foi tins purpose an annual valuation of 
stocks IS made at headquarters m these cases alone The financial Adviser, Mihtary 
Fmance, proposed that a similai procedure be followed in India also It was added that 
in many coxmtiies of the woild, it v as not the piactice to maintain priced stores ledgers and 
that it vas partly on this account, and partly on account of falhng prices that the Commit- 
tee of Experts on budgetary questions connected with the Disarmament Conference had 
recommended to the League of Nations that for the purpose of the budgetary control of 
aimaments each nation should only exhibit cash expenditure dmmg the year The 
Emancial Adviser was lequcsted to prepare a memorandum-' on the subject for the Pubho 
Accounts Committee m a form which can be easily followed by the Committee and which 
wiU be helpful m focussmg discussion on the really important issues 

8 With^reference to paragraph 3 (v) of the proceedings of the Committee, the Deputy 
Secretary m the Army Depaitraent gave the Committee a statement (Annexure C) from the 
Deputy Chief of the Geneial Staff regardmg the sufficiency of the resources available for the 
completion of the special programme measures The Committee, agreeing -with the 
Auditor General, decided to recommend that a statement in a similar form should be ob- 
tamed every year from the Chief of the General Staff, or his lepiesentative, during the cur- 
rency of the stabihsed military budget s^^stem 

9 The Committee adjourned till 10 39 a m on Eiiday, the 13th November 1931 


* Since prepared, vide Annexuro D 
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Proceedings of the third meeting of the Military 'Accounts Committee 'held on 
Friday, the 13th November 1931, at 10-30 A M 
■ Pbesent 

As at the first meeting except that 

(1) Colonel R Johnston, DS0,0BE,D D P and P, Adjutant General’s 

Branch, 

(2) Major Genera) B R ICmwiN, CB, CMG, Master General of Ordnance, 

{3) Colonel P W L Broke Smith, I) S 0 , 0 B E , Deputy Engineer in-Chief, 
Works, 

(4) Major-General J E S Brind, CB,CMG,DS0, Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff, 

Mere ako present 

10 The Committee examined the military authorities on certain outstanding points 
noted in the proceedings of the first meeting and on the question of financial iriegularities 
referred to in paragraph 13 of the Auditoi General’s lotlci (Appendix XXXIII) 

11 Paragraph 60 of the report of the Direcloi of Ainvj Audit — It was explained that the 
loss resulting from non enforcement of the terms of an agreement Avith a private firm was 
due to an error in calculation on the part of military authorities regarding the utilisation 
of the materials in the factories The Committee observed that this item of loss had es- 
caped the notice of tho jMilitary Accounts Department, and were informed that suitable 
action wfil bo taken in regard to tins faihue of audit 

It Mas explained that the next item of loss fiom Ha/ara Walnut (Timber) purchased for 
the manufacture of rifles was due to purchase of tho mo terial after a hmited trial, and that 
it was a long time before tho unsuitability of tho m ood was detected The Committee 
were informed that in regard to such purchases the recommendations of the forest research 
authorities ivore first obtained 

As regards tho case of Black Scheme 3Iachineiy it ivas stated that the machinery was 
taken over by the Controller of Factory Accounts m ithout verification as the repiesentatives 
of His Majesty’s Government m ere in a hurry to leaA o India It ivas only durmg subsequent 
examination of the machinery with the vouchers that some items shown in the vouchers 
were found to be not traceable, and it IV as later ascertained after investigation that these 
items had not been received in India and liad been lost by enemy action It appeared to 
the Committee that there had been some delay in taking up tho verification of the machinery 
delivered to the Controller of Factory Accounts and brought on his books 

12 As regards tho losses shown in Appendix E of the Appiopnation Accounts relatmg 
to tho stock account of the Army, tho Mastei General of Orchiance confirmed the impression 
of the Committee that tho figures of losses shown in that Appendix weie misleading owing 
to a wrong description of tho vaiious items of losses, and agreed that it was desirable that 
tho question of rectifymg method of description should be exannned by him in consulta- 
tion with tho Militaiy Accounts Department He added that this loss statement, but not 
tho other parts of the Appendix, vv as examined by his Branch to see if it threw any bglit 
on faulty adnunistiation requirmg his attention 

13 As regards tho numerous and large variations from the original programme of 
works referred to in paragraph o of the Auditor General’s letter, the Committee Avere inform- 
ed that thoio were coitam special factors Avhich accounted for these variations in the year 
1929-30 There Avas a lump provision of 18 lakhs ui the Budget of the year foi mechaniza- 
tion of units and tho details of tho schemes in this connection were only decided durmg tho 
year S imila rly there was a provision of 5 laklis for mobihzation Avorks in legardto Avhich, 
details had not been decided at the time of tho Budget In addition, various reserves were 
allowed by tho Regulations for AVorks Avhose necessity arose during the year or Avhose pro- 
gress it was desued to accelerate, and for minor works Soma amounts Avere not 
m tho hands of Mihtary Engineer Services but AACie transferred to them for expenditure 
during the course of the year It Avas staled that tho Quartermaster-General was les- 
ponsiblo for mihtary worlrs pohoy and finance though recently, on accoimt of retrenchment 
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and considerations of financial stringency, the General Staff Branch had become moie and 
more involved in the direction of mihtary works policy It was added that the Quarter- 
master General was also responsible for the selection of origmal worlrs for execution during 
the year, and for the mclusion of the necessaiy provision therefor m the Budget, and that 
any large changes could not be made without consulting the General Staff The Com- 
mittee were informed that, while previously no definite programme of military works was 
approved before the Budget, it has now been arranged to obtam and include in the Budget 
definite approved programmes The Committee after full discussion agreed with the 
Auditor General that, under a normal system of control of public expenditure, it would be 
necessary for the mihtary authoiities to define more exactly the scope of the original demand 
than they do at present, and to conform m then expenditure more closely to the scope of the 
demand as so defined The military authoiities also accepted this position and agreed to 
follow the procedure m futme, for which anangements had already been put m tram 

14 The Committee w ent through the various items m paragraph 99 of the report of the 
Director of Army Audit and were furnished with additional explanations by tho military 
authorities m certam cases The Committee observed that the iMilitary Pmance Branch 
allowed m practice provision to be entered foi works before jiroper estimates were prepared 
or checked financially But they realised there were special military reasons justifymg this 
practice 

15 The attention of the Committee was draivn to the fact that at present a general 
review of the progress of worlcs expenditure dming the year was given only m the report of 
the Director of Aimy Audit based on his test audit, and that in England a statement was 
appended to the Appropriation Accounts of the Accountmg officer giving such general 
review The Committee decided to recommend that the Emancial Adviser should in 
future include m his Appropriation Accounts a review on the lines now given by the Director 
of Army Audit based on his cent per cent audit of expenditure 

16 The Committee went through the various cases of financial UTOgulanties, referred 
to in paragraph 13 of the Auditor General’s letter, with the military authorities They 
were assured that the mihtary authorities looked on such irregularities with special dis- 
favour and that sufficient steps had been taken m all cases to prevent a recurrence of 
such practices 

17 As several cases of over-payments due to adoption of incorrect rates of exchange 
had been brought to light in the course of test audit, the Committee agreed with the Auditor 
General that it was desirable that the Military Accounts Department should make arrange- 
ments for having some kmd of special check for review of pension payment orders at the 
tune when the payments were changed from one currency to another As pension pay- 
ments had now been concentrated m one office, tho Committee thought that the Depart- 
ment could usefully duect attention to this matter 

18 As regards the irregulaiities in the administration of Auxiliary and Territorial 
Eorces, the Committee were informed that disciplinary action had been taken in all cases 
reported, and that arrangements had been made to prevent a recurrence of such irregulari- 
ties in future The insti actions that had been issued by the Mihtary Accountant General 
m this connection were considered sufficient fay the Director of Army Audit The Com- 
mittee, however, desued that the Directoi of Army Audit should continue to exercise a 
special check on the expenditure duiing the current yeai and make a report at the next 
available opportunity whether tho action taken had the desued effect 

19 In connection ivith losses due to defective contiact, it was explained to the Com- 
mittee that the Quarteimastei General’s Branch had now gone thoioughly into tho form of 
contracts in consultation with the Government Solicitor and that the matter had been 
placed on a satisfactory footing 

20 Dealing with the irregulaiities in the IVLlitary Engineer Sei vices expenditure 
the Committee were inforqied that the Military Accountant General m as considermg the 
question of talong over tho responsibihty for the collection of lents of buildings, and desired 
to suggest that he might usefully study m tins connection the procedure now followed in 
Delhi m regard to tho division of responsibility between the Public Works Department 
and the Accountant General, Cential Revenues, in the matter of reeovery of rents on 
Government buildings The Committee were assured that sufficient assistance i/as 
derived by the ilihtary Engineer Services from the Militaiy Accounts Department, and 
that closer association and better co operation were expected in future 
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21 The Comiruttee discussed the general question whether it was not desirable that 
the I’lnancial Adviser should include m his Appropriation Accounts important cases or 
classes of cases of financial megularities discovered m the course of mtemal audit conducted 
by the hlfiitary Accounts Department and decided to recommend that the matter should 
be examined by the Auditor General and the ITinancial Adviser 

22 The Quartermaster General was exammed on the comparative cost of production 
of bread m India and England In addition to the reasons already stated to the Committee, 
he pomted out that the mgredients used m India were different from those used m England, 
and that probably accounted for some difference m cost 

23 Paragraph 14 of the Auditor QeneraVs letter — ^The Committee were informed that 
the settlement of the question of brmgmg of civilians m mihtary employ under the Civil 
Service Regulations was not being deferred pendmg the revision of Chapter JIXXVIII 
of the C S R asstatedbytheDuectorof Army Audit m paragraph 37 of his report, but that 
the matter was being proceeded with and that a reference was bemg made to the Secretary 
of State on the subject 

24 Paragraph 15 ibid — The Comnuttee were informed that the matter][wa 3 _under the 
active consideration of His hlajesty’s Government 

25 Paragraph 16 ibid — ^The Committee were mformed that the final step m setthng 
these war claims by movmg a resolution m Parliament had not yet been taken 

26 The Committee decided to endorse the suggestion of the Auditor General that as 
the Committee on Pubhc Accounts can give special attention only to important matters in 
the Appropriation Accounts, all authorities directly controlling grants should study, care- 
fully and m detail, those portions of the Appropriation Accounts which relate to the grants 
they control, and the connected comments and suggestions of the Emancial Adviser and the 
Director of Army Audit , and should apply the lessons of Appropriation Accounts to their 
future administration of pubhc funds 

27. The Committee then adjourned. 
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AHNESTIRE A TO APPENDIX XVIH. 

STemoraiidum Aom the Director of Army Audit showmg the results of Joint examma- 
tioii by him and the Director of Commercial Audit of ihe necessity foi pieparing 
and publishing “ Tiadmg Accounts ” of certam Military concerns 


The question as to the necessity for preparing and publishing “ Trading Accounts” 
^of the Army, Oidnance, and Clothing Factories and other rainufacturiiig or producing i oii- 
ceins of the Army has lately been engaging the attention of the Pubbc Accounts Com- 
mittee, the Auditoi Geneial, and the authoiities at Army Headquartei and with a view 
to arriving at a definite decision a joint examination has been earned out by the Director 
of Commercial Audit and myself, tnde paragraph 5 (6) (vi) of the Auditor CencaVs letter, 
dated the 4th J une IQIO, forwarding the Appropriation Accounts for 1928-29 and paiagni ph 
12 of his letter, dated 4th June 1931, forwarding the Appropriation Accounts for 1929-30 
(Appendix XXXlII) 

2 Nature and Origin — Before dealing with the points of reference of the enquiry 
and the results of the latter, I may briefly indicate the natuie of the Army manufacturing 
or producing concerns and the origin of the “ trading accounts ” 

As the Army has to be clothed, fed, and equipped, and its health has to be safeguarded, 
Oovernment lUnS the follouung concerns in order to manufacture, produce (and some- 
times to purchase) the articles required — 

(1) Ordnance and clothing Factories (10 in all — see Appendix G of Appropriation 

Accounts) 

(2) Bakefibs 

(3) Butcheries (there are only 3 which are in Waziristan , in other places contrac- 

tors deliver meat at contract prices). 

(4) Grass Farms 

, (5) Dairy Fatms » 

(6) Medical Stores Depots. 

Ttading accounts were introduced for all these concerns in 1927-28 at the instance of the 
Director of Army Audit, ivith the concurrence of the Auditor General, and it was agreed that 
1:11036 accounts should be published in the Appropriation Accounts The published accounts 
wtie, how ever, defective m many ways, and since then efforts have been made to improve 
them and certain improvements have already been carried out, e g > in 1928 29 explanatory 
foot-notes were added showing the cause of profit or loss, the total quantity produced and 
average cost of production, while iil 1929-30 certam improvements m thefoimofthe 
accounts have been made at the suggestion of the Director of Commercial Audit 

3 Improvements made — In dealing with the Trading Accounts for 1928-29 the' Public 
Accounts Committee m paragraph 15 of their Proceedings noted as follows — 

“ We note the improvement which has already been made in the trading accounts 
on the Military side In view of the facts that most of the produce of the 
manufacturing establishments is used in the Army itself, and that such 
estabbshments are distributed over a large area, whether any useful 
purpose IS served by the consolidation of accounts relating to a particular 
class of establishments The important point is to determine the cost of 
production in each case We propose to await the result of a ] oint examina- 
tion of the question by the Director of Army Audit and the Director of Com- 
mercial Audit, which the Auditor General has promised to arranged”. 

The prom ised enquiry' has been completed 
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4 Obmfs of Enquiry —The objects of the enquiry are stated by the Auditor General 

to be as follows (i;ide paragraph 12 of his letter, dated the 4th June 1931, forwarding the ^ 
Appropriation Accounts and Audit Report for 1929 30) — 

(a) whether the trading accounts are m all cases prepared in accordance with the 

correct principles of commercial accounting, 

(b) whether the audit at present earned out by the Director of Army Audit con- 

forms similarly to the principles of commercial audit, and 

(c) whether in all cases the maintenance of such trading accounts is necessary. 

To the above might oe added the question raised by the Public Accounts Committee 
{lUe paragraph 3 above), i e , whether any useful purpose is served by the consohdation of 
the accounts relating to a particular class of concern 

5 Annual Review — ^Another question that has been separately raised is whether a 
review of the working of the manufacturing concerns (based on audited figures) should be 
attached to the Appropriation Accounts so as to give the Pubhc Accounts Committee an 
idea of the general results (ude Finance Department Office Memorandum No D/lSfiO-F , 
dated the 26th February 1930, and paragraph 12 of Finance Department Resolution No 
D/1200-B , dated the 13th June 1930) With reference to this question the Auditor 
General has in paragraph 12 of his letter, dated the 4th June 1931 (forwaidmg the 
Appropriation Accounts), expressed the view that so long as trading or manufacturing 
accounts continue to be maintained, they should appear m the Appropriation Accounts 
and should be accompanied by some brief explanatory review. He has also expressed the 
hope that the Mihtary Accounts Committee unll accept this view 

6 Necessity for Trading Accounts — ’The first question to settle, therefore, is whether 
trading accounts should be prepared for all or any of the Army “ commercial ” concerns. 

In discussing this question a distinction must be made between — 

(a) trading accounts proper which exhibit a profit or loss resulting from the difference 
between (1) the total expenses of pioduction, direct or indirect, and (2) the 
value of the articles issued or m stock, and 

{h) commercial accounts prepared merely to ascertam the cost of production 
The only difference between a production account and a tradmg account proper is that the 
latter shows on the credit side the amount of actual or 'pro forma, receipts on account of 
issues of articles and the value of openmg and closmg balances of stock 

7 Production Accounts — The necessity for a pioduction account is apparent for it 
s<iems essential that the administrative authorities as well as the tax-payei should know 
whether the articles required for the Army aie being pioduced economically oi extrava- 
gantly As regards trading accounts, showing a profit or loss, however, the position is 
different, for such an account is only necessaiy if any question of true profit or loss duo to 
actual sales on payment or supplies to other Governments or departments is involved as 
distmctfrom a paper piofit or loss based on proforma adjustments between the manufac- 
turmg concerns on the one hand and the Army, Royal Air Force, Military Engineer 
services, or Marine Department on the other Such pro /ornia adjustment if made on a 
late different to the actual cost of production of the year would show a pro forma profit or 
loss but this would only mean that the pro/onna debit to the Army, Royal Air Force, 
etc , IS too high or too low With correct debits based on the year’s cost of production, 
there would be no profit or loss 

8 Conclusions — ^The Director of Commercial Audit has expressed the following views 

on the general question of mamtenance of tradmg accounts — , 

Eateries — The Director of Commercial Audit considers the preparation of “ accounts 
m commercial form ” necessary to ascertam cost of production 

Butcheries — Do do i 

Crass Farms — Do do 

Dairy Farms — ^The Director of Commercig,! Audit thinks that the trading accounts 
shoidd be kept to ascertam the “ trading results of the yeai ” 

Medical Stole Depots and uorlcshops — Tradmg accounts should be kept to 
ascertain the“ true working results of the 3 ear ” 
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9 The above recommendations should be esammed with due regard to the distinction 
between trading accounts and production accounts explamed m paragraph 6 above 

(а) BaLeries — In 1929-30 bakeries sold on paj ment bread to the value of Bs 79,238 

out of a total issue to the extent of Es, 19,33,288, i e , sales amounted 
to i% of total issues The loss of Rs 2,23,367 shown m the account is stated 
m footnote 2 to the accoimt duo mainly to the fact that the credit for bread 
issued to the Army, Royal Air Force and Military Engineer Services 
was valued not at the actual production rate of the year but on the 
cost of production of the last six months of 1928 The major poition 
of the loss IS, therefore, pro forma Pait of the loss is, however, 
duo to the rate for payment issues also having been fixed beforehand 
It can, however, be arranged that so far as value of free issues is 
concerned the trading account should take credit for the value at the pio- 
diiction rates of tlie year The only profit or loss that would then remain 
u ould be a small amount due to payment issues the rate for which must bo 
lived at the beginnmg of a year or at shorter intervals By taking the rates 
of raw material at the beguimng of the current year and the average cost of 
labour and other charges of the previous year, it should be possible to make 
the profit or loss very small 

(б) Butcheries — ^These have no payment issues and the profit of Rs 15,568 in the 

account for 1929-30 is a pro forma one due to the same reason as in the case 
of Bakeries 

(c) Grass Farms — Durmg 1929-30 Grass Farms sold on payment fodder to the value 

of Es 10,711 as against the total issue to the extent of Rs 66,87,246 or 9% 
The free issue rate for fodder supplied to the Aimy is fixed at the end of the 
year on an all India basis based on the actual cost of production and pur- 
chase The payment issue rate is, however, fixed separately foi each faim 
at the beguimng of the year on the estimated cost of production No 
profit or loss, therefore, accrues in the case of free issues, but some ti uo 
profit or loss is bound to qccur m the case of payment issues duo to the 
dmertnee between actual cost and the payment issue lato fixed at the hogni- 
ning of the year In addition to this tnic piofit or loss, houovei, a papei 
profit or loss also accrues owmg to the fact that while the cost of fiee issues 
and of the balance of fodder is shown in the consohdated account at 
an all India average rate, the pavmcnt issue rates of dilTereiit farms 
vaiy considerably, eq, annas O-Il-O at Fyzabad to Rs 2-60 at 
Quetta Thus, if more issues on payment; are made from the expensive 
farms than from the cheap ones the average rate of sale would bo higher 
than the all India average cost of production, and there would be a profit, 
wiulo in tile roveise case there would be a loss This fictitious lesult can 
bo avoided if tho consolidated trading accounts aro a real consolidation 
ot accounts of dilFrent farms and if the value of tho issues, both payment 
and free as well as of tho balances shown in the consolidated account re- 
present tho total value of issues and balances of all the farms at their indi- 
vidual rates instead of at an average rate If traduig accounts aro to he kept 
foi Grass Farms this should be done 

(d) Dairy Farms— These faims sell moio than 80 per cent of their produce to 

voluntaiy customers and tho piolit of Rs 1 00,834 in 1929-30 is, thorofore, 
mostly a true profit 

(c) Medical Store Depots — Thero arc 5 of these and two (at Bombay and Madias) 
have workshops attached Tho accounts of the latter are incorporated in 
those of their parent depots The depots supply medical stores and drugs 
free to the Army, and on a book debit to the Royal An Force, Mihtaiy 
Engineer Services and Marine They also sell on payment to Civil Govern- 
ment departments and institutions and to local bodies Tho values of 
supply to non- military depaitinents and institutions are about double of 
those to imhtaiy institutions who do not pay foi them About 2/3rd3 
of profit of Rs 81,705 in 1029-30 would thereCoi-o have beta a true piofit, 
if the accounts bad been correct 
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10 From the above facta we may conclude — ■ 

(а) That trading accounts should be kept for dairy farms and medical store depots 

whose sales on payment are appreciable and exceed tlie free issues 

(б) That trading accounts are not absolutely necessary for halerm and grass farms 

as them sales are negligible Since, howevci, some true profit or loss does 
actually occur in the case of both these concerns and suice the prcpaiation 
of trading accounts from the production account involves merely the calcu- 
lation of the values of the quantities (ivhich aie kilown) of aiticlijs (a) issued 
and (6) held m stock at the begmnmg and close of the year, it would perhaps 
be advisable to continue to prepare trading accoimts for these two concerns 
There would be no appreciable savuig of work if pioduetion accounts only 
were prepared instead of trading accounts, while on the other hand the 
latter would gne an idea of the value of the ait'cks produced, issued, and m 
stock, and also whethei the j'ayment issue rates are too high or too low 

(c) As regards butcheries no production oi trading accounts appear necessary as 
the business merely consists of buying the requned number of animals and 
slaughtering them after a certain period of feeding up Besides, as these 
butcheries are in Wai^iristan, there is no question of any comparison rvith 
maiket rate 

1 1 Where tradmg accounts are kept, they sliould be published and the cost of produc- 
tion should be shown in the foot notes If production accounts only arc kept in certam 
cases, these should also bo audited and published in order to give all concerned an oppor 
tuuity of cnticism and comparison vith market rates 

12 Consolidation — In my opinion the accounts of cacli class of concern should be con- 
solidated as it would be dithcult to obtain a general or eoiicct idea of the working of 
these concerns if individual accounts only are published -^11 the concerns of one kind 
must, I think, bo treated as one concoi n and the whole of the “^rniy as a single customer 
W'ho will only buy from the eoncein if the latter undertakes to supply its needs at all tlio 
military centres I may saj, houercr, that the cost of production of each individual 
concern is watched by the administrative authorities 

13 Correct pieparation of trading accounts — The Auditor General raised two points — 
vide paragraph 4 ante — 

(а) whether trading accounts are prepared correctly, 

(б) whether the audit earned out by the Director of Army Audit conforms to the 

principles of commercial audit 

As regards (a) I have already dealt with certain errors in the case of bakeries and grass 
farms There aie also several errors in the case of medical store depots, which will bo 
rectified The most important of these are — 

(i) wrong pricing of stores purchased and manufactured, 

(w) non inclusion of railway freight in the case of depots which have to buy their 
stores at another place 

As regards (b) the audit procedure followed by us differs very little from that followed 
by the Diiectoi of Commercial Audit There aie small differences which will be enquired 
into shortly 

14 Ordnance and Clothing Factories — ^I come now to the question of Ordnance and 
Clothing Factories, which are not in my audit at present, but in that of the Direetor of 
Commercial Audit The value of payment issues of services rendered on payment in 1929- 
1930 by all the factories together was Rs 1,31,000 as against free issues to the value of 
Rs 2,62,14,000 Hence prima facie it does not seem necessary to keep tradmg accounts, 
but production accounts only Owing, however, to the very large number of ordnance 
articles, the pubhcation of production accounts, showing the cost of each article, is im- 
practicable and It would be better to keep trading accounts which would show the total 
cost of manufactiiie and the total value of stores issued and in stock If the stores are 
valued at Priced Vocabulary r.ites the net result of the year will also show whether these 
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rates are too high or too low The greater part of the profits or losses shownm the trading 
accounts for 1929 30 were paper profits or losses only due to the fact that credit was taken 
on the trading accounts at Priced Vocabulary rates for stores issued to the Army instead 
of at the actual cost of production 

15 It should be e\plamed that ordnance and clothing factories, unlike the other 
manufacturing concerns of the Army, do not make direct issues to consuming umts and 
formations, but that the stores are first sent to arsenals and depots, from which they are 
issued when required In view of the thousands of cbfierent kmcls of ordnance stores it 
would not be practicable for arsenals and. depots to account for the stores at actual cost 
instead of P V rates as done at present. It is a point for consideration, however, 
whether the factories should, for purpose of their trading accounts, value their stores at 
cost of manufacture or purchase. 
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ANNEXURE B TO APPENDIX XVIH. 

Memorandum from the Auditor General regarding proceduio for re-appropriation 

of funds m the Army Department 

Reference — Paragraph 9 of Aiuhtor OcneraV a letter No T •2Sl'ltcp jo Slj dated the Jlh 
June 1931, fomardmg tftc Appropriation Accounta of tho Army, etc , Siriicea for 
1929-30, and the Eeporl of the Director of Army Audit thereon {Appendix XXXIII) 

At the meetings of the llilitary ^Iccoimta Coinmilteo of 1030, the Auditor General 
promised to esammo tlio reasons for not adheung to the normal protediiro rehtmg to 
re appropriation in certain cases in the Army Department The entire procedure ivais 
meestigated in consultation IV ith the Director of Army Audit and tire i'limncial Advi cr. 
Military Finance During the imcotigatioii the i^-^juts were clanhcd and the dtci'-ion 
reached by the Auditor General is that uhtle the StabiliMd Budget ayt'ern la in force and 
uhile there a a single central controlling authority {wliieh ii in t iTeet thoiinancial Advri'jer, 
Military Fmance), the proceduio advocated by tho' Fiiianeial Adviser la uitiafactory and 
meets tho reqmrcments of Audit 

2 The mam issues raised and considered were — 

(1) '\\diether in respect of centrally controlled grants tho sjiteni oi making ono 

general rc appropriation at tho end of tho je’r u ojH.n to objection, 

(2) Whether in tho ease of allotments to and from regular fejiceial or fcettled Grants, 

as tho Sjwcial Emergency Grant of tho Chief of tho Goiicnil Staff, there is 
any necessity for making separate mdividual re appropriations as at pre- 
sent , 

(3) Whether tho existing sy-atem of expenditure control and appropriation audit 

of locally controlled grants is ojien to any objection 

3 After discussions with the Director of Army Audit and the Fiinncial Adviser, 
Military Fmanco, tho conclusions reached were — 

(1) Tho control of expenditure m the Army Department is exercised by a smg’e 

central controlling authority, which includes tie J inaiieo Department 
of tho Government of Indi i, and the progru'-s of oxpeiiuiture i> reviewed by 
that Department frequently with the help of the registe'rs numtamed for 
tho purpose Hciico tho existing system of exiauidituro contrvil and of 
making one general rc approprntmn at tho end of ihu yiar for centrally 
controlled gnints (though it differs from the normal procedure m tho caao 
of tho CIV il os-penditure), is adequate , 

(2) As registers arc maintained by the Funncial Adviser, ilihl iiy T'lnance, sLow- 

ing all sanctions to e'xpcuditviro to liomct from the SjA.cial Gmnts, uidividual 
rc appropnatioiis need not bo undo m each case* of moue'y allotted from 
these grants 

(3) The control eacrciscd locally over locally controlled grants i. adequate m ex- 

tent But there are certain other leutures of tho system lel iting to such 
grants which require further exuuuuatiou and this is being imdertakun 
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ANNEXURE C TO APPENDIX XVIII 

Statement from the Deputy Chief of the General Staff regardmg the sufficiency 
of resources available for the completion of special programme measures 

The programme proceeded normally up to the end of the financial year 1930-31 
At that time it ■was estunated that a sum of 4 crores ivould be reqmred to complete the 
programme, and on the basis of the stabilized budget, as modified up to that time, it 
■was anticipated that this sum nould be available in the coui-se of the remaining three 
years of the penod of stabilization For 1931-32 approximately 11 crores have been 
allotted, leaving a balance of 24 crores still to be found 

2 The original progiamme has been modified from time to time, but the total coat 
has not varied substantially, and ne do not anticipate that the origmal figure of 10 
crores ivill bo exceeded 

3 Owing to the recent financial crisis budget arrangements have been completely 
upset, and among other things His Excelleney the Commandcr-in Chief has agreed to 
postpone progress on the programme entirely during the year 1932-33 Further we 
have no definite assurance that at the end of that financial year money •will be available 
to resume action on the programme This, however, does not alter the position that it 
and •when the 2^ crores still due under the original arrangement can he provided, that 
sum ivill suffice to complete the programme always provided, of course, that world 
prices and hindred factors remain much as they are at present. 

H296FinD 
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‘ ANNEXUEE D TO APPENDIX XVIH. 

Memoranflum fiom the Einaneial Adviser, Mihtary Finance, on the proposal to’ 
discontinue the maintenance of Priced Store Accounts m Arsenals and other 

storage depots 

In order to explain the proposal to abolish the Priced Store Accounts it is necessarjr 
to indicate briefly the course of their evolution in their present form For this purpose 
it IS not necessary to go back further than the year 1921-22 The Army m India emerged 
from the Great War with abnormally inflated establishments and expenditure and the 
piocess of leducing tliese to a noimal peace level was retarded by hostilities with Afghanis- 
tan and ividespread disturbances on the North-West Frontier As an aid to restoring 
adimmstrative and financial control over military expenditure it was considered neces- 
sary to institute an elahoiate system of cost accounting which extended over every 
branch of the Army administration This system remained in force until 1926 27, 
when it was decided to revert to a cash system of budget and accounts, cost accounting 
being retamed only in the Army Factories and other manufacturing estabhshments 

2 The general system of cost accounting necessitated the maintenance in Arsenals 
nnd other storage depots of priced ledgers, t e , ledgers in which receipts, issues and balances 
of stores wire recorded in terms of money value as well as in terms of quantity When 
general cost aocountmg was abandoned in 1926-27 the Arsenals were-stiU clogged wnth war 
surpluses and it was difficult to ascertain what the true stock position was It was there- 
fore considered desirable, for pui poses of financial control, to retain the priced ledgers 
for a pei lod until the surpluses were disposed of and the position was cleared It is con- 
sidered that, as a result of the disposal of the surplus and obsolete stores and the intro- 
duction of improved methods of provision, storage and administration generally, the 
mamtenance of priced ledgers can safely be abandoned. The maintenance’ of these 
ledgers is an expensive business and it is estimated that their abohtion will result m an 
annual recurring saving of Rs F} lakhs 

3 The priced store ledger is thus a relic of the old cost accounting sj'stom By 
itself it is not a cost account, or even an account at all in the proper sense of that tenm, 
it IS noth ng more than a money valuation of the stores held in certain storage depots. 
It should also bo made clear at the outset that theie is no intention of abandomng the 
pricing of stores in manufacturmg establishments wheie cost accounting is being retamed 
and IS indispensable The proposal relates only to storage depots pure and simple 

4 It will bo convement at this stage to describe biiefly the system at present in force" 
for recording store transactions in an Arsenal (The system is generally the same in all 
storage depots, and Arsenals are selected for purposes of illustration because they are the 
most important class of storage depots ) Every consignment of stores received in the 
Arsenal is accompanied by a receipt voucher and for every consignment issued from the 
Arsenal an issue voucher is prepared The Arsenal authorities maintain a set of ledgers 
m which they enter up from the vouchers every transaction, whether receipt or issuer 
and periodically a balance is struck This record is maintained in terms of quantity To 
each Arsenal theie is attached an accounts section belonging to the Mihtaiy Accounts 
Department This section maintains a separate set of ledgers m which it also posts 
every transaction from dupheates of the receipt imd issue vouchers This Military Ac- 
counts Department record is mamtained not only in terras of quantity but also in terms 
of money value In both sets of ledgers balances are periodically struck in terms of 
quantities , the two balances are compared and any difference between them has to be 
reconciled In the hLhtary Accounts ledgers the balance is also struck in terms of value 
and the amount is reported to the Mihtary Accountant General at Army Headquarters 
The figures reported from all the Arsenals are consolidated in his office and entered in the 
Stock Account which at the end of the year appears as Appendix I to the Army portion 
of the Finance and Revenue Accounts 

6 The change of procedure now proposed is the abolition of the priced ledgers mam- 
tained by the Military Accounts Department Before considering the effects of this, 
a brief indication will be given of the system which will take the place m Arsenals of that now 
in force In future there will be only one set of ledgers, the quantity ledgers mamtamed 
by the Ordnance staff in the Arsenal The entries in the ledgers lyiU be checked to the 


extent of 100 pei rent by the local btatt ofthcMilitarv AccoimtsDepirtment bv means oi 
the duplicate a oucheio ^/h^ch they will continue to r-’ceivc Balances will be ssruck and 
these balances as theyappeir m the ledgcis mil be checked peiiodically by thelMihtary 
Accounts stock verifiers mth the stoics actualljr held on charge The money valuation 
based on the pnemg of cverj' individual voucher mil be abandoned, and such valuations 
as may be found ncccssarj^ mil be made on the amiual balances recorded at Headquai- 
ters The Stock Account ns it appe irs in Appencliv I to the Aimy section of tl e Tmance 
andRevcniie Accounts IV dldisappeai, and m its iilaco thcie mil be valuations of annual 
balances for stoic items oi groups of stoic items m icspect of which such valuation is 
considered necessaiy 

6 It IS now access xry to considei whetlui this sunphScation of pioceduie involves 
any relaxation of control w'hich Jinght lead to loss There no three aspects of this 
question — the aspect of audit control, the aspect of geneial financial contiol, and the 
aspect of Paihainentaij control 

7 As legards audit, the maintenance of a complete duplicate set of ledgers is an 
effective form of clieck, but it is necessarily a very expensive one since it mvolves the 
mamtenance in every Arsenal ind othei stoiage depot of a large accountmg staff If a 
simpler form of check can bo adopted winch is cquallj eflcctui,, it would clearly not ho 
justifiable to retiin the dupheatc ledger sj'siein foi audit purposes only It is eonsi- 
deied that the direct appheatiou of i lOU per cent check to the Aisenal ledgers, coupled 
with periodical stock venfieatio i, will be an oflectiirc substitute The Director of Army 
Audit and the Auditor Gencial have recorded their opinions that theie is no audit 
objection of a substantial character to the pioposal 

8 The second aspect is tliat of financial contiol, by which is meant control by the 
Pinance Department it lieadciuartens to prevent, m particular, excessive jiurchases and 
accumulation of stocks Rcfeicnco has aheady been made to the improvements on 
adimnistintion which have been effected in recent years The Ordnance Dncctoiato 
(the Ordnance Dep irtmeiit is again tal en foi purposes of illustration as the most import- 
ant) has now in loree a eaid system For each store item theie is a caid which shows the 
actual consumption in each of the past few’ Jeus, the balance in hand, the quantity of 
stores ordcied but not yet deliieied, and othei lelcvant infoimation This card is the 
basis on which the annual purcliaae demand is based There is a special sub-section of 
the* ^Military Finance Biancli attached to the Oidnancc Directoiate, and every demand 
IS seiutmised. in that sub-section with rciercncc to the information on the card before 
the item is included m the budget estimates In certain cases it will be necessary to 
make annual valuations in teims of money of balances of stoclvs of groups of items 
This can, howeier, be done without tiie elaborate and expensixe process of valuing 
every ii dividual voucher in every Arsenal The quantitj' balances maintamed by the 
Ordnance Directorate c^'n now be accepted as reliable, and all that is required is the 
valuation of these all-Iudia balances For this purpose a small staff at headquaiters is 
all thrt IS required 

9 The third aspect is that of Parliamentary control Hcic the mam question is 
the infoimation legarding stoclis to be fuinished to the Public Accounts Committee and 
to the Asscmblj- in published documents Theaaoption of the present proposal will mean 
the disappeaiance of the statement known as tlio Stock Account At first sight this 
may seem to be a rctiograde movement, but it is doubtful whether the statements 
as now’ piesonted gives mformation of real value to the public As already stated, 
this document is not an account in the proper sense of the teim , it is only a valuation 
of the stock held m certain sloiage depots It excludes on the one hand stocks held m 
manufacturing eslabhshments and on the other hand stores held by consuming imits 
It might be aigued that the statements should be expanded so as to molude theSe stores, 
but as the Auditor General has remarked m dealing with this case “ it would he qmte 
impracticable and extravagant to take the steps necessaiy to make them accurate and 
complete ” This could not m fact bo done without re-introducing the complete system 
of cost-accounting which was abandoned m 1926-27 Further, it is doubtful whether 
the exhibition of a bulked figure of stores under, say, the Ordnance head gives to the 
public any mformation of real value. Under this liead there are no less than 26,000 
items, and the bulked figure includes the value of items as varied as cannon, ammum- 
tion, tents, musical instruments, lamps and nails It is felt that more real mformation 
would be conveyed by the publication of figures regardmg selected items of importance. 
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10 Ab tJu 3 aspect of tho question is of special intercoiJ' £o the Firbho ^ccoimts Corrt' 
mittee, they may wish to know what is done in the way of presenting information of this= 
kind to tho British Parliament As has been stated, tho piiccd store account is a relic of 
tho cost accounting system In India after tho abandonment of general cost accounts tho 
priced store account uas retained for special reasons In tho United Kingdom Her 
Majesty’s Government, actmg consistently, discarded it with tho general Anny cost ac- 
counting This action was taken as tho result of a coiniiiittco specially appointed for tho- 
purpose, of which tho president and ono member were moinbtrs of tho Public Accounts 
Committee This special c-oaimittco camo to the eoiielusioii tli.it, sofar from maintaining’ 
an elaborate system of priced store accounts, even a comploto annual valuation of .iriny 
stocks was unjustifiablo in view of tho cost involved Consequently, in tho British Army 
Appropriation Account information is given only of tho value of certain scfected items 
Among tho selected itoms arc consumable supplies such as provisions, fonig(>, etc , and tho 
more important categories of clothing stores It is thought that nioru n al and valuable 
information will bo given by the publieation of n statement on tho lines of Appendix V to 
the British .Irmj Appropri ition Account tlian by retaining tho piiseiit inoru x>retcntiou3 
but rather misleading “ Stock Account 

11 Tho concrete proposal is that a small section should bo fonned at headquarters 
consisting of personnel drawn from the "Military Accounts Department for tlio puqioao of 
valumg stocirs for tho puqiOacs both of current linaricia I control and of the presentation of 
information to tho Public Accounts Committee and tho Lcgcslaturo Tins section would 
work undei tho orders of tho Financial Adviser, ililitar} Finance Tho selection of groups 
for stores for valuition might in tho first instance 1)0 on tho lints of tho British Army 
practice, but vvithm limits theso could bo varied without incruzsiug tho ooat of the 
organisation 

12 It 13 estimated that after allowing for 100 |)er cent audit check and stock verifica- 
tion in Arsenals and depots and for tho creation of a snail orginis.ition at Ilcadquarters- 
for valuation of balances (a st iff of 6 acctiunlants and clerks would prokihl^ siillico) them- 
will bo an annual recurring saving of about 1} laklis The jiroiw-nl w.is placed Ix’foro tho 
Army Retrenchment Sub Comniittoo as an economy imuaua, but onlv on general linca as 
tho procedure to bo substituted for tho niaintonaiico of pnccd ledgers ha<l not then been 
worked out in detail Tho Sub Conmuttco recorded their opinion flat tiio prese n£ si dciji is- 
too detailed, but with the exception of ono moinbcr felt rliat the uifornution then byforo 
them was not sulhcicnt to enable them to nuiko a dclinito rccoinmondvtion Tho oner 
exception vveos Mr Bovonschon who recorded an emphatic recommendation in favour of tho- 
abolition of the pneed ledgers in tho following words — 

“ Thoir retention seems a relic of Cost Accounting dajs and viewed citliorfrom the 
aspect of financial control or from that of tho inforniition fnrniahed to th<r 
public, thoir cost is in my mow totally dHproportionito to tlieir utility. 
Something on tho lines of what is done in llio United Kingdom, whero tho- 
question of stock valuation for the Aimy has bc-eu exliaustively ind mdi pt n- 
dently considered, should in my opinion, meet all reisonablo require unnts-, 
if any roplacomeut of the existing accounts is neccsaar^ ” 

13 Tho arrangements to bo substituted have now been worked out m dot 111 as indicat- 
ed in this memorandum and tho administrative, fiuaiicial and audit authorities aro agreed 

jatem of paced store accounts can now bo s ifclj abindoned In giv ing 
his conourronco, however, tho Auditor General hao xioiuted out that it is jiroper that a state- 
ment which the Public Accounts Committco have been accustomed to receive should not bo 
thoir being given an opportunity of discussing the question and that 

ntinued vvithouro followed on tho corrcsxionding occasion lu England Tins stateinont 
of the case is accordmgly placed before tho i^blic Accounts Committco for their cousidenv 
tion before Govermnont aro asked to pass final oiders on tho proposaL 
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APPENDIX XIX 

^Uemorandum, lurmshed by the Director of Railway Audit, regarding the re» 
organisation of the Stores Accounts of the East Indian Railway [vide para-- 
gTaph 18 (5) of the,Report of the Public Accounts Committee on the Accounts^ 
or 1928-29]. 

ilr M K Ultra, tlio Controller of Railway Accounts, gave the last Public Accounts- 
'Committee an assurance that he uould complete the le oigam«ation of the Sto es Accounts 
■of the East Lidian Railway in about 8 montlis and would lemedi the state of aflaus which 
the Committee has viewed with great conce n Mi Mitra has, in his interim report of 
-5th Februaiy 1931 lAimexuie A) and in his final lepoit of 20th June 1931 (Annexure B), 
explamed how he has earned out the assurances gn en to the Committee and has made the 
•Stores Accounts of the East Indian Railway such that they can be considered as giving a 
true and current record of the Stores transactions of the Railway I accept the facts 
as set foith m Mr Mitra’s reports (Anne\ures A and B) The Chief Auditor, East Indian 
Railway, has been test auditing the work of the Sub Stores Accounts Offices as well as of the 
Central Office and states that though a ceitain number of irregularities have, of course, been 
found, they are neither important nor numerous enough for anj paiticular mention The 
Chief Auditoi has remarked that it may be fairly said that the re organisation ivoik has been 
satisfactorily done It is apparent that time will afford the best test of the efficiency of the 
new orgamsation, and the imtial success of the new system must not lead to any dimmu- 
tion of the vigilanco either of the Chief Accounts Officer or of the Chief Auditor 

2 In paragraph 1 of his final report (Annexure B) Mr Mitra has shown that the total 
value of the stores after verification, as shown on the new Price Ledger balances, is 
Rs 0 1,08, b 15 greater tlian the value as shown m the geneial accounts of the Railway, that is 
ko say, the value of stores as exhibited in the general accounts has had to be written up to 
agree with the verified Price Ledger balances, and not written down This diffeienco 
amounts to 22 per cent of the total bahiiicc The magnitude of the diffeience must be 
a matter for serious notice by the Public Accounts Committee and selves as a measure of the 
■disqmoting state of affairs which existed before a change for the boftei occurred Though 
I cannot personally vouch foi tho correctness of the pricing, I am satisfied that the Con- 
troller of Railway Accounts took all reasonable steps to secure that the prices were not 
manipulated. It is unnecessaiy to enlarge upon tho danger of a situation m which tho 
actuid balance of stores greatly exceeded the balance shown in the accounting records 

3 The amportant question arises whcthei, now that tho accounts have been brought 
to a state of order, there should be any attempt at rcconstructmg and reconciling the 
accounts of tho period of disorganisation The Railway Board have decided that past 
■transactions need not be investigated Had tho final result of tho reorganisation and the 
lerification been a writing down of the value of stoics in tho general books, I '-hould have 
hesitated to concur in tho abandonment of any attempt at leconcihation of the previous 
a counts , but, as tho value of stores transactions has been found to be greater than tho 
amount exhibited in the general accounts, and as any attempt at investigation, reconstruc- 
tion, and reconciliation of the previous accounts must necessarily be expensive, and, 
owing to the chaotic state of the original documents, might well be unsuccessful, I am 
prepared to advise acceptance of the Pvailway Board’s decision provided that a test check 
of a percentage of the depot ledger postings with the connected vouchers, as far as they 
are available, is carried out m older to verify that the depot balances which we'e adopted 
03 the opening balances of the new Price Ledger on Isb August 1930 were correct This test 
check 13, 1 understand, actually being done at a comparatively small cost and its result, will 
indicate whether any fur ther mvestigation is necessary This view is, naturally, one winch 
IS accepted with reluctance The state of affaus, which renders the apphcation of audit to 
guch impartant transactions as Stores transactions impossible for a considerable period, 
gO^ot be considered as otherwise than deplorable and dangerous 

4 The subject of the Price List has been dealt with by Mr Mitra m paragraph 3 of his 
final memorandum (Annexure B) It has been stated there that the Price Lists will con. 
tarn the prices foi the guidance of the consuming departments m tho preparation of their 
estimates, but that actual issue of stores will bo valued at the average ledger rates as worked 
out on the Priced Ledger The prmted Price Lists of the Bast Indian Railway have been 
issued m regard to three or four classes of general stores only and it will take some time to 
complete the rest It is claimed, howevei, that the Depot nomenclature and puce lists 
prepared for tho iccent reorganisation, and the arrangements made between accoimts and 
Store ke.ping staff for coireotmg mistakes in nomenclatuio. aie sufficient in themselves to 
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secure that tlio accounl'j -will not reUp'so into confusion T accept this conclusion and 
a"ree Uiat, as tlicic is likd, to bcoonbHlcialjlo iiuotiiation of puces iii tlio iic.i' futuic, the 
imporlanct of tiMU'i >md publishing standard piicts to guide estimating dt p irtni tits i^ not 
so gicnt as ct avould otherwise be 1 suggest, lio\vc\er, (1) tluU copies or tl e piueision ’1 
Dcjiot noiiienclatuio be sunplied to indenting depa’ tments to faciht ite the woik of the 
accounts and store keeping ul iff, and (2) tlio gtncral stiindaid prici lest be inued *s oon is 
possible in oider tbit tlio nomeiuiituio nia\ be tiiullv sittiului'd i iriakons of iionunela- 
ture and piico fiom depot to depot reiiioicd The s^st iii or jiraing i ‘-ui of jtei s on the 
average Icc'sie'r lates as noiked out on Prieeu Ledgics niiLst hi a matU r lor eo ist vut watch 
by the Cliiof Aceounts Oificd and peiiodieil considi lation bj the Contiollcr of Stous 

5 It lb esbciitial that the ilinuil of Inatruetions for the nuinti nanti of tlie Last 
Indian Railw fry acco'unts should Ixi usued as soon as posiililo ind I uiulerst ind th.it it is 
fikel}' to bo heat to the Press during the jircant month 

6 111 pangiaph S of tlic final report ( Vnno\iire B) v ill be found a n new of the whole 
situation It IS perhaps iiifructuous to pursue the iiiicstigation of the onuiiis and eaiises 
of the trouble, except in so far as they will proiide Its ons for the futuu But it u iiii- 
pojsiblo to ignore entu<-Iy the rpiestion of n sponsibilitv for a sf Ue of ifitt.', hieh Ins 
led to an expenditure of roughlj I's 1 lakli and might li iVe led to largo defale 'tions Lcfoio 
it was sot light It may he lecepted tiiat the E.ist Indi tii Kailwaj a> counts wer._ in arrears 
and in an uiibatisfaetory condition wlitii the Bulwav hi tamo a .state ralwa;, llio 
amalgamation of tho East Indi.m Kailway and the Oudh and Boliilklnnd P.ailw.a 3 undo 
the disorgani^tion ter^' much wor-,c It la doubtful whether tiie annlgauiation, in this 
particular sphere at any ratt , was woiked out in the detail iilnoh win iiLeta^ iiv if this im- 
portant erent was not to bo the cause of great coniusion Tlie limt Coutrullr r of Railway 
Accounts piopounded the correct method of reorgaiiisuig tho stoic-) accounts but .vpphed 
at to the Howiah Depot only, in winch Baud had occurred ills solution was not applied 
to othci depots either because lie was unawaie of tho t xtent of the tonfimon in the other 
Depot accounts or undei estirn vted it , there is some e\ lucneo to mdie it.) that thi latter was 
the case It is, however, true tliat it would h iVo bet n impossible then to have embarked at 
once on tho reognimsation, as tho essential desidemtum for such a n organisation — tho 
standard nomcnaclturc — did not exist It is the ilxicneo of tiin stand mi noiiienclaturo 
which has been tlie greatest individual caiuo of the dojiloniblo condition of the !• ast Indi ui 
Railwaj Stores accounts, and, for tho failure to realre this, and to lem (K the omission, tho 
Railway Board itself n pinnaniy responsible, since it w is by the orders of tho Bo.ird that 
tho preparation of .i Piico List w is deferred The csoenments m niaehiiio aceoiincing in 
■which tho second Controller of Railway Accounts pimed so much fiith tendcil r.ather to 
increase than to lessen the confusion, and should not ha\o been nude in in otlieo lU which 
^ho work was disorganised 

7 Tl’o history of the East Indian R.ulivay Stores accounting iifTordo time inuxiriant 
lessons, and, if tliise are kept m ninid, tlmro should be no rccurrouee of simil ir unfoitunato 
episodes In the lirst place, it is ncciosai^ that, wlieii any big and ne.i .-( homo which lias 
an important effect on accounts is to bo introduced, whcthei it be tho amaluainatioii of two 
laihvays or tho introduction of a macluiie S 3 a,tcia of accounting, it must be worked out 
carctully down to the smallest detail, if disorganisation and tho coasequent w.iste of Go\ - 
ernnicnt money is not to result In tlio second place, tho luainteiiaiu e of in up to date and 
standard nomenclature is tho prime esscnti.il for tho correct .lecouiuing ot felorcs tnnsie- 
tions Thadlj.whon Stoics accounts bjccmo disoigmued or fall into .iir'ars, aeeoimting 
authorities must concentiat., on reiuoiing the disorg.inisition, in the linil eeent by 
heroic methods if others fail, before disoigaiiisatioii becomes a chronic stite and it is 
essential that tho higher controlling olheors in tho Railway dopartiumt should keep a cons- 
■tant watch on tho state of the Stores accounts on tho various railways 

■8 I take the liberty of oommenting on one point which, thougli goniuno to tho present 
discussion, does not directly arise out of it Tiio Financial Commi.-sionor, Railw Ij s, m p,iri> - 
graph 11 of lub memorandum of 20th July 1928, on tho proposal to adopt as 'I permanent 
measure tho system of separation of Accounts from Audit on Indian Railways, after refer- 
ring to tho arrears of work in the accounts department of the Fast Indian Railway, which 
existed on 1st Decombci 1925 when tho East Indian Railway was taken over by tho SUte, 
remarked “ To day tnoro are no aiioars in tho Department ” It transpnes that the 
Financial Commissioner must have been seriously imsinfoimcd Certain aioxars ni tho 
Stores Accountmg Branch wore known to exist, and later events haVo shown that 
thoio must have been other seiious arrears of which tho Chief Accounts Olfieer of the time 
must have been unaware, or which ho must hav e omitted to bring to notice Tho Reports 
of Ml Mitra (Aiinexures A and B) before the Publio Accounts Committee afiord sufiiciont 
prooi of this 
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ANHEXURE A TO APPENDIX XIX. 

Ad Tmerifn Report by the, Coniroller o£ Railway Accounts for the Public Accounts 

Committee. 

REOEGANISATIONOPTHESTORESACCODWTSONTHEEAST INDIAN RAIL. 

WAY 

1 In paragraph 18 (5) of their report on the accounts of the year 1928-29, the Public 
Accounts Committee have askeil for a detailed interim report to bo submitted early in, 
February 1931 on the progress in the reorganisation of the Stores Accounts on the East 
Indian Railway, dealing among other things, with the q^uestions and ansv ers which cam© 
before the Committee in the preceding year The Committee also recorded their opinion 
that there should be no attempt to introduce experiments with machine accounting on 
that particular railway until all the arrear work had been put in order 

2 To enable the Committee to form a clear and accurate picture of what has happened 
on the East Indian Railway, it seems necessary to set out at some length ivhat exactly 
were the defects brought to light by the Statutory Auditor in the accounts of the year 
1927-28, what steps were taken by the Accounts Department and the Executive, respec- 
tively, to set these defects right, what difficulties were encountered in so setting the defects 
right and what progress has been made up to date. 

3 The Stores Accounts on the East Indian Railway had been in an unsatisfactory 
state for quite a long time past They received the special attention of the Public Accounts 
Committee in the year 1929, when the Appropriation Accounts for the year 1927-28 came 
under review, because of the prominence given to these defects in the Statutory Auditor’s 
report 

4 The system of stores accounting on the East Indian Railway comprises (in the 
Accounts Department and in addition to the quantity ledgers kept by the Store Depart- 
ment) both a set of ‘ Class ’ ledgers in which the transactions of groups of articles are 
recorded in values only (to facilitate the localisation of errors and, therefore, the recon- 
ciliation of accounts), and a set of detailed pncod ledgers in which the transactions relating 
to each individual kind of stores are recorded both by values and by quantities For 
Its proper functioning, such a system requires, inter aha, a standard nomenclature of arti- 
cles, a satisfactory system of pricing issues, a periodical verification of stores in stock, and 
the consequent reconcihation between ‘ book ’ and ‘ ground ’ balances (after agreement has 
been effected of the former with the quantity ledgers kept by the Stores Department) 
and also a periodical reconciliation between the total of value balances in the ledgers and th© 
balance under ‘ Stores ’ in the General accounts In the absence, primarily, of a standard 
system of nomenclature of stores and of a price list of issues, the reconciliation betveen 
the ground and the book balances of quantities and between the aggregate of the value 
balances in ^he detailed priced ledgers with the total amount at debit of Stores in the Ge- 
neral accounts had been in arrears for a long period In course of time, the postings in 
the priced ledgers got also badly into arrears, and such postings as had been made were so 
badly done, that it was not uncommon to notice the additions of cwts to gallons, or of 
numbers, i e , umts of count, to weights, or measures, or to come across negative values of 
stock balances 

5 All that had been satisfactorily done was to tally the value figures under ‘ Stores ’ 
in the General accounts ivith the totals of the figures (values only of course) in the ‘ Class ’ 
ledgers {t e , the summary ledgers) This merely ensured that the total under ‘ Stores ’ 
111 the General accounts ivas vouched for by some document or other and did not leave 
out any such document It did not ensure that the stores had aetually been brought into- 
account under the coirect individual heads, or that having been so brought in, were after- 
wards satisfactorily accounted for If the system had functioned properly, the priced 
ledgers should have been posted first, and then the summaries, which are really intended to 
facibtate reconcihation between the priced ledgers and the General accounts 

6 Further, as is obvious, the unreliable condition of the stores accounts did not 
enable either the officers of the Stores Department to control their purchases and regi late 
stocks, pr the spending officers of the Railway, — the Construction and Mechanical Engi- 
neers, for example, — to estimate for their expenditure with any real accuracy 


4 
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7'T:n the year 1028-20 if. was decided that the old priced ledgers which had become too 
chaotic to admit of reconciliation w CIO to he discarded, and that fn»'3h ones were to bo start- 
ed from 1st April 1028 rebtiii }5 on the balances found by actual count Xo orders, 
however, were issued as to whether the discrepancies between the result of the actual 
count on 1st April 1928 and the iiguies in tho old discarded Icdgus were to be pursued 
further m order toinvcstigito whether tho diocrcpaueies were merely duo to negligence and 
consequent confusion, oi covered any fr luds 

8 Even this decision to st irt now priced ledgers from 1st .Vpril J 028 on the' basis of the 
actual count chd not materially improc'e the situation, because m the nbstni e of u standard 
nomenclature and of an issue price list, the now lodgers were 1 able to pretist h tho same 
defects as the old, and exactly tlic same confusion was bound to arise in course of time as 
m tho past In fact, it did arise very soon 

9. At about tins time the Raihv ly Hoard weiualso eontompl iting the almhtion of thc^o 
priced ledgers in the Accounts ofiitos altogether It w is thought tlait tho purj> 0 '<tb ful- 
filled by these ledgers could bo achieved otlierwi'-o, iiid the iiiiiuttnaiitu of tlubO ledgers 
by tho Accounts ofiico w is not mevitihle It \.as eventually decided hinvovcr, Ilut tiicru 
was a balance of advantage in contimiiiig tlicbo Icdgera , and oO the I’xst Imlun liadvvay 
wore asked to go on witli tho Icdgcra 

10 The position when the Public Accounts Committee rev lowed the accounts m theif 

meeting in August 1929 was that .Mr tscott, the then Controller of Ridway .\ctounts, in- 
tended to not as follows, as re coaled m a subscejutrit note hy him " Mv view vv is that tho 
work on the East Indian Riilway was chronically hid 'Iho onlv courio to take Wius to 
end ifc which I proposed to do by the introduction of machiuts at tho c irlitat ]x>ssihlo cLite. 
Tho current work would thus have been provielcd for The 'earliest {xissiblo datu'^was tho 
date, a uniform nomciicl ituro w.es product d As agareL the arrears tlu-i' coulel have 
been dealt w'ltli thereafter as an isoliteei sore He dcculiel first to brriig into extstcnco a 

satisfactory nomenclature and then to utilise' machines for tiiture posting *iiul checking 
These inachinob, ho hoped, would enable him both to reduce stall uul to increase cfiicitncy 
and thus to initiate a model system of accounting, till the m ichiiics caiiio and set to work 
on a provisional noincnclatuic, the old manuil methods had nccc .inly to he continued 

11 Mr Scott referred to tticao plans in the course of his ovideiico extracts from which 
are given as an cnclosiii'o to tins report (The italics are mine) .VltlHuigh at iirst sight 
tho situation might seem to cill for dnustio action against the stall (‘ the surgical knife ’ 
‘dismissal of the whole stall’), Mr Scott thought that drastic reforms, t'lz , tho iiitroduc-- 
tion of macliino method, would onuhlo him automatically both to improve cfiicu noy and to- 
weed out the incompetent stall Hu did not, however, count on any ridical iinprovomenfc 
until ho had introduced tho now procedure by tho inacliirii.s, ind ho could not introduce 
any new procedure, until progress had been made in preliiniiiary work, such os getting tho 
nomenclature uniform 

12 In October 1929, Mr Scott issued instructions to tho Chief Accounts Officeri 
East Indian Railway, to arrange for the temporary transfer of four trained men from the 
ETortli West/'rn Railway in ordc r to oxpcdito posting in tho ledgers Ho als& asked hun to 
get ready a provisional pneo list as a preliminary to tho application of nncluiio inothofL for 
the accountal of stores transactions He expected tho nomenolatuio work to he completed 
by the end of February 1930, by which date he also expected to overt iko tho arrears in 
postings to tho ond of Eoveiiibor 1929 No other reforms woio contemplated tilt the. 
machines came His initial task was to get a provisional noiiunclaluro and a provisional 
price list With regard to tho stilf, ho explained to tho Chief .icoaunts Ollieer that ins 
intention was to carinaik for discharge such men as were found to he inconijxitont from 
amongst the staff that became suiplus after tho introduction of machine methods 

13 Arrangements had already been made in July 1929 for tho provisional nomeii- 
claturo to be prepared by each depot in consultation with tho Accounts Hoiiartincnt Tho' 
detailed plan was as below Tho depots wore to prepare statements showing tho nomen- 
clature observed by them for each itoiir of stores , clerlm fioin depots would tlien attend 
the Chief Accounts Officer’s Office for tho purpose of co ordinating tho noiuoncl ituro follow- 
ed by depots with that followed in the Accounts ofliee, and tho statements obtained from 
tho various depots after such reconciliation would then bo co orduiatod with each other by 
tho Controller of Stores and used as a basis for piopariiig tho Pxovisioual Nomenclature/ • 
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'a'nd the 'Price List But the plan did not succeed , for, to quote the Controller of StcrP 
^20th November 1929) “ . the Meehamcal Department estimate it will take three 

years for them to complete their portion of the nomenclature list , and hJr M says 

he cannot give any estimate as to time for his portion of the woik Mr M has all 

classes m hand except Loco , Carnage, Electncal and Signal,” and again (20th January 
1930) “ the Standard Nomenclature can only be got out by an expert on such matters and 
I have already informed you that the Locomotive Classes and Carriage and Wagon Classes 
are in the hands of the Chief ilechanical Engineer 

The Chief Accoimts Officer eventually made attempts of his own to frame a provisional 
nomenclature from the data at his disposal, but he reckoned without the heavy odds agamsfe 
him, va , the absence of expert Icnowledge, the distance at which he worked from the depots 
and the she^r immensity of the task 

14 The machines, which were expected to arrive m November 1929, arrived m 
Eebruary 1930 , and Sir Scott had left India m the meantime m December 1929, leaving 
general instructions to me (wbo joined m January 1930) as to the use of these machmes I 
visited the East Indian Railway accounts office early m Eebiuary 1930, and found that 
although strenuous efforts were being made to have a complete list of provisional nomen- 
clature and to bring the arrears up to date, the work was still enoimously behind hand. 
In fact, the current work had got mto aiTcars while the airear work was being pulled up, 
with the net result that very little real progress was being made 

15 In view of the meagre progress made in the work, I visited Calcutta agam in April 
1930, when I made a detailed examination personally of the work that had been done 
I found in the course of such examination, that apart fiom the arrears still existing, the work 
was actually proceeding on wrong hues It soon became clear that the preparation of 
a complete list of even piovisional nomenclatuie and of prices could not be accom- 
plished without the Accounts office working in the Depots and m close co-operation with 
the Executive, In the absence of such nomenclature and price hst, the woik of posting 
the ledgers correctly oi of reconciling them was well nigh an impossibility , and any 
attempt to do the work on the lines on which it was bemg done, was sure to meet 
With the same fate as had attended the previous priced ledgers In other words, in spite 
of the enormous mass of work already done in attempting to overtake the arrears of 
postmgs, the ledger accounts were no more reliable than before, and the energy spent 
in the postings had been more or less wasted 

16 I, thereupon, decided to defer for the moment the work with regard to the past and 
to concentrate all attention on the future, so that it might be ensured that at least the future 
accounts were correct with effect from a certam date , say 1st April 1930 (Eventually, 
as will appear later, this date had to he altered to Ist August 1930 ) 

The accounts were to start as though a new concern took over the assets at the market 
value on a certam date To enable tins to be done, it was necessary (a) to count the stock 
of stores on that date , (6) to start new priced ledgers with the balances as per such count , 
(c) to price the balances at current market rates , (d) to bring down the total value at debit 
of Stores in the General accounts to what was obtamed as the total value of the Stoies 
as per the mdividual ledgei accounts , and (e) to mvestigate into the differences so written 
up or written down 

In addition to this and in order to prevent the recurrence of confusion m future, 
and specially to render possible a provisional nomenolature, common to both the Depot 
and the Accounts Office, the Stores Accounts were to be decentralised and mamtamed 
in the Stores Depots side by side with the ledgers kept by the Executive The quantity 
balances of the Depots, according to the ledgers of the Executive, were to be reconciled 
monthly with the priced ledger figures of the Accounts Department and the aggregate 
value of the balances in the several Depots at the end of eveiy month was to he agreed with 
the total balance under Stores m the General Accounts of the Railway 

And as regards the past, it was decided to soiap the old priced ledgers and hrmg the 
other arrears up by a separate staff located at the headquarters office After this had been 
done and the current ledgets brought mto workmg older and agreed with the general 
accounts and the accounts foi the future placed on a periectly satxsfaotoiy footing, the 
postmgs under eolocted heads for the last few years were to bo scrutinised with a vjew.to 
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BOoing -vrhother tlie confusioa m tho past was due merely to mnocent mwtakea, t e , mara 
carelessness or whether they covered any fraud ^ 

17 When the steps to be taken to introduce aU these refoims were still under con- 
sideration, the matter came befoie the Public Accounts Committee m July 1930, and I 
explamed these plans generally to that body 

18 Giving effect to the plan of action detailed above, has, naturally, been a huge 
task The first step was to decentralise the work amongst the depots Additional staff, 
both superior and subordmate, had to be found, trained and set to work m entirely new 
surroundings Even such simple matters as accommodation, furniture, etc , presented 
difiSculties Side by side with the framing of our men, we had to ensure proper co-ordina- 
tion of the woik of the Depot staff, specially m the provisional fixation of nomenclature and 
the rate unit, and the submission of vouchers and other documents to Accounts 
Elaborate mstructions had to be issued for this purpose and these naturally took time 
to bear fruit 

19 As soon as these prehminanes were completed, arrangement was made to open 
the new priced ledgers with the actual ground balances on 1st August 1930 and under the 
nomenclature provisionally agreed to between the Depot Officer and the Accounts Officer 

Obviously, it was not possible to arrange for a simultaneous count of some 65,000 
items of stores m one day So it was arranged that while the coimt was to be spread over 
n period of time which, of course, was restricted to the minimum that was practicable, 
postmgs durmg the interval were to be commenced with tentative opemng balances taken 
from the depots and all subsequent postings were to be carefully checked, so that the cor- 
rect starting ground balances on the 1st August 1930 could easily be deduced therefrom 
when the actual count balances on the subsequent date of verification was known Even 
so, however, this work of simultaneous counting m all depots on an mtensive scale neces- 
sitated, as it was bound to do, the employment of a large temporary staff Stock ven- 
fication requires expert knowledge and, thanlcs to the assistance rendered by other railways 
by way of lendmg expert staff, it was possible to finish the work in five months 

Of the numerous difficulties attendant on the simultaneous verification of such a large 
quantity of diverse kmds of stores m all depots, what was most actually felt was the 
findmg of additional temporary staff with technical experience to attend to the veri- 
fication work on behalf of the depot officers, and the arrangement at short notice of the 
stores m a satisfactory manner for the puipose of count, measurement or weighment 

20 Pricing, even on a provisional basis, has been an unexpectedly fornudable piece 
of work In truth, the magmtude of the task and its difficulties had not been clearly 
visualised until the work was actually taken m hand For all practical purposes, the work 
had to be done entirely de nouo Rates for about 40 per cent of the items were avail- 
able from the Kardev cabinet, which was maintained by the Controller of Stores from 
the year 1928 For the rest, every conceivable source of information had to be tapped , 
even the old discredited priced ledgers, and costing records in workshops the original 
vouchers, where available, reference to suppliers, price hsts of other railways and lU 
the last resort expert estimate For this expert estimating, we had at one time to 
commandeer the services of several expert executive officers. Stores officers, GiVil and 
Mechanical Engineers, Production Engineers, Signal and Electrical Engineers, all specially 
deputed for the purpose And even specifications and drawings had to be referred to and 
actual weighments made in many cases The pricing work has now been almost com- 
pleted. 

21 Side by side with the daily postings in the ledgers, the compilation of the consoli- 
dated price hat went on , this hst is almost fimshed and it only remains to puce a few 
Items, in respect of which the transactions are comparatively rare When this hst is 
completed, rearranged in alphabetical order and printed, all of which is expected to bo 
done by the end of March 1931, it will ensure not only correct prices of issues and postings 
of ledgers in the future, but a more accurate estimating of expenditure 

22 As already stated it was obviously not possible to hold over the postings of the 
priced ledgers till the nomenclature in respect of the 65,000 items had been finally decided 
on. It was, therefore, decided to work on a provisional nomenclature, which, it is hoped 

' „ I 
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Vrill not be materially departed from in the end When the final nomenclature is decided 
on, the necessary re-ad] ustments can be made in the accounts -without any difiiculty 

23 The progress made in the reorganisation -was rendered possible, primarily by the 
adoption of a provisional nomenclature and price list, ivhich, in its turn, has been possible 
only because of (a) the deeentialisation of the Stores Accounts to Branch Accounts offices 
in the Depots , and (6) the very large expert staff — expert Stores and Engineer Officers, 
•who were deputed for the work In spite of the guidance furnished by the practice on 
other railways, which guidance, how ever, was very much limited owing to the differences 
in classification and terminology on the different lailways, the task of classifying and pric- 
ing over 65,000 items, for practically the first time and without any help from the previous 
boolis, was, needless to say colossal 

24 It should be mentioned at this stage that the accounts of thcHowrah Depot had 
been in fairlv good condition This was duo chiefly to the fact that in the depot the 
Accounts staff and the Depot staff had been working side b> side for some time, but also 
due to the comparative homogemety of the stores m the depot 

25 Having given some idea of the nature of the different items of w ork, the difficulties 
faced and the progress made, I will now summarise what exactly has been done so far and 
what still remains to be done The ground covered by the reorgamsation includes the 
following items — 

(а) Opemng of new priced ledgers from 1st August 1930 

(б) Valuation of the opemng balances at provisional rates, pending the preparation 

of the final price lists 

(c) Valuation of the issue vouchers and posting the issue and receipt tiansaotious 

from 1st August 1930 in the priced ledgers from day to day ^ 

(d) Compilation of the daily and monthly summaries of such transactions 

(e) Issue of the monthly debit and credit schedules to the consuming and returning 

departments in respect of such transactions 

(/) Eeconciliation of the new priced ledgers with the depot cards and adjustment 
of the discrepancies discovered m the course of such veiihcation 

(ff) Verification of stores held by the various stores depots 

(A) Adjustments of the discrepancies discovcied m the course of the stock veiifica- 
tion in the depot cards and the priced ledgers 

(t) Compilation of the monthly stores accounts for adjustment in the General 
Books 

(j) Verification of the pneed ledgers inth the General Books through the classifica- 
tion summaries and class ledgers 

(/c) Adjustment of the difference between the General book balances on 31st July 
1930 and the priced ledger balances on 1st August 1930 \alued at provisional 
rates 

(l) Further adjustment due to the adoption of the final rates 

(m) Preparation of the depot price lists based on the final rates, obtained from the 

Controller of Stoics and other officers 

^ (n) Investigation of the more impoi tant discrepancies brought to light in the course 

/ of the stock verification 

26 All the above items of work have practically been completed except items (I), (1), - 
(m) and (»), the position in regard to which on the 17th January 1931 is indicated below 
' The exact date up -to which each item should have been completed and the date up to i 
which it has been completed will be mentioned in my final report after the end of IVj.areh 
next 

Itemj (L), (1) and (m) — ^The balance statement of stores on 8th January 1930 is under 
preparation by the Depot Accounts Officers and is expected to ho received by the 
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end of February 1981 The final revision of rates will not be taken up until the depot 
priced lists, which are under preparation, are completed by the end of February 1931. 
The whole work m this connection will be completed by the middle of March next 

Item {n) — As the verification reports are being received from the depot officers, the 
investigation of important discrepancies is being pursued and finally settled in consultation 
ivith the depot officers, further action bemg taken by the Chief Accounts Officer when 
necessary 

27 On a very rough estimate, it may be assumed that three-fourths of the reorganisa- 
tion work 13 over and one-fourth or a littlo less still remains to bo done I am reasonably 
confident that this one-fourth will be completed before 31st March 1931 

28 The arrear work prior to Ist August 1930 was dealt with at the headquarters 
office by a separate staff, simultaneously ivith the formation of the local accounts offices 
at the depots It was decided for the time bemg that the ground to be covered by this 
staff should begin from the middle of 1929, upto which period the work had already been 
brought up somehow For this arrear work to Slat July 1930, priced ledgers were not pre- 
pared, but the Issue and Classification summaries and the Class ledgers were prepared and 
vouchers valued, summarised and posted in the Class ledgers and thence into the General 
books, the necessary debits for issues being also raised against the depots concerned Mis- 
laid vouchers, which have not found their way into the stores accounts are appearmg 
gradually Steps have been taken to ensure that all the adjustments are completed before 
the Slat March 1931 

29 The question of tracking down past transactions, 7 e , prior to 31st July 1930, 
With a view to determining whether there had been any fraud or not, can only be taken 
up after all the other work has been completed It is doubtful if much good will come out 
of it, specially when the Priced Ledgers have been admittedly in a hopeless mess in the 
past and had to bo scrapped A number of items of stores, selected at random, will be 
posted in complete details in their ledgers to bo opened for the puqiose, with effect from 1st 
April 1928 , and if these show any serious mistakes or divulge frauds, they will be pursued 
and other accounts taken up Othen use, the work mil cease after a reasonable percentage 
has been checked. This, however, wiU be a post-moi tern exammation, which will take its 
own time 


30 Besides the stores held in the regular Stores depots at debit of the head stores 
large quantities of stores are also hold by the Engineenng Department under the head 
' Engineers Stores Susjyense ’ Further, fairly large quantities of sto) es cLarged off in the 
Stores depot accounts are also held at the various vmrltshops and at sites of worics Steps 
have been taken regularly to verify and reconcile these balances in future by reprcoontatives 
of the Accounts Department The work has been started in three of the divisions out of 
SIX, and will be extended to the other three shortly In new, however, of its magm- 
tude, the work will go on some time beyond the 31&t March 1931 


31 Advantage was also taken of this opportunity of reorganising the Stores Accounts 
to effect improvements m other directions The unadjusted balances under the various 
suspense heads were analysed, exammedand adjusted, the aggregate balance under these 
heads bemg reduced from about Rs 47 lakhs on 31st March 1930 to about, Rs 10 lakhs 
on 8th January 1931 The payment of suppliers’ bills has been expedited, bills now being 
paid within two or three days of receipt in most cases. The entire accounting procedure 
has been overhauled in detail, and a manual for the guidance of the staff is under pre- 
paration There was formerly no such manual 


\ 


32 Now that the arrears have been practically pulled up and the re organisation 
almost completed, it is but proper that I should place on record my gratefulncoS to one 
and all, who have helped me to achieve the result The brimt of the burden naturally 
fell on the Executive, and especially on the Stores and the Mechanical Engineering 
Departments, who had to complete the preliminai-y ta-lcs of classification and pricing 
before the Accounts Department could completely poot the ledgers or verify the 
balances As for my own staff, no praise from me wo aid be too high But for the loyalty 
and cheerfulness with ivhich they have worked against heavy odds, it would obviously 
have been impossible for me to have achieved the lesults To Mr P N Mukerjee, th« 
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Bepnty Chief Accounts Officer, m particular, my special thanlis are due for tSs 
energetic and successful manner ha faced and solved the various difficulties from time to 
time To the Agent, in special measure, I am beholden, for the interest he took in the 
progress of the work at all stages and the readmess with which he arranged for facihties 
for our W'ork I am also under a deep debt of obligation to Mr Hayman, Member of the 
Railway Board, for the assistance rendered by him m inspectmg the accounts and 
helpmg me with valuable suggestions, especially in regard to the arrangements for the 
pricmg, and, if I may, I ivould also express my gratitude to the Fmancial Commissioner 
for his guidance and counsel and for the additional staff which he so kindly allowed me at 
a time when additional staff was more or less universally forbidden. 

M. K. MITEA. 


TAg 5th February 1931, 


U 
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ENCLOSURE TO ANNEXURE A 

Mr Scott —I am carrjang out this espenment on the North Western Railway because | 
the East Iv/haii Railway it> m auch a state that any experiment earned out there at present 
uunld be of no taint 

^^5 ^ ^ ♦♦ 

Sir Fi e leric Gauntlett —If, as you say, the disease is chronic and is of long standing, it ( 
usually needs a surcical knife to get it out Have you apphed the surgical knife to the 
Stores Department ’ 

Mt Scott —If the Railway Board would authorise me to do so I have no objection 
You mean the dismissal of the whole staff ’ 

Sir Frederic Gauntlett —I do not mean quite the whole staff, but in view oI the system 
of obstruction or uorse about which Mi Raghavandra Rao definitely hunted- do you not 
tbmlc it might be desiiable to remove any members' of that staff ? 

Mr Scott — I have left tentative instructions with the Chief Accounts Officer in respect 
of the present situation and in respect of the apphcation of the surgical knife to which you 
refer 

1<-ic^*4c If Jf ■* * * 

Sir Frederic Gauntlett — How long do you thmlc it will take to put matters right ’ 

Mr Scott — As soon as I am ready to introduce the new system In the case of the 
Howrah that will be in the course of the next two or tliree months ' 

Sii Fredeiic Gauntlett — But you have said that you could not possibly introduce an 
experiment on the East Indian Railway because the conditions w'ere so bad there Will 
the conditions hai e improved sufficiently to enable you to make a complete change and 
introduce mechanical accounting ’ 

Mr Scott — I am not counting on my radical impwiement, I am counting on a hide 
progiess being made in preliminaiy work, such as gettmg the classification uniform Then I 
shall introduce a new procedure 

Sir Fredeiic Gauntlett — Do you thmlc you will get loyal assistance from people who 
aie there m the introduction of the new scheme ? 

2Ir Scott — If I cannot g^t it I shaU have to import other staff, I should thmlc, however, 
that there is certainly a small pi ©portion of men who would be useful tOid ready to work 
the new procedure 

Chan man — Jlr Scott, as I understood it, you have really agreed with Sir Erederic 
But I undei stood you to indicate that you were aw'aiting sanction from the Railway Board 
for the drastic action, which you yourself had recommended ? 

Mr Scott — I have not recommended anything But the usual thmg is, when one dis- 
places one method by anothei, such as the introduction of the machmes in this case, the 
normal procedure is not to dismiss any staff which may be rendered surplus as a result 
of the change but to postpone lecniitment until the surplus has been absoibed Now 
from the time I have fallen charge I have been impres‘:ed generally with the fact that the staff 
on the East Indian Railway is not up to the standard one would wish As a general 
statement I thmlc that is correct It has been a question with me as to how I should meet 
that situation The solution, I have now satisfied myself, hes in the introduction of an en- 
inely new method which will greatly dimmish the number of clerks which will be needed I 
trust with that diminution fhat the number we take will he thoioughly efficient 

* ^ -f* ♦ V ^ 

Chan man — I take it you agree with the Auditor General for the need for drastic 
action and it is simply because you want more time to study the situation that you have 
not 3 'et taken that drastic action ? 


n 
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Mr Scott — In the course of the next six months I am confident that there will ho 
almost a model method, on the East Indian Railway That is the mam result to which I have 
set myself — to mtroduce a model on the East Indian Railway 

Chairman — ^But will there be a model staff ’ 

Mr Scott — ^Well, I think there will be a perfectly good staff , if it cannot be got there 
then from elsewhere, if the necessity is forced upon one to get it from elsewhere 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhurij — How have you found that 50 per cent of the 
staff are mefificient ? 

Mr Scott — ^I have not said 50 per cent , I may perhaps have to go further 

Chairman — What ilr Scott said is that the introduction of mechanical method would 
displace thirty or forty or fifty pa cent of the staff 
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ANNEEtUSB B TO APPENDIX XIX. 


ITNAL REPORT OF THE CONTROLLER OP RAILWAY ACCOUNTS, FOR THE 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE, ON THE REORGANISATION OF THE 
STORES ACCOUNTS ON THE EAST INDIAN RAILWAY 

In my previous ad, interim report dated 5th February 1931 (Annexuro A), I gave * 
brief hiatoly of the o\ ents leading up to the commencement of the reorganisation of th® 
Stores Accounts on the East Indian Railway and the progress made in that nork up to 
Januaiy 1931 In paragraph 25 of that report, a list of the more important items of rvork, 
comprising the reoiganisation woik, ivas given , and iii paragraph 2G ibid, it was stated 
that all those items except the last four had been practically completed I am now in a 
position to say that all those items of woik have since been finally completed and brought 
np-to date (vide enclosure 1 to this report) As regards the remaining four items, the 
position IS as follows — 


1 “ (A.) Adjustment of the difference between the General Book Balances on 31st 
July 1930 and the priced ledger balances on 1st August 1930 valued at 
provisional rates ” 

This woik has sinee been completed and the necessary adjustment made in the ac* 
counts for Mai eh 1931 The total difference between the General Book Balances on 3l3t 
July 19J0, after including the adjustments of the arrear transactions relating to the 
period prior to Ist August 1930 so far traced, and the Priced Ledger Balances on 1st August 
1930, valued at provisional rates, comes to Rs 57,10,578, and represents a corresponding 
deficiency in the General Books as compered ivith the value of the stores, at provisional 
rates on Ist August 1930, as found by actual stock verification This deficiency in the 
General Books is due to various causes, the more important of which are given below — 

(a) Non-adjustment of a laige number of advice notes relating to returned stores 

during the past few y^ars 

Owing partly to the confusion which existed in the Stores Accounts Branch and the 
absence of proper instructions relating to the procedure to bo followed in connection with 
returned stores and partly to the officials of the Stores and the Returning Departments 
not discharging their duties properly, numerous transactions relating to returned stores 
remained unaccounted for during the last few years In the course of the reorganisation 
work, all possible efforts were made to trace such transactions and thousands of them were 
actually traced and adjusted It is doubtful if all the transactions, which have remain- 
ed unadjusted so far, will ever bo brought to light, and this fact^ more than anything 
else, accounts for the large delicicncj’^ in the General Books as compared with the total 
value of the Stores in the Piiced Ledgers Necessary steps have been taken in order to 
prevent a recurrence of such a state of affairs iii the future and a complete set of instruc- 
tions have been issued for the guidance of all concerned These instructions also provide 
for a monthly reconciliation of the Piiced Ledgers with the General Books 

(b) Issue of stores to consuming departments at high rates 

In the absence of reliable puce lists and up-to-date priced ledgers, the issues tothe con- 
suming Departments, such of them as were actually adjusted, were in many cases valued 
at inordinately'^ high rates Thi^ had the effect of reducing the general book balances 
to a larger extent than would have been the case, had the issues been valued at tne average 
ledger rates This defect has since been set right by the preparation of the provisional 
Price List for each depot These price list rates have been adopted in valuing balances on 
1st April 1931 as well as the issues for that month The subsequent issues are now being 
Valued at the aveiage ledger rates, worked out in the Priced Ledgers at the end of the 
previous month So long as the Priced Ledgers are kept up-to date, there is no risk of the 
issues being valued at any other than the average ledger rates m future 

2 (1) Fuither adjustments due to the adoption of final rates ” [Fide paragraph 26 

of the ad interim report (Annexure A) ] 

This work has also since been completed, and the necessary adjustments made in the 
accounts for March 1931 As stated in paragraph 20 of the ad interim report (Annexure A) 
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4ha work has proTcd to fa© a Tery fonmdable piece of work In order that it could fa© 
effected, it was necessary that a complete nomenclature and price list of all items of stores 
at the depots should be compiled For this purpose the assistance of the Controller of 
Stores and several other technical experts was obtained The work of pricing the tech- 
nical stores specially proved to be a very troublesome busmess and the expert Engineers 
had to go dowb to the various depots, examine the stores on the spot, consult the Production 
Engineers and the Depot officers, examine the costing records as far as possible, refer to 
the drawings and specifications and very often actually weigE out the material, and also 
consult the price lists of outside firms, etc Three Mechamcal officers were employed 
in pricing the Loco and Carriage and Wagon stores, an Executive Engineer was deputed 
to price the permanent way materials, an Electrical Engineer was put on the pricing of 
electrical and signal and interlocking materials, and the services of the Controller of Stores 
staff, as well as of the officeis engaged on special duty for the preparation of the general 
nomenclature and price lists, were utihsed in pricing the General Stores Along with 
the pricmg work the nomenclature was also examined by these technical officers , and 
the items of stores were arranged in alphabetical order to facihtate the use of the list 
and to detect the use of duphcate ledger headings in respect of the same stores Con- 
sidering that the items approximated about 65,000 m number, the amount of the work 
involved in the preparation of the nomenclature and price hsts can be easily reahsed 
As soon as these lists were ready in type, they were utilised in carrjnng out a general 
revision of the rates in the Priced Ledgers at the end of March 1931 The net result of this 
revision was a reduction in the total value of the stores to the extent of Rs 3,01,933 only. 
The total value of the stores on the Depot Books and the Priced Ledgeis as ivell as in the 
General Books on Ist April 1931 as a result of this revision of rates was Rs 1,79,30,401. 
The difference between the total value of the stores at provisional rates and at the final 
rates was, therefore, 1 6 pei cent , which shows that the provisional rates adopted on 1st 
August 1930, in opening the new priced ledgers on that date and m valuing the subsequent 
issues, were found ta be very nearly correct 

3. “ (m) Preparation of the Depot Price Lists based on the finaFrates obtained from 
the Controller of Stores and other officers ” 

As stated m the previous paragraph, these lists have smce been completed^andjbave 
formed the basis of the final adjustment that has been earned out as a result of the revision 
of rates In this connection it is necessary to refer to the General Nomenclature and Pnce 
Lists, which are now under preparation by the Officer on Special Duty imder the orders of 
the Railway Board This work started about two years ago One class of General 
Stores, VIZ , Gb4, is, it is understood, ready at the present moment, and is bemg printed 
up by the Controller of Stores It -will be introduced simultaneously in all the depots on 
l‘it July 1931 It has been decided that this as well as the other hsts, which will come 
out later on, will contain the prices for the guidance of the consuming departments! the 
pieparation of their estimates, and that the actual issues of stores will be valued at the 
average ledger rates as worked out on the Priced Ledgers In other words, the General 
Nomenclature and Price Lists, as they are called, will not affect the pricesjadopted by us in 
the Pnced Ledgers on the basis of the Depot Price Lists prepared by the techmcal officers 
at our instance The only use the consunung departments will make of the General 
Pnce Lists will be to conform to the nomenclature given therem in subraittmg their requi- 
sitions for stores and to take the rates for the purposes of their estimates As a matter 
of fact, many of the Railways in India work without the General Price Lists. The Pnce 
Lists are useful, however, in that they contain a number for each article in the List aad 
there are less mistakes m the quotation of this number in all Indents, Requisitions, etc 
than ih the quotation of the nomenclature And the rates quoted in the lists are useful 
for the purpose of the estimates and the control over expenditure Even so, the consuming 
d( partments cannot make the fullest use of theso hsts, until they are all completed and 
prmted up It is not lilrely that this will be the case before the end of the current financial 
year I refer to this matter in order to prevent any misunderstandmg that may exist 
in any quarter that the Depot Nomenclature and Price Lists, which we have already com- 
pleted, can be regarded only as an intermediate compilation, which will bo completely 
replaced by the General Nomenclature and Pnce Lists, when theso are finally issued 
The only effect of the issue of the General Price Lists on the Stores Accounts records will 
be that possibly the nomenclature of soma of the items may have to be slightly revised 

H29SEinD 
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Thia Will merely, howerer, ncceaaffcate slight corrections m the hoadmgs of solaO of the 
pjjced ledger cards that are now in use 

4 “ (w) Investigation of the more important discrepancies brought to light in the 

course of the stock verification ” 

This work has been going on, and whenever the explanations furnished By the Depot 
Officers were not found to be quite satisfactory, the matter was taken up with the Controller’ 
of Stores Most of the discrepancies have been thus fully mvcstigated and settled A 
few items are stdl under reference with the Stores Department Generally sjieaking, 
it may be stated that the discrepancies discovered m the course of stock verification have 
not been of a very serious nature 

5 Owing to the old priced ledgers having been scrapped and no priced ledgers maintam- 
ed for a period piior to 1st August 1930, it is not possible to say if the quantity balances 
111 the Depot Ledgers on the 1st August 1930, with which wo have compared the ground 
balances, have not been manipulated m any instance prior to the Ist August 1930 This 
takes us to the question of tracking doivn past transactions, which has been dealt with in 
paragraph 29 of my ad interim report (Annexuro A) Some sort of test check with a small 
staff of one accountant and a few clerics for a period of four or five months’ might, perhaps, 
prove to be useful for the investigation Vouchers and other documents may not, how- 
ever, be forthcommg in all cases. And even if wo do discover frauds, it may not bo possible 
to localise them or bnng homo the responsibihties to the actual culprits On the whole, 
takmg everything into consideiation, and specially the fact that we have falcon stock of 
the actual goods in hand, and pricing them at current market rates wo find tliat our assets- 
aie really valued at Rs 54 lakhs more than what they are borne at in the bcxiks, it is very 
doubtful if it will bo advisable to pursue further with regard to the mscratablo past, and 
sjiend more good money after bad Instructions on the point are awaited 

6 I shall now deal with items which have been taken up by mo, though they do not 
form part of the scheme of reorganisation originally contemplated. These ate mentioned 
in paragraphs 30 and 31 of my ^ interim report (Annexure A) In paragraph 30 of that 
report, reference was made to the verification and reconciliation of fho engineering stores 
held at the various divisions and workshops The verification worltat three of the dm^ 
sions has since been completed, but the valuation and reconciliation work is still in pro,- 
gress The Luclaiow Worlcshops have been taken up and the other divisions will also bar 
taken up as soon as the verifiers are available from tbeir current work- 

7 The work in connection with the analysis and clearance of the suspense balances, 
referred to in paragraph 31 of the ad interim report (Annexuro A), has been vigorously 
continued and enclosure 2 to this report shows the progress made in this direction so far- 
The Manual is under preparation and will take a Lttle more tune to complete 

8 A brief review of the whole situation now may not bo out of place. The Stores' 
Accounts of the East Indian Raihvay had been in a bad state of confusion for the last few 
years After the transfer of the Railway to State management and its amalgamation 
with the Oudh and Rolulldiand Railway, which had a separate list of Nomenclature and 
of Prices of its oivn, the position grow worse , and eventually it became so bad that tbo 
pi iced ledgers became worse than useless, and practically all the stores accounts had to bo 
scrapped and new ledgers started afresh. In 1929, after appearing before the Pubhc 
Accounts Committee, Mr. Scott thought that he could start now ledgers with the introduc- 
tion of Hollerith Machme, and for this purpose ho indented for a machine and issued 
instructions to the Chief Acconnts Officer for the preparation of a provisional list of 
Nomenclature and of Prices The machine arrived in February 1930, but not much 
progress was made in the issue of the provisional list of nomenclature and prices , 
and it was found in April 1930 that no list, even provisional, was possible without the 
decentrabsation of the Accounts Offices, which would enable the Accounts to work in 
close co operation "with the Depots It was the absence of this cooperation and the 
inadequacy of the staff, that were responsible, more than anything else, for this state 
of affairs Instructions were not found wanting, but there was no practical heed paid 
to them, either by the Accounts or by the Executive , and it was found that the distance 
between the Depots and the Accounts was the mam cause of this The staff, ineffi- 
cient as it was, was grossly inadequate, and important items of wort, which wore 
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eiaenti*! la anj good systenl of stores accoimting, -were not done, and no staff was provided 
for the same In the attempt to do the work with such stafl: as there was, the chaos and 
confusion only grew worse, and no reliable information whatsoever was obtainable from the 
accounts It was then that, with the promise of additional staff necessarj' for the work, 
I ventured to undertake to complete the work within a space of eight months An Officer 
with special experience in stores accounts was exclusively put on the u ork , the accounts 
offices decentralised to work in the depots , and a special staff of expert Store and Mechanical 
Engineer Officers appointed to work out the prices The provisional lists of nomenclature 
were got out, and priced ledgers opened under these provisional headings and with pro- 
visional prices In the meantime, the stock verification was pushed on, as also the pricing 
by the experts, and the whole work completed by the end of March 1931 The current 
work thereafter has also been provided for, and it is hoped that the work will continue to be 
satisfactory in the future Any staff that may be considered to be superfluous is being got 
rid of, and the cost of the new reorgamsation brought down to a minimum This reduction 
in cost has necessarily been a gradual process, as with the state of accounts until a few 
months back still fresh in our minds, we cannot afford to take any risk until we have finally 
and securely settled down As regards the Depot Nomenclature and Price Lists, it is 
claimed that very few instance® will be found in vffiich the same article has been called by 
different names in different depots The separate depot price bsts have also the advan- 
tage of showing in what depot a particular article is, — the same article may not be available 
in aU the depots, — and the price of the article in a particular depot, — sdch price must 
necessanly vary from depot to depot The publication of a General Price List for all the 
depots, which as stated in paragraph 3 above, many railway work without, has been taken 
in hand by the Controller of Stores It may yet take a year or so to complete it In the 
meantime, it is the separate depot price lists that have rendered possible for the Stores 
Department to function as a going concern, with its assets counted and valued at up to- 
date prices, and with its future transactions conducted on the best data available 

Simla 

The 20lh June 1931, 


M K MITRA. 
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ENCLOSURE 1 TO ANNEXURE B. 

{Tide paragraph 1 of the Report ) 

(a) Opening of new Rnced Ledgers from 1st August Completed, 

1930 

(&) Valuation of the openmg balances at provisional Completed, 
rates pendmg the preparation of the linal Price 
List 

(c) Valuation of the Issue Vouchers and postmg the Completed up to May 1931, 

Issue and Receipt transactions from 1st August 
1930 m the Priced Ledgers from day to day. 

(d) Compilation of the daily and monthly Summaries Completed up to May 1931, 
of such transactions 

(e) Issue of the monthly debit and credit Schedules to Completed up to" May 1931. 

the consuming and returnmg Departments m res- 
pect of such transactions 

(/) Reconcihation of tho new Priced Ledger^ with the Completed up to April 1931. 
Depot Cards and adjustment of the discrepancies 
discovered m the course of such verification 

{g) Verification of Stores held at tho various Stores Completed. 

Depots 

(A) Adjustment of tho discrepancies discovered m tho Completely earned out and' 
course of tho Stock Verification m tho Depot Cards up-to date, 
and Priced Ledgers 

(*) Compilation of the monthly Stores Accounts for Completed up to> April 1931 
adjustment in the General Books. Tho Accounts for May 1931 

ore not yet due. 

0) Verification of the Priced Ledgers with the General Completed up to March 1931, 
Books through the Classification Summaries and The General Books for April 
Class Ledgers 1931 have not yet boon 

closed 

(^*)> (0» (^) OTzd (w) — ^Please see paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the Report 


ENCLOSURE 2 TO ANNEXURE B. 

Position on tho 3l8t Position on the" 31st 

March 1930 March 1931 

Name of Suspense Accounts. 



Item. 

Amount. 


Item. 

Amount 




Rs as 

P 


Rs 03 

P' 

1 Purchase Accounts . 

2,536 

6,63,978 2 

2 

425 

1,02,489 9 

d 

2 London Stores 

217 

14,15,270 10 

5 

25 

74,93T 6 

T 

3 Sales , 

497 

6,79,345 14 

0 

30 

4,683 14 

5 

4 Miscellaneous Advance Ac- 

614 

14,30,822 3 

6 

m 

Nil 


counts 






6 Suspense Miscellaneous , . 

65 

1,11,102 7 

8 

I# 

»» 


6. Stores in-Transit Accounts 

130 

5,46,602 10 

3 

2 

241 6 

0 

Total 

4.049 

47,37,022 0 

0 

482 

1,82,252 4 

6 
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APPENDIX XX. 

Memdranflum Tegatfling relative rates for telegraphic and telephonic communi- 
cations in India received from the Department of Industries and Labour 
(Posts and Telegraphs Branch) with r^erence to paragraph 42 of the 
Report of the Puhhc Accounts Committee on the Accounts of 1927*28. 


A suggestion -was made by the Public Accounts Committee in paragraph 42 of their 
report on the accounts of the Department for 1927-28 that Government should consider 
whether the relative rates for telegraphic and. telephonic commumcations should not be 
revised so as to secure the best econonuc results 


2 The charges for inland telegrams of all classes are uniform throughout the country 
and do not vary according to the distances separating the offices of ongm and destmation 
On the other hand, the charges for telephone trunk calls vary accordmg to the distances over 
which the call has to be put through 


3 The tariff for trunk telephone calls 
Telephone Administrations. The charges 
•on the following scales — 

(e) For the first 100 miles of radial 
distance 

(w) For distances m excess of 100 
miles. 


obtaimng m India follows the practice in other 
are calculated on the basis of radial distances 

3 annas per every unit of 12^ miles or part 
thereof for speech of each 3 nunutes or 
part thereof 

2 annas for every unit of 12^ miles or part 
theieof for speech of each 3 mmutes or 
part thereof 


(w) For calls put through during only half rates are charged 
certam specified hours at 
night 

All the trunk rates in India excepting those for calls from the stations on the Delhi- 
Bombay and Delhi Calcutta trunk have been based on the scale stated above The charges 
for these latter are limited to Rs 6 per unit period of 3 minutes 


4 The scale given in the previous paragraph was formulated with a view to attract 
traffic and were as low as was considered compatible with the requirement that they must 
on the whole cover the service afforded The difference in favour of the long distance 
calls IS again in accordance with the recognized commercial practice as is exemplified in 
the telescopic rates quoted by Indian Railways The differentiation is not unjustifiable 
even on the score of the comparative cost of short distance and long distance speech The 
cost of telephonic speech comprises of two main factors, the charges at the terminals and 
those m respect of the transit between the termmals The termmals charges are propor- 
tionately heavier m the case of short distance calls than in those of the long distance ones 

5 Considerations like those mentioned m the preceding paragraph m connection 
With the cost of tiunk telephony apply in the case of the telegraph service the cost of which 
includes both terminal and intermediate charges Theoretically speakuig, therefore, 
the charges both for trunk telephone calls and telegrams should vary accordmg to the 
distances traversed. This principle has been adopted, as stated above, m the case of trunk 
calls but in the case of telegrams the principle of uniform charge has been m force for a 
veiy largo number of years 

6 A compromise between charging for telegrams on the basis of distance and the 
simphcity of the uniform charge for the entire country is in force in various countries where 
the charges are based on a system^of zones Under this system the whole country is divided 
into a number of zones and the charge to bo levied for a telegram depends on the number of 
such zones that are traversed In view of the large distances in India the possibility of 
adopting a similar system for Inland telegrams was considered in great detail recently, but 
after careful consideration the conclusion was reached that the cost of worlong the zone 
system in the matter of assessing the charge and accounting for the same would quite 
likely bo prohibitive as more highly tramed and mote nimerous staff would have to be 
«ntertatned. 
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7 As to the competition over short distances between trunk telephones on the one side 
and telegrams on the other, it may be mentioned at the outset that to a certain extent tho 
two services operate under different conditions, meet different requirements, and cater for 
different classes of clientele The exchange of telegraphic messages has the advantage of 
leaving a record of the messages interchanged, and of leaving the two parties free to attend 
to their other business while the messages are being interchanged by the Telegraph Depart, 
ment In tho case of a trunk call no such record is available and the two parties must bo 
simultaneously attending only to the trunk call On the other hand, a trunk call enables 
an interchange of ideas being effected between tho two parties so that doubtful pomts in an 
important matter can be elaborated in conversation It is considered that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to evaluate the respective advantages and dis advantages of the system and 
that the selection as between a trunk call and tho interchange of telegrams depends upon 
the requiiements of the individuals and of the nature of the busmess 

8 It may be pomted out that this question of competition between telegraph and 
telephone systems is experienced in all admimstrations In the “ Hardman Lever ” 
Committee’s report on thoDritish Inland Telegraph Service (1927), it was remarked that — 

“ the telegraph business is faced with peculiar difficulties On the one side it has 
to meet competition from a telephone service of increasing favour, and this 
competition will become moie and more severe as the telephone system 
grows , on the other side the Postal Service meets adequately many busmess 
and social requirements A place has to bo found for tho Telegraph 
Service between these ” 

Purther on in tho Keport it is remarked — 

“ The increase m (Telegraph) tariff m 1920 cannot be held responsible for the con- 
tinuous decline since 1921 to the present day Tho explanation is to bo found 
partly in trade depression but mainly m the competition of the telephone 
service, w hich tends to kill tho short distance telegraph traffic Durmg tho 
peiiod 1919 — 192G tho number of inland trunk telephone calls rose from 
51,300,000 to 92,700,000 an increase of 80 per cent Tho average distance of 
the inland telegram has steadily risen, and it now stands at about 160 miles 
The Comimtteo consider that with tho growth to be expected m the telephono 
habit, which should be encouraged, tins decline will contmue ” 

“ Competition from tho telephone service has already killed the short-distance tele- 
gram , and in practice, if a tonsiderablo portion of the traffic which remains 
were not to bo diverted to the telephone, a distance charge would amount 
simply to discrimination against Scotland and Northern Ireland " 

9 Exactly the same factors are operating in India, although owing to the undeveloped 
state of the telephone sj^stem tho result has not yet been so marked as in other countries 
where telephono systems are more developed The trunk rates have been fixed on a 
systematic basic followung principles adopted in other countries with a view to producing 
the requisite revenue to meet cost and it is felt that any attempt to increase tho short dis- 
tance telephone rate would imdoubtedly lead to a falling off in the use of the trunks and 
a nett decrease in revenue It must further be remembered that tho telephone undoub- 
tedly tends to create its own traffic and it is apprehended that any decrease in telephono 
traffic would not be compensated by a corresponding increase on the Telegraph side For 
longer distances the rates for telephone calls increase rapidly , it is frequently urged 
that the charges are much too high, and tho two systems compete on their respective merits 
It is most improbable that tho provision of really long distance telephone facihtiea has 
affected telegraph traffic to any material extent 
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APPENDIX XXI. 

Form for a Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account o2 railway collieries, furnished by the Railway Department 
(Controller o£ Railway Accounts) with reference to paragraph 13 of the Report of the Public Accounts Conumttee on 
the Accounts of 1928-29. 
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COLLIBEY OP l^AILWAY. 

Coal Prodiictton Account for the year . . 
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APPENDIX XXn. 

Memorandum regardmg financial prospects o! the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment, furnished by the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, on the 
30th November 1931, with reference to paragraph 38 of the Proceedings 


[Note — ^Except lyliere stated otherwise all figures in this memorandum are in thousands 

of rupees ] 

This note dealmg with the financial position of the Posts and Telegraphs' 
Department has been prepared in comphance with the desire of the Pubhc 
Accounts Committee expressed at its Third meetmg held on Tuesday, the 24th 
November 1931 

2 Attention is drawn m this connection to Pmancial Adviser’s memoran- 
dum dated the 26th June 1930, which was submitted to. the Public Accounnts 
Committee last year and is prmted at page 149 of the Report of the Committee 
on the Accounts for 1928-29 In that memorandum it was estimated that if 
revenue mcieases uniformly at the rate of Rs 20 lakhs per annum durmg the 
years succeedmg 1930-31 and if certam claims against other Government 
Departments, etc , are settled as anticipated the Department will begm to pay 
its way m the year 1935-36 On a more optimistic assumption that the 
average annual mcrease in revenue will be Rs 25 lakhs per annum recovery 
was expected to take place a year earher 

3 The foUowmg table shows the revenue, expenditure charged to revenue 
of the Department and the profit on the workmg of the Department, for each 
of the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 — 


[In thousands of rupees ] 


Tear 

1 

i 

1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 
charged to revenue 
of the Department 

Profit (-f ) Loss ( — ). 

1925-26 

1 

10,21,38 1 

9,84,34 

-1-37.04 

1926-27 

10,63,04 

10,42,79 

-fl0,26 

1927-28 

10,82,71 

11,08,86 

—26,16 

1928-29 

11,03,65 

1 

11,57,49 

—53,84 

1929-30 

11,29,50 

11,91 94 

—62,44 


Prom the figures given above it will be seen that diiimg this period the 
average armual mcrease m revenue was Rs 27,00,000, while the average annual 
ncrease m expenditure was Rs 51,90,000 
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Expbriknoe op 1930-51. . 


4 The following table gives similar figures, in thousands of rupees, for the 
year 1930-31 — 



1 

1 

Expondituro 

Profit {-}-) 


Revenue. 

charged to revenue 




of the Department 

Loss ( — ) 

Budget Estimate 

Actuals . . . 

i 

11,60,85 

10.77,16* 

11,99,30 

12,11,15* 

—48,15 

—•1,36,99 


* These figures are nob final and are subject to sbght alterations which occur generally 
at the time of the final closing of the accounts 


5 It will be seen that the accounts for 1930-31 show a very heavy loss of 
more than Es 1^ crores This result was brought about by a great fall m de- 
partmental revenues which were less by 73,69 compared with the budget for the 
year and by 62,34 compared with the actuals for the previous year On the 
other hand, expenditure exceeded the budget by 14,85 and the past year’s 
actuals by 22,21 The redeemmg feature of the accounts for 1930-31 is that 
the mcrease m expenditure was considerably less than the average yearly 
mcrease that had occurred in the period 1925-26 to 1929-30. 

Experience of 1931-32 

6. The sanctioned budget for 1931-32 provided for a loss of 1,41,19 as sho^vn 
below — 

(In thousands or 
rupees ) 

B^’^enuo .. .. .. .. 10,06,05 

Expenditure charged to Revenue 12,37,24 


Loss . 1,11,10 


It will be noticed that the estimate of revenue provided foi a modest improve- 
ment of Es 19 lakhs compared with the actuals (which have become available 
only after the budget was sanctioned! for 1930-31 Events have proved that 
this forecast was too optimistic The actual revenue realised m the first six 
months of the current year is 4,89,09 as compared with the forecast figure for 
the same period of 5,33,86 The figure for actuals mcludes a certain amoimt 
of increased revenue due to the enhancements of the rates charged for m’and 
parcels and inland insured articles Malang allowance for this, the first six 
months show a fall in revenue of about Es 6 lakhs a month as compared with the 
actuals for 1930-31. 
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7. Aa economy campaign liad already been started m the Department 
last year and this was mtensified with effect from the begmmng of the current 
financial year. A surrender of 10,49 was also made m April from the sanctioned 
grant for current year’s expenditure The actuals of expenditure for the first 
six month of the current year are less than those for the correspondmg months 
of the last year by about Rs 1 lajdi per mensem 

8 If the decreases m revenue and m expenditure, compared with the last 
year, are mamtamed at the same rate m the second half of the current year 
the accounts for the current year would show a worsenmg by about Rs 60 lakhs 
aa compared with the year 1930-31 So that the prospective loss on the work- 
mg of the Department, but for vaiious remedial measures, would be over 2 crores 
of rupees 

9 Three Imes of action have been taken to deal with the financial situation 
of the Department A committee was appomted to examme the basis of the 
Posts and Telegraphs accounts and its Report is now under the consideration 
of Government The economy campaign was mtensified and at the same time 
a special Retrenchment Committee to deal with Posts and Telegraphs matters 
was appomted The Interim Report of this Committee and the orders of Gov- 
ernment thereon are no doubt known to the Members of the Pubhc Accounts 

. Committee As it was soon realised that these two Imes of action wiU fail to 
bridge the widemng gap between the revenue and expenditure of the Depart- 
ment, the entire postal and telegraph tariff has been re-exammed and various 
moreases have been either imposed or are under contemplation The results 
of each of these fines of action are dealt with at greater length below 

EsmiATB OF Revenue. 

10 The estimatmg of Posts and Telegraphs revenue is difiQ.cult enough m 
ordmary tunes m view of the various factors that have to be taken mto account. 
It IS rendered specially difficult m the current year because the effect of the 
increases m the rates on the volume of traffic cannot be forecasted with any 

, certamty It cannot also be said with certamty that the economic depression 
may not become even more acute foi another few months It will be realised, 
therefore, that any estimates of revenue either m the current year or m the next 
are at best highly speculative Based on the six months figures it is hoped that 
the total revenue durmg the current year will amount to 10,79,00 This 
figure mcludes the yield fiom the various mcreases that have already been 
imposed as well as that from the mciease m the inland postcard and letter rates 
provided for m the Emergency Einance Act It also provides for an improve- 
ment of Rs 20 lakhs m the wmter months as usual m the experience of the De- 
partment The total yield from the mcreased tariff durmg the current year is 
54,00 In a full year the increase m revenue is estimated at 1,26,00 and the 
gross revenue for 1932-33 may be estimated at present at 11,51,00 

Estimate of’Expendituee. 

1931-32 , 

11. As stated m'para'graph 6, the sanctioned budget for Workmg Expenses 
and interest for the current year was 12,37,24 A surrender of 10,49 was made 
early in the year so that the reduced grant stands at 12,26,75, representmg an 
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increase of 12,60 compared -witli tlie preliminary actuals for 1930-31 A scru- 
tmy of the actuals for the first six months of the current year m conjunction 
■with the actuals for the last six months of the past year indicates that a total 
aavmg of 15,34 may be expected as compared "with the unreduced budget for 
1931-32 This figure takes mto account the results of the economy campaign 
alluded to m paragraph 7, but excludes the savmgs expected from retrenchment 
of personnel and reduction of pay from the cuts in pay, and also consequential 
savmgs 

12 As regards retrenchment, the Posts and Telegraphs Eetrenchment Sub- 
Committee recommended immediate economies m the 'worlong expenses of the 


Department of the annual amounts she'wn below — 

(i) Contmgent and other similar expenditure 5,07 

{ii) Gross sa'vmgs from abohtion of posts, etc 11,33 

{^^^) Cuts m pay of existmg stafi 50,00 

[iv) Pensionary contributions on (m) and {im) at 8 2 per cent 5,03 


The sa'vmgs from contingent and other expenditure shown at item (^) above are 
included in the sa-vmg from the economy campaign which has been taken into 
account Purther, it has been decided by Government that cuts m pay of 
existing estabhshment ivill not affect the amounts of pension of the staff and 
consequently the sa'vmg under pensionary contribution shown at item (w) 
will be considerably less Lastly, some of the savings mcluded under item (w) 
above are still under the consideration of Government 

The total economies in a full year from the retrenchment proposals which 
have been accepted by Government but stiU remain to be carried out are as 
follows — 

Gross savmgs from abohtion of posts 7,13 

Cuts m pay , 50,00 

Pensionary contnbution . . 58 


Total 


57,71 


Assu min g that only three months savmgs will accrue m the current year and 
the full amount in the next, the gross sa'vmg ■will be 14,43 m the current year and 
57 ,71 m,the next The net sa'vmg from retrenchment "will be less because pay- 
ments will be due to the retrenched staff as compensation It is not possible at 
present to make any detailed estimates of this expenditure but for purposes of 
this note it 'will be sufficient to estimate it at Es 2 lakhs m the current year and 
Es 5 lakhs m the next The net sa'vmg from retrenchment may, therefore, be 
estimated at 12,43 m the current year and 52,71 in the next 


i 
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13. The forecast for 1931-32 may be summarised as follows — 

Sanctioned 

unreduced Forecast, 

budget, 1931-32 

1931-32 


Revenue „ 

10,96,05 

10,79,00 

Expenditure charged to departmental revenue 

12,37,24 

12,37,24 

Deduct savmgs from economy campaign 


15,34 

Further retrenchment 


12,43 

Total savings 


27,77 

Net expenditure . 

12,37,24 

12,09,47 

Profit-f- "I 

—1,41,19 

—1,30,47 

Loss — J 


It will be seen that as a result of the various measures, for mcreasmg reve- 
nue, and of economy and retrenchment, the anticipated loss on the workmg of 
the Department may be expected to be reduced by about Rs 11 lakhs 

Forecast for 1931-32 

14 In spite of economy certain increases m the expenditure of the 
Department are bound to occur Increments have to be granted , and because 
of the revisions of pay sanctioned in the last few years it is to be feared that the 
pay bill of the Department has not reached a stable stage where the savings due 
to the retirement of the highly paid personnel are sufkcient to meet the 
increased cost of increments It has been stated earlier that the average annual 
increase m expenditure during the last four years was 51,90, but that it fell to 
22,21 in the year 1930-31 A rough computation of the cost of annual incre- 
ments places them at about the same figure The savings from the general 
economy campaign, viz , 16 34 would, therefore, be absorbed by the mevitable 
morease in the pay bill due to grant of mcrements As a first approximation, 
therefore, the working expenses, etc, durmg 1932-33 may be put down at 
12,37,24 From this amount should be deducted the net savings estimated at 
52,71 from a full year’s effect of retrenchment so that the expenditure charged 
to departmental revenue may be forecasted at 1 1 ,84,53, the profit or loss on the 
working of the Department during 1932-33 will thus be — 

Revenue . . 11,61,00 

Expenditure . . . . 11,84,64 

-33,64 


Net loss 


« « 
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Eecommendations of the Posts and Teleqeaphs Accounts 
Enquiry Committee 

15 No account lias been taken in tbe various figures given so far in tins 
note of tbe recommendations of tbe Posts and Telegraphs Accounts Enquuy 
Committee wbose report is still under tbe consideration of Grovernment Tbe 
results of tbeir recommendations on tbe budget for 1931-32 have been given by 
tbe Committee m paragraphs 190-191 of tbeif Report * They estimated that if 
all tbeir defimte recommendations are adopted, tbe estimated loss of 
Ks 1,41,19,000 will be reduced to Es 91,91,000 In other words, tbe commercial 
accounts of tbe Department would be improved by Es 49,28,000 Tbe amount 
of tbe improvement is m some cases based on tbe volume of unremunerative 
traffic Assummg that tbe number of Press telegrams remains unaffected by 
tbe present depression and also that the loss of tbe Department on tbe bandl- 
mg of this traffic even after retrenchment has been effected remams tbe same, 
tbe same amount of benefit may be forecasted for 1932-33 Tbe results of tbe 
commercial workmg of tbe Department durmg tbe current and tbe next years 
would then be — 

1931-32 1932-33. 

Loss as shown m paragraphs 13 and 

14 . —1,30,47 —33,54 

Adjust benefit from Accounts Enquiry 

Committee’s recommendations -{-49,28 -{-49,28 


Profit (-f) or Loss (— ) —81,19 d-15,74 


It will thus be seen that, if all tbe definite recommendations of tbe Accounts 
Enquiry Committee are accepted by Government, tbe commercial account of 
tbe Department wdl show a profit of 15,74 in 1932-33 due to tbe re-adjustment 
of accounts, the enhanced tariffs, tbe economy campaign and tbe retrench- 
ment proposals This figure is perhaps too optimistic as it is based on tbe 
assumption that tbe mcrease due to mcrements and other inevitable causes will 
be covered by tbe results of tbe general economy campaign which will contmue 
m force If a lump provision of Es 7 lakhs is made for this assumption prov- 
mg incorrect, tbe profit for 1932-33 would be reduced to Es 9 lakhs 

16 Tbe factors affectmg tbe revenue of tbe Department are so difficult 
of estimation that any attempt to forecast tbe results of tbe workmg of tbe 
Department m 1933-34 and subsequent years would mvolve a large number 
of arbitrary assumptions It is expected that the savmg of Es 50 lakhs a 
year from tbe temporary cuts m pay of existmg estabbsbment would disappear 
in that year There mil also be a certain mcrease m expenditure though 
it IS expected that by that year tbe salary biU of tbe existmg establishment 
will have become stable and tbe disturbmg effects of tbe revisions of pay 
sanctioned durmg tbe past few years will have passed away On tbe other side 
it IS not unreasonable to expect that tbe economic depression will also begm 
to show signs of ameboration and tbe revenues of tbe Department will begm 
their upward swing Lastly, durmg tbe 16 months or so tbatremam between 
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now and April 1933, the recommendations of the Eetrenchment Committee 
as regards future rates of pay will, if accepted hy Government, hegm to make 
their influence felt m a small way "Whether the savmgs m expenditure from 
the reduced scales of pay and the mcrease m revenue will be sufficient to cover 
the cost of restormg temporary cuts m the pay of existmg estabhshmehta 
and other mevitable mcreases m expenditure is more than can be estimated 
at present, but it is perhaps not bemg tmduly optimistic if it be assumed that 
the accounts for 1933-34 wiU show either a small profit or a small loss, though 
the latter is the more likely contmgency The year 1934-35 may perhaps be 
taken as the year of defimte recovery, and a small profit may be expected 

17 It wiU be appreciated that m the disturbed economic conditions rulmg 
at present all estimates are as likely to prove mcorrect as correct 

18 With reference to the suggestion made at the meetmg of the Pubhc 
Accounts Committee, on the 24th November 1931, that it might be advisable 
to institute a further enquiry m connection with Posts and Telegraphs finan- 
ces, I make the followmg observations 

19 As mdicated by the Hon’ble the Chairman of the Committee, there 
are three steps obviously necessary m this connection, which as noted above 
have already been taken Fvrst, to make sure that the accounts upon which 
we base our conclusions are correctly drawn up this is the subject of the 
recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs Accounts Enquiry Committee 
which IS now receivmg the attention of Government Second, the adoption 
of all possible measures of retrenchment this is bemg attended to m connection 
with the Eeport of the Eetrenchment Advisory Comimttee Third, the 
raismg of additional revenue, which has already been arranged for by the 
adoption of revised postal and telegraph charges 

20 I understand, however, that what the Hon’ble the Chairman has m mmd 
IS the possibility of some further improvements (i) m the matter of economies, 
hy the adoption of better methods of workmg such as may not naturally have 
engaged the attention of the Eetrenchment Committee , and {ii) by way of 
securmg additional revenue m ways not so immediately obvious as by merely 
raismg existing charges , for instance, by devffiopment of existmg services (tele- 
phones 2), or the provision of new services 

21 With regard to this, which it is understood is what the Chauman 
was disposed to think might usefully form the subject of further enquiry, I 
suggest that, on the understandmg that these further possibihties will receive 
my close attention with an open mmd m consultation with the most experienced 
members of the Posts and Telegraphs staff, and that a report will be sub- 
mitted to the Pubhc Accoimts Committee a year hence, it is desuable to 
suspend further consideration of the question of obtammg outside expert 
assistance 

22 I am authorised to add that the suggestion just made has the support 
of the Hon’ble Member m charge of the Department of Industries and Labour. 
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APPENDIX XXin. 

Memoiandom companng the total amotmt o£ votable and non-votable items o£ 
expenditure smce 1925-26, fumished by the Pmance Department on the 
2nd December 1931 with reference to paragraph 10 of the Proceedings 


In their first meetmg held on Monday, the 23rd November 1931, the 
Pubhc Accounts Committee desired to have a Memorandum comparmg the 
total amount of votable and non-votable items of expenditure smce 1925-26 
to enable it to exa min e the suggestion that the total amount of expenditure 
submitted to the vote of the Assembly as compared -with non-voted had been 
reduced durmg the last few years 

2 A statement is appended (Annexure A) showmg a distribution of the 
total expenditure (Civil excludmg Posts and Telegraphs, Railways and Mih- 
tary) of the Central Government as between “ Voted ” and “ Non-Voted ” 
durmg the period 1925-26 to 1931-32 The figures have been entered m the 
statement (Annexure A) m the foUowmg three groups . — 

{i) Expenditure charged to Revenue. 

{^^) Capital expenditure not charged to Revenue 

(^^^) Disbursements of Loans and Advances 

3 It will be seen that the voted expenditure charged to revenue has risen 
from Rs 16,09 lakhs m 1925-26 to Rs 19,18 lakhs m 1931-32, — ^the corres- 
pondmg non-voted amoimt havmg fallen from Rs 28,54 lakhs to Rs 27,64 
lakhs The percentage of voted expenditure to the total has risen from 36% 
in 1925-26 to 41% m 1931-32 

4 As regards expenditure charged to Capital, the voted amount has 
fallen from Rs 1,76 lakhs m 1925-26 to Rs 91 lakhs m 1931-32 and the non- 
voted amount risen from Rs 3 lakhs to Rs 11 lakhs A statement givmg 
details of the voted and the non-voted figures imder the various heads, is ap- 
pended (Annexure B) It will appear from this, that the apparent fall under 
“ Voted ” and rise under “ Non-Voted ” is due to wide fluctuations m the 
expenditure itseH under the different classes 

5 The vote under “ Disbursement of loans and advances ” is more or less 
formal The variation is mainly due to transactions under the head Provm- 
Dial Loans Fund ” 

6 Takmg the total figures the peicentage of voted expenditure to the total 
has risen from 50 m 1925-26 to 51 m 1931-32 

7 The Appropriation Accounts of the Accountant General, Central 
Revenues, give m each year any changes m classification from voted to non-voted 
and wee versa, wde paragraph 17 of the latest Appropriation Accounts, i.e., 
for 1929-30, which refers to the classification of expenditure on residences of 
ecclesiastical ofi&cers as “ voted ” with effect from that year 

) 
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ANNEXUEE B TO APPEOT)IX XXHI. 


Statement showing details of expenditure charged to capital during the years 

1925-26 and 1931-32, 



1925-26. 

1931-32 (Budget). 


Voted 

Non- 

voted 

Voted 

Non- 

voted 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1 

Rs 

(3onstr\iction of Irrigation, 
etc , works 

—96,675 

1 

64,000 ! 

1 

3,000 

Capital Outlay on Vizaga- 
patam Port 

64,76,753 | 

1 

1 

43,15,000 

3,000 

Initial Expenditure on New 
Capital at Delhi 

95,57,4-44 

3,48,740 

21,63,000 

3,09,000 

Other works not charged to 
Revenue Capital Outlay 
on Security Printing 

Press 

j 16,39,618 

1 

1 

• 

! 

—3,94,000 

• • 

Capital Outlay on Currency 
Note Press 

• • 

1 

5,000 

• • 

Commuted value of pen- 
sions 

• 


29,90,000 

7,48,000 


1,75,77,140 

3,48,740 

91,43,000 

10,63,000 


c 
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APPENDIX XXIV. 

Note on the separate exhibition of the expenditure on the Commercial (Purchase, 
Inspection and Testing) and non-Commercial (Development of Industries) 
activities of the Indian Stores Department, furnished by the Chief Controller 
of Stores with reference to paragraph 139 of the Proceedings of the Pubhc 
Accounts Committee relatmg to the Accounte of 1928-29. 


The question of separate exhibition of the expenditure on development of 
Industries, educational and research work mcluded in the activities of the 
Indian Stores Department has been exarmned m consultation with the Audit 
Officer, Indian Stores Department, and the Director of Commercial Audit 

While it 13 recogmsed that it is impossible to divide the expenditure of the 
Department over its commercial and non-commercial activities accurately, 
an attempt has been made to meet the wishes of the Pubhc Accounts Com- 
imttee m the matter, by aUocatmg the various items of expenditure over the 
two sections on the basis of proportions which have been fixed with due regard 
to the nature of work devolving on different sections of the Department The 
basis of allocation settled m close and prolonged consultation with the Audit 
Officer, Indian Stores Department, and accepted by the Director of Commer- 
cial Audit, is explamed in the foUowmg paragraphs 

The Indian Stores Department is divided over the foUowmg eight main 
sections — ' 

(x) The Headquarters Administration Section 
(ii) The Headquarters Inspection Section. 

(iw) The Headquarters Purchase Sections 
(xv) The Headquarters InteUigence Section. 

{v) The Provincial Inspection Circles 
(w) The Provincial Purchase Circles. 

(m) The Government Teat House 
{mil) The Metallurgical Inspectorate 

Each section is dealt with below serially. 

(^) Headquarters AdmxmstraUon Section — ^The Administration Section is 
responsible for the general control and supervision over the work of the remam- 
mg sections and the entire expenditure of this Section is distributed propor- 
tionately over the various sections as Headquarters A dmin istration charge. 
No expenditure, therefore, appears under this Section in the Profit and Loss 
Account of the Department 
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(^^) Headquarters Insfection Section, — Tt? stafi of the Inspection Section 
in the oflSlce of the Chief Controller of Stores, besides controlling the Provincial 
Inspectorates, the Government Test House and. the Metallurgical Inspectorate, 
and assistmg the Purchase Branches m then: work by supplymg drawmgs, 
specifications, standard samples and techmcal advice generally, devotes a 
considerable portion of its time to industrial development, some of its activities 
in this direction being standardisation and preparation of specifications to smt 
Indian manufacturers, ofi:ermg techmcal advico to manufacturers and consu- 
mers, issmng techmcal pubhcations and mamtaimng an exhibition of Indian 
products It IS estimated that at least 1/lOth of the tune of the Inspection 
Branch at Headquarters is devoted to work m connection with encouragement 
of Indian industries and is not directly connected with the business activities of 
the Stores Department, on which fees are earned It has, therefore, been 
decided to allocate 1/lOth of its total expenditure to the “ Non-Commercial ” 
section of the account and to include this amount m the non-commercial 
section of the Profit and Loss account of the Inspection Circles as a whole 
The remaimng 90%, which represents supervision of the Inspection Branch of 
the Department mcluding the Government Test House and the Metallurgical 
Inspectorate, is distnbuted as Headquarters Charges m the accounts of the 
Provincial Inspectorates (commercial and non-commercial) Government Test 
House and the Metallurgical Inspectorate 

As an exception to the above arrangement, it has been decided to include 
the whole of the expenditure on the traimng of Proliationary Assistant Engi- 
neers and on the Inchan Branch of Consulting Bngmeers (which will be abohsh- 
ed on the 30th November 1931) m the non-commerqial section of the account, 
as this expenditure is incurred m the mterest of training of Indian candidates 
for employment m the Department and development of Indian mdustries, 
respectively 

(m) Headquarters Purchase Sections — ^The of&cers of the Purchase Sections 
at Headquarters devote an appreciable portion of their time to mterviewmg 
representatives of firms and drscussmg with them techmcal details with the 
object of encouragmg manufacture of stores of various descriptions m India 
They also advise the Intelhgence Section m the scrutmy of home mdents and 
registration of firms The subordmate stafi is employed on such work to a 
much lesser degree It has been decided to debit 10% of the expenditure on 
Gazetted staff to the Non-Commercial Section and the entire remammg ex- 
penditure to the Commercial Section The Headquarters Administration 
charges debited to the Purchase Branch will be allocated over the commercial 
and non-commeicial sections m the same proportion as the total of the com- 
mercial section (excludmg cost of Audit and Accounts and Headquarters Ad- 
mrmstration charges) bears to that of the other section 

{iv\ Headquarter Intelligence Section — This section deals with registration 
of firms, scrutmy of home mdents, mamtenance of copies of contracts placed 
by the Duector-General, India Store Department, London, for comparison of 
prices, preparation of a bi-monthly list of stores mdented for by Government 
Departments m India from abroad, calculation of comparative rates and mam- 
tenance of statistics and a library of books of reference and catalogues. Con- 
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Biderable portion, of tins work relates to non-commercial activities of the Depart- 
ment and the followmg’ allocation has been arrived at — 

Intelligence 

, Admmis- Commer- Non- 

t ration cial Commer- 

cial 

Per cent Per cent Per cent. 

Pay and allowances, etc , of the Deputy 
Director of Administration and Litelli- 

gence 40 40 20 

Pay and allowances, etc , of the Assistant 
Director of Administration and Intelh- 

gence 90 1 9 

All other items 66-2/3 33 1/3 

As no separate Profit and Loss Account for the Intelhgence Branch is 
exhibited m the Appropriation Accounts the Account of this bianch is mcluded 
in both the sections of the Purchase Branch 

{v) Provincial Inspection Gxrcles — 

(y?) Promncial Purchase Cxtcles — 

As m the case of the Purchase Branch at Headquarters, more time of the 
Gazetted stafi m the Provmcial Inspection and Purchase Circles is employed on 
educational and research work than of the subordinate stafi It has, therefore, 
been decided to distribute the expenditure on the former stafi m the proportion 
of 95% (commeicial) and 5% (non-commercial) and on the latter m the pro- 
portion of 977^% (commercial) and 24% (non-commercial) 

The expenditure on technical equipment, cost of tests carried out at the 
Government Test House or the Metallurgical Inspectorate and the charges 
made by the Director-General, India Store Department, Loudon, for mspections 
m the country of ongm and by other authorities for mspections m India on be- 
half of the Stores Department, will be debited whoUy to the Commercial 
Section 

The expenditure on the remaining heads of account, viz , contmgencies, 
petty works and repairs, mterest, depreciation. Stationery and Prmtmg and 
Headquarters charges, will be allocated in the proportion of 97-1% (commercial) 
and 2-|% (non-commercial) 

It may be mentioned here that l/6th expenditure of the mspection circles 
meurred m connection with departmental orders is transferred from the 
Inspection to the Purchase Branch, for techmeal advice rendered by 
the Inspection Branch m preparmg specifications, setthng tenders, etc 
This expenditure has been treated as wholly commercial 

(m^) Government Test Houses — It has been decided to treat the Govern- 
ment Test House, Ahpore, as a purely service organisation to be mamtamed 
at the expense of the State on the hues of the National Physical Laboratory 
and the Chermcal Eesearch Laboratory m England A debit and credit will 
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be taken in tbe account of tbe Test House for Headquarters supervision and 
for work done for tbe Department at tbe Test House, respectively, by fer 
contra credit and debit in tbe accounts of tbe other organisations Tbe fmal 
net expenditure on tbe institution will be included in tbe Non-Commercial 
Section of the account Tbis decision it is understood is m accordance witb 
tbe conclusion arrived at by tbe Stores, Prmtmg and Stationery Ketrencb- 
ment Sub-Committee on tbe subject 

Tbe Test House at Bombay bas been closed on tbe 19tb October 1931. 
In tbe accounts for 1930-31 and 1931-32, 10 per cent of its expenditure under 
all beads will be treated as Non- Commercial and 90 per cent as Commercial 
Tbis institution was mamtamed cbiefly for departmental purposes and bas 
not, therefore, been treated as a Non-Commercial service organisation like 
tbe Government Test House, Abpore 

(vl^^) Metallurgical Inspectorate — Though assistance to Indian Industries 
IS rendered by tbe Inspectorate m several directions, tbe proportion of its 
Non-Commercial activities is comparatively small It bas, tberefoie, been 
decided to treat tbe whole of tbe expenditure of this organization as “ Com- 
mercial ” 

Accounts and Audit 

Tbe work relatmg to tbe audit payment and accountmg of contractors* 
bills IS wholly commercial Tbe Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department, bas 
estimated that tbe estabhsbment sanctioned for these items of work m tbe 
Audit Office is about 80 per cent of tbe total sanctioned strength for tbe 
work m connection with tbe Indian Stores Department as a whole Eighty 
per cent of tbe total audit cost should, therefore, be distributed over tbe 
various branches under tbe commercial sections alone ivitb reference to tbe 
direct expenditure under these sections and tbe rema inin g 20 per cent should 
be allocated to both Commercial and Non-Commercial Sections with reference 
to tbe direct expenditure under tbe two Sections As a working arrangement 
it bas been decided, on tbe suggestion of tbe Audit Officer, Indian Stores 
Department, to take 90 per cent of tbe total audit cost agamst tbe Com- 
mercial Section and 10 per cent agamst tbe Non-Commercial Section 

Summary 

A statement summarismg tbe conclusions arrived at is appended. 
(Annexure A’’*) 


*AIso see Annexure B supplied by the Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department. 
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’*■ 90 per cont of the total expenditure to be divided over oommeroial sections and 10 per cent over non-commeroial sections in the proportion of 
direct expenditure of each 
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APPENDIX XXV. 

! 

.Note containing mstractions as to'how to interpret, and what points to look 
for in, Railway Statistics, famished by the Railway Department with 
reference to paragraph 14 of the Report o! the Pubhc Accounts Committee 
on the Accounts of 1928-29 


1 These remarks may be smtably prefaced by a quotation from an article 
on “ Practical Railway Operation ” by Mr T Bernard Hare, who said — 

“ It 18 most important to review systematically the different aspects of 
railway operation to discover whether fresh and more efficient 
methods of workmg can be substituted for those hitherto accepted 
as satisfactory The selection of the correct method of setting out 
the case is of paramount importance If the facts can clearly be 
represented so that their proper relation to each other may be 
appreciated, even though their respective values cannot be re- 
duced to a common denommator, the mdication of the correct 
course of action is often apparent For some, the graphical 
method seems ahnost ideal , for others, a comparison of the theo- 
retical ‘ possible ’ with the ‘ actual ’ , m a few cases a purely 
statistical analysis is sufficient, thou gh as a rule, owmg to the 
difficulty of brmgmg the whole of the different fa ctors mto what- 
ever figures may be chosen as umt, the statistics available 
do httle more than mdicate the places where further mvestigation 
might bear fruit and necessitate some other method for the mves- 
tigation proper ” 

2. Two broad hues of mvestigation may be followed, though even these 
overlap — firstly what transport has been dealt with, and secondly how efficient- 
ly has it been handled 

3 After considermg the total volume of traffic, both coachmg and goods, it 
IS sometimes important to get down to details In the case of coachmg, mam 
Ime and suburban traffic differ so wndely m respect of the average distance 
travelled per passenger that a large percentage drop m suburban passenger 
traffic might not make a very appreciable faUmg of m the total passenger re- 
ceipts, whereas a drop m the mainlme traffic would probably be reflected by 
an almost equal percentage dechne m the total earnmgs 

4 Statistically a mam Ime passenger is of greater relative importance on 
account of the higher rate of average receipts which he represents 

5 So also the proportions of I, II and III class passengers should be 
exammed and the average distance ti; 3 iVeUed by each class. 

6. It might be found that 90 per cent of the I class passengers travelled 
over 300 miles while 90 per cent of the HI class passengers travelled less than 
30, so that the passenger miles per passenger would be much greater for the 
passengers paymg the higher rates of fares. 
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7 Similaxly for goods traffic, tlie proportion of the total traffic represented 
by each mam commodity must be considered, and more particularly whether 
any heavy dechne has occurred m goods which normally move m full wagon 
loads and over long distances It is useful to note how a falhng ofE m the aver- 
age wagon load affects the results of operation* 

8 For mstance, a combmation of good operatmg factors might lead to a 
marked reduction m the coal consumption m relation to the total work done, z e , 
per 1,000 gross ton miles, but still the consumption per 1,000 net ton miles and 
consequently the cost of coal m relation to the amount of revenue earnmg 
freight handled might stiU be the same, as, or even more than, it was before 

9. The proportion of loaded to empty wagons would have a similar efiect 

10 The mvestigation of the statistics of the operatmg factors themselves 
rather than of the final results is more useful for seemg where improvements 
have been made or where perhaps further improvement is possible 

11 The chief pomts to look for here are the use which has been made of 
locomotive power and of rollmg stock and the efficiency with which they have 
been handled 

12 These aspects are brought out m many ways but among the most im- 
portant figures are those which show the number of engmes, vehicles and wa- 
gons on the Ime or m use daily and the number of engmes available for use and 
m good repair stored 

13 The next important thmg is to see what use has been made of these 
umts of transportation, how many miles a day they have run and how many 
tons (or passengers) a day they have either hauled or earned 

14 There are many figures which mdicate these results but the simplest 
are naturally — 

Engme I T Engme ^ 

Vehicle Smiles per day per •< Vehicle Von the hne or m use 

Wagon J [_ Wagon J 

gL }‘o--lesper ( | 

Passenger miles per vehicle mile 

15 Another very mstructive factor to watch is the coal consumption m 
relation to work done, and m this connection the words of the President of the 
Pio Grande Western Eail-Road are mterestmg and valuable He said — 

“ Fuel consumption is the best mdex I can find to show the degree of 
operatmg efficiency enjoyed by a rad-road And the reason for 
this IS that every operatmg improvement virtually is reflected m 
a savmg m fuel If you improve your roadbed, and mamtam 
it m good condition, the results wdl show m fuel economy If 
your locomotives are kept up to a high standard, the savmg m 
coal IS accordmgly reflected Likewise, the efficiency of tram 
I crews may be translated mto dollars saved m fuel conservation.” 
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APPENDIX XXVI. 

/ 

Memorandum regardmg cost oi acauisifaon and preparation of the Ghittagong 
landmg ground, furnished by the Director of Civil Aviation on the 1st 
December 1931 ( vide paragraph 134 of the Proceedings). 


The figures relatmg to the acquisition and preparation of the Chittagong 
landing ground required by the Public Accounts Committee are as foUows — 

Rs 

Acquisition . 69,227 '1 

Preparation . 1,54,059 VEstimated 

Buildmga < . 4,959 J 


2,18,245 


3 The expenditure has been mcurred m the financial years shewn 
below — 




Rs 

1929-30 

• 

52,386 

1930-31 

• • 

90,983 

1931-32 


75,364 


Actual 

Subject to adjustment 
Subject to adjustment 


2,18,733 Subject to adjustment of accounts 
for 1930-31 and 1931-32 


3. The work la on the pomt of bemg completed 
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APPENDIX XXm 

Memorandnm by the Auditor General on the Report of the Railway 
Retrenchment Sub-Committee m so far as the Report relates to Railway 
Audit and Accounts. 


The Government of India m makmg their recommendations to the Secre- 
tary of State on the proposals of the Retrenchment Sub-Committee which 
dealt (in the mam) with Civil Accounts and Audit, forwarded a memorandum 
in which I expressed my views on the proposals m question , and the Secretary 
of State m replymg has said that, as the Auditor General considers that the 
adoption of the Government of India’s recommendations is compatible with 
efficiency, he accepts them. I assume the Government of India will follow the 
same procedure in the case of Railway Audit, and I have accordmgly the 
honour to submit m this memorandum my views on the proposals of the Rail- 
way Retrenchment Sub-Committee relatmg to that subject For obvious rea- 
sons it will be necessary for me to touch here and there on proposals which have 
been made by the same Sub-Committee m regard to Railway Accounts It is 
common knowledge that requirements m the matter of audit must depend 
amongst other thmgs on the efficiency of the connected accounts organisation 
m its three maur functions of — 

(а) Accountmg, 

(б) internal check (implymg responsibility to the Finance Department), 

and 

(c) reportmg to the Legislature 

2 My present position is that I must dissent very strongly from the 
specific recommendations of the Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee which 
it has put forward as its first alternative means of reducmg expenditure on audit 
to the extent which the Sub-Committee considers to be necessary on financial 
grounds. I will give, later m this memorandum, my reasons for this attitude , 
but it 13 desirable that I should first of all comment on certam pomts taken by 
the Sub-Committee m its general discussion of the accounts and audit problem 
presented to it. 

3 The greater part of the general discussion m question is unexceptionable 
from my pomt of view , and the conclusions generally follow the technical evi- 
dence given There are, however, certam passages m this part of the report 
which it 18 necessary for me to criticise 

In the first place the Committee observes as follows — 

“ We are somewhat puzzled as to the doubts expressed by the Auditor 
General (m regard to the efficiency of the Railway Accounts 
Offices) when we remember that, of the accoimts staff on the five 
Railways under State management at present, about half, * 
* * * * had been— and that not a long tune ago — sunder 

his control, and that on the rest though the staff had been imder 
a Railway Company he had been satisfied with a much smaller 
amount of audit at the time.” The Committee contmues m 
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regard to tlie Military; ^Accounts Department “ lie (the Auditor 
General) seems to have more confidence m an orgamsation like 
the Mili tary Accounts Department Avhich was never under his 
control than m'an orgamsation half of Avhich has passed from his 
control m the recent past, and can be assumed to have retamed 
m a large degree their general outlook on the activities of the 
railway ” 

If I may say so, the Committee had at any rate no cause to be ‘puzzled 

^ if ^ ^ * 

V :(: 4: 4: -t* 4: 


In my evidence I gave my reasons, as I thought quite defimtely 
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In ]udgmg of the sufficiency of an accountmg orgamsation to meet the 
requirements of the present constitution it appears to me that there are two 
mam pomts on which it is necessary to have a sohd assurance, namely, — 

(1) that m its function of internal check the accoimtmg organisation is 

trained both to bo techmcally efficient, and to bo mdependent m 
its criticism of irregularities in the financial admmistration of the 
expenditure and revenue for the accounts of Avhich it is respon* 
sible , 

(2) that in the accountmg orgamsation the arrangements from top 

to bottom, mcludmg for example, the Controller of Railway 
Accounts and his staff and also the Chief Accounts Officers 
of individual Railways, are so designed as to be able to provide 
a critical and informative analysis of the Appropriation Accounts 
of Railways as a whole 

In propounding the above, I take as my hypothesis that the Legislature 
must contmue to have the means of financial control on uhich it has so far 
exphcitly insisted, and which hitherto it has been the policy of Government to 
furmsh I beheve I am right in saying that the Fmancial Commissioner 
himself acknowledges that if the expenditure on Railway Accounts and Audit 
were curtailed to the extent proposed by the Retrenchment Sub-Committee it 
would not be possible in future to give the Legislature quite the same assu- 
rances, facdities and information as in the past , and that his mchnation 
would be to raise the issue whether it would not be proper for the Legislature 
to abate its requirements m this matter in favour of securmg a substantial 
reduction m direct outlay on accounts and audit, and on a general assurance 
bemg given that m actual fact the financial mterests of Government would 
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be safeguarded, by economical admmistrative arrangements Here agam 
I would ask tbe Government of India in considermg tbis pomt to refer to tlie 
passages m my letter on tbe Eailway Appropriation Accounts for 1929-30 
wbicb I have already quoted 

4 In a passage wbicb I bave already reproduced, tbe Eetrencbment 
Sub-Committee makes tbe statement that tbe Auditor General bad m tbe past 
been satisfied witb a mucb smaller amount of audit of accounts wben tbe 
accounts were under tbe control of a Eailway Company Tbe Eetrencb- 
ment Sub-Committee also observes “ even tbe present extended audit on 
Company-managed Imes is veiy mucb less extensive than tbe audit on State- 
managed lines, and everybody is agreed tbat if tbe two should be differen- 
tiated it IS in tbe case of tbe State-managed lines tbat less extensive and in- 
tensive check can be permitted m view of tbe fact tbat, in some respects at 
least, tbe mteiests of tbe Company under whose orders tbe accounts staff are, 
are divergent fiom tbe mteiests of Government, on whose behalf tbe test audit 
is conducted ” It is not m fact correct to say tbat tbe Auditor General in 
India bad been satisfied with a mucb smaller amount of audit Tbe extent 
of tbe audit in question was pi escribed originally by tbe Government of India 
at a tune wben tbe Auditor General in India did not exist, and wben bis pre- 
cursor, tbe Comptroller General, bad not tbe statutory responsibibty for tbe 
efficiency of audit which now is imposed upon tbe Auditor General m India 
Actually my predecessor, tbe first Auditor General in India under tbe present 
reformed Constitution, held definitely tbe view tbat tbe old proportion of audit 
of tbe accounts of Company-managed Eailways was inadequate He recom- 
mended, and tbe Government of India and tbe Secretary of State sanctioned, 
tbe scheme known as tbe scheme of extended audit on Compames’ Eailways 
which IS now in force as an experiment Tbe expeiiment has not yet suffici- 
ently advanced to enable a considered judgment to be arrived at regarding 
tbe merits and tbe necessity of tbe more extensive audit , and for tbe present 
all that can be said in legaid to this matter is tbat it has not been proved 
whether tbe extension of audit has been justified or, on tbe other band, is 
adequate to tbe pubbc requirements involved 

Q < f ^ ^ H- A- 1 

6 In tbe discharge of my responsibility foi tbe efficiency of audit, I con- 
sider tbat Eailway audit under tbe present Constitution, must be such as 
will fulfil tbe foUowmg conditions namely — 

(a) Tbe audit of mdividual financ al transactions and of tbe processes 

and procedure of accountmg must be sufficient to give tbe 
Auditor General himself a reasonable degree of assurance tbat 
tbe financial a dminis tration of all tbe Eadways is m all reason- 
able probabibty bemg conducted correctly and regularly over 
tbe whole field 

(b) Tbe Auditor General must be placed m a position to certify con- 

scientiously tbat all reasonable steps have been taken to 
ascertam tbat tbe whole Eailway Account is a correct account 
properly prepared and presented 
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(c) The Auditor General as a result of lus audit must be ab’e to present 
a reasonably adequate report on the Appropriation Accounts 
and the results of Appiopriation Audit 

Of course, if the standard of the reqmrements of the Legislature is abated 
the position would be changed But assuming present reqmrements to con- 
tmue I have no hesitation m saying that with the audit stall which would le- 
mam after carrymg out the recommendations of the Sub-Committee, and 
with the concomitant weakening of the accounts organisation which would 
result from an acceptance of the simultaneous lecommendations of the Sub- 
Committee under this head, it uould be impossible foi the tliiee conditions 
which I have stated to be fulfilled 

I do not thmkitisnecessaiy forme to discuss this aspect of the matter at 
much greater length, but I thinlc it is desirable that I should give t\\ o specific 
illustrations of the objection which I ha\e heie endeavoured to present In 
the first place the Sub-Committee lecommends “ as regards the airangements 
for audit on individual railways, u c consider that the best suggestion is to 
substitute for the present system of concuricnt audit a periodical test check 
on the basis of every Railway being fully inspected once in 18 montlis or two 
years” Under such a system of audit, uhat soit of audit certilicite appU- 
cable to the Railway Accounts as a whole could the Auditor Geiieial be expect- 
ed to give when the accounts of ceitam whole railway sysrems had not been 
subjected to any form of audit durmg the period imdei report, the Radway 
accoimt bemg an annual account ^ 

In the second place, the Sub-Committee says ‘ The work of compilation 
of accounts does not, in our opinion, lequire an otficei of the status of the Con- 
troUei of Railway Accounts Wc thmk it can be done in the Raihv.iy Board 
with an additional Deputy Diicctoi of Accounts and a small staff \s’oikmg 
under the Director of Finance” It is m my opinion contrary' to sound ptm- 
ciples of accounts oigaiusition foi the head of th(' oiganisation to be a mccha- 
msm or a Secietaiiat, and not an individual with a clear K' defined peisonal 
responsibility' It also appe ns to me to savoui of uuioality to assume that 
the duty of the central accounts organisation can be confined to compilation 
pure and simple But these things ipai t, it seems to me to be inevitable that 
compilation earned out under the an angement suggested by the Sub-Coimnittee 
could only be mechanical compilation and could not provide for (a) adequate 
presentation of accounts to the administiatii e authorities or (6) informative 
presentation of Appropriation Accounts to the Legislature And, as I have 
pomted out in my letter of the oOth of June on the RaiLvay Appropriation # 
Accounts for 1929-30, adequate mformation on Appropriation Accoimts can- 
not be provided by audit alone, m the absence of proper presentation bv the 
Chief Accountmg Officer 

7 My next point is leally implicit mcertam of my prccedmg observations. 
But it seems to me to be impoitaut to give fiuthei prommence to the proba- 
bility, as it appears to me, that the lecommendations of the Sub-Committee 
regaidmg Railway Audit combmed with those legardmg Railway Accoimts 
would in general promote the tendency which exists of wnderung the gap 
between the Railway Admunstiation and the financial control of the Fmance 
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Department (Ordinary Brancli) and of the Assembly. If I remember rigbtly> 
m dealmg with the last reorganisation of the Railway Board, the Secretary 
of State was defimte m holdmg that while the Bmancial Commissioner, Rail- 
ways, should act on behalf of the Finance Member m supervismg Railway 
Adnmustiation on the financial side, this arrangement should not derogate 
from the constitutional responsibihty of the Fmancial Secretary So far as I 
am aware, this direction of the Secretary of State still holds good and this la 
why I have referred to financial contiol of the Finance Defaitment {Ordinary 
Branch) There has certamly m the past been a body of opmion m the Pubhc 
Accounts Comnnttee which feels that the tendency to which I have refeired has 
been growmg unduly, and is dissatisfied with the position The recommenda- 
tions of the Sub-Committee would undoubtedly have the efiect of brmging 
the accounts orgamsation on mdmdual railways more under the Agent 
and less under the Financial Commissioner than is the case at present In 
other words, commumcations mth the Central Fmance Department would 
to some extent be mterrupted On the other hand, the weakemng of the 
strength of the accounts and audit orgamsations would, as I have already 
shown, dimmish the facihties for control which at any rate the Legislature at 
present possesses These briefly are the mam circumstances which form the 
basis of the proposition stated at the commencement of this paragraph 

8 It IS not essential that m this memorandum and, m view ol the recom- 
mendation which I myself propose to make, it would not be smtable to discuss 
here at any length the various constiuctive suggestions which the Sub-Com- 
mittee has made for the organisation of the reduced audit organisation which it 
had m mmd I must, however, refer to the proposal to abohsh the post of' 
Director of Railway Audit I have already said, m my memorandum discussmg 
the proposals of the Civil Accounts and Audit Retienchment Sub-Committee, 
that it would be impossible to abolish the post of Director of Railway Audit so 
long as the accounts of the Railways in India have to be reported upon collec- 
tively by the Audit Department This, of course, is not the only i eason I c ould 
not m fact agree to the proposal in any circumstances Even if it be assumed 
that the functions and responsibilities of the Auditor General m India should m 
course of time become the same as those of the Auditor General in England, that 
IS to say that the Auditor General becomes the head of a department responsible 
fbi not hing but external audit, and weie given as he would be the necessary stafi 
of Directors of Audit Assistant Diioctois and so forth, I would at once allot 
one of the Directois wholly to the charge of Railway Audit No other aiiange- 
ment would meet the practical necessities of the case^ The Retrenchment 
Sub-Committee itself lecogmses that for the Qo-oidmation of audit procedure 
and the compilation of the Report on the Appropriation Accounts it v,rould be 
necessary, if the Duector of Railway Audit ceased to exist, to add a Gazetted 
officer to the office of the Auditor General This would, m my opmion, be an 
unsuitable unpractical and uneconomical arrangement An Audit Report 
prepared imder such circumstances would be a mechamcal compilation, and 
the arrangement would be open to the same objection as that which I have 
to the method of comp iling the substantive Appropriation Accounts which the 
Sub-Committee has coirespondmgly recommended If there is to be a gazetted 
officer givmg his whole attention to Railway Audit, as I submit there must be 
not only must he be an officer of high status and responsibihty , his charge must 
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be very laigely an executive one and lie should not be merged m the administra- 
tion section of the audit macbme The prmcipal officer m a Eailway Audit 
Department must essentially visit subordmate Eailway Audit Ofi&ces he must 
be m immediate touch with actual work , he must direct and control audit, and 
give to the Auditor General mformation which cannot be conveyed by corres- 
pondence from a distance 

9 I recogmse fully and clearly the present financial necessities of Govern- 
ment and I thmk I have given proof of this m every other discussion which has 
so far taken place m the lecent past regardmg retrenchment of audit activities 
In the present case, however, with the whole position of Government clearly 
before me, I am compelled to mamtain the view which I expressed to the Com- 
mittee that essentially the first step for Government to take is to agiee that Mr 
A C Badenoch, while he is Director of Eadway Audit during this cold weather, 
should mvestigate methodically and scientifically how the separated audit of 
Eadway expenditure and receipts can be safely limited and to what pomts a 
limited audit can best be directed It may be desirable for Government to 
require the matter to be mvestigated on two alternative assumptions, viz , 

(а) that the Public Accounts Committee and the Legislature must 

contmue to receive the information and facdities which they 
receive at present , 

(б) that the Public Accounts Committee and the Legislature wiU abate 

substantially then requirements m this matter 

As I have already explamed in my letter on the Eadway Appropriation 
Accounts of 1929-30, the problem is really a new one We have no long expe- 
rience of the theory and practice of the separated audit of Eadway expenditure 
and receipts , and such experience as we have has not yet been searchmgly 
exammed and analysed I am convmced that the course which I suggest is the 
best course to adopt, and I cannot see how there could be any objection of real 
weight to suspendmg judgment on these particular recommendations of the 
Sub-Committee for a relatively short time in older that we may have somethmg 
more sohd to go upon ^ 

I would suggest m addition that the questions which I have raised, and 
particularly those concerning the Legislature, might be subnutted to the 
Public Accounts Committee for consideration durmg then session at the end of 
this month, m combmation with my letter on the Eadway Appropriation 
Accounts for 1929-30 The latter will m any case be laid before the Pubhc 
Accounts Committee and wdl m itself evoke a discussion of the mam questions 
of prmciple mvolved In this connexion, I venture to submit that it would not 
be correct for Government without the full cognizance of the Legislature 
to take a step which would mvolve a large deprivation of the facihties which 
the Pubhc Accounts Committee and the Legislature have hitherto enjoyed 
or have been supposed to enjoy But whatever view Government may take of 
this aspect of the matter it would be impossible for me to accept responsibihty 
myself for the efficiency of audit reduced to the extent assessed by the Ee- 
trenchment Sub-Committee on, as I have said, an arbitrary basis 
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10 It only remains to toucli upon tlie alternative proposal wlucli tlie 
Retrencliment Sub-Committee itself bas put forward If Government must 
bave savmgs on a large scale on Railway Audit and must take an immediate 
decision mtbe matter, tben as a soimder alternative I would advise tbe reversal 
of tbe separation of accounts from audit on Railways Tbis is a step wbicb, as 
Government now know, is supported by a large body of opmion amongst espe- 
rienced accounts and audit officers m tbis coimtry , and it was actually advocat- 
ed by another of tbe present Retrencbment Sub-Comnuttees — ^tbat deabng 
witb Civd Accounts and Audit In takmg tbis step Government would lose 
tbe advantages of bavmg tbe accounts associated directly witb tbe Admmis- 
tration wbicb tbe Retrencbment Sub-Committee bas described very fairly, and 
wbicb I myself recognised m givmg evidence before tbe Sub-Committee On 
tbe other band, by returnmg to tbe combmed system of accounts and 
audit Government, from tbe pomt of view of mamtammgtbe degree of financial 
control which is generally regarded as necessary m tbe case ol pub be expendi- 
ture, would be takmg essentially a safe course which would at tbe same time 
yield tbe Tria,xmmTn economy m direct costs 
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APPENDIX XXVm. 

Statement showmg the action finally taken by the Government of India on the 
report of the Committee of Enqmry on the Kangra Valley Railv/ay 
furnished by the Railway Department on the 21st December 1931 {vide 
paragraph 20 of the Report and paragraph 199 of the Proceedmgs) 


The report (not prmted here) embodymg the results of the mvestigations 
made hy the Committee of Enquiry into the whole question of the excesses 
over the estimates prepared in connection with the construction of the Kangra 
Valley Railway was placed before the Secretary of State for India, together 
with the observations of the Government of India thereon 

2 After careful consideration of all matters pertment to the case' the 
Secretary of State expressed himself m agreement with the view of the Govern- 
ment of India that the uutial and prmcipal mistake lay m the commencement 
of the project on the basis of maccurate and inadequate data 

3 As, however, most of the officers chiefly responsible had since retired 
from service, the Secretary of State was of opimon that no useful purpose would 
be served by censurmg them, and that to smgle out mdividuals from among 
those who remamed, and who were only m a less degree responsible, would be 
an mvidious distmction which he was not prepared to make 

While, therefore, he was gravely concerned at the excesses over the original 
and subsequent estimates, he did not, in the circumstances, propose to appor- 
tion the blame or to pursue the matter further 

(At the request of the Secretary of State a commumcation in this sense 
was made to Colonel Walton, the Agent of the North Western 
Railv/ay ) 

4 The Secretary of State expressed satisfaction at learnmg that the Rules 
for the preparation of Railway projects had smce been altered by the Railway 
Board, and trusted that any repetition of so unfortunate an experience would 
be avoided thereby. 
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APPENDIX XXIX. 

Note regarding the present system o£ consideration of Mihtary Appropnation 
Accounts by an ad hoc Committee and the functions of the Puhhc Accounts 
Committee m relation to those Accounts, furmshed by the Finance Depart- 
ment on the 15th January 1933 with reference to paragraph 200 of the 
Proceedings. 


At then meeting held on Saturday, the oth December 1931, the Public 
Accounts Committee asked foi a note shoivmg how the present system of con- 
sideiation of the iMiiitaiy Appropnation Accounts by a special Committee 
was evolved and what the proper functions of the mam Committee weie in 
regard to those Accoimts 

2 Eule 51 of the Indian Legislative Eules, which were made in 1920 
under section 67 (1) read with section 129-A of the Government of India Act, 
provides for the constitution of a Committee on Public Accounts for the purpose 
of dealmg wnth the appiopriation accounts of the Governor General m Council 
and the report of the audit officei thereon and such othei matters as the Fmance 
Department may refer to the Committee In the early stages of the issue of 
the audit and appropriation accounts (as the appropriation accounts, etc , 
were then called, and were also described as such in origmal rule 51) relatmg 
to militaiy expendituie it was held by the Government of India that a Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly, such as the Public Accounts Committee, 
could not be called upon to deal with matters relating to irregularities m mih- 
tary expenditure, as the parent body itself, v^z , the Assembly, was not em- 
powered to vote that expenditure It was, however felt that w^hile the Puhhc 
Accounts Committee could not control military expenditure through the in- 
direct channel of audit and appiopiiation accoimts, there ivas some advantage 
m placing the Committee in full possession of accoimts, etc , relating to mih- 
tary expendituie, and givmg it oppoitiimties and facihties for instructing 
itself in regard to it, so that if at some future date it did become the duty of 
that Committee to scrutinise military expenditure it woidd be able immediately 
to step into that duty As a matter of fact, the Public Accounts Committee 
that met m 1923 considered the “ audit report on the Army, Marme and 
Mihtaiy Works Accoimts ” for the year 1921-22, with the assistance of the 
Fmancial Adviser ilihtaiy Fmance, and the l\hhtaTy Accountant General, 
and the Chaiiman prefaced the discussion with the remark that in deahng 
witli the report the Committee was deahng with non-voted expenditure Be- 
sides, a few cases relating to mihtary expenditure had already been referred 
by the Government of In^a to the Public Accounts Committee at the instance 
of the Auditor General, under the proviso to rule 14 of the old rules legardmg 
the Auditor General m India, issued in January 1921, which provided for the 
withdrawal of certam audit objections by the Auditor General oi the principal 
auditor on the Finance Department under takmg to report Ihe cases to the 
Pubhc Accounts Committee 

3 In May 1921, the relations between the Auditor General and the Military 
Accounts Department ivith particular reference to the preparation of the 
annual appropriation and aucht report on mihtary expenditure were discussed 
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departmentally It was agreed, among other things, that so long as military 
expenditure contmued to be non-voted, the Auditor General s report should be 
submitted to the Secretaxy of State, but that copies should be placed before the 
Public Accounts Committee for their nifoimation only It was held that that 
Committee could not have the powers of sciutmy and examination of wit- 
nesses as in the case of voted expendituic, m which they had iv ell-defined powers 
of enquiry At the same time it was considered very desirable th.it the Auditor 
General’s report on mihtary expendituie, with the Appropiiation Report 
on which it was based, should be subject to some definite and responsible 
exammation and Sir Basil Pfiackett, the then Finance jMembcr, undertook 
to arrange for the exammation of the reports by a committee of a departmental 
character under the Finance Department Tins discussion laid the foundation 
of what subsequently came to be known as the ml hoc Committee Thus, 
while the military audit and appropriation accounts foi the years 1021-22 and 

1922- 23 were subimtted to tlie Public Accounts Committee direct, such accounts 
for the year 1023-24, with Auditor General’s comments thereon, u ere scrutmised 
by a special depaitmental committee, m the first instance, composed of the 
Fmance Member, the Financial Secrotaiy and the Armv Secretaiv (the Army 
Secretary was replaced by the Controller of Civ il Accounts in 1 929) The report 
of this ad hoc Committee was then placed before the Public *Vccoimts Committee 
whose position vn-a-vis IMilitaii Appiopriation Acioiints, as then understood, 
can be judged fiom the folloi.mg quotations — 

Paragraph 65 of Puhhc Accounti, Commtllec’i Report on the Account of 

1923- 24 — 

“ In perusing the Audit and Appiopiiation Reports on the Armv Ac- 
counts foi 1923-24 and the Auditoi General’s obseivations there- 
on, VC weie considerably .issisted hy the labouis of the Depirt- 
mental Committee appointed this )car by the Goiernment of 
India to examine the said reports ♦ 

Hhh4-'*!-*4s 

Neveitheless, the Coninuttce feel it meumbent on them in the 
exercise of then general poveis of dealing with and scrutinising 
the whole of the Audit and Appiopriation Accounts of the Gov'- 
einment of India, to oiler a fev gener.il obseri ations on the .\.rmy 
Accounts foi 1923-21, in the hope as expressed by the Depart- 
mental Committee that ‘ the publicity given thereby to the 
observations of the Auditor General and of ouiselves vitlun the 
Aimy would, as in civil admimstration, be saluttuy ” 

Speech made hy Sir Basil Blaclett in the Assembly on the 15th Febi uai y 1926, 
in connection with the motions for Demands for Ejcccss Giants 

I. f ^ If 

" I do not thmk however that he (Mr Rama Aiyangai) is justified, or 
Mr Rangaswaim lyengai is justified, in saying that this Com- 
mittee’s (Pubbe Accounts Committee’s) powers hav'e been 
curtailed I have been I thinlc Chairman of this Committee 
ever smee it first came mto being m 1923, and I have done my 
very best to secure that although, constitutionally perhaps, voted 
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expenditure is the only sort of expenditure in ■which this Com- 
mittee 13 very directly concerned, it should have and has had the 
opportunity of seiutimsmg the non-voted expenditure, of exa- 
mimng my friend, !\rr Sun, on the non-voted expenditure, of 
examming the military expenditure , I agree that it has not been 
possible to allow it to go in the same detad into the non-voted 
expenditure as into the voted, but I have always done my best 
to err on the side of allowmg it to extend the scope of its en- 
quiries rather than restrict it, and I am sure those who have sat 
with me on the Committee will do me the justice to agree that 
this IS so ” 

4 In 1926, the constitutional position of the Public Accounts Comnuttee 
was threshed out by the Fmance Department with the Auditor General and the 
Legislative Depaitmeut in pursuance of the question of the competency of 
that Committee to deal •with matters relatmg to receipts, raised by the Com- 
mittee in paragraph 38 of its report on the accounts of 1923-24 The conclusion 
reached was that the Committee was entitled to offer, in its repoit, criticisms 
and recommendations upon any matter discussed m the audit and appropria- 
tion reports or m the Auditor General’s forwardmg leport, whether such matter 
concerned the accounts of expenditure, voted or non-ioied or those of receipts 

5 Before the Public Accounts Committee met in 1926 to examme the 
appropiiation accounts of 1924-25, it was fully recogmsed as a result of the 
developments, referred to above, that the Mditary Appropriation Accounts 
and comiected documents could, under rule, be submitted diiect to the Public 
Accounts Committee for detailed scrutmy but it was felt that that did not 
debar the Government of India from continumg to depend upon the ad hoc 
Committee for a preliimnary srftmg of those Accounts — an arrangement which 
in VI ew of the highly speciahsed and complicated nature of much of the material 
had been found to possess considerable advantages 

6 Thus constitutionally, the ^Military Appropriation Accounts stand on the 
sam e footmg as the other Appropria,ton Accounts, so far as the right of the 
Pub lie i^ccoimts Committee to deal uuth the Ajipropriation Accounts and con- 
nect ed documents is concerned I)nly a convention has grown up in regard 
to t he Jilditaiy Appropriation Accounts whereby these Accounts are not scruti- 
nise d directly by the Public Accounts Commirtee like other Appropriation 
Acc ounts but pass through a stage of expert exammation by the Mihtary Ac- 
cou nts Committee, as the ad hoc Committee is now called, with the result that 
the Public Accounts Committee has now the benefit of a careful pcohminary 
exa mmation of the material in these documents, by the Mihtary Accounts 
Co mmittee 
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APPENDIX XXX 

Letter from Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt , C S I , C.I E , ICS, Auditor General in 
India, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Pmance Department, 
No. T.-728-Rep /4-31, dated the 30th July 1931. 

Subject — Appropnation Accounts of the Central Government {Civil) foi the 
yeai 1929-30 and the Report thereon of the Accountant General, Central 
Revenues 

Introductory — In accordance with the provisions of rule 15 (1) of the 
Auditor GeneiaFs Rules framed under Section 96D(1) of the Goveirunent of 
India Act, I have the honour to transmit herewith two copies of the Appro- 
priation Accounts of the Cential Government (Civil) for the year 1929-30 
and the report theieon of the Accountant General Central Revenues, together 
with two copies of the Appendix to these documents prepared by the Director 
of Commercial Audit, for submission to the Pubhc Accounts Committee and 
for necessary action by the Government of India The documents deal with 
Cential Civil tiansactions ('excluding those relatmg to Railways and Posts 
and Telegraphs) booked and audited not only by the Accountant General, 
Central Revenues, but also by other accounts and audit officers 

2 Two copies of the accounts of the receipts and disbursements of the 
Secietaiy of State and the High Commissioner for India, on behalf of the 
Central Government, under the heads other than those relatmg to Military 
Services, for the year 1929-30, together with two copies of the relevant Appro- 
priation Accounts and the reports theieon prepared by the Auditor, Indian 
Home Accounts, are also forwarded herewith 

3 I also append a consohdated statement (Statement “ A ” — ^not repro- 
d.uced here, but see Appendix II m which it has been embodied) of all 
Central Voted Giants and Non-voted Appropriations for the year 1929-30 the 
expenditure mcmied aga nst them and the variations between the two 
Rurthei statements (Statements “ B ” and “ C ”) show the excesses over 
‘ Voted ” Grants and ‘ Non-voted ” Appropriations, which requue the vote 
of the Legislative Assembly, and the sanction of the Pmance Department 
of the Government of India, respectively 

4 In dealmg with the Report of the Accountant General, I make two 
imtial assumptions, namely, — 

{a) that the Public Accounts Committee, while studymg generally the 
whole of the Appropriation Accounts and the Report thereon 
will give special attention to ah comments of importance made 
by the Accountant General and to]the connected portions of the 
• Appropriation Accounts , 

(6) that all authorities concerned with the controFmg of grants will 
be required to study carefully, and m detail, those portions of 
the Appropriation Accounts which relate to the grants they 
control, and the connected comments and suggestions of the 
Accountant General, and will be expected to apply the lessons 
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of tlie Appropriation Accounts to their future administration 
of public funds I feel sure that, if an undci standing of this 
kind IS definitely established, the educative effect of appropria- 
tion audit will be greatly promoted without the Public Accounts 
Committee bemg required to enter mto detail to an extent which 
13 neither practicable nor suitable 

The Accounts and the Report have, as usual, been subjected to a close 
scrutmy m my ofifice, and I find myself m gencial agreement ^vlth the mam 
criticisms and observations of the Accountant General It would be unneces- 
sary and imsuitable for me to duphcate m this Icttei individual comments of 
the Accountant General, and accordmgly my own obsoivations will be confined 
to a tew salient mdividual pomts and to suggesting any geneial conclusions of 
value which it seems possible to diaw from a broad view of the results depicted 
m the Appropriation Accoimts and the Report Following the arrangement 
adopted for the fiist time last year, I piesent my comments in groups uhich 
accord, not with the grant or appropriation under which the tiansactions 
commented upon occur, but with the department of Goveinraent responsible 
for the transactions in question For the convenience both of the Committee 
and of the depaitnicntal representatives who may be e.vammed, I propose to 
fmmsh separately, a statement m which brief particulais of the grants and 
appropriations with which eachdepaitment is concerned aie brought together, 
and are coupled with a icference, m each case, to the lelev ant paragraphs of the 
Appropriation Accoimts and of the Appendix, and to any conmient made by 
myself 

Finance Department— General Revluiks. 

5 Accuracy of budget my — The attention of the Committee is invited to 
paragraphs 21 to 26 of the Accoimtant Genoial’s Repoit The next lesult 
under the voted section of the accoimt mdicates a high degiee of accuracy m 
budgetmg It will bo observed, however, from paragraph 2b of the Report 
that the total amoimt of excess duimg the year 1929-30 m the case of voted 
grants was much greater than the corresponding figure in the jear-j 1927-28 
and 1928-29, and this accounts to some extent foi the unusually low per- 
centage of the total savmg exhibited m the net lesult The number of giants 
m which excesses occurred durmg 1929-30 is also laigei than m previous years 
These excesses wTro counterbalanced by savimis imdei bb out of 78 voted grants 
of which the most consideiablc have been brought to notice in paragiapli 22 
of the Report The Public Accounts Committee w ill no doubt thmk it desirable 
to mvestigate the causes of these savmgs, and also the causes of the more im- 
portant excesses noticed in paragraph 21 of the report which require the vmte 
of the Legislative Assembly 

In the non-voted section of the accounts the peicentage of savmg is con- 
siderably higher than in the tliiee piecedmg years, but this is explamed by — 

(1) one particularly large item of savmg to which I shall refer below , 

and 

(2) the fact that the total amount of excess over appropriations was 

considerably less than the corresponding figure for 1927-28 and 

1928-29 
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The large‘ sav ng in the non-voted section of the accounts mentioned above 
was mainly due to the non-utilisation of the provision of £591,900 for the re- 
dempt’on of India’s outstandmg liability m lespect of the Biitish 5 per cent 
War Loan, 1929-47 The ciicumstances m which this occurred have already 
been explained to the Standing Finance Committee Though the steikng 
payment had to be postponed, a correspondmg amount had ro be appropriated 
to reduction and avoidance of debt m the voted section of the account, and 
consequently a large saving m the one section was counterbalanced by a large 
excess in the other section The adjustment was essentially of a formal 
character , and accordingly a correct impression of the accuracy of the general 
budgetmg for the year is best derived fiom the net result of the voted and non- 
voted sections taken together This net result was a savmg of 1 52 per cent 
and it may be said theiefore that the accuracy of the general budgetmg was on 
the whole satisfactory 

The more important savmgs imder non-voted appropriations and the 
excesses over non-voted appropriations v.luch require to be regularised by 
the Finance Department of the Government of India aie given m paragraphs 
23 and 25 respectively of the Report , none of these calls for any special 
comment 

6 Surrender of samigs — ^Attention is invited to paragraphs 27 to 29 and 
paragraph 10 of the Report These paragraphs brmg to notice small or 
mjudicious surrenders which seem to mdicate some laxity of current control 
Before a surrender is made it seems desirable that the whole field of expendi- 
ture under all the sub-heads should be carefully reviewed in order to ascer- 
tam that excesses elsewhere ivill not stultify the surrenders proposed, and 
that a careful scrutiny should be apphed to ensure that all amounts which 
are not likely to be required arc oftered for surrender In this connection 
attention is invited to the Accountant General’s remarks in paragraph 3 of 
his comments on pages 511 and 512 of the Report It may be desirable for 
the Finance Department to consider whether some detailed procedure cannot 
be devised in order to make effective in practice any lump sum deduction 
which it may be decided to make from a grant or appropriation 

7 Appendix to the Appropriation Accounts containing accounts and reviews 
of Commercial Concerns — The Public Accounts Committee will, I think, be 
interested to see the improved form in which this document has been produced 
on the present occasion, and will be specially interested in the contents of the 
first chapter I shall be glad to know whether the Pubhc Accounts Committee 
consider that their wishes, expressed on previous occasions, in regard to the 
presentation and review of commerical accounts, have now been sufficiently 
met With reference to the remarks in paragraph 19 of the Appendix, since 
this year the Pubhc Accounts Committee will assemble later than usual, it 
may be possible for the Director of Commercial Audit to present the audited 
accounts of, at any rate, a number of the Government of India concerns for 1930 
31, while the Committee is in session, and every effort will be made to this end 
Attention is also invited to the important comments in paragraphs 20 to 22 
of the Appendix relating to the important question of control over stores 
The Commercial Audit Branch will continue to devote special attention to this 
matter, both in general, and in auditing the accounts of individual concerns 
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8 Points outstanding from previous Reports of the Public Accounts Com- 
suttee — Under tke revised procedure recently introduced by tbe Tinanoe 
Department a complete list of outstandmg matters sboi\ing the action taken 
up to date is circulated quarterly to the Pubhc Accounts Committee, and pre- 
sumably the latest list will be presented to the Public Accounts Committee 
atoneoftheirmeetmgs There is no matter outstandmg on which it is neces- 
sary for me to comment in anticipation I shall have a better opportunity of 
offering comment and advice when the list is being examined by the Pubhc 
Accounts Committee 

Finance Department — Central Bo\.rd op Kevenue 

9 Grant No 16-Gusoms (a) Page 33, Note 2 — The Public Accounts 
Committee may wish to enquire why in Bombay the expenditure on account 
of over-time and hohday allowances was in excess of the connected receipts 

(6) Page 54 — Attention is mvited to the remarks made by the Account- 
ant General in paragraphs 1 and 3 of his impoitant comments (over-biidget- 

(c) Attention is invited to the matter^ commented on m paiagraphs 3 
to 9 ol the Accountant General’s comments on pages 55 to 57 (Irregularities, 
etc ) 

10 Giant No IS-Salt (a) Page / J, Note 3 — The Public Accounts Com- 
mittee may wish to enquire why the stock of Salt m Biuma could not bo verified 

(6) Account No II of this giant contains a number of instances where 
re-appropriations made weie either n holly unnecessary oi in excess of require- 
ments 

(c) Attention is invited to the Accountant Genei.il’s comments on pages 
76 and 77 of the Deport which give instances of continued ovei-estimatino 
under certain sub-heads 

11 Gmnt No 19-Opium, Pages 78 to S') —{a) It is brought to notice that 
m this case also reqiurements appeal to have been legularly over-estimated 
for a number of years The voted savings which have been sunendered year 
by year fiom 1935-26 aie given below — 

1925 - 26 

1926 - 27 

1927 - 28 

1928 - 29 

1929 30 

(6) Attention IS mvited to paragraphs 195 and 200 of the Appendix which 
brmg to notice the results of the gradual contraction of the activites of the 
Opium Department, namely, a dechne in the figure of the capital invested by 
Government m the Department, a steady dechne in profits without, however, 
a correspondmg dechne in general charges ’ ’ 

12 Grant No 20-Stamps, Page 86 —Attention is invited to the important 
comments under this grant 


Rs. 

19 , 55,887 ' 

52 , 97,907 
2 , 68,061 
25 , 59,559 
21 , 31,985 
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Finance Department — other Comments 

13. Giayit No 86-Capital Outlay — Seem Uy P) inting — Attention is invited 
to paragraph. 35 of the Appendix The Puhhc Accounts Committee will he 
mterested to see the satisfactoiy results stated to have been attained by the 
prmtmg of stamps in India 

14 Grant No 25-Interest on Debt, etc , Pages 100 and, 101 — {a) It has 
not been explained — 

(1) Why the uncoveied excess of Es 35,23,746 was not taken into 

account at any late at the time of sanctionmg the reduction of 
Ks 83,60,000 made on the 29th March 1930 , and 

(2) IVhy similarly the larger sales of Treasury Bills could not be taken 

into account also on the 29th of March 1930 when a supplementary 
appropriation of Es 48,63,000 was sanctioned 

(6) Page 101, Important comments — audit certificate — The precise nature 
of the audit to be applied to the transactions which take place annually in 
connection with the Debt Eedemption Scheme of the Government of India 
has been under my consideration for some time The subject of debt redemp- 
tion has received a considerable amount of pubhc attention m recent years 
both in and outside the Legislature, and I had come to the conclusion that, in a 
matter hire this, not only should there be a formal concentrated audit of the 
transactions, taken collectively, but also that there should be a formal audit 
certificate prominently inserted in the Audit Officer’s Eeport on the Appro- 
priation Accounts, so that the general tax-payer and the investing pubhc 
may have from year to year an authoritative assurance that the conditions of the 
debt redemption scheme have been fvdly observed I have accordingly arranged 
this year for such an audit to be cairied out and the results are stated in the 
audit note appended to this letter 

It will be seen that the audit having been carried out m this manner for 
the first time the note covers the transactions of the whole period 1925-26 to 
1929-30 From the year 1930-31 the audit note and certificate will appear 
annually in the Eeport of the Accountant General, Central Eevenues itself 
On the present occasion, the audit comments aie based partly on the results 
of the audit apphed in India and partly on the results of the audit apphed in 
London by the Home Auditor and this will be the case in future also 

16 Grant No 42- Audit, Pages 138 to 142 — The results mdicate that both 
estimatmg and contiol were not as satisfactory as should have been the case 
Steps have been taken which, I hope, will secure better admmistration in 
future '' 

16 Giant No 69-Guriency (a) Page 273 of the Repoit — Svh-htad P — 
Works — ^It IS generally accepted as incorrect to make provision for a work m 
the budget until preparations for the project have reached such a stage as to 
make it certam that it will be possible to incur the expenditure during the year 
The Pubhc Accounts Committee will note that in the instance here 
brought to notice the entire provision of Es 1 lakh for the construction of a 
Currency Office at Lahore remained unutihsed as the plans and estimates 
weie not ready , and may wish to obtam an explanation of the circumstances, 
H295FmI> 
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(6) Pages 274 and, 275— Financial L regularities —Attention is invited to 
the very serious cases of fiaud and embezzlements in ticasiiiies here brought 
to notice All occuiied in Buima, and as the Pubhc Accounts Committee 
are aware similar cases have occuned in previous years in that province 

17 Giant No 71 — Giml Worls — Pages 319 aiul 320, Important Com- 

ments — paragraph 3 —The attention of the Pubhc Accounts Comimttee is 
specially mvited to this impoitant mattei I ventiue, howevei, to suggest 
that, while it is necessaiy that compiehensive lules on the subject should be 
issued as soon as possible, the types of iiregulaiity mentioned as items (c), 
(/)j {9)i (^) Accountant General’s enumeiation aie such as should 

be avoided by the exercise of oidmaiy common sense and business method , 
and should not be required to be piovided foi by official legulations 

18 Grant No 97 — Loans and Advances by the Central Government — 
Attention is mvited to the ligiues and comments appearing on pages 605 to 
607 of the Bepoit The features of special importance are — 

(1) The progiessive mcicase in the outstanduig balance of loans and 

advances made by the Cential Government 

(2) The great and apparently unanticipated increase in the habi- 

lity of the Bahaivalpur Daibai 

(3) The fact that the Government of Bombay, which has a larger 

pubhc debt than any othei piovince m India, has not comraenc* 
od and has not yet submitted a piograiiimc of repayment of the 
large advances taken for the Lloyd Ban age Scheme. 

Hojie Departaiext 

19 Giant No 80 — Andamans and Nicobai Islands — The comments of 
the Accountant General on page 488 of the Repoit diaw attention to a decid- 
ed impiovement in budgeting on the giant tilcen as a whole There are, 
however, a numbei of substantial vaiiatioiis uudoi sub-heads in Account 
No 1 which indicate that there is room foi fiuthei improvement still, both 
m estimating and control 

Attention is also invited to the remarks of the Diiector of Commercial 
Audit m paragiaphs 427 to 428, 434 to 437, and 446 to 449 of the Appendix 
The audited accounts of the following mstitutions in the Andamans under 
the control of the Goveriiraent of India, Home Department, appear m this 
Appendix foi the fiist time — 

(1) Shippmg Office, Andamans , 

(2) Maiine Department , 

(3) Executive Commissaiiat Department (Bakery, Butchery and Dairy 

Farm) 

From the pomt of view of commercial return, the results of the Shippmg 
Department are the least satisfactory feature of this section of 
the accounts 
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Department of Industries and Labour. 

20 (x)ani No 53 — Mines — Page 191 — Note on snb-Jiead E — Examination 
fees realised duimg tlie year amounted to Rs 4,414, wMe ttie expenditure 
on examinations appeals to have amounted to Rs 7,241 The question arises 
whether fees cannot and should not be made to cover the expenchtuie 

21 Gmnt No 68 — Indian Stores Depaitment — Pages 265 to 270 — As m 
previous years the Pubhc Accounts Committee wdl no doubt study specially 
the profit and loss accoimt of the Indian Stores Department The Comimttee 
recommended last year that special attempts should be made to evolve a 
system, m consultation with the Dnectoi of Commercial Audit, by which the 
accounts lelatmg to the non-commeicial portion of the work of the Indian 
Stores Department may be exhibited separately fiom the commercial portion 
I understand that suitable account foims foi the purpose have now been de- 
vised, and that the Chief Conti oiler, Indian Stores Department, will be m 
a position to present the accounts of the Department in the new foim and to 
supply the Pubhc Accounts Committee with a detailed explanation showmg 
how the percentages for the apportionment of charges between the “ Com- 
meicial activities ” on the one hand and the “ Educational Research, etc , 
activities ” on the other, have been aiiived at m each case 

22 Grant No 73 — Stationeiy and Printing — Pages 359 to 360 — ^It appears 

that the accounts of the Central Publication Branch continued to be in an 
unsatisfactory state, and I suggest that this is also a matter to which the 
Public Accoimts Committee may devote some special attention, both generally 
and with lefeience to the particular points which form the subject of ciiticism 
by the Accountant General ' 

23 Giant No 95 — Delhi Gajntal Outlay — Pages 597 and 598 — Observa- 
tions — The stock of stores of the book value of Rs 1 4,49,000 m hand on the 
31st March 1930, is stated to include the following stores — 

(1) Seiviceable stores in excess of lequnements for the next 12 months 

— Rs 3,29,000 

(2) Stores surplus to leqiuiements of the Department — ^Rs 2,23,000 ^ 

The question arises how this large quantity of surjilus stores was allowed 
to accumulate and what steps arc to be taken to dispose of the surplus 

Department oe Education, Health and Lands 

24 Giant No 47 — Survey of India — ^Attention is mvited to paragraphs 
218 to 224 of the Appendix which deal with the commercial accounts of the 
Mathematical Instrument Office, Calcirtta The two pomts of special import- 
ance are — 

(1) whether it is not possible to reduce stafi and eftect other econo- 

^ mies m order to prevent fuither losses, and 

(2) whether it is proposed to mtioduce a proper system of costing 

25 Grant No 54^0lhei Scientific Departments —Attention is mvited to 
the accounts of the Bose Research Institute which will be found on pages 
193 to 204 of the Report, the comments of the Accountant General bemg on 
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page 209 During the year undei leport the Institute received from Govern- 
ment a total giant of Ks 3,03,000, and the Public Accounts Committee may be 
mterested to see hoiv these moneys have been apphed An exammation of 
the accounts would however leqmie to be supplemented by explanation on 
the part of the admnnstrative authoiities as to the adimmstrative and scien- 
tific activities which he behmd the hgures The accounts by themselves 
are necessarily not sufficient I note incidentally that some expenditure 
which IS apparently of a capital nature has at one tune been met both fiom 
the recuirmg and from the non-iecuirmg giants 

26 Giant No 5^ — Medical Sei vices — X-Ray Institute, Delira Dan — Atten- 
tion IS mvited to the observations on page 218 of the Eeport The pioceduie 
adopted on the closmg of the Institute m the matter of the stores and the 
store accounts does not appear to have been entirely satisfactory 

27 Giant No 5S — Agnculline — ^Attention is iimted to the lemaiks of 
the Director of Commercial Audit m paragraphs 232 to 234 of the 
Appendix relating to the Commeicial Accounts of Dairy Farms The Direc- 
tor of Commeicial Audit has also raised certain specific points to which the 
attention of the Public Accounts Committee may be directed, namely — 

(1) The correctness of the annual valuations of live-stock by the Diiee- 

toi of Agricultural Institute (Appendix, paiagiaph 269) 

(2) The possibihty of reducing the loss on the Pusa Institute (Appendix, 

paragraph 329) 

(3) The question of maintaining separate accounts for the commercial 

activities and the educational and research activities, respec- 
tuely, of the Impciial Institute of Agiicultural Kesearch, Pusa 
(Appendix, paragraph 330) 

28 Grant No 80 — Andamans and Nicohai Islands — Attention is invited 
to paragraphs 306 and 367 of the Appendix which deal with the Andamans 
Forest Department The Public Accounts Committee will be interested to 
note the improvement in the trading results in the year under report, and 
may wish to learn what decision has liecn aruved at on the proposal that 
royalty should be included in the Commercial accounts of the Department 

CoaoiERCE Department 

29 Giant No 45 — Poits and Pilotage — The Pubhc Accounts Comnuttee 
may wish to examme specially the commercial accounts of the Bengal Pilot 
Service which will be found in paragraphs 377 to 399 of the Appendix The 
Director of Commercial Audit has not commented on these accounts and he 
has been asked to be in readiness to explain to the Pubhc Accounts Com- 
mittee any point of special importance icquiimg the Committee’s attention 

30 Grants Nos 46 and 93 — Gajntal Outlay on Light Houses and Light 
Ships The commercial accounts arc m paragraphs 100 and 411 of the Ap- 
pendix In tins case also the Diiector of Commercial Audit has been instruc- 
^d to be m readiness to give any furthei explanations the Public Accounts 
Committee may lequne 

31 Grant No 62 — Oommercial Intelligence and Statistics — In his com- 
ments on page 248 of the Report the Accountant General draws atteption to 
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substantial and continued ovei -budgeting undei this giant, and the Public 
Accounts Committee may desiie to have an explanation of this 

Railway Bepahtjment 

32 Grant No 9^Gapital Outlaij on Vizcigapatam Uaibour—Papes 579- 
586 —Attention is invited to the comments of the Accountant General parti- 

^ cularly those m paragraphs 1 (theie still seems to be loom foi improvement 
m accuracy of budgeting), i, 5, 7 and 8 of the series of impoitaat comments 
To say the least, the financial administiation of this p'loject does not seem 
pi ima facie, to have been fortunate 

Conclusion — General Observations 

33 State of the Financial AdiYiimsUation — In my comments on the 
Appropriation Accounts of Cential Civil Expenditure of 19289, I observed 
as regards the general state of the financial admimstration that, m view of 
the enormous range and-volume of the tiansactions dealt with, it could not 
be said that financial control was deficient, on the whole In my opmion 
the Appropriation Accounts of 1929-30 and the report of the Accountant 
General thereon, justify, at any rate, the same conclusion I am satisfied 
that the standard required to be observed is m geneial adequate and I think 
it can be claimed that m the recent past there has in some directions been an 
improvement m results 

34 Financial Position ofGenti al Government — It would not, m my opimon, 
serve a useful purpose for me to attempt, on this occasion, an extensive analysis 
of the financial position of the Central Government and oidmarily the Auditor 
General will never be in a position to add much that is of value to the infor- 
mation regardmg Central finance, pure and simple, which the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Government of India are in the habit of supplying to the Legisla- 
ture and the pubhc But in order to make my review of the year’s transac- 
tions formally complete and self-contamed, I venture to set down the follow- 
mg broad facts belongmg mainly to the revenue section of the Central Accounts 
In the first place, as is well known, the Government of India adhere consis- 
tently to the orthodox pohcy of balancing their budget In the year under 
report, 1929-30, the actual result was a surplus of Rs 27 lakhs But this was 
only secured by means of a windfall of Rs 1,55 lakhs transferred to revenue 
from theEnemy Debt Account — a rehc of the Great War and smce then the 
financial position has progressively deteriorated The financial results m the 
Railways, Posts and Telegraphs and Mihtary Departments have been dealt 
with elsewhere — ^m my reviews- of the Appropriation Accounts of those 
departments The aggregate result to date, for the Central Government as a 
whole, IS that the Revised Estimates for 1930-31 disclose a deficit of Rs 13 
crores approximately, while the Budget Estimates for 1931-32 when prepared 
on the basis of existmg revenue anticipated a deficit of Rs 17 24 crores In 
order to balance the Budget it became necessary both to increase taxation and 
to frame proposals for drastic retrenchment of pubhc expendrture, whrch in 
recent years has, from a variety of causes, very largely mcr eased A Retrench- 
ment Advisory Comnuttee consistmg mainly of members of the Indian Legisla- 
ture has been appointed and is now sittmg The mam causes of this financial 
deterioration are well known — world-wide economic disturbance, and political 



unrest giving rise to unfoitunjite linancial coiisccj^ucnces — and need not be diS" 
cussed here To complete my oiitime pictuie of the levcniic position, it is only 
necessary to add that foi some years past thewliole of the levenuc raised has 
not been earmarked for revenue expenditure of a current nature Consider- 
able sums have been set apart for other revenue liabilities, e g , depreciation 
and other reserves , and mention must also be made of the large sums set apart 
annually from revenue for the reduction or avoidance of debt Attention 
is invited m this latter connection to the note appended to this letter [vide 
also paragraph 14 (6) preceding] which gives the results of my audit of the 
transactions of the Debt Eedemption Scheme to date and shows that the 
Government of India have fully discharged then obligations under this very 
important section of then general hnancial 25olicy 

35 P')ovinaial P%mmce in its Relation to Centuil Finance — In my com- 
ments on the Appropriation Accoimts for 1928-29 I drew attention to what 
was then a more or less new phenomenon, the seiious depletion of tlic cash 
balances of certain j^iovmcial Governments, and explained how, under 
the present financial relations betueen the Central and Provincial Govoin- 
ments, this process has an adverse efiect on the finances of the foiinei Since 
then, the piovmcial finances have sulrered m one degree or another from the 
same causes as have afiected the Central Government and one result of this has 
been that under financial stress certain inovmces, at any rate, have taken the 
utmost advantage of the defect of system which enables them to exhaust their 
balances at the expense of the Central Goveimnonb I append to this letter 
two statements (Statements ’ D ’ and ‘ E ’) which shoiv (1) themonthl)' closing 
balances of each of the major provinces during the years 1929-30 and 1930-31, 
and (2) the free closing balances of the same piovmces at the close oi the years 
1929-30, 1930-31 (Eevised) and 1931-32 (Budget) I ha\ e nothing to add to my 
previous statement of the serious objection attaching to these m-ioads ujion the 
resources of the Central Government My view on the question of pruiciple 
involved remains unchanged and requues no fiuthei exjiosition but the burden 
on the Central Government has meanwhile increased greatly m extent 
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ANNEXURE I [Pabagraph 14(b)] 

Audit Note on Debt Redesiption Scheme 

Undei tlie scbeme of debt redemption adopted by tbe Government of 
India for tbe 5 years 1926-26 to 1929-30 as set forth m Government of India, 
Einance Depaitment Resolution No P -13-II-E , dated the 9th December 
1924, the annual charge against Cential Revenues for the purpose of making 
provision for reduction or avoidance of debt consists of — 

(1) A sum of 4 croies of Rupees, and 

(2) Such additional sum as is ecpial to l-80th of any excess in the total 
. of the Debt outstandmg on the 31st March of the precedmg 

year over the total outstandmg on the 31st Maich 1923, sterlmg 
debt bemg converted at Rs 16 pei £ for this purpose 

2 In calculatmg these not totals account is taken of the complete debt 
of the Government of India, permanent, floatmg, and unfunded, with the 
exclusion of the Tieasury Bills issued to the Paper Curiency Reserve Ad- 
vances to Provincial Governments othei than those lepiesenting pie-iefoim 
irrigation debt are not considered as forming part of the outstandmg debt 
The total debt outstandmg on the 31st Maich 1923 was accordingly taken 
as Rs 8,46 78 mores made up as shown below, and the total debt outstandmg 
on the 31st March of any year subsequent to 1923 was taken at such total as 
was certified by the Auditor Geneial in India to be the total ainved at by 
applymg similar calculation for those yeais — 



(Figures are m croies of Rupees ) 


Rs. Rs, 

Rupee debt exclusive of treasury bills m tho Paper 
Currency Reserve 

3,61 42 

Sterlmg Debt . .... 

3,63 95 

Unfunded debt 

62 56 

Capital value of tho liabilities undergomg redomp* 
tion by way of torminablo Railway annuities 

91 97 


Deduct — ^Discount mcluded above bufc separately 
provided for . . . . • 

Advances to Provinoial Governments other than 
those representing pre reform Irrigation debt 


8,79 90 


8 23 
24 89 


33 12 


. 8,46 78 

Note — ^The original scheme terminated in 1929-30 It has howevoi been decided that 
pending reconsideration of the scheme along mth tlie Convention relatmg to Railway 
Fmanco provision from the year 1930 31 onwards should bo made on the same fines except 
that for the purpose of paragraph 1 (2) above, sterlmg debt should be converted into Rupees 
at Re. 13 1/3 por£ 
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3 The annual appropriations as caloulatcd on the basis indicated above 
for each of the five years from 1925-26 weie as given below 

E«. 


1925 26 

• • • 

• 

« 

• 

• 

4,77,36,000 

1926-27 . 

• • • 

• 



• • 

4,81,04,000 

1927-28 . 

* « • 




• 

4,90,31,000 

1928 29 . 

* « 




• 

5,11,70,000 

1929-30 . 






5,40,75,000 


To these sums weie added in 1925-26 a sum of Es 19,89,352 bemgthe amount 
of customs duty on capital stores imported on accoimt of the Central Gov- 
ernment and, in the years 1926-27 to 1929-30, a total sum of Rs 90,69,016 
being India’s share of the reparation receipts under the Rawo’s scheme and 
under the Young Plan Section 7 of the Indian Finance Act, 1926 (since 
repealed by Section 9 of Indian Finance Act, 1930), provided that the share of 
British India m the annuities payable by Germany under the agreement 
between the allied Governments and the German Government signed at London 
on 30th August 1921, lemainiug after payment out of siicli moneys of such 
amounts as may be payable to local authorities, or other persons, by ay of 
reparation for loss or damage due to enemy action in the late wai, should be 
appropriated and applied for the purpose of the reduction or avoidance of public 
debt The amoimts received and so utilised durmg the 4 years 1926-27 to 1929- 
30 were as follows — 


1926 27 . 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 . 


Es. 

13,12,016 

24.12.000 

30.47.000 

32.98.000 


Total 90,69,016 

The total appropriation from revenue for reduction or avoidance of debt m 
each of the five years commencing from 1925-26 thus amounted therefore to 
the sums given below — 


1925 - 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 


Ea 

4,97,25,352 

4,97,16,016 

5.04.43.000 

5.42.17.000 

5.73.73.000 


4 The annual debits agamst revenue stated m paragraph 3 above were 
correctly calculated in accordance with the programme approved by the 
Secretary of State The additional sums authorised by executive orders and 
the Indian Fmance Act were supplementary to the appropriation originally 
prescribed and duly charged 
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5 Tlie provision for debt redemption is made in Demand No 25 imder 
two sub-heads “ P — Sinlcmg Funds ” and ‘ G — Other appiopiiations ”, the 
amoimt mcluded m the foimei sub-head repieseuting the payment into the 
Depreciation Fund on account of the 5 pei cent Rupee Loans of 1929-47 
and 1945-55 The balance of the debt xedemption piovision is shown under 
sub-head ‘ G. — Other appropriations ” while the obligatory payments in 
England against this provision are brought to account as discharge of debt 
m the debt section of the accounts of the Secretary of State Under this 
arrangement the entire appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt is 
mcluded m the revenue budget of the Government of India under the head 
“ 21 — ^Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of Debt ” The following 
table shows the sub-division of the total provision for debt redemption for 
each of the five years under the two sub-heads mentioned above 



1925 26 

1926 27 

1927 28 

1928 29 

1929 30 

F — Suilaiig Puiids 

i 

Rs 

97,21,000 

Rs 

1,36,04,000 

Rs 

1,36,01,000 

/ 

Rs^ 

1,36,01,000 

Rs 

1,36,04,000 

G —Other appropriations 

4,00,04,352 

3,61,12,016 

3,68,39,000 

4,06,13,000 

4,37,69,000 

Total 

4,97,25,352 

4,97,16,016 

5,04,43,000 




6 The sum provided for debt redemption has, accordmg to the scheme, 
to be applied towards meeting the following smkmg fimd charges of an 
obligatory character involving actual ledeni'ption of debt — 


(а) Rupee payments — Payment into Depreciation Funds of the 5 per 

cent War Loan of 1929-47 and 5 pei cent Income Tax free 
Loan 1945-55 

(б) SterUng payments — 

(^) The Railway Smkmg Fund now m^opeiation, 

(^^) The capital portion of Railway Annuities , 

The capital portion of the annual payment m redemption of 
India’s outstanding liability m respect of the British War 
Loan , 

the balance, if any, remaining after makmg the above pay- 
ments may be applied either to the avoidance of new borrowing 
or to the reduction or repayment of such other debt as the 
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GovGrnoi C4eiieral in Council may think fit The actual applica- 
tion of the debt ledemption provision in each of the five years is 
shown m the followmg table — 



1925 20 

1920 27 

1927-28 

1928 29 

1929 30 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Total Appropriation from 
revenue foi reduction or ■ 
avoidance of Debt 

4,97,25,352 

4,97,10,010 

5,04,43,000 

5,42,17,000 

3,73,T3,0Q0 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Utdisation of the above — 






(a) Sterling paymenta — 






(*) Payments into Rail 
way Sinlung Funds 
for reduction of 
Capital liabilitica 

304,100 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

(u) Railway capital lia 
bilitics redeemed 
by Annuity pay- 
ments I 

1,302,383 

1,347,318 

1,393,918 

1,142,152 

1,192,111 

(ta) Redemption of liabi- 
lities in respect of 
British War Loan 

187,082 

512,009 

637,010 

564,101 


Total Sterhng payments ^ 

2,154,105 

2f0oDf^o7 

2,131,528 

1 

2,200,343 

1,692,111 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1 

Rs 

Rs 

The same converted into 
Rupees at the average rate 
of Exchange foi the jear 

2,85,95,032 

2,70,08,368 

2,85,31,142 

2,94,67,035 

2,27,51,109 






(6) Rupee payments — 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Payments into Depre 
ciation Smkmg 

Funds of the Loan 
of 1929 47 and 
1945 55 

97,21,000 




1,36,04,000 

Balance merged in 
General balances of 
Government and 
appropriated for 
capital purposes 

1,14,09,320 

85,03,058 

83,07,858 

1,11,46,966 

2,10,17,891 

Total 

4,97,25,352 

4,97,16,010 

5,04,43,000 

6,42,17,000 

5,73,73,000 

1 
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7 The natiue of the obligatory charges met from the debt redemption 
provision and the extent to which they satisfied the conditions laid down by 
the Government of India are set out m the following notes — 

(a) Payments %nto Depreciation Funds oj the 6 per cent War Loan 
of 1929-47 and the 5 per cent Income Ta'h free Loan of 1945-55 — 
The chaige in respect of the amoimt to be taken to the 
Depieciation Funds foi the above 5 per cent Loans should be 
a sum equal to 11 per cent of the amoimt of the Loans But the 
actual charge made at the instance of the Gontiollei of the Cur- 
rency was slightly in excess of this peiceiitage in each of the 
five years ended 1929-30 No objection was taken by audit to 
this excess chaige as this does not appear to be contrary to the 
spirit of the undertakmg given m the Loan Notifications The 
Fund IS debited with the cost of purchase (for subsequent 
cancellation) or direct dischaige of securities, the permanent debt 
of Government being ultimately reduced by the nominal value 
of the securities cancelled 

Agamst the amounts credited to this Fmid Rs 33,54, 172 (Rupees 47,438 
in 1925-26 and Rs 33,06,734 in 1929-30) were spent in the pur- 
chase of securities of the Loans concerned and the permanent 
debt reduced by the face value of those securities, viz , 
Rs 33,87,000 (Rs 50,000 in 1925-26 and the balance in 1929-30) 
The balance in the Fund now stands at Rs 6,68,45,991 Out of 
this balance a net sum of Rs 5,24,51,441 has been utilised for the 
purchase and subsequent sale of securities lelatmg to various 
loans, the profit or loss arising out of such investments bemg 
credited or debited to the Sinking Fund The face value of 
securities held on the Smkmg Fimd Investment Account on 
31st March 1930 was Rs 5,43,00,700 

Under the terms of the Loan Notifications, purchases out of the Depre- 
ciation Fund direct may be made only when the market value of 
securities concerned falls below the issue price In two cases 
however in 1929-30 the purchases were made even though the 
market value was higher than the issue price These purchases 
were made when the market puce of the 1945-55 Loan was 
declmmg steadily and it was anticipated that the loan would 
without support soon go much below par The Controller 
of the Currency consequently decided to utilise the Smkmg Fund 
to prevent a further fall which would have had an adverse 
effect on other secmities The action taken by the Controller of 
the Cmrency had the effect of steadying the market, and of 
obviating fmthei purchases, on each occasion It is undeibtood 
that the action of the Controller of the Currency had the approval 
oftheFmance Department In the circumstance no objection 
' has been or can properly be taken in audit 

(b) Sterling payments — 

(«) Railway Sinling Funds — ^These Smkmg Funds were created at 
different dates for the redemption of the India Stock (and 
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a small amount of 4 pei cent Rupee debt) issued in part 
payment of the liabilities assumed by Government on the 
puichase of the capital of some of the old guaranteed Rail 
way Companies The total amount of debt undergoing re- 
demption by these smkmg fimds is £13,175,510 Of this 
£9,005,667 has been redeemed to end of 1929-30 Prior to 
1921-25 the amounts invested were cumulative but owing to 
the change in hnancial conditions smce the time when the 
funds were staited the Secretary of State decided, as fiom 

1924- 25, to stereotype the amount to be invested each year 
at £200,000 At the request of the Government of India 
this was postponed imtil 1926-27 and in 1925-26 the amount 
spent was £364,100 The payments m each of the five years 

1925- 26 to 1929-30 have been apj^lied towards purchase and 
cancellation of India Stock 

(^^) Ga 2 ntal 'portion of Railway Annuities — The annuities represent 
V deferred payments required to be made under the various 
statutes imdei which certam Railways (East Indian, Eastern 
Bengal, Scinde, Punjab and Delhi, Madias and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway) were purchased by the State These 
payments are really of a composite character, each instal- 
ment being made up of [a) part payment m discharge of the 
purchase puce (Capital) and (h) interest for the credit given 
Up to 1923-24 the entire payments on account of Railway 
Annuities were treated as charges on the Railway Revenue 
Accoimts With the sepal ation of Railways from the general 
finances of the Government of India from 1924-25 the Railway 
Capital Account has been permanently debited with the balance 
of the capital habihty involved in the purchase of Railways 
under redemption by annuities and, as a consequence of this 
arrangement, the Railway Revenue Account is now charged 
mth the full mterest on the liabihty outstandmg on 31st 
March 1924 and the balance required to make up the total 
annuity payments is borne by general revenues The capital 
and mterest payments are certified to have been correctly 
worked out m accordance with the table appended to the 
Secretary of State’s Fmancial Despatch No 150, dated the 15th 
November 1912 The capital portion of the above annuities 
outstandmg at the end of the year 1929-30 amounted to 
£51,858,611 

(m) Redenipoion of outstanding liability in lespect of Bntis/i TTflr 
Loan, 1929-47 — This represents the habihty assumed by the 
Government of India m part payment of India’s Contribution 
of £100 Million to the War India’s offer was to credit the 
Imperial Go\ eminent with the proceeds of a loan issued m 
India and to accept m addition habihty for mterest on 
£100,000,000 5 per cent War Loan less the proceeds of the 
above loan (winch amounted to £77,284,000) There is no- 
definitc obhgation to pay off the capital amormt of the above 
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loan by any particular date The balance has been reduced 
by varying annual payments and now stands at £16,721,003 

In 1923-24:, the position was exammed and it was decided to set 
apart £1,428,000 each year to covei interest and Smking Fund 
so as to extinguish the liability by 1946-47, the latest date for 
repayment of the loan This continued until 1929-30 when 
owmg to remittance difficulties the mterest only was paid 
The same pioceduie was followed in 1930-31 but it is the 
mtention of the Secietaiy of State m Council to lesume the 
annual repayment of Capital as soon as possible This did 
not, however, afiect the total amount provided under “ Appro- 
priation for reduction or avoidance of debt ” in India , it only 
mcieased the amount that merged m the general balances of 
Government and thus served to avoid mcuirmg a correspond- 
ing amount of new debt m India 

8 The balance of the debt redemption provision after meetmg the obli- 
gatory payments mentioned above may be applied, at the discretion of Govern- 
ment, in the avoidance of new boiiowmg oi to the reduction or repayment of 
any existing debt In practice, the balance has, in each of the five years, been 
merged m the balances of the Government of India and is considered as havmg, 
m efiect, been utilised in the avoidance of new bonowmg of a coiiesponding 
amount 

9 The undertalongs given by Government m legaid to the piogiamme 
of debt redemption have, therefore, been earned out in full and amoitisation 
of debt has been efl:ected at the rates and on the lines contemplated in the 
Debt Eedemption Scheme 
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STATEMENT B (Paragraph 3). 

(1929-30). 

Statement ^howng the excesses over Voted Giants which lequiie the vote of the 

Legislature 


Item 

No 

1 / 

Name of Grant 

Fmal 

Grant 

Actual 

E\pondituro 

Excess 
requiring 
the v ote of 
the 

Legislature 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1 

22 — Irrigation, etc — charged to Revenue 

2G,U,000 

29,65,754 

3,21,75*4 

O 

2') — Intel cst on Oidmary Debt, etc 

1,U,77,000 

2,20,75,225 

78,98,225 

3 

32 — Public Service Commission 

86,000 

86,411 

411 

4 

35 — ^Finance Department 

10,85,000 

10,87,973 

2,973 

6 

43 — Administration of Justice 

55,000 

55,011 

614 

6 

46 — Lighthouses and Lightslnps 

10,90,000 

13,08, 123 

2,78,123 

7 

70 — ^Jlint 

27,18,000 

28,21,716 

1,03,716 

8 

81 — Rajputana 

5,13,000 

5,11,199 

1,199 

9 

93 — Capital Outlay on Lighthouses and 
Lightships 

8,000 

12,821 , 

4,821 

10 

95 — Delhi Capital Outlay 

1,31,58,000 

1,32,80,295 

1,22,295 

11 

97 — Loans viid Ad\ anccs bearing interest 

11,92,11,000 

15,01,36,936 

8,95,930 

12 

23 — Indi in Posts and Tclegr ijilis Depart 
ineiit 

11,13,29,000 

11,31,0 1,771 

17,71,774 

13 

1 — Revenue — Railv aj Board 

12,61,000 

12,63,196 

2,196 

U 

4 — Revenue — IVoil ing EvxJcnscs — Adiui 
lustration 

13,10,25,000 

13,62,87,820 

12,02,820 

15 

10 — ^Revenue — Appropriation fiom Depre 
ciation Fund 

11,50,00,000 

11,76,18,314 

20,18,314 

16 

13 — ^Revenue — ^jrlpproxmation from the Re 
sen e Fund 

86,30,000 

2,08,21,706 

1,21,91,706 
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STATEMENT C (Paiagiaph 3) 

( 1929 - 30 ) 

Statement showmg excesses ovei Nou-votcd Appiopuations wiucli lequire tlie 
sanction of the Government of India, Finance Department 


Item 

No 

1 

Name of Appropriation 

Final 

Appiopiia- 

tioii 

Actual 

Expenditure 

Excess 
lequiring the 
sanction of 
the 

Government 
of India 

1 

i 

1 20 — Stamps • 

Rs 

Rs 

4,697 

Rs 

4,697 

2 

1 27 — btalf, Household and Allow anccs of 
the Governor General 

10,18,176 

10,17,535 

29,379 

3 

i 35 — ^Finance Department 

2,15,877 

2,46,634 

757 

4 

39 — Department of Indu irica and Labour 

1,10,120 

1,10,488 

162 

5 

10 — Central Boa’'d of Revenue 

1,23,000 

1 1,25,171 

174 

6 

16 — ^Lighthouses and Lightships 

18,300 

19,411 

1,111 

7 

17 — Surv ey of India 

7,90,000 

8,31,298 

35,298 

S 

53 — limes 

8S,G40 

89,069 

429 

0 

■jo — Education 

9,176 

12,663 

3,187 

10 

10 — Medical Services 

3,14,729 

3,19,312 

4,583 

11 

63 — ^Emigration — External 

49,760 

30,660 

900 

12 

06 — Joint Stock Compames 

1,000 

1,768 

3,768 

13 

07 — 3Iisoellaucoua Departments 

58,316 

58,810 

404 

14 

70 — ^^Imt 

1,12,250 

1,12,840 

690 

15 

81 — Rajputana 

7,77,430 

7,81,446 

4,016 

10 

85 — Expenditure in England under the 1 
control of the High Commissioner 

41,38,000 

11,43,981 

6,981 

17 

Western India States Agency 

16,87,710 

17,41,313 

56,603 

18 

88 — ^Irrigation Works— not olmiged to Bo 
venue 

20,824 

21,675 

851 

19 

92 — Capital Outlay on Vizagapatam Hai 
hour 

3,000 

3,008 

8 

20 

94 — Coiiirautcd v aluo of Pensions 

7,38,000 

10,19,868 

2,81,868 

21 

21 — Indo — European Telegraph Depaitment 

11,79,000 

11,99,800 

20,800 

O') 

7 — Capital — New Constructions 

3,03,000 

1,08,666 

5,666 

23 

8 — Capital — Open Line WorLs 

1,65,000 

1,70,830 

6,830 

21 

15 — Capital — Strategic Lines 

State Railw ay Revenue — Interest ch irgcs — 

13,000 

46,788 

3,788 

25 ' 

(1) Interest on Debt . 

29,00,00,000 

29,09,11,621 

, 8,51,621 


(2) Interest on Capital contubuted 
Companies 

1,36,79,000 

1,36,91,011 

15,013 

27 

Army — ^India 

39,49,70,000 

39,53,95,000 

4,26,000 

28 

Marine — England 

30,17,000 

30,65,000 

18,00C. 

29 

Military Engmeer Services — India 

1,61,72,000 

1,64,77,000 

3,05.000 





STATEMENT D (Paragrapli 35) 

Statemeut sliowmg tlie moutlily balances of the various provincial Governments 

(In lakhs of lupees Figures with a miaus sign before them represent overdraft ) 
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STATEMENT E (ParagrapK 35). 

Statement showmg tlio “ Exee Balances ” of tlie several provincial Govern- 
ments at tlie close of tlie year 


(In thousands of rupees ) 


Provinoial Governments 

1929 30 

1930-31 (Boviscd) 

1931 32 (Budget) 

Madras 

1,81,52 

3,31,00 

2,02,82 

Bombay . 

1,38,83 

53,71 

— 10,08 

Bengal • . 

1,79,32 

29,50 

11,52 

United Provmoes 

4 

—13,07 

10,53 

Punjab 

14,39 

19,89 

3,72 

Burma . . . 

31,52 

11,20 

—1,03 

Bihar and Onssa , 

1,07,12 

13,50 

39,18 

Central Provmces 

—1,15 

—1,97 

17,09 

Assam . . 

15,61 

1.21 

1.12 


Note 1 — ^By tho term “ Free Balance ” is meant the closing balnnto of the pro\ mco after 
excluding tho Balances of tho Fanuno Belief Fund and Depreciation Btstr-scs 
and Smlung Funds where they exist In tho case of tho figures for tho jear 
1929-30, tho balance of unutilised loan nionoj has also been excluded whero\ or it 
could bo ascortamed fiom tho Appropriation Beports 

Noth 2 — Tho figures for Boviscd Estimate, 1930 31 and Budget, 1931 32 ha\o been 
adopted in almost all casts from tho Preliminary Issues of Budgets of tho v arious 
provincial Governments which were prepared for preocntation to tho Legisla- 
tures m 1931 
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APPENDIX XXXI. 

Letter from E. Burden, Esa , C S.I , C.I E., I.C S., Auditor General in India, 
to the Secretary to the Govemnaent o£ India, Finance Department, No. T. 
36-Rep./6-31, dated the 1st May 1931. 

Subject — Appropriation Accounts of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
for 1929-30 and the Report of ike Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs^ 
thereon 

With reference to rule 16(1) of the Auditor General’s Eules, framed under 
Section 96 D (1) of the Government of India Act, I have the honour to trans- 
mit herewith, for submission to the Pubhc Accounts Committee, and for 
necessary action by the Government of India, two copies of the Appropria- 
tion Accounts of the Posts and Telegraphs Departmen Ifor the year 1929-30, 
and the report thereon of the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs 

2 In deahng with the Eeporb of the Accountant General I make two 
imtial assumptions, namely, 

(o) that the Pubhc Accounts Committee, while studying the whole 
of the Appropriation Accounts and the Eeport thereon, will 
give special attention to all comments of importance made by 
the Accountant General and to the connected portions of the 
Appropriation Accounts, 

(&) that all authorities concerned with the controlhng of grants will 
be required to study carefully, and m detail, those portions of 
the Appropriation Accounts which relate to the grants they 
control, and the connected comments and suggestions of the 
Accountant General, which are endorsed by the Pubhc Accounts 
Committee , and will be expected to apply the lessons of the 
Appropriation Accounts to then future administration of pubhc 
funds 

The Accounts and the Eeport have, as usual, been subjected to a close 
scrutmy m my office, and I find myself m general agreement with the criticisms 
and observations of the Accountant General It would be unnecessary 
and unsmtable for me to dupheate in this letter mdividual comments of the 
Accountant General and accordmgly my own observations will be con- 
fined to a few sahent mdividual pomts and to suggesting any general conclu- 
sions of value which it seems possible to draw from a broad view of the results 
depicted m the Appropriation Accounts and the Eepoit 

Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 

3 State of financial administration — In my comments on the Appropria- 
tion Accounts of the precedmg year, 1928-29, I pomted out that there were 
grounds for considermg that the financial administration of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department had not been entirely efficient On the present 
occasion, m order to facihtate exammation of the same question m a general 
aspect, I give below m tabular form the variations between the estimates and 
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the actual expenditure during each of the last five years, voted and non- 
voted expenditure being shown separately — 

1 Geant No 23 — Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

(Working Expenses, Capital Outlay charged to Eevenue and Indirect Capital 

Outlay ) 





Difforonco 

Percentage 

of 

Year 

Budget 

Estunate 

Actuals 

More 

Less 

Variation. 
Moro-j- 
XiCss — • 

Voted 

Ra 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 1 


1925-26 

8,09,71,500 

7,90,41,820 


19,29,680 

—2 3 

1926 27 

10,29,48,000 

10,00,89,172 

• 

28,58,828 

—2 7 

1927-28 

10,34,05,998 

10,62,25,766 

28,19,708 


+2 7 

1928-29 . 

10,88,14,000 

11,01,61,047 

13,47,047 


-f 1 2 

1929-30 

11,04,29,000 

11,31,03,774 

26,74,774 


-f 2 4 

Non-voted 






1925-26 

61,30,500 

58,00,174 


3,30,326 

—6 3 

1926-27 

70,64,000 

64,60,478 


6,03,522 

—8 j 

1927-28 

70,83,000 

67,63,840 

• 

3,19,160 

——4 0 

1928-29 . 

72,69,000 

74,30,920 

1,01,920 

. 

+2 2 

1929 30 

78,81,000 

77,88,278 


1,12,722 

—1 i 


2 Gbant No 89 — Capital Outlay on Indian Posts and Telegraphs 


(Not charged to Eevenue ) 


Voted 


voiea 

1925-26 . 

2,12,36,000 

2,13,71,208 

1,36,208 


4-0 6-4 

1926 27 . 

60,89,000 

34,25,136 

. 

26,63,86-4 

—43 74 

1927-28 . 

59,90,000 

49,34,310 


10,65,690 

—17 62 

1928-29 . 

69,87,000 

65,86,648 

• 

14,00,352 

—20 04 

1929-30 

69,11,000 

34,07,853 

• 

36,03,147 

—60 68 











Difference 

Percentage 

of 

Year 

Budget 

Estimate 

Actuals 

More 

Less 

Variation. 
More-/- 
Less — 


Rs 

Es 

Rs 

Rs 


Non-voted 






1925 26 


7,503 

7,503 



1926-27 

8,000 

4,231 


3,769 

—47 11 

1927-28 

8,000 

18,597 

10,597 


-fl32 46 

1928-29 

14,000 

22,171 

. 8,171 


-f58 36 

1929-30 

7,000 



7,000 

—100 00 


4 I give below a similar table comparing tbe revenue lealised during 
each of tbe years 1925-26 to 1929-30 witb tbe budget estimates for tbe yeai — • 





Difference 

Percentage 

of 

Year 

Budget 

Estimate 

Actuals 

More 

Less 

Variation 
More-{- 
Less — 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


1925-26 

10,41,32,000 

10,21,37,542 


19,94,458 

—1 9 

1926-27 

' 10 64,65,000 

10,53,03,984 


11,61,016 

—1 0 

1927-28 

10,79,83,000 

10,82,71,046 

2,88,046 


-fO 2 

1928-29 

11,38,86,000 

11,03,65,308 


35,20,692 

—3 0 

1929-30 

11,59,97,000 

11,29,49,633 


30,47,367 

—2 6 


5 It will be seen that tbe general budgeting bas, on tbe whole, been com- 
mendably accurate except in one case On tbe other band analysis of the 
figures given, combined with other information provided by tbe Accountant 
General’s report disclose what appear to me to be three specially marked 
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and, important featuream the recent financial administration of the Depart- 
ment — 

(а) Persistent over-budgeting under the voted portion of Grant No 89 

(Capital Outlay not charged to Eevenue) 

(б) Contmued failure to estimate correctly the financial effect of revi- 

sions of pay, and other concessions to estabhahments, sanctioned 
a few years ago 

(c) Failure to diagnose correctly, even m the last month of the fiinancial 
year, variations m actual expenditure fiom the origmal estimate 
under mdividual sub-divisions of the grants 

I suggest that the Public Accoimts Committee in dealmg with this sec- 
tion of the report might profitably confine any special study to these three 
mam features 

As regards (c), some further comment on my part is necessary The 
Accountant General m the body of his report has provided substantial evi- 
dence of the deficiencies of current financial control, vide in particu'ar his 
observations in paragiaph 59 of the report, and the instances specially men- 
tioned m paragraphs 71 and 72 In addition, I am mformed that one m- 
ference which the Accountant General is mclmed to draw from the evidence 
IS that the compilations of fluctuating charges by departmental officers are 
not sufficiently accurate for the purpose of control of expenditure, and that 
these compilations are not promptly and properly reconciled with the compi- 
lations which are furnished by the Branch Audit Officers soon after the month- 
ly accounts are completed The final modifications of grants sanctioned 
durmg the last days of March are generally based on the revised estimate 
drawn up m January on the basis of the first eight months’ actuals alone 

The first question that would seem to arise out of the foregomg is whether 
the departmental reconciliation cannot be acceleiated and the system of 
departmental accounts generally improved and made more effective If foi 
any reason this does not seem to be practicable, then a furthei question which 
might merit consideration, particularly in the present financial strmgency, 
would be whethei a sufficiently useful pmpose is served by the maintenance 
of the separate departmental accoimts, and whether they, together with the 
staff employed on mamtainmg them, could not be dispensed with and reliance 
placed solely on the accounts of the Accoimtant General’s department which 
are m fact the authentic official accoimts I am aware that the suggestion 
here made is m a sense heterodox, but there may be practical justification, 
at any rate m the present circumstances of the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment, for modifymg the prmciple followed m other cases, and for requirmg 
the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, to act both as the depart- 
mental and the techmeal accoimtmg officer As a matter of fact, the Ac- 
countant General, Posts and Telegraphs is already most intimately associat- 
ed in other respects wrth the admmistration of the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partment ° 

6 So far as Appropriation Audit is specifically concerned, the final 
result of the year 1929-30 is that there was an excess exp)enditure of 
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Es 17,74,774 under the voted portion of grant No "23 ; the excess requires 
the vote of the Legislative Assembly, on the recommendation of the Pubhc 
Accounts Committee (vide paragraph 64 of the Report) 

7 Financial irregularities, losses, defalcations, etc — The total loss of pubhc 
money which occurred durmg the year under review, mcludmg compensations 
paid on account of loss or damage to insured and other articles, was Rs 2,80,636. 
The loss is not heavy compared with the large amounts of cash that are handl- 
ed by the thousands of posts and telegraphs ofl3.ces scattered throughout 
India I note, however, that m the last three years there has been some 
increase m the small percentage which the total amounts of money order and 
savmgs bank frauds bear to the total transactions 

It will be seen from the “ Analys s of frauds by classes of employees ” 
given on page 30 of the Report that of&cials m charge of subordmate offices 
and postmasters and head postmen are responsible for the major portion of 
the frauds Frauds by the former would seem to mdicate the necessity for 
closer supervision and more frequent and thorough inspections 

The number of financial irregularities was not large, nor were they due 
to defects m existmg rules or procedure The disciplmary action taken ap- 
pears to have been generally adequate 

8 Particular cases of irregularity — ^I mvite the special attention of the 
Pubhc Accounts Committee to the case discussed m paragraph 47 of the 
Report The Accountant General m the course of his narrative says “ The 
mvestigation disclosed that officers m charge had signed certificates on the 
Account Current of the Primary Abstract as a matter of routme and without 
any sense of responsibihty Had they exercised the simple checks prescrib- 
ed m the Code rules while passmg the cash book and the Piimary Abstract 
every month, the fraud would have been detected early enough ” The Pubhc 
Accounts Committee may wish to obtam further information, and to consider 
whether the treatment of this case by the departmental authorities has been 
adequate 

I mvite also the attention of the Public Accounts Committee to the 
cases mentioned m paragraphs 44 and 49 of the Report The former case 
indicates neghgence on the part of lesponsible officials, while the latter pre- 
sents one very pecuhar feature m the shape of the frequent dismissal and 
reinstatement of a clerk, leadmg to avoidable expenditure In both these 
cases the Pubhc Accounts Committee may be mterested to learn the final 
conclusion I understand that orders have smce been passed m the former 
case which the Accountant General regards as satisfactory. 

9 Other special cases — I mvite attention to the comments of the Account- 
ant General on the cases reported m paragraphs 51 and 52 of the Report which 
relate to — 

(1) recovery of rent from officials occupymg Government quarters ; 

and 

(2) unauthorised occupation of residential quarters by the Posts and 

Telegraphs officials free of rent. 
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In both, cases avoidable loss of public revenue seems to be mvolved 

10 In my letter of last year I made the followmg observation on the 
subject of the cost of establishment employed on works “ Even the lowest 
percentages are very much higher than the percentage of establishment charges 
regarded as admissible m the case of works executed m other departments 
of the public service and the Accountant General has been instructed to be 
ready to explam this phenomenon ” At the suggestion of the Public Ac- 
counts Committee, the Accountant General has revised the basis of calculat- 
mg these percentages, and has given fiesh figiues for the last three years 
calculated m accordance with the revised procedure {vide paragraph 61 of 
his report) The revised method mvolves, however, a ceitam ad, hoc selec- 
tion of figures and I am not yet fully convmced that the results are reliable 
m the sense that they are fully comparable with the coiiespondmg results 
produced by the Public Works Department in respect of their estaMishment 
charges I am exammmg the matter further 

Financial Pobilion 

11 In my comments on the Axipiopnation Accounts of 1928-29 I observ- 
ed that the outstandmg feature of theyeai was the veiy serious loss m which 
the operations of the Indian Posts and Telegiaphs Depaitment had resulted, 
and pomted to the fact that it is the declared policy of Government that 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department should be self-supporting The loss 
m 1928-29 was Ps 61 lakhs The original estimate for the year 1929-30 
contemplated a loss of Rs 7,83,000 The actual outturn has been a loss of 
Rs 55,68,831 mcludmg a v;mdfall of about Rs 6] lakhs and oxcludmg the 
loss of about Rs 6] lakhs on account of the non-commercial activities of the 
Radio Telegraphs which is chargeable to general revenues The budget 
estimate for 1930-31 contemplated a loss of Rs 18 lakhs, which accoidmg 
to the revised estimate will be increased to Rs 1,36,36,000 The Budget 
Estimate for 1931-32 contemplates a loss of Rs 1,11,19,000 The cumula- 
tive loss to the Depaitment from 1925-26 to 1929-30 has been Rs 95,11,981 
In England, where, sunilaily, it is the policy that the Posts and Telegiaphs 
Depaitment should be self-supporting, the department showed a profit of 
over 9 milhon pounds in each of the years 1928-29 and 1929-30 

The causes of the deteiioiation m 1929-30 as compared with the origmal 
budget estimate aie discussed by the Accoimtant General m paragraphs 36-37 
of his Report The still more grave deteiioration anticipated m 1930-31 and 
1931-32 IS attributable, m a great measure, to the general econonuc distur- 
bance of the time and to the unfortunate financial effects of recent pohtical 
events But I do not gather that even m more normal conditions there would 
be any early prospect, on the present basis of finance, of the Department 
balancmg its revenue and expenditure 

12 In discussmg this question of the seriously unfavourable financial 
results of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of 1930 apparently accepted the dictum of the Director General that 
no retrenchment of expenditure was possible I presume that, in the strm- 
gency which has smce extended to the whole field of pubhc finance, this 
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attitude will be reconsidered On tbe other band, the Pubhc Accounts Com- 
mittee appeared to be dismcbned to suggest any mcrease m postal rates, 
wide not disputmg tbe pobcy that tbe Department sbodd be self-supportmg. 
It was apparently felt, ^nter aha, that it wodd be premature to offer definite 
suggestions for tbe future before receivmg a report from tbe Committee wbicb 
was to be appomted to mvestigate questions wbicb bave a direct bearmg on 
tbe finances of tbe Department Tbe essential purpose of tbe inquiry was 
to ascertam whether tbe system of commerciabsation, appbed to tbe Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, is correct m certam important respects, and 
whether tbe accounts as now composed give a true picture of tbe cost of 
conductmg tbe services which properly pertam to tbe Department 

Tbe Committee has recently concluded its enquiry, and tbe Pubhc 
Accounts Committee will no doubt wish to ascertam whether tbe repoit can 
be made available to them with sufficient material available for them consi- 
deration, I conceive that tbe Pubhc Accounts Comnuttee will feel bound, 
if it IS m any way possible, to come to some defimte conclusion regardmg tbe 
financial position of tbe Posts and Telegraphs Department m normal times 
I venture to suggest that m any case it wodd be desirable that they should 
discuss with tbe Directoi General the further lossesonow brought to notice 
with a view to ascertainmg — 

(o) wbetbei be can m tbe bgbt of further experience contribute any 
tbmg new by way of explanation of tbe causes of tbe continu- 
ous loss, and 

(6) whether bis study of tbe position has suggested to him any new 
course of action either by way of reducing expenditure or for 
tbe purpose of mcreasmg revenue 

In general, udess tbe report of the Committee on Posts and Telegraphs 
accounts can explam them away, tbe adverse financial resdts are bable to 
be construed as evidence, to some extent at least, of unsuccessfd and in- 
efficient financial admimstration, not merely by tbe departmental authorities 
but by tbe Government of India themselves I think it is necesary to em- 
phasise this aspect of tbe matter and so to stress tbe need for effective reme- 
dial action 


Indo-European TelegmpJi Department 

13 The Indo-European Telegraph Department has since ceased to exist, 
and I consider that it would serve no practical purpose for tbe Pubhc Accounts 
Committee to spend time^m examirong closely tbe accounts for tbe year 1929- 
1930, m which moreover there is notbmg of new or outstandmg mterest 
There is a small excess over non-voted appropriation (paragraph 115 of tbe 
report) which requires tbe sanction of the Government of India m tbe Emance 
Department Tbe Pubhc Accounts Committee may, however, wish to bave 
information regardmg tbe settlement as a resdt of which tbe Department has 
ceased to exist, and as regards tbe arrangements which wd replace tbe services 
hitherto rendered by tbe Department 
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14. la conclusion, I have to report that the relations between the Audit 
Department and the administrative authorities of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department contmue to be entirely satisfctory, and I wish to take this op- 
portumty of acknowledgmg the co-operation thus afforded to the Audit De- 
partment. 
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APPENDIX XXXn. 

Letter from Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt , C.S.I., C I E , I C S., Auditor General in 
India, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Finance Department, 
No. T. d23-Rep./7-31, dated the 30th June 1931. 

Subject • — Ajypropnafion Accounts of Railways in India for the year 1929-30 
and the Report of the Director of Railway Audit thereon 

With reference to rule 15 (1) of the Auditor General’s Rules, framed under 
section 96 D (1) of the Government of India Act, I have the honour to transmit 
herewith two copies of the Appropriation Accounts of the Railways m India 
for the year 1929-30, together with two copies of the report thereon prepared 
by the Director of Railway Audit, for submission to the Committee on Pubhc 
Accounts, and for necessary action by the Government of India 

2 Introductory — In deahng with the Appropriation Accounts and the 
Report I make two mitial assumptions, namely — • 

(а) I do not expect the Pubhc Accounts Committee to examme the 

whole of the Appropriation Accounts It would not be physi- 
cally possible for them to do so m the time at then disposal 
I expect that mdividual members of the Committee wiU select 
from the Appropriation Accounts pomts which specially attract 
their attention, and I assume that otherwise the Committee wiU 
m the mam confine then examination to the topics which the 
Director of Railway Audit has commented upon m his Report, 
and those on which I comment myself 

(б) I assume that all authorities concerned with the controllmg of 

grants will be reqmred to study carefully and m detail those 
portions of the Appropriation Accounts which relate to the 
grants they control and the connected comments and sugges- 
tions of the Director of Railway Audit which are endorsed by 
the Pubhc Accounts Committee , and will be required to apply 
the lessons of the Appropriation Accounts to their future ad- 
ministration of pubhc funds 

3 The accounts and the Repoit have, as usual, been subjected to a close 
scrutmy m my office, and I shall be prepared to the best of my abdity to 
render further explanations where such are found to be necessary It would, 
however, be unnecessary and unsuitable for me to duphcate m this letter 
mdividual comments of the Director of Railway Audit , and accordmgly my 
own observations wfil be confined to a few sahent individual pomts, and to 
suggestmg any general conclusions of value which it seems possible to draw 
from a broad view of the results depicted m the Appropriation Accounts and 
the Report 

4 Form and method of presentation of Appropriation Accounts — This is 
the second occasion on which the Railway Appropriation Accounts have been 
prepared and presented by the Chief Accoimtmg Officer for Railways under the 
system of separated accounts, and this is the second occasion on which it has 
been my duty to review the various Appropriation Accounts of all the Gov- 
ernments m India With this experience I am m a better position than I was 
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last year to form an opimon as to tlie adequacy and suitability of the methods of 
presentmg Appropriation Accounts m general, and I have come to certam 
defimte conclusions as regards the presentation in particular of the Appropria- 
tion Accounts of Eailways I wish m the fiist mstance to bring pronunently 
to the notice of the Pubhc Accounts Committee the maiked difference m the 
methods adopted this yeai by the Chief Accounting Officer for iVIilitaiy Ser- 
vices and the Chief Accountmg Officei for Railways, respectively, both of these 
being departments of the pubhc service m which accounts have been separated 
horn audit This year the Fmancial Adnser, Mihtary Fmance, has combmed 
with his Appiopiiation Accounts proper a narrative analysis and survey of the 
admimstiation of the whole- gi ant foi iVIilitaiy Services and of all important 
sections of the grant The Fmancial Commissioner foi Railways has merely 
presented a document contammg the figures of the Appropriation A( counts, 
in the presciibed detail, together uith explanatory foot notes on individual 
items The Financial Commissioner in domg so has conformed strictly to the 
orders on the subject but I thmlc the Public Accoimts Committee, if they 
compare the two documents, will be disposed to agree with me that the foi mer 
method of presentation is the more illuminatmg and satisfactory mechod , 
and that it is always permissible to considei possibilities of impro\ung existmg 
procedure In this connection it is nccessaiy foi me to state somewhac fuUy 
the functions and responsibihties which coiiectly de\olve upon the accoimt- 
mg orgamsation m a system m which the mamtenance of accounts has been 
entrusted to any agency separate from that wluch audits the accounts Inci- 
dentally I must first emphasise that the bulk of a separated accountmg orga- 
msation IS determmed almost entirely by the volume of tiansactious winch 
have to be dealt with The strength and numbers of the accounting estabhsh- 
ments cannot be cm tailed arbitrarily as is piacticablo, more or less, m the case 
of the machmery carrymg out the test aucht of the Auditor General which is 
imposed upon the accounts And it is essential, if due regard is to be paid to 
economy, that the audit orgamsation should be veiy much smaller than the 
accounts orgamsation It follows also, and it is, I thmlc, generally acknow^- 
ledged, that the accounts orgamsation though described as purely “ accounts ” 
is responsible not only for the task of accounting but also for the duties of 
mternal audit and the tendermg of financial admee w'hich under the system 
previously existmg were entrusted to the combined offices of accounts and audit 
The accountmg organisation retains, to some exrent at any rate, the duty of 
cnticismg the financial admmistration, of preventing financial irregular ties, 
and so forth And it will further be evident that the accountmg orgamsation is 
m a better position than the Audit Department to discharge these functions, 
smee the former is m contmuous touch with the financial admmistration, and 
passes m renew from day to day, series of transactions of the same kind, whereas 
audit, on the other hand, bemg merely a test audit, must confine itself in the 
mam (1) to scrutmismg the general procedme and processes of accountmg, and 
(2) to examimng isolated items of expenditure or receipt It must be accept- 
ed, as a prmciple underlymg the separation of accounts horn audit, that the 
former becomes the predormnant influence m regulatmg current financial 
a dmini stration It will be clear, therefore, I thmlc, that the accountmg 
orgamsation is better able to present a general picture of the financial results 
and the state of the financial administration, which he behmd the figures of 
the Appropriation Accounts prepared by itself, and I suggest that it should 
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be required to undertake this function As a further consideration I would 
observe that it seems neither fair to the adminirstrative railway authorities 
that the general presentation and analysis of the Appropriation Accounts 
should be left solely to audit as at present, nor fair to the Audit Department, 
with its limited knowledge and opportumties, to require it to undertake a 
presentation which the Public Accounts Committee must necessarily expect 
to be accurate and comprehensive I do not overlook the fact that the Gov- 
, ernment of India in their resolution deahng with the Pubhc Accounts Com- 
mittee’s Report for 1927-28, decided that the existmg admimstration reports 
pubhshed by commercial departments like the Railways and the Posts and 
Telegraphs Departments should suffice as an explanatory supplement to the 
appropriation accoimts I note also at this pomt that the case of the Mihtary 
Services differs from that of the Railways as no general administration report 
on the Mihtary Services is made On the other hand, the Pubhc Accounts 
Committee of last year themselves suggested that the Railway Department 
should prepare a simple form of report on the workmg of Railways summaris- 
ing the reports of Agents and brmgmg out then salient pomts, and m general 
calhng attention to the topics which would appear m a speech of a Chairman 
of a pubhc Railway Company at an annual meetmg of shareholders (This 
suggestion is said to be still under consideration ) Thus, the Pubhc Accounts 
Committee have already expressed a feehng that the Appropriation Accounts 
as now presented do not give sufficient information of a general character, 
though they have not actually taken the specific pomt which I am now raismg 
I have given in support of my contention technical reasons which I feel sure 
to be correct and substantial and the fact remains that both the Audit De- 
partment and the Public Accounts Committee have at present inferior facili- 
ties for studying the annual Appropriation Accounts on Railways than are 
afforded m respect of any other set of Appropriation Accounts, whether 
Central or Provmcial I trust I shall not be charged with exaggeratmg the 
importance of the matter It is relevant to observe that the Railway 
Account, mcorporatmg as it does transactions of great magnitude which 
m the aggregate are expected to be remunerative, is perhaps the most 
important Government account in India, as it is also quite the most difficult 
account to examme and appreciate It is at any rate my considered opmion 
that the Public Accounts Committee have here an opportunity of investi- 
gatmg a general reform which, if my views are correct, would promote 
materially the convenience and the efficiency of themselves and of their 
successors If my suggestion is in the end adopted, there would still be 
an audit report by the Director of Railway Audit and a review by the 
Auditor General , but it would be possible to make these briefer and more 
effective than they can be at present 

5. Questions outstanding from ■previous Reports — I take it that as usual 
the Public Accounts Committee will desire to go carefully through the list of 
questions outstandmg from previous reports with a view to ascertammg 
what progress has been made m disposmg of them I draw attention below 
to certam of these questions which seem to me to be of special importance . — 

Paragraph 15{4) — Questions outstandmg from Sir Arthur Dickinson’s 
Report 
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Paragraph 16 (15), — ^Expenditure on new EoUing Stock 
Paragraph 16 [18) — Store accounting on the East Indian Eailway. 
Paragraph 16 [20) — ^Accounts of the working of Eailway Collieries. 

EINANCIAL ADMNISTEATION 

6 Budget Control — ^Attention is invited to paragraphs 25 to 32, 168, 
210, 233'and 234 of the Director’s Eeport 

I note incidentally that under Capital Expenditure the amounts sur- 
rendered or withdrawn on account of slow progress, or postponement of capi- 
tal works owmg to financial strmgency, were — 

Grant No 7 ...... . 1,53,97 

„ „ 8 40,56 

,, ,, 15 . . • . . . 4,47 

1,99 Lakhs. 

that 13 to say, 1,99 lakhs against a total savmg of 3,34 lakhs The inference 
IS suggested that to some extent over-budgettmg was responsible for some 
part of the savmgs 

7 Finaneial Irregularities — invite special attention to the following 
cases — 

(a) Paragraph 36 of the Report — ^Postponement of payments for lack of 

funds 

(b) Paragraph 80 of the Report — Unauthorised reduction of rents. 

(c) Paragraph 81 of the Report — ^Irregular loans to an ofi&cer 

(d) Paragraph 85 of the RepoH — ^Defective agreement leading to loss 

(e) Paragraph 112 of the Report — Irregular Employment of Establish- 

ment 

(/) Paragraph 116 of the Report — ^Avoidable Expenditure on traveUmg 
allowance 

[g) Paragraph 161 of the Report —Unprofitable expenditure 
Qi) Paragraph 187 of the Report — ^Loss on stores 

8 Special topics — I mvite special attention to the following — (a) The 
Director of Eailway Audit has brought to notice the foUowmg cases of mis- 
classification in the accounts — 

(1) Page 46, paragraph 108 

(2) Page 62, paragraph 157 

(3) Page 88, paragraph 231 

(4) Page 89, paragraph 235. 

These misclassifications affect m each case the relation of the expenditure 
to the grant voted by the Assembly. With reference to the misclassification 
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mentioned m paragraph 108, 1 have to pomt out that there is already an eX' 
cess under Grant No 4-Eevenue — ^Worlong Expenses — ^Administration — and 
if the nusclassification pomted out by the Director of Eadway Audit had 
been rectified before the close of the year, the amount of the excess requiring 
the vote of the Assembly would have been Es 20,000 in excess of the figure 
already reported (Es 12,62,820 — vide paragraph 32 of the Eeport) 

(6) Pages 69 — 72, paragraphs 174-9 of the Eeport — Stores balances. 

Ip) Page 72, paragraph 180 — Preparation of price lists for stores 

{d) Pages 76 and 77, paragraph 194 of the Eeport — Machine account- 
mg 

(e) Page 84, paragraph 217A — Preparation of rate registers 

9 Financial Administration — General Remarls — The Director of Ead- 
way Audit, basmg his conclusion on the consolidated figures, has observed 
that on the whole the general financial control has been satisfactory He 
has, on the other hand, drawn attention to maccuracies and errors m certam 
mdividual sections of the account , but it has to be acknowledged that, m 
so large an account, embodymg an enormous number of transactions of great 
diversity, some percentage of error and deficient control is mevitable The 
report also afioids no evidence that the Eadway Board are mchned to lemen- 
cy m deahng with cases of irregularity brought to their notice, or that then 
action m such cases is other than deterrent in character There are, however, 
other less satisfactory aspects of the administration disclosed by the accounts 
of the year of the report of the Director of Eadway Audit In the first place, 
it is, I think, noticeable that delay occurs m considering suggestions and re- 
commendations of the Pubhc Accounts Committee I myself find that other 
departments of the Government of India and certam of the Provmcial Govern- 
ments seem to exhibit greater energy and promptitude m this matter. Simi- 
larly the Pubhc Accounts Committee will notice that there is a tendency for 
delay to occur, m mdividual cases m meetmg the requests of audit There 
was also great delay this year m completmg the Appropriation Accounts 
even in the present skeleton form The final prmt was only received m my 
office on the 8th June 1931 instead of on the 1st April 1931 Fmally, I 
mvite attention to the bulky statement of items of objectionable expendi- 
ture — that IS to say, expenditure mcurred without the sanction of competent 
authority which is prmted as Annexure A to the Appropriation Accounts I 
presume the statement enumerates only those items of expenditure which were 
stdl under objection when the Appropriation Accoimts of the year 1929-30 
were closed, that is to say, some 6 to 10 months after the expiry of the year 
Prima facie the size of the statement suggests an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs and the Pubhc Accounts Committee may feel mclmed to take some 
special step to ascertam whether the circumstances of Eadway Admmistra- 
tion are such as to render it really impossible to attain a greater degree of 
regularity m the mcurrmg of expenditure 

The foregomg observations are not to be construed as conveymg any 
definite opmion of a general character as to the state of efficiency of the finan- 
cial administration of Eadways during the year imder report The truth 
IS that I do not feel able to form a confident conclusion of such a kmd, and 
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t the mam reasons for my being m this position are to be found in what I have 
said in paragraph 4 of this letter, particularly m my proposition that at piesent 
neither the Audit Department nor the Pubhc Accounts Committee possess 
sujfficient facilities for a correct and complete interpretation of the Appro- 
priation Accounts, and of deducmg reliable general conclusions from them 
I must also adnut that there are certam defects in the arrangements for test 
audit at present existing , and I am not fully satisfied that the newly created 
test audit machmeiy has yet developed a sufficiently effective procedure and 
practice So far as it rests with me to do so, I will endeavour to remedy 
these defects , but I ventme to express the opmion that it will not be possible 
to achieve complete success until the responsibilities and functions of the 
accounts organisation are correctly assessed and fully developed in practice, 
particularly m the matter of the presentation of the annual accounts , and 
it thus becomes possible to secure a perfect adjustment between the functions ' 
and the operation of the accounts organisation on the one hand, and the audit 
Department on the other 

FINANCIAL POSITION 

10 Jccoiinis, 1929. SO — In the year 1929-30, marked deterioration occur- 
red m the prosperity of Indian Railways For the first time since the separa- 
tion of Railway Finance from general finance the Railways were unable to 
pay the prescribed contribution to general revenues out of the net gain for 
the year , and it became necessary to withdraw 2 crores from the reserve fund 
to meet this bability This unsatisfactory result is attributed mamly to 
world-wide trade depression, the efiect of which began to be reflected in the 
closmg two months of the year, and also to the serious strike which occurred 
on the Great Indian Penmsula Railway 

Revised Estimate, 1930-31 — Still further deterioration occurred in 1930-31 
attributable in part to the general trade depression and also to the unfortunate 
financial eflects of recent political events A net loss of 5 crores of rupees 
IS anticipated, and m order to meet the contribution of approximately 6 crores 
to general revenues the reserve fund has been drawn upon to the extent of 
about 11 crores 

Budget, 1931-32 —The budget for the year 1931-32 anticipates a consider- 
able betterment m the revenue results of the workmg of the railways as com- 
pared with the results of 1930-31 But the net gam of 121 lalchs, even if 
that IS reabsed, will have to be supplemented by a ivithdrawal of approximate- 
ly 4 crores of rupees from the reserve fund m order to meet the contribution 
payable to general revenues It is anticipated that by the end of 1931-32 
the balance m the reserve fund will be reduced to 1 34 crores of rupees only 

The extremely unfavourable financial resul/s which I have here briefly 
described are of course already well-known to all , and I have no doubt the 
issues which they raise are already receivmg very serious consideration from 
Government I imagme also that the Pubhc Accounts Committee will wish 
to devote a considerable amount of their attention to this aspect of the appro- 
priation Accounts and, for their assistance, I venture to add, as an appendix 
to this letter, two statements which present, perhaps in a more convenient 
form the information brought together m paragraph 65 of the Director of 
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Eaihvay Audit’s report, and certain further information The fust of these 
statements exhibits the revenue results of the worlong of the entire Eadvay 
system from the year 1924-25, when the separation ot Eailivay Emance was 
effected and the second statement shows the extent to which each of the 
prmcipal Eadways has contributed individually in those years towards the 
total net gam or loss to the Eailway system as a n hole The most conspicu- 
ous featuie m the railway admimstiation of the period, which these statistics 
reveal, is that substantial increase m capital expenditure has not yielded a 
commensurate increase m revenue There has been a veiy large mcrease 
both in woilang expenses and in interest chaiges, and it is obvious that if 
expenditure continues to follow the course which it has followed in the past 
there will have to be a remarkably laige expansion of railway earrungs before 
the ladways'can hope to pay the prescribed contiibution to general revenues 
and to mamtam the reserve fund at an adequate figure Loolang at the matter 
in the broadest way it appeals to me that the mam practical issues for present 
consideiation must be (1) whether after duly discounting the effect of recent 
abnormal conditions the productivity of capital expenditure incurred smce 
the separation has conformed to expectations, and (2) what, judged in the 
light of recent and present expeiicnce, should future policy be m the matter 
of mcurimg fuithei capital expenditure I am not qualified, and I do not 
wish, to criticise past pohcy, or to suggest any particular course of action for 
the future It is my purpose merely to draw attention to a topic which I 
feel sure the Pubhc Accoimts Committee mil consider to be of paramount 
importance, in the sphere of Eailway finance, and on which they will naturally 
desire to receive the fullest possible enlightenment 
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/ 

STATEilENT A 


'T’<ih]p '!ho\Mne the revenue results of the woilong of the entire Railway System. 

Commexcul and Stiategic) in India during the six years (1921-25 -1929-30) 
since the separation of Railway Finances was effected and also similar 
results as anticipated in the Revised Estimates for 1930-31, and Budget 
lilstimates for 1931-32 

(Figures in lakhs of rupees) 


Headof Heaenuo, 
Expenditure, etc 

1924- 

25 

1925 

26 

1926 

27 

1927- 

23 

1928 

29 

1029- 

30 

Total 

Bevised 
Esti- 
mates, , 
1930 81 

Budget 

Ebtl 

mates, 

1931-32 


I 

I Es 

Ba 

Bs 

Bs 

1 

; Rs 

; Bs 

; Bs “ 

Bs 

Bs 

I — Capital at charpe at 
the close of the year 

5, 91, Si 

e,ll,59 

1 

6,11,82 

7,13,72 

7,39,12 

7,69,98 


7,84,48 


n — Receipts — 

(fl) Gross Traffic He 
celpta 

(6) Keccipta on ac 
count of subsidised 
companies 

(c) Mi'cUlancoua Be- 
cclpts. Interest on 
Balances in Be- 
st rae and Depre 
ciation Fund, etc 

1 

I 1>01,05 

1 

30 

1 

1 

1 

99,70 

35 

i 

54 

1 

1 

1 

90,04 

40 

; 68 

1 

i 

1 

1,04,24 

35 

90 

\ 1,04,34 

1 

1 

1 39 

1.18 

1,02,70 

50 1 

1.49 

i 

j 

i 

1 

95,00 

21 j 

1,57 

1,01,1 0 

IS 

1,40 

Total KeveauG 

1 

1,01,56 

1,00,59 ’ 

1,00,12 

1,05,49 

1,05,91 

1,04,78 

6,18,45 

96,78 

102 58 

III — Charges — 










(o) Working Expenses 

62,91 

64,42 

64,40 

65,25 

66,83 

68,18 


67,30 

66,4S 

(6) Interest Charges 

23,90 

24,81 

i 

25,86 

27,27 

29,33 

30,46 


32,76 

33,57 

(c) Share of Surplus , 
profits paid to Com ! 
panics 

t'»2 

1 

1,77 i 

1,65 

i:s7 

1,59 

1,52 


1,15 

75 

(d) land, Subsidj 1 
and Miscellaneous | 
Charges 

1 


31 1 

1 

71 

55 

35 

58 


69 

62 

Total Charges 

88,40 

1 

91,31 i 

92.02 . 

94,64 

08,10 

1,00,74 

5,65,81 

1,01,90 

1,01,37 

rV — Ret Gam or Loss 
(-) 

13,10 

9.28 

7,50 

10,85 

1 

7,81 

4,04 

52,64 

—5,12 

1,21 

V — Paid to General 
Bee enues 

6,78 

5,49 

6,01 

1 

0,28 

5,23 

6,12 

35,91 

5,74 

5,36 

VI — Appropriated to 

Ballwaj Besene 

Fund 

6,38 

3,79 

1,49 

4,57 

2,58 

—2,08 

16,73 

—10,86 ! 

-^,lo(a) 

YIl — Additions made 
ill the year to tlie 
balance oi the Depre 
ciatlon lund 

3,Qb 

1 2.39 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.84 

1 

1 

i 

42 

1 

2,40 

1 

83 

! 

12,24 

4,05 

1 

3,18(6) 


(o) Balance In Ilcser^ e at the cud of 1931 52 

(6) Balance In Depreciation Fund at the end of 1931 32 


Ks 134 lakhs 
Ua 21,47 lakha 
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APPENDIX XXXm. 

Letter irom Sir Ernest Burflon, Kt., C.S I , C I.E., I C.S., Auditor General m 
India, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Pmance Department, 
No. T.-281-Rep./5-31, dated the 4th June 1931. 

Subject -Appropriation Accounts of the Army, Marine and Military 'En- 
gineer Services for the year 1929-30 and the Report of the Director of Army 
Audit thereon 


I have the honour to forward herewith for necessary action, two copies 
of the Appropriation Accounts of the Army, Marine and Mihtary Engmeer 
Services for the year 1929-30 prepared by the Financial Adviser, Mihtary 
Fmance, together with two copies of the Report thereon prepared by the 
Director of Army Audit It is understood that these reports will, as usual, 
be subjected to a preliminary exammation by the Military Accounts Com- 
mittee before being presented to the Public Accounts Committee 

1 also transmit herewith two copies of the accounts of the receipts and 
disbursements of the Secretary of State and the High Commissioner foi India 
on account of the Central Government, in respect of Mihtary Services, for the 
year 1929-30, together with two copies of the relevant Appropriation Accounts 
and the Reports thereon prepared by the Auditor, Indian Home Accoimts 

2 The narrative survey of the Appiopriation Accounts prepared by the 
Fmancial Adviser, Mihtary Fmance, on this occasion is a particularly m- 
teiestmg and useful document, and I thmk the Mihtary Accounts Committee 
will do well to study it and also the report of the Director of Army Audit in as 
much detail as time allows In accordance with past practice, however, 
I proceed in this letter to draw attention to, and oftei my own obsei vations on, 
what appear to me to be the most impaitant features in the accounts of the 
yeai, and m the reports thereon 

3 Outturn of the yeai and geneial budgeting — The actual total expendi- 
ture for the yeai was within the stabihsed budget figure of 65,10 lakhs, 2,51 
lakhs weie spent on special progiamme measures and theie was a saving 
transfeired to the Mihtaiy Reserve Fund of 13 lakhs It may be taken there- 
fore that the noimal maintenance cost of the Mihtary Services amounted m 
1929-30 to 52,46 


Under mdividual sub-divisions of the estimates there were ceitam subs- 
tantial vaiiations some of which could not reasonably have been foreseen, 
while others weie admittedly due to defective estimating , but on the whole 
the accuracy of the general budgeting and the purely financial control of 
expenditure durmg the yeai reached a high standard In this connection 
I mvite the attention of the Committee to paragraphs 5 to 17 of the Financial 
Adviser's smwey of this aspect of the accounts The appreciation therem 
contamed is singularly clear and candid and I find no occasion to qnahfy 
or criticise any of the Fmancial Adviser’s observations 






j 


♦Paragraph 44 of Director of Army Audit’s Report aud paragraphs 29 to 46 of Ap- 
propriation Accoimts 
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For the first tirae the Financial Advisei’s report includes an examination 
of the receipt portion of the Military Estimates and Accounts This is in 
accordance with a wish of the Military Accounts Committee expressed la'it 
year I thinlc the change is a great improvement and should be continued 


4 Auxiliary and Teintorial Foices — There was a saving of 13,87 on thel 
origmal appropriation of 92,95 for the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces As 
the Fmancial Adviser has explamed, pait of this is not a leal saving as expen- 
diture on stores, buildings, etc , chargeable to the special grant of Es 10 
lakhs provided imder this head has been debited to other heads In lesponse 
to i ivish expressed by the Mihtaiy Accounts Committee last year, the Finan- 
cial Adviser reports that arrangements have been made for the prepaiation 
01 a pro forma account showmg the total expenditure met out of the special 
grant from year to year, and I suggest that the Committee should call for the 
pro jorma account and exa min e it It seems to me to be desirable that the 
pro ioima account should also contam a note of the expenditure mcuried | 
from year to year on the A uxili ary and Territorial Foices otherwise than from 
the special grant J 




5 Military Engineer Services — Once more the Mihtary Engmeer Ser- 
vices expenditure is marked by numerous and large variations from the origmal 
progra mm e of works It may be mevitable that this should be the case 
during the period of re-orgamsation and such latitude is certainly permissible 
imdei the stabihsed budget system It is, however, relevant to observe that 
under a normal system of control of public expenditure it would be necessary 
foi the Mihtary Authorities to define more exactly the scope of the origmM 
demand, than they do at present and m their expenditure to conform moie 
closely to the scope of the demand as so defined The comment heie made wfil 
have mcreasmg force m the future and I suggest that the ILhtaiy Accounts 
Committee might profitably enquire 61 the hlihtary authorities whether steps 
are bemg taken to aiiive at a moie stable and settled pohey in the matter of 
Mihtary Engmeer Services expendituie 




6 Questions outstanding from 2 uevious leports — I assume that as usual the 
Mihtaiy Accounts Committee wiU examme m detail each item m Appendix A 
of the Appropriation Accounts and I think the Committee will find once more 
that then previous lecommendations have been caiefiiUy studied and that 
adequate efforts have been made to cany out these lecommendations where- 
evei possible In the siicceedmg paragraphs of this letter I otter comments 
of my oivn on some of the more important questions raised on previous occa- 
sions which have been the subject of discussion smee last year 


‘^Paragiaph. 4 on page 2 and on page 104, Item 7 {ii) of Appendix A to the Appropria- 
tion Accounts and paragraph 17 of Dnector of Army Audit’s Report 

. / Appropriation AccozMifo— Paiagraph 7 and 189 and item 16 of Appendix A 
\Director of Army Audit's Report — Paragraph 29 
^Paragraph 99 of Dnector of Army Audit’s Report. 
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7 The stabilised budget — The hlihtary Accounts Committee of last year 
recommended that as much of the special expenditme on programme measures 


as possible should be exhibited separately m the accounts and that means 
should be devised to deterimne the remaindei with accuracy The question 
of compihng such expenditure separately m the accounts has been considered 
in detail, and the Fmancial Adviser reports that it was found to be imprac- 
ticable to do so I am satisfied that this conclusion may be accepted On 
the other hand, a 'pro foima record is bemg mamtamed showmg, in respect 
of each item of the special programme, the amount of expenditme already 
incurred, the amount allotted m the financial year for the time bemg current 
and an estimate of the expenditure remainmg to be mcurred It is adnutted 
that the figures contamed m this recoid are estimates On the other hand the 
estimates must rest upon some actual foimdation, and the Director of Army 
Audit has been required to audit the recoid as closely as he can with a view to 
assurmg himself that the picture which it presents is substantially correct 
The Director hopes to complete his examination of the figmes before the 
Mili tary Accounts Committee meets, and I suggest that the Committee should 
asceitam fiom him in as much detail as possible the nature of the check which 
he has apphed, the extent to which and the grounds on which he finds the 
figures to be rehable A recoid of the expenditure up to the end of 1929-30 
IS given m Appendix B of the Appropriation Accounts , and an endeavour wiU 
be made to furmsh the Military Accounts Committee with mfoimation supple- 
mentary to that contained m the Appendix, which I consider to be necessary m 
order to achieve the purposes which I propounded in my observations ot last 
'year on the subject of the stabihsed military budget system taken as a whole 
It IS satisfactory to note that it is estimated by the Financial Adviser that 
the resources hkely to be available for the special piogiamme under the origmal 
arrangements, as modified from time to time by orders of the Government of 
India, should be sufficient to complete the special programme The hlditary 
Accounts Committee may wish to satisfy themselves that this position is 
accepted by the administrative Mihtary authorities 





8 Correlation between Home and Indian Estimates — The Mihtary Ac- 
counts Committee expressed the opimon last year that the Indian and Home 
estimatmg officers should get into closer touch with one another m order to 
avoid large difieiences between estimates and the actuals The questions 
mvolved have been fully 'discussed m coriespondence between the Military 
Fmancial authoiities m India and the India Office, and it is desuable that the 
Committee should see this correspondence and come to a final conclusion 


t 


9 System of Reapjnojniation — The practice and procedure of the mih- 
tary authoiities mcludmg the Mihtary Emance Branch m regard to making 
reappiopriations of funds, m the case of both centiaUy controlled and locally 
contioUed giants, have been subjected to detailed examination by the Director 



* ( Approprialion Accounts — Paragraphs 2 and 3 and item 7 {i) of Appendix A 
t of Army Audit's Report — ^Paragraphs 1 and 17 

fitem 8 of Appendix A to the Appropriation Accounts and paragraph 19 of Director 
of Army Audit’s Report 

JParagraphs 10 and 35 of Director of Army Audit’s Report 
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of Army Audit and myself duiing the course of the year One or two pomts 
still remam to be mvestigated, but by the time the Mihtary Accounts Com- 
mittee meets I hope to be able to make a final statement on the subject 

10 Stoch accounts — I mvite special attention to the observations in 
paragraphs 36 and 102 of the Director of Aimy Audit’s Deport on the subject 
of the preparation and audit of the stock account which appears as Appendix 
E of the Appropriation Accounts Erom these the Committee will be able 
to see clearly what the figures m the stock account represent, and the nature 
of the audit apphed to the account which forms the basis of the annual audit 
certificate It will be for the Mihtary Accounts Committee to consider whether 
the arrangements thus described are adequate for the purpose of securmg 
the proper discharge of the responsibihty of the stock-holders and of audit 
respectively, and whether m their opmion any more exact or stimgent arrange- 
ments are practicable on either side I am at any rate satisfied myself that 
the presentation of this part of the Army Accounts has been greatly claiified 
by the mvestigations w^ch have been made durmg the year and that a sub- 
stantial advantage has been gamed 

It will be noted that the stock account does not mclude stores held on 
charge by the Royal Air Eoice, the Royal Indian Marine, the Mihtajy Engineer 
Ser\nces or stoies held by trading and manufacturing concerns The question 
of mcludmg these stoies m the accoimt is at present under discussion The 
Mihtary Accounts Committee might with advantage enqime how the matter 
stands, and possibly express then oun views 

From the statement on page 118 of the Appropriation Accomits it wdl 
be seen that duimg the year undei review theie has been an increase m the 
losses on stores as compared uitli the piccecdmg year On the other hand in 
the year 1927-28 the losses ueie much laigei amoimtmg to 11,14,403 Revei- 
theless, and though it may be gi anted tliat the peicentage of loss m stock 
to the average of the opening and closing balance^ Of local stock in charge of 
depots was veiy small, the total amount of loss namely 21 3/1 lalJis in 1929-30 
appears jutmci facie to be alaimmgly lugh The Dnectoi of rUmy Audit 
has pointed out in jiarticiilai that the losses m transit durmg 1929-30 anioimt- 
mg m value to Rs 3 1/3 lakhs were veiy gieat I ventuie to suggest that this 
question of losses in general is a matter to uliich the Mihtaiy Accounts Com- 
mittee might \v ell give then special attention and on which they should satisfy 
themselves by obtaming all relevant mformation from the Blilitary authorities 
concerned The explanation given on the face of the account m respect of 
the losses m transit, viz , that the increase is due to more losses m transit 
durmg the year is clearly no explanation 

11 Maintenance Account — Aji'pendtx F — ^Attention is mvited to para- 
graphs 14 and 103 of the Dnectoi of Army Audit’s Report The audit of the 
mamtenance account which has been carried out this year for the first tune 
makes it clear that the mamtenance account as hitherto prepared has entirely 
failed m its purpose and that the pieparation of an accurate mamtenance 
account by arms of the service, etc , is hardly practicable I have concurred 
in the proposal to recommend to the Secretary of State that the present foim 
of account should be replaced by. a statement showing the estimated normal 


\ 
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cost per unit and per head based on sanctioned estabbshments, rates of pay, 
etc , etc , such statements bemg subjected to audit scrutmy I tbmk that 
such a statement should give the Pubhc Accounts Committee all the informa- 
tion they require provided that the existmg practice also contmues of givmg 
m the prmted estimates the strengths of the various imits and other com- 
ponent parts of the military forces 

12 Trading Accounts — (1) System of accounts and audit — I consider it 
to be desirable that so long as tradmg or manufacturmg accounts contmue 
to be mamtamed they should appear m the Appropriation Accounts and 
should be accompamed by some brief explanatory review I trust the Mili- 
tary Accounts Committee will accept this proposition I have, however, r =i 
for some time past not been satisfied as to the value and the rehability of the 
commercial accounts hitherto mamtamed, and m the course of the year I 
arranged that a ]omt examination of the matter should be carried out by the 
Director of Army Audit and the Director of Commercial Audit The purpose 
of the enquiry was essentially to ascertam — 

(а) whether the tradmg accoimts are m all cases prepared m accordance 

with coriect prmciples of commeicial accountmg , 

(б) whether the audit at present carried out by the Director of Army 

Audit conforms s imil arly to the pimciples of commercial audit , 
and 


(c) whether in all cases the mamtenance of such tiadmg accounts is 
necessary 


As an important part of the enquiry I arranged that the accounts of 
selected concerns should be audited by auditors of the Commeicial Audit 
Branch in conjimction with auditors of the iVimy Audit Branch The results 
of the enquiry will, it is hoped, be available by the time the Mihtary Accounts 
Committee meets, abd I suggest that the Committee should give some special 
attention to the subject 


(2) Medical Stoie Depots — Undei the Statutory Rules novf beaimg upon 
the matter provmcial Governments are at liberty to obtain medical stores 
from private sources mstead of from the Medical Store Depots alone as was 
formerly the practice and my attention was recently drawn to a case m which )-i 
a local Government had decided to resoit extensively to the open market 
foi their supplies of medical stores and to pass by the Medical Store Depots 
It would, I thmlr, be mterestmg to asceitam whether the tendency is general 
and mcreas.ng, and what the effect is now or is hke’y to be on the tradmg 'j 
activities of the Medical Stores Depots I note that the profit m the year j 
under report is attributed amongst other thmgs to an mciease m the sales to 
local Governments as compared with the sales of 1928-29 when the depots 
worked at a loss, but this is not m itself conclusive on the point which I have _ 
brought to notice 


’‘Appendix G to Appropriation Accounts and paragraph 15 of Director of Army Audit’s 
Report 

t Appendix G of Appropnation Accdunts ' 

J Pago 124 of Appropriatibn Accounts — Footnote 4. 
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(3) Bakeries -In the year under report approximately 22 million lbs of 
bread were manufactured at an avciagc cost of Bs 10-5-0 per 100 lbs of bread, 
the coat of production having inci eased as compared with that of 1928-29 
It nuiy mterest the Mibtaiy Accoimts Comimttee to know that m the same 
year 2G million lbs of biead were produced m the Army bakeries m England at 
an iverage cost of 11s 5d per 100 lbs of bread I am not m a position to say 
\vhether the production account is on the same basis m each case. In view of 
the ijpecial enquiry wluch is now bemg made mto Army expenditure parti- 
cularly the expenditure on the admimstrative services it might lepay mvesti- 
gation to ascertam the reasons why the cost of produemg biead is, accord- 
mg to the official accounts, so much higher m India than m England 






(1) Ordnance Factories —A-ttention. is invited to paragraph 62 of the 
Director of iirrny Audit’s Eeport If the Director of Commeicial Audit has 
completed his audit by the time the Military Accounts Committee meet, I 
suggest that the Committee should ascertam from him dnectly the results of 
the Audit 


(5) General — I repeat that apart from any question of the abstract cor- 
rectness of the form of these accounts, I am m general doubtful of their prac- 
tical value m one respect at any rate I refer to the fact that m a number 
of cases the profit or loss exhibited m the accounts depends upon issue prices 
which are not actual prices oi at any rate not competitive prices The Com- 
mittee may wish to consider this aspect of the matter m consultation with 
the raihtaiy authorities concerned and I propose to devote further attention 
to it myself w hen the results of the jomt enquiry already mentioned avail- 
able 


13 Financial inegulanlic'^ — ’Many of the cases of financial irregularity 
brought to notice by the Director of Aimy Audit are old cases and the general 
conclusion of the Directoi is that the standard of internal check in the J\Iilitary 
Accounts offices was foimerlv deficient but has gieatly improved m recent 
years I do not tlimh it is necessary foi the Military Accounts Committee 
to attempt the leconsideiation of any individual case which has already been 
fully chscussed and closed I venture, however, to draw attention to the 
following groups of cases of financial irregularity which seem to me to be 
speciall} irapoitant oi of a specially undesirable type and I would suggest 
that the Mihtaiy Accounts Committee might examme the military authority 
concerned with each class of case with a view to assuring themselves that 
sulTitieiit steps ha\e been taken to prevent the leciurence of such irregular 
piacticos and to make it known that, in particular, practices Avhich seem to 
connote a definite laxity of financial neiv are regarded wuth disfavour 

[а) liieguhiitics i elating to pa} and allowances — paragraphs 8 (a) 
and (c), 51, 56 and 81 of the Director of Army Andit’s Eeport 

(б) Iriegularities in legaid to pensions — paiagiaphs 72 to 77 of the 

Diiector of Army Audit’s Eeport 

(c) Iriegulaiitieb m the admiuistiation of the Auxiliary and Terri- 
torial Forces— paragraphs 79 to 82 and 85 of the Director of 
Aimy Audit’s Eeport 

*Pago 71 of Army Appropriation Accounts of tho United Kingdom, 1929 
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(d) Irregularities in the administiative services — paragraphs 54, 60, 

69 and 70 of the Director of Army Audit’s Eeport 

(e) Irregularities in the Military Engineei Services expenditure — 

paragraphs 90 — 92, 96 and 97 of the Director of Army Audit’s 
Report In this connection the attention of the Military Ac- 
counts Committee is also drawn to the increase under objections 
raised for want of sanctioned estimates 




In regard to the conspicuous pension cases reported by the Directoi I 
note that in the couise of enqmries in the Military Accounts Committee in 
recent years the Mihtary authorities have frankly admitted that pension work 
had fallen mto an unsatisfactory state It has to be recogmsed also that the 
measures adopted to improve the position would necessarily result in the 
disclosure of a furthei large number of individual irregularities The policy 
adopted has generally been to set matters right for the future and not to spend 
tune in dwelling on the irrevocable save for the purpose of derivmg gmdance 
for the future admimstration of pension work It ivill be noted that the staff 
of the Director of Armyi'Audit have been able to bring to light certam cases 
of irregularity which had been over-looked by the ]\Iihtary Accounts Depart- 
ment even m their own process of research and reform 


14 Conditions qualifying foi family pensions — Attention is invited to 
paragraph 37 of the Report I venture to suggest that the Military Accounts 
Committee might ascertain whether it is really necessary to defer settlement 
of this matter The Director of Army Audit has reported to me that an early 
settlement is desirable as further cases have come to bis notice m which pen- 
sions have been admitted to individuals who would not have received pensions 
m similar circumstances under the Cml Service Regulations as administered 
on the civil side 


15 Capitation Payments — The Mihtary Accounts Committee will no 
doubt wash to ascertam what further progress has been made m the settle- 
ment of the controversy regarding the capitation payments recovered from 
Indian revenues on account of British troops serving on the Indian estabhsh- 
ment The matter has been the subject of considerable discussion in the 
Public Accounts Committee m England m the last two years 



16 Settlement of Wai claims — From paragraph 6 of the Pmancial Adviser’s 
review it appears that an understanding has eventually been reached that all 
War claims should be settled on the basis of no payments by either side This 
is a question which has mteiested the Military Accounts Committee on xirevious 
occasions and they will no doubt ivish to receive such further information as 
can be given regaiding the hnal settlement, and any further action that may 
be requned to ratify it 




*Paragraplx 98 (c) on page 56 of Director of Army Audit’s Report 
fParagraphs 9, 14 and 15 of the Eeport of the Homo Auditor on the accounts of the 
Secretary of State 

^Paragraph 1 of the Report of the Homo Auditor on the accounts of the High Com- 
mifisionor for India 
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APPENDIX XXXIV. 

/ 

Note on the Vizagapatam Harbour Construction Project, furnished by the Rail- 
way Department on the 80th January 1938 with reference to paragraph 
194 of the Proceedings. 


Section I — Bx'penditme. 

1925 — In 1925, the first stage of the Vi/agapatam Harbour Scheme, 
costmg Rs 223 lakhs and estimated to take 5 years to complete, was sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State The figuie of Es 223 lakhs mcluded Es 30 lakhs 
for mterest duimg constiuction, calculated at 5|- % 

2 The scope of this scheme was, very briefly, to provide a haiboui equip- 
ped with the minimum of facihties necessary adequately to deal with the trade 
likely to be handled duimg the first few years after openmg, and to ensure un- 
mteirupted deep watei access thereto 

This objective has remained unchanged throughout 

3 The essential provisions were — 

(^) The acquisition of an area of land sufficient to meet the requirements ^ 
of the first stage and all future expansion, and the reclamation of 
portions of it 

(ti) The construction of a 3-berth whaif, 2-beith open moorings, and an 
oil jetty > 

{%%%) The excavation of a 30' deep entrance channel, and waterways to give 
access to the wharf, moormgs and jetty, and of a tidal scour 
channel to help to mamtam it 

(w) The eqmpment of the port with transit, customs and stores sheds, an 
oil depot, and the wharf fines, cranes, and electric installation to 
work them, together with the necessary offices, quarters, water 
supply, etc 

4. In considermg the financial prospects of this scheme the Government of 
India took mto account — 

(«) That some Es 18 lakhs (mcludmg Es 2 lakhs mterest) additional 
expenditure would be necessary to cover the contribution towards 
extra railway facilities necessitated outside the harbour area 
This brought the total to Rs 2,41 lakhs, including Rs 32 lahhs 
interest charges 

{ii) That, for the 5 years succeedmg the openmg of the harbour, it was 
probable that the earmngs would be only sufficient to cover work- 
mg expenses, and that the Es 74 lakhs mterest accrumg dur in g 
this period would have to be added to the capital expenffiture on 
the work itself 
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Aiiowiug for tins factor the total eapendUme foiesJiadoioed in 1925 ivas 
Rs 315 lallis, whclt included a total of Rs 106 lalhs inteiest 
chaiges On tins the return anticij/ateil uas slightly undei 5% 

Constiuction commenced m December 1925, and suction diedgmg m 
Jamiaiy 1927 

5 Betueen 1925 and 1929 — At an eaiiy stage of construction certain 
additions 'neie found necessaiy, and supplementary estimates amountmg to 
Ea 30 lakhs wei e sanctioned by the Go\ einment of India 

These mcluded anti-malarial measures, a manganese beith, storage sheds, a 
dry dock, additional ciredgmg plant, cost of Piehmmary Expenses and increased 
provision for Geneiai Charges 

Subsequently a further expenditure of Es 16 lakhs was sanctioned for 
sheds, roads, fencmg and miscellaneous 

6 1929 — In 1929, after practical experience of local conditions, the Chief 
Engmeer of the Harbour Construction proposed a revised lay-out for the whole 
scheme 

The mam change suggested by the Chief Engmeer was the substitution of 
two large docks foi the series of small ones origmally contemplated, vand the 
mam objects of his proposal, w'hich was accepted by the Goveiiunent of India, 
were — 

(i) to facihtate, and economise m, road and rail connections , 

(ii) to co-ordinate dredging and reclamation so as to obtain economy 

m execution ; 

(ni) to reduce the length of quay wall necessary for a given niunber of 
berths , 

{iv) to effect economy by the abandonment of the tidal scour basin 

7 In the same year a review of the future levcuues of the port showed 
thatthepiobability of alower sum than that oiiginally estimated must be reck- 
oned wnth The sanctioned proposals were, therefoie, le-exanuned to ascer- 
tam the feasibdity of curtailing expeuditme, and it w as hnally decided that: one 
berth and two sets of berth cranes could be omitted, and storage space could be 
le-aiianged and i educed without detiuuent to the capacity of the port to deal 
with the tiafiic hltely to be secured mitially and without m any way restiictmg 
the scope of future development Altogether a total saving in the neighbour- 
hood of 16 lakhs w^as anticipated 

8 1930 — ^In 1930 a Eevised Estimate was prepaied, based on the then 
accepted proposals, and coveimg expenditure and interest up to the date of 
opemng, which it was then anticipated would be December 1933 This esti- 
mate amounted to Rs 311 lalhs, inchisue of Rs 72 lalhs interest charges. 

For the 5-year peiiod succeeding opemng, a fuither capital expenditure 
of Es Id lalvhs on port equipment was predicted as bemg likely to be necessary 
to cope with the growth of traffic 
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Adding tins to tlie mteiest^ charges during this period, the total expenditure 
foHsJiadowed in 1930 was Its 425 laTchs, including inteiesl charges of Its 167 
lalhs 


9 Before this estimate could be examined, a further revision became 
necessaiy owmg to fresh data bemg foithcommg from which it was apparent, 
that, whale on, the one hand a more optimistic view might be taken as to the 
revenues 'of the Port durmg its earher years, on the other hand the forces of 
nature were hkely to prove a very much greater obstacle than was anticipat- 
ed 

10 The excavation and mamtenance of a deep water entrance chaimel to 
a seaport is a technical problem that has engaged the attention of many of the 
leadmg experts of the day ovei a number of years , and was m this mstance the 
subject of exammation by a number of emment engmeers prior to the scheme 
commg to frmtion 

The consensus of opmion was that the rate at which the excavated channel 
might be expected to fill up agam {i e , the amount of dredgmg that would be 
necessary to preserve the required depth), would be less than one hundred 
thousand tons of sand a year. 

Actual experience, early m 1931, showed, however, that this quantity 
could be deposited m the course of a smgle storm, and that an annual rate of 
siltation m the neighbourhood of one miUion tons must be allowed for 

This mvolves an mevitable mcrease, not only m the time and money re- 
quired to reach the required depth (on which the openmg of the port depends), 
but also m the expenditure necessary subsequently to preserve it 

11 The purchase and employment of additional dredgmg plant to deal 
with this would mean an imtial outlay of some Rs 22 lakhs, while the recurrmg 
charges of about Rs 11 lakhs would impose an extra burden on Port revenues 
which they are in no position to bear 

Protective works (tea breakwater), which would halve the recurrmg costs 
with a no greater mitial outlay, are considered to ofier a practicable alternative 
which has been accepted by the Government of India The details of these 
protective works are the subject of current mvestigations on the completion of 
which the work will be started 

12 1932 — ^A further revised estimate has just been prepared and an 
advance copy submitted to the Railway Board It is divided mto two parts, 
and amounts in all to Rs 507 lakhs, inclusive of Rs 181 lakhs inteiest chaiges 

13 Pait I or Piesent Stage — In this portion provision is made for all 
works, etc , that are necessary up to the date of openmg the port, which is now 
expected to be the end of March 1933, together with the completion thereafter 
of a one milhon ton capacity sand ‘ trap ’ to ensure unmterrupted access when 
dredgmg is not possible 

The total of this part of the estimate is R^ 308 lakhs, mcludmg Rs 72 
lakhs interest, which compares with 31'' lakh's mcludmg Rs 72 lakhs interest. 
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in the revised estimate of 1930 Thongh in ceitam directions there are incieas - 
es they are rather more than offset by reductions elsewhere due in part to econo- 
mies and m part to the exclusion of certam expenditure which can without 
damage to the mterests of the port be postponed until the poit has been opened 

14 Pat II or 5 Yeai Period — In addition to the postponed expenditure 
referred to m paragraph 13, this provides for further essential Works, etc , 
and extra facilities which it is considered that the expanding volume and 
nature of the Port’s trade will necessitate 


' " Among these may be mstanced the Protective Works referred to in para- 
graph 11 (Rs 21 lakhs) , an additional 1,500 H P Tug and other floatmg and 
Shore eqmpment (Rs 13 lakhs) , an over all mciease of 2' m the depth of rock 
removal (Rs 8 lalchs) , the extension of the Southern Canal foi Lighters with 
the Storage and Rail facilities incidental theieto (Rs 7 laldis) and the further 
reclamation and development of the Port property 

The total of Part II is Rs 199 lakhs mclusive of Rs 114 lalchs foi interest 
on the whole capital outlay on the port durmg the five years following open- 
ing 

1 , 15 For facility of ^comparison the estimates of 1925, 1930 and 1932 are 

set out m tabular form below, in lakhs of rupees — 


Present stage 



1926 

1930 

1932 

'Expenditure 

193 

24-4 

241 

Interest 

38 

72 

72 

Eeceipts on Capital Ac- 
count 

_8 

—5 

~6 

Total 

223 

311 

308 


Share of cost of extra rail- 
way facilities necessi- 
tated by harbour con- 
struction 


'Expenditure 

Interest 

1 , 

Total 


16 

2 

18 


f Expenditure 

5 year penod , . -( Interest 

(_Keceipts on Capital 


Nil 

14 

85 

74 

100 

114 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Total 


74 114 199 


Total 


/Expenditure . . 209 268 326 

/Interest less receipts . 106 167 181 


Grand Total . 316 426 607 


16 The outstandmg factor in the growth of estimated expenditure is the 
greatly enhanced dredging programme, with its concomitant protective 
works as an alternative to a still greater increase, and its direct effect 
on general charges and mterest. 
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The items and amounts necessitatmg mcreased provision imder 
‘Expenditme ’ are briefly, as follows — 

(I) Piesent stage, Net excess JRs 48 lalJis — To tbe net figure of Es 48 
lakbs it IS necessary to add Es 13^ lakbs representmg tbe cost 
of certain items provided in tbe original estimate, tbe execution 
of wbicb it is now proposed to postpone until tbe 5-year period 
after opemng Tbe additional items responsible for tbis 
Es 61| lakbs are — 

(a) Dredging {Rs 46 lahJis) — Tbis is tbe excess on tbe combmed 
items Dredgmg (33|), Dredgmg Plant (10) and Eeclamation 

im 

Tbe original (1925) estimate provided a sum of Es 35 lakbs for 
dredgmg 1225 lakbs c ft of material (all kinds), tbe average 
rate bemg Es 28-8-0 per thousand eft 

Tbe quantity of dredgmg now estimated to be done m tbe ‘ Present 
Stage ' IS 2610 lakbs c ft or more than double, and tbe in- 
crease m cost would bave been Es 39^ lakbs, but for a reduc- 
tion in tbe amount of rock dredgmg 

Tbe diedgmg plant origmally allowed for was totally inadequate 
to cope witb tbis quantity and additional plant, including , 
a drag bne excavator, 600 H P tug, barges and extra suction 
N pipes were obtamed 

Tbe cost of reclamation, i e , tbe deposit on tbe harbour swamp land 
of tbe dredged soil, has been enhanced by tbe measures 
found necessary to stabilize it 

(h) General GJiaiges (Rs 15 ’laTcJis) — Tbe excess is made up of an ' 
enhanced annual charge due to increased work (1^), an addi- 
tion of 2^ years to tbe constiuction period before opemng (7|), 
and tbe charges for one year after openmg while tbe sand 
trap is being constructed (2|) 

(ID 5-year pel lod. Net excess Rs 85 laTchs — This Es 85 lakbs is divided 
between Protective Works (21) , items postponed from ‘ Present 
Stage ’ (13^) , extra facibties that it is considered that tbe expan- 
sion of tbe port’s trade will necessitate durmg tbe 5 yeais follow- 
mg its openmg (46^) , and tbe general charges on construction 
durmg tbis period (5^1 

Section II — Revenues 

17. In tbe ongmal estimate (1925), submitted to tbe Secretary of State, 
tbe gross revenues durmg tbe ‘ few years after opemng ’ were estimated at 
Es 19 19 lakhs, and tbe met revenues at Es 15*29 lakbs, equivalent to a 
^ return of sbgbtly under 5% on tbe capital outlay 

In 1929, tbe Traffic Manager estimated tbe gross revenues at Es. 12 8 
lakbs, but later on after further examination and experience placed them 
at Es. 18 lakbs. ~ 


I 
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The present estimate is as follows — 

Lakhs of Rupees 


Period after opening 

Ist year 

2nd year 

3rd year 

4th year 

5th year 

1 

6th year 

Year 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935 36 

1936 37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Gross Receipts 

9 87 

14 14 

19 26 

24 08 

27 37 

29 03 

Expenditure 

6 42 

16 20 

16 62 

14 63 

13 43 

13 82 

Net Receipts 

3 45 

—2 06 

2 74 

9 45 

13 94 

15 21 


18 That IS to say, that in the 6th year aftei opemng the net revenue is 
expected to be about 3% of the Es 507 lakhs capital outlay, or slightly over 
if the surplus during the 5-year peiiod aie devoted to the icduction of the 
capital debt 

19 Woikiug expenses will be influenced to an appieciable extent by the 

quantity of dredgmg to be done ' 

/ 

Durmg the first yeai after opemng, this will be small owing to the deposit- 
ed silt being caught by the sand trap made by the construction engineers 

Duiingthe second and third years, the piotective works will be ^ still 
incomplete and the fullquantity of dredging will have to be done at the cost of 
mamtenance 

hrom the fourth year onwaids it is hoped that the completed protective 
works wiU effect a permanent i eduction of not less than 42% in the annual 
quantity of dredging necessaiy 
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APPENDIX^^XXXV. 

Memorandum regardmg concessions obtained by the Military Department 
from Railways, furmshed by the Railway Department on the 20th January 
1932 with reference to paragraphs 14 and 53 of the Proceedings 


On the basis of the earnings on military traffic booked during the month 
of June 1931 from eight stations on the bToith Western Railway, the Railway 
Department estimate that the special rates allowed by Railways for the 
carriage of mihtary traffic may be taken as givmg the Military Department an 
advantage, as compared with the charges that would have been payable if the 
ordmary tanfi rates had apphed, of about Rs 77 lakhs per a,mmTn on Class I 
Railways, which include five State-managed lines, seven Company-managed 
lines and two Indian States Imes 

2 In addition to the above, the value of the concessions which Railways 
allow to mihtaiy personnel travelhng on leave at their own expense is 
estimated foi Class I Railways ai Rs 14 lalchs per annum 

3 The question of the continuance of these special rates and concessions 
is being taken up with the Mihtaiy authorities 

4 In this connection, it may be noted that the contracts with Railway 
Compames generally provide that the rates chaigeable for military traffic 
over imes worked by them should be the same as those charged on State 
Railways If the special rates foi military traffic were withdrawn and ordinary 
public rates charged mstead, the earmngs of Company-managed lines from 
mihtary traffic would increase and consequently also their surplus profits 
This would mean a defimte loss to the revenues of the Government of India 
Of the total earmng, viz , Rs 91 lakhs, from mihtary traffic of Class I Railways 
during 1930-31, the share of Company-managed Railways and of the two 
railways owned and worked by Indian States, viz , the Jodhpur and His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railways (who charge for mihtary traffic 
the same rates as apply on State lines) amounted to Rs 151- lakhs 
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APPENDIX XXXVI. 

* 

Memorandum regarding allowances drawn by officers and subordmates of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department serving m Burma, furnished by the 
Fmancial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs, on the 31st January 1933 with 
reference to paragraph 37 of the Proceedings. 


1 The following memorandum describing briefly the various allowances 
drawn by officers and subordmates of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
serving in Burma has been prepared m compliance with the wishes of the 
Public Accounts Committee expressed in their sittings during November 1931 

2 Apart from heavier travelhng allowances, the following kmds of 
allowances form the principal factors to account for the large expenditure 
in Burma, as observed by the Committee — 

(a) Burma allowance (in accordance with Government of India, Finance 
Department Resolution No F-8-X-R -1/29, dated the 14th Sep- 
tember 1929, and Finance Department memorandum No F-8- 
R 1/29, dated the 11th March 1930) 

(fa) Compensatory {cost of hvtng) allowance (which includes Rangoon 
compensatory allowance) 

(c) Rangoon House-rent allowance — {Vide Government of India, Finance 
Department Resolution No D /5067-C S R , dated the 10th 
, October 1924) 


3 Burma allowance — This allowance is granted to the Gazetted officers 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department serving m Burma, in common with 
other officers of the Central Government, mamly on the ground of unfavour- 
able service conditions m Burma, the rates of the allowance being fixed on the 
foUowmg «cale — 


Pay 






Amount of 
allowances 

Ra 






Bs 

200—299 






50 

300—399 

• 

• 


« 


60 

400—499 

« 

• 

* • 


• • 

76 

600-699 

— 





90 

600—799 



• a« 

... 


106 

800—999 




■« 


120 

1,000—1,499 



»«• 



136 

1,500—1,999 . . 

- 

• « 

• •• 


»*• ^ 

160 

2,000 and upwards 


•a« 


- 


165 
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4 Gomfensatory allowance — (a) In addition to the Burma allowance, 
the Posts and Telegigiphs Gazetted officers along with other officers of the 
Central Government receive fuithcr compensatory allowances when stationed 
in^^Rangoon and other special localities in Burma, e q , Monywa, Shwebo, 
Mandalay, etc , the Rangoon compensatory allowance being piactically equal 
in amount to the Bmma allowance 

i 

{b) The non-gazetted selection-grade officials of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department stationed at Rangoon are granted compensatory allowance at 
rates varying from Rs 35 to Rs 60 a month, imless they are provided with 
rent-fiee quarters or are given house-rent allowance in heu, in which case 
they become entitled to the compensatory allowance at only half the sanc- 
tionedjiates 

(c) Following the lead of the Local Government in the matter of payment 
of compensatory allowance to its non-gazetted subordinates serving in special 
localities m Burma, the Posts and Telegraphs officials on the ordinary clerical 
time-scales of pay and lower-paid staff of corresponding status employed in the 
same locahties are paid compensatory allowance on the basis of peicentages 
of pay m consideration of the expensiveness of hvuig, lemoteness of locahty 
and lack of amemties of life This allowance is paid in as many as 11 Districts 
(as for example, Bhamo, Ghm Hills, Magwe, Meigui, Northern Shan States 
and Southern Shan States, etc ), and the rates vary from 25% on pay to a 
maximum of Rs 5 up to a pay of Rs 29 and thereafter 20% on pay subject 
to a maximum of Rs 30 ” to “ 75% on pay to a maximum of Rs 18 up to a pay 
ofRs 29 and thereafter 60% on pay subject to a maximum of Rs 120” 
Telegraph subordmates, both m the Traffic and Engmeeimg Branches, such as 
Telegraph Masters, Telegiaplusts and Enginceinig Supervisors etc , also 
enjoy compensatory allowance m special locahties on similar percentage 
basis, though at didercrrt rates,* which vary generally from “ 30 per cent on 
pay with a maximum of Rs 10 ” to “ 15 per cent on pay with a maximum of 
Rs 40 ” 

5 House-rent allowance — Besides the Biuma allowance and the Rangoon 
compensatoiy allowance, the Posts and Telegraphs Gazetted Officers stationed 
m Rangoon, hke other officers of the Central Government workmg there, receive 
a house-rent allowance repiesentm" the difference between the actqal house- 
rent paid and 10% of pay, subject' to a maximum of 10% of pay 
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APPENDIX XXXVn. 

Note regarding the outfit allowance g"iven to Delegates and Advisers sent to the 
International Labour ConJerences, furnished by the Department o£ Indust- 
nes and Labour on the 25th January 1932 with reference to paragraph 128 
oi the Proceedmgs. 


Prioi to the year 1924 there were no detailed rules legulatmg the teims 
of deputation of the non-official repiesentatives of employers and workeis 
who weie sent to the annual sessions of the International Laboui Conference 
Consequently there was no unifoimity m the teims gi anted and on each 
occasion Government had to considei such questions as the class of passage 
to be allowed, outfit allowance, etc To avoid tins difficulty lules weie fiamed 
m 1924, with the approval of the Secretaiy of State m Council, goveinmg 
the allowances to be granted to the lepiesentatives of employeis and woikers 
The rule govemmg the equipment allowance oi the outfit allowauce, as it is 
called m these Eules, is as follows — 

“2 In addition," the Government of India can allow, m necessitous 
cases, an outfit allowance not exceedmg Es 500 to meet actual 
expenses necessarily mcuired by lepiesentatives m the purchase 
of clothmg which they would not noimally require but foi the 
Conference ” 

The allowance is paid on the pioduction by the lepiesentative concerned of 
vouchers in support of the claim 

The allowance is claimable by both the representatives of the employeis 
and the workers, but m practice there has not so far been any case m which 
the claim of a representative of the employeis has been alloived , and on one 
occasion the claim of a workers’ representative was also disallowed Details 
are not available regarding the precise pecuniaiy cucumstances of the repre- 
sentatives of woikers, but it would not appear that any of those getting an 
allowance could be described as in affluent circumstances at the time when the 
allowance was made 


H296FiiiI)— 660— 22-2-32— GIPS 
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It must be lemaiked that there aie two ciicumsfcances, 
one natural, and the othei aiising fiom the land-tenures, 
which have made it difficult to adopt the Bombay system 
in its oiiginal form 

As legards the fiist, the soil is such that land cannot be 
propeily cultivated j^ear after yeai without fallow This 
IS said to be due partly to the absence of lainfall, paitly to 
the abundance of waste, which lendeis it easy to adopt 
a kind of shiffcmg cultivation In the fiist, 01 'oiiginal/ 
Settlement, the land was divided into rathei laige suivey 
numbeis, it was estimated what poition of the numbei 
could be cultivated annually, and the whole numbei was 
assessed on that basis only This was what is known as 
the ‘ diffused rate ’ system But the eultivatois took an 
unmtended advantage of it , they ploughed up the whole 
land in one year in a hasty and impeifect mannei, and 
then, as the soil was exhausted, ‘lehnquished ’ the entiie 
numbei and took up new land The ‘ origmal ’ Settlement 
was also maiked by the difficulty aheady mdicated, about 
Zamindars’ waste It was at fiist pioposed to include all 
waste that fauly belonged to the zamindari in the survey , 
but then the Zammdais as legisteied occupants would be 
liable to pay the whole assessment, and this they weie 
unable to do In 1875 a pioposal foi leases on a reduced 
lump-assessment was made, but this was appaiently still 
too high, foi no one availed himself of the permission 
Then it was that the new system came mto force, which 
allowed assessment to be paid only on cultivated lands, but 
a lien to be letamed on fields that weie by custom left 
fallow The first, or ongmal, Settlement was made for ten 
yeais only, and is now piactically at an end ^ 

§ 3 Revision 

The levision Settlement is based on a moie mmute 
survey, making the ‘numbeis’ of a much smallei size 
Each IS regulaily assessed, but the holder of land can 
registei himself as occupant of as many numbers as aie 
* One taluka (Tando AHajar) alone remained m 1888 
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comprised in his holding, and can, nndei ceitam mles, 
allow some of the fields to lie fallow, letainmg his hen on 
them (without payment) durmg the period allowed If he 
chooses to cultivate, he pays full assessment In 1888, 
eighteen talukas had been put undei revision SettlemenI; 

§ 4 ‘ ngational Settlement ’ as a Transition Measure 
Pending the introduction of the revision, the ‘ original ’ 
Settlement has been replaced by a kind of temporal y inter- 
mediate system spoken of as the ‘ rrrigational ’ Settlement, 
because the survey and classification of soil not being com- 
plete, attention was only paid to the difieient kinds of 
iirigation (aheady explained) Under these difierences 
there is (i) gi eater or less secuiity for a fair ciop, and (2) 
gi eater 01 less cost and labour as, e g when the watei has 
to be raised by hft, and by labour of men and cattle on the 
Persian wheel Some twenty-five talukas are under this 
tiansitional form of Settlement^ 

In Thai and Parkai it has been mentioned there are still 
seven talukas unsettled, and there a soit of lease of a tract 
IS gi anted on a cash payment, irrespective of what part is 
cultivated and what is not This is known as the ‘ thali ’ 
system The cultivation takes place on the ‘thal,’ 01 low 
land, between the sand hills, where a little moisture collects 
The area culturable varies with the rainfall A rate is ac- 
cordingly arranged which covers the average area cultuiable 
Thus, a ‘ thali ’ of from one to five acres pays a fixed rate 
of P I, a thali of five to ten acres pays R 2, and so on 
In one part, a system of payment on ploughs (‘autbandl’) 
IS adopted as suitable to the sparse and almost casual cul- 
tivation, the area of which cannot be known or demarcated 
(Nagai-Pdrkar Taluka) 

§ 5 Alluvion and JDiluvion 
As might be expected, the changes in the rivei Indus 
make rules under this head, of importance ^ Land sepa- 

' It -svill be observed, tbit here any other teriitoiial division of 
Settlements are always by taluh Is , Settlement 

in fact these laige thinly-populated - See Handbook, Chap yiii p 181 
Collectorates were ill-adapted to (3rd edition) 
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rated fiom the mam vrateis of the nvei 01 seashore, by 
a channel that contains water throughout rts length the 
\vhole year through, is an island, and belongs to Govern- 
ment The occupancy is sold annually And newly thi own- 
up islands are dealt with in the same way Land not sepa- 
rated by such a channel as that mentioned, is held to belong 
to the estate on the mamland, and subject to assessment 
under rules stated 

The alteration of the course of the stream which leaves 
a poidion of the estate recognizable, but in a different posi- 
tion, does not alter the tenure 

As to small additions and losses to iiveram holdmgs, the 
rule of one-tenth, already alluded to (p 3i4)> is followed, 
with the quahfication that the assets of the eniiie holding 
are considered, and reduction is granted only if it appears 
that a loss of one tenth or more, on the whole, has occurred 

§ 6 Form of Assessment — The Fative Method 

Under the Talpui rulers, a complicated system of ‘ batai,’ 
or sharing of grain, was the universal method of takmg 
a land-revenue The Zamhidar was responsible for the 
collection In some cases, as a favour, he was allowed to 
take the batai himself and pay to the State Treasury a fixed 
sum in money. Cash rates (here called 'mahsuli’ — the 
zabti of other parts) were also taken on certain crops, as 
cotton, mdigo, sugarcane, or vegetables, which do not easily 
admit of division in kmd And m some places the division 
of crop was regulated (as m all Native States) by an esti- 
mate without measurement (the kankut of the Panjab) 
called ‘ ddnabandi,’ or ‘ nazaiand^z ’ ‘ Khasgi,’ meanmg 

a contract for a specific amount of gram, was spoken of in 
cei*tam parts of the country 

The batdi was the commonest method, and was easily 
supervised The country was. divided into paiganas and 
then into tappas, or cucles Each tappa was looked after 
by a ‘ kdiddr ’ And over the paigana was a ‘ sazawalk^r ’ 

The village had a ‘ dharwai,’ or weighman, and a ‘ tappa- 
dar,’ a sort of patwair, whose duty it Avas to put a seal or 
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mark (tappa) on the gram-heaps -when cleaned m the 
‘khaia/ or threshing-flooi, which was the scene of the 
‘ hatAi ’ ^ 

§ 7 Modern Assessment 

The piinciple of soil classification and assessment is in 
no way difieient fiom that of the Bombay system geneially 

Soil classification disregards depth, foi that is not of 
impoitance m an alluvial valley, as it is in the Dakhan 
The degiee of admixtuie of sand is the piominent feature, 
and then the means of niigation aie all important Land 
is classified according as it is ‘mundated’ by the nvei 
(‘ sailah ’) 01 is wateied by canal If theie is a flow owing 
to the levels being favouiable, the watei is led on to the 
land by channels only, and this is called ' mok ^ if a lift is 
lequiiedj the canal being below the level of the fields, the 

*■ There is a good nceount of the shnes on his klnsia, or list Then 
Tdlpui 'idmuiisti'ition it p 46 of he discoveis that some grain has 
the Gazettee) Undei the head of been concealed 01 kept back (-which 
'Naushahro' also, a curious leport is very lilvoly) , for this he takes a 
by Lieutenant Jameson is summa- fuither share out of the poorcul- 
iized, avhich gives a vivid and de- tivators lot, under the title of 
tailed picture of the batai piocess ‘kundi’ and puts it down sepa- 
in the ullages Heio we see the rately on his list The dharw.ii 
Government divider (bataidir), now aveighs out the shares, the 
with the obsequious dharwai, evei patw.iii praying foi full measure, 
leady to make the measuring the baitaidar oidering the reverse 
scales show just what is ivanted, It generally happened, howeier, 
and the kiiidii' and the ‘tappa- that the actuil quantity was 
dar’ all assembled The Go\ern- in e-v-cess of the batudar’s esti- 
ment share, say, is one in three mate , so that when tho aveights 
and the giain will have been w^ere sepaiated accoiding to the 
placed in three primary heaps list, the excess was redmded 

but already theio aie ‘ abw.ib,’ or Theie are other details for which 
extras to be piovided , so, a fourth the original must be consulted 
lieap, smaller than the others, is At last the Goa ernment gram being 
made When the Goa ernment has again sealed by the ‘ tappadar ’ it 
taken its share, then the zamindar’s had to bo cairied to the granary 
‘haq'is taken, then the cultiva- (‘ambaikhana’l by or at the cost 
tors’ , then the carpenter’s — an of the cultivators One only won- 
impoitant person, because he makes dors hoav any country could subsist 
all the avheelavork for the irrigation under such a sj stem But doubt- 
— and the pottei, avho provides the less tho people kneav hoav to make 
pots that laise the avatei , lastly the thing work — and concealment 
come the othei village seivants of gram and so forth avere largely 
What lemains is again diauded piaotised And theie was this 
between the Government for * ex- advantage, that in bad years or 
penses ’ and the cultivatoi All when the ci ops failed, there was no 
the shares are estimated by the -wringing out of the people revenue 
bataidli on the basis that tho lates avhieh there was no crop to 
original heaps contained so much, meet 
and he puts doaan all the different 
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land IS chaikhl the lift used m Smdh is a Persian 
•wheel (‘ chaikha/ and if smallei, ‘ chaikhi ’) , lastly, there 
aie fields classified as ‘perennial wheel’ (‘ daka’), because, 
though the water is hfted, theie is a constant supply, — or 
a supply Bufiicient to water the wheat that wiU ripen m 
spring 


Section V — The Official Staff 

It may now be stated biiefly that the Kevenue Code 
(Bombay Act V of 1879) is enforced in the ‘regular’ Col- 
lectoiates (Haidaiabad, Shikarpur, and Karachi) and m 
some talukas of the Upper Smdh Frontier district, though 
not in all It is not applied to Thar and Paikar The 
whole of Smdh is a Scheduled District under Act XIV of 
1874 

The piovmce is under a Commissioner directly subor- 
dinate to the Government of Bombay Bombay Act Y of 
1868 enables the Governor of Bombay to delegate to him 
certain functions of the Local Government, chiefly under 
the Criminal Pioceduie Code, the Forest Act, and certain 
other laws 

The very large Collectorates are divided mto Deputy Col- 
lectoiates^, imdei Uncovenanted Deputy Collectors, and Co- 
venanted (and military-commissioned) Assistant Collectors 
(described as Head, Second, and Thud Assistant Collectors) 

The Deputy Collectorates aie again divided mto talukas , 
these are under Mukhtydrkais (TahsQdais of othei parts) 
with magisterial powers they are aided m ‘ tappas ’ (the 
smallest subdivision of a taluka) by tappaddis, who have 
only revenue duties and maybe compared to the mahdlkaii 
of Bombay There are two oi more ‘supervising tappa- 
dars,’ who look after the others, like the ‘general duty 
karkun’ of Bombay 

Village ofiicials hardly existed m former days, but the 

‘ Certain Deputy Collectors assist lectors have also office assistants 
at the Huzur or head-quarters and called Daftardais, who are giaded 
are called Huzui Deputy Collectors as Deputy Colkctois 
The Commissioner and the Col- 
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Act of i88i, already alluded to, is designed to aid in then 
leconstruction as Settlements progiess. 

§ I Revenue Business and Procedure 

There is no occasion foi any sepaiate lemaiks undei this 
head Geneially the rules and oiders in the Bombay Hand- 
book (already described) prevail Where there are special 
local matters, they aie regulated by local standing orders or 
circulais 
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CHAPTER I 

THE SETTLEMENT 

Section I — ^Introductory 

§ I ( 9 ? igvn of file Pi oviiice — not subject to the 
onhnaiy Lem. 

The province of Beidr was, as explained in Vol I (p 49), 
assigned to the British Government by the Niz^m of 
Hyderabad, to pay for the support of the mihtaiy force 
called the ‘ Hyderabad Contingent,’ and also to lepay some 
accumulated arrears of debt 

Theie have been several tieaties, which fiom time to 
time piovided vanous changes owing to the inciease of the 
debt and other cucumstances The tieaty by which the 
piesent system was formulated was signed in 1853 , and 
this, together with some supplemental agreements up to 
A D i860, places the Berar distiicts, in their present extent, 
under the exclusive management of the British Govern- 
ment The suiplus revenues, after paying the cost of 
' administration and the maintenance of the Contmgent, are 
repaid to the Hyderabad Treasury 

Under these special circumstances, the districts are not 
British territory — ceded absolutely in such a form that 
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British law is necessarily m force — they aie technically 
foreign teiiitory made ovei to Biitish management in pei- 
petuity then admmistiation is consequently regulated by 
the will of the Governoi -General m Council No Act of 
the geneial Legislatuie has any ioxcQ, pt oprio vigoie, and 
when orders appear ‘ extending ’ Acts, that meiely means 
that the Goveinoi- Geneial adopts such Acts as expressing 
his wishes on any subject to which they i elate ^ 


§a Foi m of Admimsh ation 

The administration is earned on thiough a Commissionei 
of Berai who is the chief levenue and administiative 
authoiity, in suboidinafion to the Besident at Hyderabad 
TJndei him are Deputy-Commissioners of distiicts^ with 
their Assistants and Extia Assistants, as in a ‘Non- 
Regulation Provmce ’ 


§ 3 i\’o legulai Revenue Code 


For regulating matters not requiring the ordeis of the 
highest authority, or foi communicating and explaimng 
such ordeis, ‘Book Ciiculars’ aie issued both by the Resi- 
dent and the Commissionei , these aie now legulaily 
printed, and are authontative, since they are the ordeis of 
officeis delegated to issue them (as part of their official 
duty) by the Governor -Geneial The matters which m 
anothei piovmce the Board of Revenue oi Fmaneial Com- 
missioner would regulate, aie dealt with by the Resident , 
and the Commissionei’s Circulars deal pretty much with 
the same subjects that a Commissioner in any other Pro- 
vince has power to regulate 


As a matter of fact, all tlio 
general Criminal and Civil laavs, 
the Stamp law. Land Acquisition 
Act, Registration Act, and so forth, 
are m force, with or without cer- 
tain modifications, as the case may- 
be , but their force is derived from 
the executi-ve authority above de- 
scribed, not fiom their being Acts 
of the Indian Legislature 
On certam subjects, as forests, 
there are special rules , and there 


are many Acts not in force But 
speakmg geneially, in the matter 
of laa-v, Berir is administered veij 
much like an oidinary Non-Regu- 
lation Province 

“ Pormeily there were two, one 
for East, and one for West Berar , 
and o-wing to this diaision of the 
Eastern and Western districts, the 
province was often spoken of as ‘ the 
Berars ’ 
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Many matteis, especially m Land-Eevenue business, with 
which alone we aie concerned, still leinain legulated by 
custom 01 by the piactice of the Couits 

Though the Settlement was made undei the Bombay 
system, the Bombay Eevenue Code has not been intio- 
duced Its intioduction was at one time pioposed, but 
now a special Code of Eevenue Eules is undei propaiation^ 
In view of this Code being published befoie long, I shall 
not go into details as to the old oi existing lules, but rather 
deal with the salient local features of Settlement and 
Eevenue piactice which aie not likely to be alteied, though 
they may be defined and legulated, by the new Code 
I piopose, theiefoie, first to notice the Bcidi Settlement, 
which, as just stated, was made on the Bombaj’- system, 
with some special modifications adopted to meet local le- 
quuements I shall next pioceed to discuss the land- 
tenuies , aftei which the official stafi* and the levenue 
business of the distiict will be desciibed, so fai as their 
mam featmes are concerned. 

Section II — The Survey-Settlement 

§ I Discussion as to the foim to he adopted 

I have alieady presented an outlme of the ‘ laiyatwail ’ 
Settlement system as developed in Bombay. In the couise 
of this, allusion was made to the fact that m some paits of 
the Presidency, villages once existed in which a joint- 
landlord class had giown up, a ciicumstance which gave 
use to the question whethei a viEage Settlement on the 
N 01 th- Western Provinces’ model could not be adopted It is, 
then, not altogethei suipiising to leain that in South Beidi 
some of the eailiest of the shoit Settlements (I beheve they 
weie annual), made on our first assuming management in 
1853, weie actually made ‘mauzawdr,’ 1 e by assessing a 
lump-sum on the whole village , and a Settlement on the 

^ At the time I am writing (in in a sufficiently fonvaid condition 
1891) an officer was on special duty foi me to desciibo it 
to piepare the Code , but it is not 
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North-Western Provinces’ system was even ordered for the 
■whole province ^ 

§ 3 The Bmyaiwd-ii System adopted 

But ultimately a Settlement on the Bombay principle 
was decided on 

It may be mentioned, however, that in Berdr, at a later 
period, an attempt was again made to modify the Bombay 
system by grafting on to it a ‘record of rights’ on the 
North-West model As the Bombay system neithei re- \ 
quiies such a record, nor possesses the requisite machmeiy | 
for making it, some confusion natuialty resulted, while the . 
record itself, as far as it went, was useless The demand | 
for it is another instance of the curious influence which 
paiiiculai systems exei cise over the minds of those who are 
accustomed to them Seeing the prominent place that a re- 
cord of lights has under the cncumstances of a Noith-West 
Pro'vincc Settlement-, it was thought that a lecoid of 
lights would be a useful collective to the Bombay system, ’ 
whereas it only proved a source of considerable coiiespond- 
ence at the time and has now been forgotten 


§ 3 Survey and Assessment on the Bombay System 

At the time of Settlement, the rules of the Bombay Jomt 
Bepoit, with which the reader of the preceding pages is by 
this time famibai, weie adopted (with certain modifications), 
and a Code of simple rules was drawn up, which was 
sanctioned by the Government of India ® 


1 Bemt Gazetteer, 1870 (Bombay 
Education Societj s Pi ess), pp 94 
and 96 It would .appear that the 
plan was to make the headmen pio 
piietois, as 111 the Cential Proiinces, 
unless there were suiwing pio- 
prietary bodies, 01 lands -nere hold 
by descendants of old fimilies ivlio 
could be settled itli as joint pio 
prietois 

In speaking of the tenuies, I shall 
again refer to the surviving traces 
of a former existence of landlord 


families in Milages 

^ The North-Westoin sj stems, 
allowing a middleman propiietoi 
between the raiyat and the State, 
or else dealing with joint bodies of 
shaieis, theio being (often) a variety 1 
of other co existuig nghts, have to \ 
guaid caiofiillytho rights of other 
landholders by inqiiiiy and record 
’ No 407, dated loth December, 
1866, to the Besident at Iljdei 
abad- 
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The principles of sui vey and assessment are not desciihed 
in the rules these operations -weie done by Bombay officeis 
already famibai with the woik under the Piesidency rules 
in force at the time The differences intioduced by the 
local lules aie chiefly in the mattei of certain rights and 
duties of the occupants, which will be mentioned m their 
place 

This procedure was applied to the whole of Beiai except 
to the taluka oi hiU tract of the Melghat in the north (Sat- 
pura Range) , this is a vast tract of forest inhabited only 
by wandering jungle tubes of Gonds and Kuikus, to whom 
such a system was inapplicable 

For all details as to survey, demarcation of the fields, and 
method of assessment, the student must recui to the pre- 
ceding chapter on the Bombay system It may here, how- 
ever, be noted, that the village maps were made on a scale 
of five inches to the mile The survey was complete, com- 
bining the local accuracy of the topographical survey with 
the detail of the revenue suivey The boundaries of dis- 
tricts and paiganas, talukas, and othei local divisions (for 
Villages and teiiitoiies belonging to diffeient States weie 
sometimes intermingled) were laid down The position of 
towns and villages, as well as of buildings, tanks, and local 
objects throughout the country, was shown The course 
of livers and streams, as well as roads, was accurately 
given A village map on so large a scale as five inches can 
show every detail of importance At the time of survey, 
too, a census of population was taken, as well as of cattle, 
ploughs, and carts ‘ Remaik books ’ were provided for the 
villages, showing all local items of information , so that 
what with the registers of land, and accounts showing the 
assessment of each field, the detail of mams and service- 
payments and of the village expenses, the most complete 
information exists regarding the condition and resources of 
eveiy village 

The Beiar Settlement was sanctioned for thirty years ^ 
The assessment is stated (by Settlement Rule II) to have 

^ Gazetteer, p 96, and Settlement Eules, i 
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included all cesses, but that means cesses levied under the 
old Native Government on land, and it mcludes the road 
cess The cesses for education (i pei cent ) and the ‘jdgha’ 
01 watchmen’s cess, are separate, and aie levied in one sum 
at the rate of fifteen pies pei lupee 

In Bendi thejagli and in^m (levenue-fiee) villages were 
suiveyed with the object of being assessed for statistical 
and othei pui poses But the oidei foi assessment was 
afteiwaids cancelled 

At the close of the thirty yeais a ‘revision’ Settlement 
will be made, and is now m piogiess in some districts 

By the Berai rules, the 'levisecl assessment will be fixed — 

‘not with lefeience to impiovements made by the owneis oi 
occupants flora piivate capital and lesouices duiing the cm- 
lency of any Settlement, but with lefeience to general con- 
sider ations of the value of land, whethei as to soil oi situation, 
puces of pioduce, oi facilities of communication^ ’ 

I may heie call attention to the fact that, some years ago, 
the survey statistics were reviewed and ‘compiled,’ so as to 
bring out a number of data which were not separately on 
record The lesults of this compilation will be found in 
Commissioner’s Book Ciiculai No Iofi 88 i. 

I may also mention that it is the practice in letuins, &c , 
shortly to mdicate all land paying revenue to Government 
as ‘ khdlsa ’ land, while ‘alienated’ land (as in Bombay) 
means jdgii oi mam land, the revenue of which is assigned 
01 remitted, m perpetuity, or for a term, as the case 
may be 

When the survey was made, not only weie the occupied 
cultivated fields sui veyed and marked, but the ‘ gdonthdn ’ 
01 village site was allotted, and lands were reserved for fiee 
glazing to the villages The Madias term ‘puiambok’ was 
used for numbers that weie uncultuiable (generally) by 
reason of having tombs, sites of wells, &c , on them And 
the Bombay plan of allowing parts of numbers to be de- 

^ Settlement Rules, No ii This has been desciibed in detail for 
principle closely lesembles what Bombay 
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ducted fiom flie cultuiable aaea, as bad bits (‘pot-kbar^b ’) 
•was followed. 


§ 4 Nature of the Su't'vey-Settlemcnt as regards 

landed, -Tights, 

The assessment is on the land not on the peison , each 
surve}’' unitj having been classified and valued and assessed 
accordingly, the iightful occupant may continue to hold it 
(at the late in foice foi the peiiod of Settlement) as long 
as he pleases , 01 he maj* lehnquish it if he cannot afibid to 
pay the assessment ^ 

Theie is no quasi judicial, 01 actually judicial, inquiiy 
by Settlement Officeis into all classes of lights as under the 
Noith-West system Noi is it necessaiy , foi the survej’’ 
system does not deal with joint viDages, 01 with othei 
foi ms of piopiietaiy tenure in which the customs of sharing, 
and the distiibution of the levenue-buiden have to be de- 
cided on and lecorded , nor is theie any artificial cieation 
of landloid-iight, 01 decision between ancient and modem 
claims, resulting in giades of right Actual occupation is 
the test In all cases, or on the admission that the occu- 
pant IS not the khivtaddi but only a tenant, the propei 
peison will be entered But all disjmted cases as, e g what 
the extent of the shaie is, oi whether the occupant claiming 
IS a co-sharei or only a tenant under the other, and so 
forth, are disposed of on the inents by the Civil Couits 
The result of the decree will, where necessaiy, be noted in 
the registers kept by the Kevenue Officers 

§ 5 Rules regarding Trees on the Land 

The light to glowing trees was regulated by Settlement 
Buies I, n, X, XI These rules distinguish between trees 
on lands in occupancy, and those on waste, numbers 

The following classes of occupants own all trees on their 
land, and may, of course, cut and sell them at pleasure — 

^ Under the head of Tenures I ment Eule V, and compare B Eev 
shall re%ert to this subject, and Code, section 73 
explain it more fully See Settle 


(Jill X of 
T882 
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(i) Inamdars who are in actual possession, including 
holdeis in jagli and perpetual lessees (p^lampat- 
ddi) 

(2} Ordinary occupants who have been m occupation 
foi a period anteiior to the age of the tiees, 01 for 
a period of twenty yeais 

(3) Other occupants who, under Settlement Kule VI, 
have purchased the trees 

In the case of waste 01 unoccupied numbers, applicants 
for the land have to buy the trees on if^ Practically, it 
comes to this, that Government retains a right over the 
trees on waste land , but disembarrasses itself of the right 
when the lands become occupied The whole (rather com- 
plicated) history of rights in trees will be found reviewed 
in detail in Commissioner’s Book Circulai XIX of 1881, 
the outcome of which was the Resident’s Book Ciiculai X 
of 1882 

The Commissionei’s Circular shows what the native cus- 
tomary principle was, and what the practice has been in 
districts during the progress of Settlement All the diffi- 
culty arose out of the custom that the tree d/id not follow 
the soil, but that one man might own the tree mdependently 
of the occupancy of the land 

If a man relinquishes a number, he now relinquishes its 
trees, wells, buildings, and all 

In waste lands (not being forests 01 under special rules), 
if a person wants to cut wood for agiicultuial purposes, he 
must get permission fiom the village officers The tXhsil- 
dar must be asked for timber foi repair ing buildings , but 
if the occupant wishes to cut any large number of trees, 01 
to cut them for sale, he must apply to the Deputy-Com- 
missionei, who can impose ‘ any conditions that may appear 
advisable ’ 

§ 6 Shales %n Holdings 

The Register of ' survey numbers ’ shows, foi convenience 
of administiation, one occupant as the khdtadm or occupant, 

* Spg Eesident’s Ciicular X of 1882, abrogating the lattei paid of 
Rule II 
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to -whom the Goveinment looks as lesponsible primaiilyfoi Comr’s 
the revenue But theie may be several co-shaieis in the c°rc^’xix 
field These can protect then rights by getting then names of 1879 
and fractional or other shaies noted in the register In 
case pf default by the principal occupant, the co-shaieis can 
save the number from sale, by themselves pajnng up the 
arrears, and the Collector can also protect the interests of 
the co-shaieis by tiansfeiiing the defaulting interest to 
them (compare the Bombay rule on the subject) Co- Bombij 
sharers in Beiai, however, call, under no circumstances, 
claim, under the revenue law, to have their shaies demar- 
cated 01 separately registered If there is a dispute, and a 
decree of the Civil Court is obtained, a person decided to be 
a co-shaiei can get the share decreed separate^ demarcated, 
provided the subdivision does not go below a certain mini- 
mum^ area which is fixed for convenience at a different 
standard for lands above and below ghat, 1 e upland or 
lowland districts Even when a registered occupant dies, Res B 
only the eldest or principal hen is entered m his place 
The co-shaieis cannot get then shaies separately registered 
as independent holdings, though their interests are noted in 
the record under the principal holder 

No inconvenience whatever has been felt in practice from 
this rule, which prevents joint holdings breaking up into 
severalty The practice is therefore different from that of 
Bombay, where the modern rules provide for the separate 
demarcation, registration, and survey of almost every 
separate share, however small, at Settlement time, and 
allows the separate demarcation of shares afterwards, pro- 
vided the operation will not reduce the several plots below 
the recognized mtmmwm size ^ 

It will be understood, that ‘eo-shaieis’ mean several 
persons whose rights are of the same class In speaking 
of ‘ co-shaieis ’ we do not refer to cases when there is an 
occupant and a tenant under him on the same land 

Above gbdt Below glidt 

^ Mimmuxn Bice 2 acies i ac.e 

In disti lets abo-se gbdt Below glidt Guden i acie 2 ^cie 

Dry 6 acres 5 acies - See p 220, ante 
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§ 7 litglits VTh alienated Villages 

As regaids the light which jagiidais and othei giantees 
have m land, I shall mention the subject undei the head of 
Land Tenuies Heie it will be enough to say that the 
Settlement Buies at fiist piesciihed the survey and assess- 
ment of alienated villages just as if the revenue was pay- 
able to Government , but this older was subsequently 
modified^ The jaglidai makes his own aiiangements as 
to the lents payable to him by the tenantiy , and it is only 
in case the occupants have held fiom a peiiod antecedent 
to the giant, that they are specially protected by the lule 
which declaies that in that case the grantee cannot take 
more fiom them than what the Government assessment 
would be The giantee is allowed to dispose of waste oi 
unoccupied land as he pleases, and we have seen that he 
holds the light to tiees on the estate The rule goes on to 
provide that if the giantee can show that his grant gives 
him the ‘ proprietary ’ right, oi that his estate was waste 
and uncultivated when granted, and that he has settled and 
cultivated it, then he is deemed the propnetor in set teims , 
and such right continues, even though the revenue-giant 
should, from any cause, lapse, and the lands become hable 
to pay revenue to Government Thus, in prmciple, every 
giantee is owner of exactly what his gvant gives him, each 
case on its own merits ^ — of the land if the grant proves it, 
or of the revenue only if it does not 


Section III — The Land-Becords 

The only general record that the system requires, besides 
the village-map, is a detailed legistei of eveiy field with 
the name of the ‘ khatadai,’ or registered occupant , and 
admitted co-shaieis may be recorded as such® I have 

^ By Notification No ii8, 4tliDe- Commissioner of Akol a), "who Yinclly 
cember, 1877 showed and explained to me some 

^ See Resident’s Circulai SXIII Settlement Records The papers 
of 1879 piescribed in Commissionei’s 

= My acknowledgments are due Book Cireulai XLIII of 1878 
to Mr A J Dunlop (then Assistant 
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already alluded to the attempt made to add a lecoid of 
suhoidmate (tenant) lights For the purpose of such a 
lecord lules -weie made called the 'Sub-tenancy lules,’ hut 
they ivere a dead lettei fiom the fiist^ 

Land-records may he enumerated as follo-ws — 

(i) The oiigmal village-map foi record, and lithogiaphed 
copies of it foi lefeience 

{2) Fahani-Sud A statement (hke the ‘ khasra ’ of the 
Noith- Western Settlements) showing a hst of the 
fields with seiial numheis (as in the map) and the 
name of occupant at the time of suivey 

(3) ‘ Akdrhand,’ a statement of the assessment of fields 

shown in detail under thice lands of cultiva- 
tion (diy, lice, and garden), and the late per 
acre 

(4) The ' w^^isalb^lki,’ a compaiative statement showing 

(i) the old village numheis, names of fields, aieas 
in hlgh^is and old assessment as they weie under 
the system antecedent to the suivey, and (2) the 
same holdings as they appeal under the new sur- 
vey with the numbers, aiea, and assessment under 
the existing Settlement Thus the statement 
forms a land of ‘ balance-sheet ’ (whence the name) 
between the pievious and the present oidei of 
things 

(5) The ‘ phesal-patrak showing the persons who weie 

admitted and recorded at the time of Settlement- 
suiwey as ' the occupants’ of land, with aiea and 
assessment 

(6) ‘ Phod-patiakj’ showing the area (with its share of 

assessment) hold by each cultivator when there 
are more than one m a suivey -number , (as e g. 
where two small holdings have been clubbed 
under one number, 01 there aie definite shares in 

^ The only i ule of tho series ^vliich m esse one sharei ishes to sell 
IS pr'ictic'illy in force is inle lo, - Tliowoiclis ‘ faisla’ = decision , 
vrliicli lefeis to co sharers (not ivniton m Maiatlii it becomes 
tenants), and gnes a right of pie- ‘iihesal’ 
emption to the remaming shaieis 

A a 2 
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a numbei held by a family, but m one name 
nndei the rules) 

(7) The ‘ mam pati ak,’ a hst of revenue-fi. ee 01 ‘ ahenated ’ 

holdmgs 

(8) A statement of ‘numbeis ’ reserved as village graz- 

ing grounds, 01 for other village ‘common’ pur- 
poses 

(9) A record of forest tracts and ‘babul-ban’ (waste 

numbers covered with acacia trees valuable as 
fuel) set apart by the survey 



CHAPTER II. 


THE L VND-TENURE'. 

Si CTioN I — Introductoiu 

§ I Picscni Fccdvies of Bcidi 

The ‘klinlsa’ villages in Beiai at the date ol suivey- 
Settlement weic, speaking geneiall}^, found to be laiyat- 
A\ciri villages, i e aggregates of individual holdings of land, 
thcie beintr no ditleience between one class of landholder 
and anotliei as legaids light The village was, as usual, 
managed by a headman and accountant, and had its staff of 
menials and aitisans but this was all that bound it to- 
gethei The cliciished possession by these heieditary 
officials, of land held in virtue of office and family light, is 
heie common With this foim of village ‘community’ the 
leadei is alicady famihar Much also of what has been 
'5aid in the Chaptei on the Cential Provinces Tenuies, 
legal ding the pfitel and his ‘watan,’ and of the othei 
featuies of village constitution, is equally applicable heie 
It was, as I then icmaiked, a distinctive featuie of the 
(}^Iaiatha) administiation which pieceded ouis, that it 
ahiays believed itself to be consulting its OAvn inteiest 
when it dealt duect vith the cultivatois, •\\heiever it was 
fiimly established, so as to be able to caiiy out its own 
tlieoiy imphcitlj’’, it allovied no agents oi middlemen (ex- 
cept on the smallest scale foi single villages) to inteicept 
the State levenues Consequent!}', neither the revenue 
officials nor the headmen noi any othei s had that oppor- 
tunit} foi developing, as they did m the Cential Provinces, 
t ^ OL TII 
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and the Konhan of Bombay, into the position of piopiietors 
of the whole village At the same time a sj^stem of heavy 
assessments, levied on eveiy one alike, must always have a 
tendency to ohliteiate any distinctions that may have come, 
at some foimer time, into existence, such as the claims of 
cei-tain peisons to be members of famihes who weie land- 
lords, 01 co-shaiers, and supeiioi to the other cultivatois 
In Beiai, as elsewhere, the question was raised whether in 
some if not in all villages, a co-shaiing form of tenure had 
not once existed 

§ 2 The Linds of Tenm e to he deso ibed 

Naturally, in considermg tenuies we shall first deal with 
the villages^ takmg the oppoitunity to inquire mto the 
existence of traces of landlord-right 01 claims, and then 
ofieiing some remarks on the suivey-tenure of the present 
day 

But besides that we have two othei classes of tenuies to 
consider, viz tenuies arising fiom hereditary village and 
paigana offices, and tenuies arising from 103 al or seivice 
giants 

Section II — Village Tenures 
^ I Ti aces of the Joint-village 

When the proposal to settle Beiar on a ' village-system ’ 
was made, an inquiry was undertaken as to the real nature 
of the villages, and whether the joint 01 landlord-form did 
or did not prevail Opinions difieied and will doubtless 
contmue to difier as to the result elicited But it must 
certainly be admitted, that the evidence obtained was famt 
and doubtful, and that it certainly cannot be concluded 
that a landlord-class existed in all, 01 even a majority of 
the villages, although a hereditary right in individual cases, 
was certainly acknowledged Two points were fairly es- 
tablished (i) that in some instances — of larger ‘towns’ 
which it was supposed were better able to hold their own — 
relics of a former division appeared Different families 
held certain poitions of the land and called those sections 
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‘ khel ’ 5 (2) tlieie weie ceitain distinctions between oiiginal 
beieditaiy land cultivators and those of latei oiigin 

What seems to me the chief difficulty is this , that the 
teims used might indeed have suggested the existence of 
landloids (especially to those who were accustomed to the 
Noith-West Piovinces’ foim of village, and woie inclined to 
believe it to be an univeisal type), but on the othei hand, 
those teims and distinctions aie also quite consistent with 
the supposition that we have traces of the privileges of 
‘ original settlers ’ under the Diavidian system, which 
must certainly at one time have prevailed, as Beiai was 
the land of the Gond tribes 

As legaids the case for the existence of joint- villages, it 
IS especially urged that when Beiai was under Muhammadan 
rule (the Dakhan kings), then mmistei Malik ’Ambai 
settled most of Beiai, and was careful to retain hereditary 
lights, which are spoken of in reports as ‘ mirasi',' though 
the term is not now known in Berdi ‘ It is even alleged,’ 
says Sir A. Lyall ‘ that the joint ownership of the lands by 
a village community was first declaied and acted on by 
him ’ 

The country next fell under the Imperial rule, and then 
(for a long time) was held partly by the Nizam of the 
Dakhan and partly by the Maiathas On the defeat of the 
latter in 1803, the province passed once more to the Nizam, 
who had for some years past set up as an independent 
ruler Under him it remained till 1853 If we place the 
ovei’throw of the Dakhan kingdoms at the end of the 
seventeenth centuij’', a period of more than 1 50 years elapsed 
before 1853, during which, it is said, there was ample time 
for the levelling down of rights and the breaking up of 


^ OazcUm of Berar, Chap YIII, 
p 90 It \\ill be obsei'ved that so 
competent an observer as the authoi 
does not evpress any opimon that 
joint villages were ever really 
Jlrevalent He gives the various 
reports and opinions for w'hat they 
aie w'oith I cannot help thinking 
that too much is sometimes made of 
Malik ’Ambai ’s village Settlements 


It avas most natural foi him to 
liaa'^o settled the lump assessment 
with the hereditaiy patel, oi ea en 
to have divided the responsibility 
among the heads of the patel 
family, without one being obliged 
to infer, in any way, that there avas 
a settlement avitli a ‘ pattidari,’ 01 
a ‘bhaiichiia’ body such as ave 
have studied in Vol II 
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joint bodies of landlords As legaids the effect of this 
changeful lule, the following picture is drawn, which no 
doubt justifies what is said about its levelling effect — 

‘ . The propnetoi’s titles gianted by Malilc ’Amhar 

cannot have long outlasted the weai and teai of th'e disoiders 
which followed his death Wo may suppose that wheie 
tenants [occupants] managed to keep land for any long time 
m any one family, they acquiied a soit of piopeity adveise to 
all except the Government , that when the land changed often 
by the diveise accidents of an unsettled age, in such cases 
occupancy nevei haidened into piopiietaiy light Good land 
would have been caiefully pieseived, bad land would have 
been often thiown up, failuie of ciops oi the exactions of 
faimeis would luin many holdings , and all lights cease Avith 
continuity of iiossession ’ . . . ‘ Undei the Mai.ithas and the 

Nizam, the mass of cultivatois held then fields on a yeaily 
lease Avliich was made out foi them by the patel at the 
beginning of each season the land vas acknowledged to 
belong to the State \ and as a geneial lulo no absolute light 
to hold any iiaiticulai field, except by yearly peimission of the 
officials, was uiged oi allowed Fiom the tmio when 

Beiai fell undei two masteis — the Nizam and the M.iiathiis — 
all duiable lights, say the Beiai people, weie giadually bioken 
doAvn When the Maiathas had established themselves solidly 
and incontestably, they consulted the inteiests of the levenue 
in then tieatment of the lent-jiayei-s, but upon debatable lands 
they had no leason to be considoiate Two necessitous govern- 
ments rendeied hungiy and unspaimg by long wais, competed 
with each othei foi the land-tax, and when, in 1803, one 
lulei w^as diiven out, theie ensued the usual evils wdnch follow 
the cessation of pi oti acted hostilities The country was ex- 
hausted, and population scanty That -veiy yeai came a 
seveie famine, lemembeied fifty yens afteiwaids, when we 
took chaige of the pio'sunce , and the levenue collections were 
made ovei to faimeis-general, who advanced the supplies of 
cash that could not be at once extiacted fiom the soil Yeaily 
leases and unsciupulous lack-ienting came moie mto fashion 
than evei , a man who had caiefully faimed and piepaied his 
fields saw them sold to the highest biddei * , whole taluks and 

I Tins was the later claim of all see Vol I pp 230-4 
Oriental rulers, and is still advanced “ Eeportof 1854, Noith Bei ir 

by the Feudatory States in India, 
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paiganas weie let and sublet to speculators foi sums fai above 
the ancient standard assessment Undei these fiscal conditions 
the exaction of levenue must have wiung neaily all value out 
of piopeity m land ’ 

The authoi goes on to explain that if any one had a 
heieditaiy claim and theiefoie clung to his land, he was 
the moie heavily taxed, and at last in a bad season would 
break down and be obliged to suiiender his mdependent 
holding 

We may readily giant that the long duration of mis- 
goveinment of this kind was in itself a sufficient cause of 
the disappearance of hereditary rights , but still we have to 
look to the cucumstances to see whether the hereditary 
lights spoken of weie those which existed undei the old 
Gond village-system, 01 whether theie is any good evidence 
of a state of things under which landlord- villages held in 
shares arose — as a generally prevailing institution Now 
Berai was part of Gondwana And we have some idea how 
the Gond kingdoms weie organized, and what the Diavidian 
form of village-tenure was No landlord-class claimed an 
entue and joint property over the whole village , but there 
were certain leading famihes whose hereditary right was 
recognized In Chutiya Nagpur (West Bengal), where the 
Diavidian village constitution can be traced to this day, 
there were ‘ bhuinhar •’ famihes (as they were then called) 
who held in heieditaiy right a certain allotment of the 
village lands Other cultivators, not apparently of equal 
rank, were still privileged as ‘ khimt-kati,’ 01 original 
aiders in the clearing and founding Out of the old 
famihes, the leading one held the headmanship and with it 
the allotment of land, which is evidently the parent of the 
‘watan’ It was the original founders who built the 
'gaiM’ or mud-fort, which forms the centre of the resi- 
dence, and while they alone would be entitled to occupy it, 
all the other settlers would build round it for protection 
Probably also, the headman 01 his family would have sunk 
the wells, or made the tank and the grove, and so have a 
special right in them The whole system was dependent on 
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the allotment of the land into blocks, one foi the king’s 
revenne, one for the hereditaiy headman, another for the 
founder’s famihes, anothei foi the king’s accountant, and 
another for the priest and foi xeligious puiposes ’• 

The Gond longs adopted Aryan (Bidhman) counsellors 
and became Hindus , subordinate chiefs held estates, as we 
knoAV from the survival of them in the Central Provinces 
It would therefore be quite natural to find that here and 
there, villages (or even groups of villages) were in the pos- 
session of the multiplied descendants, of a chief or other 
royal grantee, having become landlords , and that the 
several branches of the family held sections of the estate 
known as ‘ patti ’ or ‘ khel ’ (to use the Beidr term) There 
would be, or need be, no general growth of such estates aU 
over the counti}’’, so as to produce a large percentage of 
‘zamindari’ and ‘pattidari’ villages, as we see in Hoitli- 
West India I only call attention to the fact that all we 
know of the Gond organization is quite consistent with the 
claims of old hereditary cultivators called ‘mundkiiii,’ ^^ho, 
as we shall see, are recognized, and who may, I think, lepie- 
sent the founder’s families, and if so, would be called 
‘ bhriinhdi ’ m the country to the east of Bei.ir 

§ 2 Quotations /? om Eai ly JRejJOi fs 

1 will now proceed to offer some quotations regarding 
villages, taken from the early reports, as found in the 
Gazetteer It is of the more importance to pieseive them, 
inasmuch as the Gazetteer itself is out of print and the 
original reports inaccessible 

Ml Bullock, describing North BeiJvi, writes — 

‘ There are no large classes of proprietors, and the tenure by 
which land is held is very vague . . No doubt a proprie- 

tary light might he established in numerous instances, though 
it does not seem to he asserted or lecogiiized (except in the case 

‘ And in tlieso allotments out- mission to make a tank, or to 
sidois obtaining land to cultuate, plant tiees, 01 take up additional 
■would pay lents to the old families, u aste 
and ivould apply to them foi poi- 
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of digging wells), noi does any class claim exclusive piivileges , 
all appeal to hold then fields as “ tenants at-will ” (1 e of the 
Government) , neithei weie theie any village “communities” 
in the sense in which the teim is undeistood in the Noith- 
Westein Pi evinces ’ 

Eefening to South Beiai, Majoi Johnston wiote — 

‘In these distiicts theie aie thiee desciiptions of cultivatois , 
fi'ist, the “mundkaii,” or lesident cultivatoi who has ac- 
qmied piesciiptive lights to ceitain fields and oichaids, which 
have been held foi ages by the family, and descend fiom fathei 
to son in heieditary succession — ^lights of which he cannot be 
depiived so long as he pays the usual lent [levenue] Secondly, 
khushbash 01 peisons lesiding in villages at will, Biahmans, 
Mussulmans, and othei castes not cultivators, who lent land 
entering into agreement to lenew the lease annually, and bring 
it undei cultivation, by employing othei peisons foi that pui- 
pose, obtaining those lands which aie chiefly waste, 01 such as 
have been deseited by the laiyats, at easy teims TJmdly, 
“walandwai ” 01 payakaii peisons hving in one village who 
cultivate lands of anothei fiom yeai to year, having only a 
contmgent interest expuing with the haivest . The mund* 
kail and lesident laiyats have the choice of land in then own 
villages, selecting those nearest the village, unless othei fields 
exist whose fertihty will lepay them for going to a gieatei 
distance ’ 

The authoi goes on to explain that the right was alien- 
able till 1818, when Kaja Chanda Lai prohibited sales (with 
a view to exacting a heavy fee foi pei mission) Sir A 
Lyall remarks that the revenue faimers cared nothing for 
prescriptive rights to hold at a fixed rent 

Captain Campbell, writing in 1855-55, says — 

‘ The milage communities aie indeed changed from what 
they originally were, but they still exist, and proprietary rights 
aie everywhere recognized , and claims are now asserted to 
what few cared to claim duiing the later years of the Native 
Government, when piopnetaiy rights were often disregarded, 

* ‘Mund’ lefejs to tlie stumps * lit dwellers at e-ise — 01 dwelleis 
and roots in the uncleaied soil, so by invitation at the pleasme of the 
that the tcim implies the fiist ullage 
cleareis of land 
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WGie fai fiom secuie, and the possession of wealth often hi ought - 
loss with it That piopiietaiy light exists and is lecognized, is 
shown by the light of digging, 01 gianting peimission to dig 
wells and jilanting tiees The ancestois of the “piopiietois ” 
it was who built the “gaihi,” 01 small mud-walled foit, lound 
which the huts of the villageis clustei [foiming the village site 01 
lesidence] None but “ piopiietois ” aie now allowed to leside 
within the walls , and the pi oof of owneiship of a house within 
them IS, in disputed cases, an admission of piopiietaiy lights ’ 

Mr Bushby was Resident at Haidaiilbfid m 1853-6, and 
evidently was misled by Noith -Western tiadition, foi 
he says, ‘ a system similai to what obtained in the Morth- 
AVestein Piovinces appeals to have been maintained m aU 
its integiity until the decline of the Delhi powei ’ Foi 
this extensive asseition he does not, howevei, give any leal 
evidence, as wo shall see If anj’^tliing like a widespread 
lesemblance to the landloid village of the Noith-West Pio- 
vmces evei existed, there must be some histoiic evidence of 
ciicumstances which would account foi it Howevei, let us 
heal Ml Bushby — 

'In the smallei villages, omng to the extinction of othei 
blanches of the famil)’’, theie is often only one j^iopiieioi , 

[1 e I suppose, only one of the old leading family], m othei s, 
and paiticulaily in the “kasha” towns 01 laige villages, the 
land has been much subdivided Theie the division of 
“dimats”is founds which vould appeal to coiiesiiond vith 
the f/io/v of the Noith-West, and these again aie subdivided 
into “ khel ” (oi jiatti) In some villages the whole land is 
common to the diffeient khels, and no doubt, in foimei days, 
all the piopiietois shaied equally the piofits and losses In 
otheis the land has been legulaily paicelled out, and the 
asamis [cultivating tenants] shaied vutli it — the membeis of 
each Idiel shaiing the piofits of it, which of late yeais amounted 
to little inoie than the //aqs (custom aiy dues) ’ 

‘The Repoit,’ adds the authoi of the Gazetteer, 

‘ next gives in detail the histoiy of a village in which the 
Maiatha luleis had foi many yeais fixed the assessments of 

* The cTimat is the rmioi di- , was unable to find any one vho 
vision 01 ‘taifj’oi supposed to ho know the void 01 could evplam 
so , vlicii in Bti u in 1879-80, I it 
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each internal division of the land, with the seveial blanches of 
the oiiginal family that had settled 111 this tovniship These 
headmen of each llicl 01 dmat agieed with the Maiatha officei 
foi the lents to be iiaid upon the lands claimed by each llicl 
But when the countiy was tiansfeired to the Nizam his Taluq- 
dai faimed the whole estate to a stiangei, who lack-ionted it 
foi seventeen 5'eais, bieaking down all the twenty-two oiiginal 
headmen into mere cultivators and collecting direct fi oin each 
holding At last the Taluqdai took to squeezing his faimei, 
piobably ti eating him as a full sponge, and wiung him dry in 
one season by laising the demand fiom R 17,000 to E 25,000. 
The fainiei collapsed, and the village was afteiwaids given yeai 
by yeai to the highest biddei Of couiso, when the estate 
came into oui hands, no actual piopiietaiy lights existed at 
aU’ 

§ 3 Rcmarls on the Quotation. 

On this extiact it is to he lemaiked that it only pio- 
fesses to clesciibe a few special cases, most of it relates 
indeed to one paiticulai gioup, which may veiy well have 
been the centre of some lordship or even a revenue-farming 
grant in past days The case cited was of one of the 
larger villages, or ‘ ka'^ba,’ at which under the old system, 
a hereditary (watanddi) official would be located It is 
extiemel3'’lilvely that such a person — a desmukh or desfuor 
ddspande, for example — ^had founded the place, and in 
virtue of his power and local influence had got the best 
land all round into his own hands Long after his death 
his sons would succeed jointlj’- to the family official posi- 
tion and would divide the lands — doubtless augmenting 
them in various ways, till there came to be ‘ twentj’^-two 
headmen’ — elders of the different branches 

We know, from the case of the Guzaidt estates (p 267, 
ante), that every member of the old families gives himself 
the title of the ancestor — not only the eldest all are 
‘patel’ 01 ‘ddspande,’ or whatever it is and then shares in 
the dignity and family land, would be called by names 
indicating shaies, as ‘ Idiel ’ 01 ‘ pattf ’ Just as we have seen 
in the case of the Guzaiat ‘ giiasiy.i ’ chiefs 01 the jagh dais 
(so called) of Ambala in the Panjab, the family division of 
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any piivilege 01 piofit is called by these names However 
this may be, it is quite impossible to tieat the evidence 
oflfeied, as sufficient to show that joint 01 landlord- villages 
were leally established as a general institution ovei the 
oldei villages leplacing, 1 e , the still earliei foim of Diavi- 
dian times (when Gondwana was a kingdom) I do not mean 
to imply that a puie Diavidian population survived down to 
modem times As a mattei of fact the Gonds now form 
a hmited portion of the inhabitants of Berai The Kunhi 
IS the most numerous landholding caste, they aie almost 
ceitainly a mixed race of Diavidian and Aryan blood 
There is nothing historically to show that the Kunbls re- 
present a race of over lords by conquest, 01 that joint- 
villages weie foimed by them over the whole country On 
the contiaiy, the village foimation of Beiar was in all pro- 
bability exactly the same as that of the Central Biovinces 
Ancient Berai may fairly be described as a Dravidian coun- 
try leavened with an Aiyan 01 Hindu admixture, and ruled 
over by Hinduized princes ^ 

§ 4 Actual State of Laoided-Rights 

"Whatever the truth of the past history may be, the pie- 
sent condition of village tenures is beyond question , and it 
can hardly be doubted that a secure title for eveiy actual 
occupant — with a just and practical settlement of disputes, 
where one claimed a certain privilege over another on any 
given holding, — was a better gift from Government than 
an attempt to reconstiuct aiumed edifice of hypothetical 
joint-villages, where the 'proprietary body’ would hardly 
be found without the most doubtful selection , while end- 
less trouble would have been caused in attemptmg to allow 
for the claims of those now in possession 

The new title is as simple as possible ' Subject to cei- 
tain lestiictions ’ — some intended to guard the rights of 
Government, and some to check excessive subdivision, 

^ See tlie note on Kunbis at p thirteenth century oi later, iveie 
261, ante The Chalukya piinces most probably of the mixed stock 
who reigned in Bei ir up to the — not pure Aryan 
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wliicli IS the chief defect of a peasant piopiietaiy, — ‘ the 
occupant is [piactically] absolute piopiietoi of his holding , 
may sell, let, 01 moitgage it oi any pait of it , cultivate it 
01 leave it waste so long as he pays its assessment ’ 

§ 5 Ejects of B't itisli Rule 

The secure title which the Bei^i laiyat now enjoys, was 
not the immediate fiist-fiuit of Biitish government As in 
many othei piovinces, eaily levenu e-management was a 
failure, and it was not till some yeais had passed that 
the administration settled down into oidei Sii A Lyall’s 
Gazetteer contains some just leflections on the fact, that 
though in the end we have given Beiai piosperity and 
peace, our own eaily management in the adjacent districts 
of the Dakhan was not such as to give us a standpoint ‘ of 
moial elevation fiom which to lectuie the Nizdm’ The 
fact is, that the conscious maladmmistiation of Native lule, 
was nevertheless both elastic, and in the end lesistible by 
evasion 01 revolt , while — 

'the unconscious maladniinistiation of the eaily English 
school was iigid, and jnactically iriesistible Even in 1853, 
when the Nizam’s taluqdais had, in Noith Beiar, made ovei 
to us a squeezed oiange, we began by attemptmg to collect the 
extiaoidinaiy lates to which the land-ievenue demand had been 
run up by our piedecessois , whence it may be guessed that 
the agiicultuiists did not at once discovei the blessmgs of 
Biitish lule 

'On the othei hand, theie aie some leasons why cession to 
the Biitish should have been moie populai in Beiai than it is 
usually found at fiist to be Peaceful cultivating communities, 
living at a dead level of humble equality undei stiong tax-col- 
lectois, got none of those compensations which indemnified the 
Eajput clansmen of Oudh foi chionic anaichy and complete 
pubhc insecuiity Rough independence, the ups and downs of 
a stilling life, a skiimish ovei each levenue instalment, and 
faction fights foi land, affoiding a good working title to the 
suivivoi — all these consolations were unknown to the Beiai 
"Kunbi,” noi would they have been to his taste had they been 
within his powei He had as much land as he wanted without 
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quanelling mtli any one , all that he desiied was secuie pos- 
session of the fi. lilts of his laboui and a eeitain State demand’ 

' The classes which lost by the assignment of Beiai to Biitish 
admimstiation, weie those who had hitheito made then piofit 
out of Native admimstiation, the taluqdais, the faimeis of any 
kind of revenue, and the hei editary paigana officeis ’ 

§ 5 The Modern Su'i'vey-Tenure 

We have seen that in adopting a lai^rntwaii system, we 
recogmze a piactical simplicity of tenure, which is not 
necessarily uniformity There are the individual occupants 
of land, 01 individual holdings in the hands of seveial mem- 
bers of the family, but one holding is innoway lesponsible 
for another These aie the elements with which we deal 
The system does not theoiize about the natuie of the right, 
it practically describes and secuies it It does not' speak of 
a 'piopiietary title ’ in set teims, but piactically the occu- 
pant of land is as well secuied as if it did We have fiist 
to consider the incidents of the occupancy-tenuie itself and 
then to desciibe any customs which may be woithy of 
notice legarding methods of cultivating by the aid of 
tenants, oi in paitneiship oi otherwise It does not follow 
that because a man is the occupant of land, that in all 
cases he must cultivate it with his own hands oi those of 
his lelatives He may employ tenants, and pi o vide foi the 
cultivation in othei ways 

§ 7 Occupancy-Tenure defined 

I have alieady in the Chapter on Bombay (pp 269, 272, 
ante) so fully given the legal view of the tenure, that I need 
not repeat here what has been said Though the l^yenn^ 
Co^e quoted in that section, is not the law of Beiai, yet the 

’ Gazetteer, p 97 The lightly miikel lates of Bomhay, and 
assessed ‘ Kunbi ’ now finds his baigaining with Geiirnn and Eng- 
consolation m driving his hand-^ lish mci chants oiei the piice of his 
some cart, laden with cotton, over load of cotton, vhile steam and 
excellent loads to the market at hjdiaulic presses in the back 
Amraoti (for example), ■wlieie I gioundveie npidly pieparing the 
have seen him well clothed and abundant pioduce loi transpoit to 
prospeious— fully posted up in the the sea-coast 
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tenure is tlie same in all essentials, undei the Beiai lules 
and the lecogmzed custom 

The holdei on his own account, of a field 01 'suivey- 
numbei,’ (whethei an individual 01 a numbei of co-shaieis 
01 co-occupants)j is called the ‘legisteied occupant,’ or 
‘ khfitadai ’ He holds on condition of paying the assessed 
revenue and othei dues^ being ‘m aiieais’ at once 
lendeis hable to foifeituie, not onl}’’ the light of occu- 
pancy, but all lights connected with it, viz those over 
tiees and buildmgs 

On the othei hand, no occupant is bound to hold his land 
moie than one yeai if he does not like it As long as he 
gives notice according to law, 1 0 in due foim, and at 
a fixed season (so that the land may be available foi culti- 
vation to a successor ), he is free to ‘lehnquish’ his holding, 
01 any part of it, compiising an entire suivey-numbei, or 
liart of a suivey-numbei, his separate occupancy of which 
IS recognized m the revenue accounts But he must pay 
up the revenue for the year This is only reasonable in 
the mteiests of the public treasury 

A tiansfei of occupancy by sale 01 otherwise is also 
subject to the same condition, for it is in effect a lehn- 
quishment bj’' the registered holdei, and an assent by a 
new-comei to take the holding in his place , the Govern- 
ment IS not bound by the tiansfei till the current year’s 
revenue is paid up 

Though the occupant is thus at hbeity to dimmish his 
holding accordmg to his own pleasure, he is, nevertheless, 
free to mamtain it for evei, if he chooses At the close of 
the thuty years’ Settlement he must accept the revised 
assessment (if any alteration happens to be made), just as 
in any other Indran Settlement, and rf he does not approve 
of the revised assessment he may ‘relinquish’ the land 
that IS all 

The occupant of a field or numbei which is appropriated 
to agriculture (1 e is not a plot of building land, 01 site m 
a village 01 town, &c ), may do anything he pleases in the 
^ Sec Settlmmt Rule Y and compare B Eov Code, section 73 

YOL. Ill B b 
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way of improvementj and may eiect faim and agncultuial 
buildings 01 plant fruit-trees But be must not apply it to 
any other purpose than agiicultuie without the permission 
of the Deputy Commissioner 

§ 8 Oocupancy vn, Bwelhng Sites 

Under the head ' occupancy,’ perhaps I ought to allude to 
the allotment of building sites in villages For details I 
must refer the student to Resident’s Book Cucular VII of 
1885 (cancelling VII of 1878) and to Commissioner’s 
Book Cuculai XXIII and XXVI of 1879 and IX of 1880 
These Circulars are, however, still under reference, and 
final orders have not yet been issued It will be 
enough to say that the occupancy-right in sites is the 
same as an oecupancy-iight in agricultural holdings when 
properly acquired Villages aie everywhere expandmg, 
and there is an mcreased demand for dwelling sites , but 
the rents that can be obtained will compensate existing 
occupants of the neighbouring cultivated numbers for 
giving them up for building , and this they can themselves 
arrange, first obtaining the Deputy Commissioner’s per- 
mission (Circular IX of 1880), for diverting the land 
from agricultural purposes. 

Assignments of sites in villages, if any such are stiU 
available for the purpose, are regulated by the village head- 
man, 01 the village Committee where there is one, under 
rules ^ which were provisionally issued in Resident’s Book 
Circular IX of i88a 

§ 9 GvlUvating Tenuoes 

I have remaiked that the ‘ occupant ’ does not always 
mean the actual cultivator The Gazetteer has accordmgly 
classified the forms in which land is actually worked or 
enjoyed, and I cannot do better than adopt the classifica- 
tion, le-ai ranging it, however, in form, so as to make it 
moie easily understood It will stand thus — 

^ Village Panchayats or Commit- See Commissioner’s Bh Cir XTV of 
tees are appointed to do for villages 1881 
•what municipalities do for to'wns 
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(I) Simple occupancy, wlieie the occupant cultivates 

peisonally, oi by hued labour 

(II) Simple occupancy, -where be joins mtb one or 

moie co-cultivatois on the joint-stock principle 

' (III) Where the occupant makes ovei the land to a 
cultivatoi on ‘ batai,’ i e metmrie, oi division of 
the gross pioduce 

(IV) The same -where the net pioduce is dmded 
(V) Where the occupant leases to tenants at money- 

' rents 

As to (n) the ‘joint-stock’ plan, I cannot do hettei than 
quote Sir A Lyall — 

‘ Land is now veiy commonly held on the joint-stock piin- 
ciple ceitam persons agiee to contiibute shaies of cultivating 
expenses, and to dmde the piofitsin piopoition to those shaies, 
the pioportion bemg usually deternuned by the numbei of 
plough-cattle employed by each partnei These shaieholders 
have co-oidinate piopiietary rights m the land If you admit 
a paitnei -without stipulation as to teims, you cannot turn bun 
out when you wish to get iid of him, although you can dissolve 
the paitneiship by dmsion of shaies ’ 

It IS not always easy to distinguish pioprietaiy shaie- 
holders fiom tenants, but the precise facts of each case 
•will determme the question There is, foi instance, in 
some places a kind of tenancy called ‘ dng-hail-ki,’ 
which means that the khatadai (legisteied occupant) 
piovides the ‘pair of bullocks’ foi woikmg the land, 
and the tenant then finds the laboui and other expenses, 
and the pioduce is shaied between them in an agreed 
proportion. 

§ lo Metmne, 

‘The hatd/i sub-tenure (mdtauie),’ says Sir A Lyall, 

‘ was foimerly, and is stiH, veiy common in Berd,! These 
are the ordinary terms of the hatai contiact the registered 
occupant of the land pays the assessment on it, hut makes 
it over entirely to the metayei, and receives as lent half 
the Cl op after it has been cleared and made ready foi 
maiket. The proportion of half is invariable, but the 

B b a 
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metayei sometimes deducts his seed before dividing the 
giain [i e the batai may be of the g'toss or of the net 
pioduce] He (the sub-tenant) finds seed, labour, oxen, 
and all cultivating expenses The period of lease is usu- 
ally fixed, but it depends on the state of the land If it 
is bad, the period may be long, but no term of mdtaine 
holding gives any light of occupancy ’ 

§ II Tenants as Money-rents 

‘Metaiiies aie going out of fashion^ As the country 
gets richer, the piosperous cultivatoi will not agiee to 
pay a lent of half the pioduce, and demands admission 
to partnership Money-rents aie also coming into usage 
slowly, — I think, because the land now occasionally falls 
into the hands of classes who do not cultivate, and who 
are thus obhged to let to others The money-lendeis can 
now sell up a cultivator livmg on his field, and give a 
lease foi it, foimerly they could haidly have found a 
tenant ’ The laigei landholdeis natuially employ tenants 
to woik their land In the northern and central districts, 
money wages aie often paid Furthei south, the tenant 
on a produce lent is moie common 

§ 1 2 Local Nomenclature 

The local names (now cuirent) foi the tenants above 
desciibed, may be given The ‘ bataiddi ' is the tenant 
paying a shaie of the pioduce, 'kaiard^i ’ is a tenant on 
specific agieement, as the name implies, ‘ pot-laonidar,’ a 
tenant paying lent in money or kind, and holding fiom 
yeai to yeai 

Section HI — Tenuee by Oepioe 
§1. The W atan 

We now pass on to consider some cases where the 
origin of the land-tenure is known, and is to be found 
in institutions moie oi less peculiar. 

^ Gazetteer, "p 98 The pnctice of lne■\^hethel it is leallygoing outof 
hatai IS, however, still very common, fashion as stated 
and doubts have been expressed to 
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Whatevei doubts tbeie may be as to tbe stages by wbich 
tbe modem village tenuie bas beeli leacbed, theie is one 
class of holdmofs tbe oiiein of wbicb bas lemamed defimte 

cy o 

and umvei sally lecogmzed to tbis day Tbe Maiatba 
system, vrbile it caied bttle for differences of right in tbe 
soil, could not "woik vritbout tbe bereditaiy revenue officers, 
tbe pfiteP, 01 headman, and pdndya, oi village account- 
ant, and as these officials always held ceitain lands in 
virtue of tbeir office, tbe tenuie of land on this basis bas 
commonly survived Not only these village officials, but 
also tbe staff of aitizans and menials -enteitained foi 
tbe seivice of tbe community weie often i emuneiated by 
plots of land held m piactically tbe same way Tbe officials, 
especially, aie spoken of as ‘watandai’ Tbe Arabic term 
‘watan’ seems to have come into use in tbe days of the 
Muhammadan kings of tbe Dakban It means ‘native,’ 
or ‘ home,’ and was adopted to signify tbe local, ancient, 
and beieditary cbaiactei of the families who held tbe 
pimleged lands ^ Tbe ‘watan,’ as I have already said, 
includes tbe boldmg of land, but is not confined to it 
Tbe bereditaiy watan of a village oi paigana officer, is 
tbe total of bis official rights and perquisites, — tbe ‘ ziia’at,’ 
01 land which be foimerly held lent-fiee, oi at a quit-rent, 
tbe official piecedence oi ‘mdnpdn’ on ceiemomal occa- 
sions, and tbe right to a building site inside tbe village 
fort or mud-walled ‘ gaiM ’ , — ^witb peibaps some dues and 
fees on marriages or other occasions 

Under our Government, tbe headman who actually 
peifoims tbe duties of office is allowed a cash salary 
as remuneiation, and therefore bis ‘watan’ lands are 
assessed® like any otbeis , but still bis tenuie of these 

^ Tlio Mar ilhi form IS p itil (Wil- -vvero not held levonne-free, hut 
son), the ordunrj Hindi ‘pitel,’ as bore a ‘ludi’ or quit-rent (which 
I use it throughout TJio word was, sometimes, heavier than the 
IS often incorrectly wTitten ‘ potel’ Biitish suivey-assessment), and the 
or ‘ potail ’ lands have continued to par this, 

- There is an interesting note oi less if a reduction was desirable 
about the Watan, in Grant Duff The Bombay ‘ watan ’ lands are 
Vol 1 pp 33 35 and foot-note assessed with a view to making 

® In Bombay, under Maratha up a fixed sum (calculated usually 
government, the lands very often as a percentage of the revenue of 
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lands IS dependent on the fact that he is a member of 
the family which got them oiigmally m viituo of the 
office 

The succession to the hereditary lands is by the oidinary 
law of inheritance, so that all the hens succeed together 
to the ‘watan,’ though only one can be selected to per- 
form the actual duties of office In this way the ‘ watan ’ 
lands have got to be held jomtly by a number of rela- 
tions, and may be divided out among them in recognized 
shaies^ 

Though the patel family have to pay revenue on then 
lands, and though only one is selected for the duties of 
office, ‘ the family is most tenacious of the digmties and 
small emoluments which pertain to the ‘ pfitelgi,’ of the 
‘ manpan,’ or precedence m various ceiemomes, and the 
possession of a site within the old village ‘ garhf ’ 

The title of pdtel is jealously preserved, and pedigrees are 
tested when a maiiiage is under treaty 


the locality'), and tlio sum is paid 
from the Government tieasuryto 
the person -who actually does the 
work of the office The ‘ u atan ’ 
lands (subject to this assessment) 
are held by the watand.iri family 
at arge 

’ I have in Vol I p i8igi\enan 
exti act showing how ten iciously 
the holders of vatans cling to 
them , how families that iniglit, 
under othei systems, have dei eloped 
into great jigiidirs, and become 
the landlords of then estates, in 
Berar, let go their giants, but re- 
tained the ‘watan’ attached to 
numerous offices, which they man- 
aged to eoncenti ite in then family 
Great princes like Sindhia and 
Holkar retain the title of ‘ patel ’ 
See Malcolm, i 6o, and especially n 
13 (and note) In othei provinces 
we have seen how inevitable was 
the tendency of revenue officials 
and grantees of the State to become 
proprietors of the land They first 
liegin with their own holdings, then 
by sale or mortgage, and even by 
violent ousting, acquire other 
lands, then by haiing the pover 
of settling the waste, they become 
the owners of still more (since the 


tenants they locate to clear n asto 
look on them as thou landloids) 
In this way they come gradually 
into such a position that they are 
recognized as proprietors The 
Mar ithas were too keen financiers 
to let the middleman acquire such 
a position, and inteicept so much 
of the loaenue, and hence these 
officials neiei developed into pro 
prietors, at least not in Berar, for 
in the neighbouiing Central Pio- 
vinces, where ciicumstances ncio 
different, the revenue farmer, or 
malguz u (lid, as we have seen, grow 
into a proprietor, just as the Oudh 
Taluqdar or the Bengal Zamindar 
did, only the natuio of faim was 
such that the estate acquired was 
more limited in extent The effect 
of the system on this growdh of the 
propiietary claim, is veiy curious 
toobseine As long as the Mara- 
thas ha\e strong hold on the 
countiy, no such groivth takes place, 
where they aie weak, and their 
supremacy is contested, it does so, 
and results in the malguzar pio- 
piietors of the Central Pi evinces, or 
the khot pioprictois of the Konkan 
districts of Bombay 
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§ 2 Pmgana Officers. 

Tlie heieditaiy pargana officeis of tlie same class, per- 
foimmg on a larger scale for the ‘ distiict,’ what the others 
did foi the village, are by this time familiar to the 
student They were letamed and much employed undei 
the Muhammadan governments, and some of them lose 
to considerable importance For besides then ‘watan,’ and 
their percentage on the revenue collection, they sometimes 
received giants in ‘jagii,’ and gave military oi police 
service The 'desmukhs’ of Sindkei and Bdsim were local 
magnates of this kmd When the Delhi empue in the 
south began to decline, they sometimes obtained then 
districts in farm , the title of Zaminddi was sometimes 
applied to them, and had cncumstances been favourable 
they would m time have developed, like the Oudh Taluqdar 
or the Bengal Zamlndai In 1856 it was found that some 
of them were holding what was called ‘ ’amli,’ — apparently 
on a permanent and hereditaiy contract to pay a certain 
sum of revenue foi then district In Baichur (a district 
of the Haidaidbdd State) they had become landed pro- 
prietors with a right to the villages so long as they paid 
the fixed tribute Similai, but oiot mancni, was the 
‘mahita’ contract given to desmukhs In Beiai these 
contracts, and therefore the opportunities foi growth into 
landlords, were never given, and under Maiatha rule, 
the services of these hereditary ofiicial families were not 
employed^ 

The desmukhs and despdndyas have now no official 
duties their famihes enjoy certain allowances which are 
charged on the land-revenue. 

The first Resident (m 1853) was able to report that 
nowhere had these officeis become proprietors, but were 
stiR only hereditary paigana officers Nor was this, 
apparently, owing to any want of capacity for progress 
in the officers themselves if they had had the chance for 
it was observed that, besides then money dues, they had 

' The Marathas appointed kamavisdars of paiganas ovei the heads of 
the heieditarj' local officials 
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obtained laige quantities of ‘mam land’ and that tbe 
most boundless impositions bad been thus committed on 
tbe State, and tbe most ‘extiavagant pietensions ’ advanced 
by members of tbe famibes -wbo bad got lands — whole 
villages sometimes — mto tbeir possession 

Section IV — Tenure by Grant 
§ 1 TJie Jdgh 

These weie either large giants by tbe govenung power 
on terms of militaiy service, called (here as elsewhere) 
jagir, 01 else there were smaller giants spoken of as ‘indm,’ 
— tbe mu’afl of otbei provinces ‘ Origmally it may be 
assumed that tbe mnads only conveyed tbe revenue on 
tbe area mentioned’ Tbe j^gii, in fact, was as tbe 
Gazetteer states — 

‘an assignment of revenue foi militaiy service, and the main- 
tenance of 01 del by armed control of certain districts In 
later times, tbe giant was occasionally made to civil officers 
foi tbe mamtenance of due state and dignity Tbe inteiest of 
tbe stipendiary did not oidinaiily extend beyond bis own life, 
and tbe jagii even deter mmed at pleasure of tbe sovereign 
But some of these giants, when given to powerful famibes, 
aequned a heieditaiy character Tbe Basim ‘desmuldi’ has 
held a village on this tenure for about 150 years It would 
seem, nevertheless, that until recently, these estates very 
seldom shook off tbe conditron under which they were created. 
The assignments weie withdrawn when the service ceased , 
and they were considered a far mfeiroi kind of property to that 
of beieditaiy office Bor mstance, the Sindldier desmiikb, 
whose family held jagirs in the sixteenth century, possessed in 
tbe nineteenth only lands and dues attached to offices (watan) 

. , The family had given up its jagirs, yet it seized on every 
sort of ivatan on winch it could lay hands Probably the 

double government of the Maiatha and the Nizam kept this 
tenure weak and piecaiious The Nizam would have insisted 
on service from his jagirdais during his mcessant 'wars The 
Marathas treated the Mughal jagiidais veiy roughly, takmg 
fiom them 60 per cent of all the revenue assessed, wherever 
such demand could be enforced To plunder an enemy’s jagir 
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was mucli the same as to sack his military chest , it disoideied 
the aimy estimates ’When this piovince was made OYei m 
1853 to the Biitish, some villages weie under assignment foi 
the mamtenance of tioops, and these weie given up by the 
holdeis ’ 

There aie still, in Berai, several peisonal j%iis without 
condition of seivice which have been confiimed to the 
holders as a heiitable possession Originally, no jaghs 
weie heieditaiy except giants made to pious and venerable 
persons, sayads, faqirs, and the like But when Court 
favourites and members of high families got such grants, 
they were often continued to the next hen as a sort of 
pension, and thus gradually became regarded as in their 
nature heritable. Any right taken under a grant, provided 
it IS of a whole village, or moie than one, seems in Beiai 
to be called by the name ‘jagir’ Nearly all were given 
by the Delhi Emperor or the Nizam, and one oi two by 
the Maiathd Peshwa 

In the case of small giants, often of waste land, it seems 
that they really were of the proprietary right in the land 
‘These,’ remarks Su A Lyall, ‘aie perhaps the oldest 
tenures by which specific properties m land are held in 
Berdi 1 ’ 

§ 2 Modern Y%ew of the Right 

These remarks will render mtelligible the modern prac- 
tice in dealmg with jagiis and smaller grants, as to the 
question of right The Settlement Rules^ declare that 
when the land granted was waste and was settled and 
cultivated by the grantee, the full loroprietaiy right is 
considered to have been granted In other cases it depends 
on the terms of the grant. Naturally, in the case of a 
small plot of ’inam, the grantee would (himself alone or 
with his family) be the existmg occupant, so there would 
be no question but that he was meant to receive the pro- 
prietary title at least this would be true in most cases 

In large j%irs, however, there would be a numbei of 


^ Gazeiteei, p loi 


2 See Eule XIX 
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Villages already held (as any other villages are), hy the 
occupants of the land In such cases the grant places the 
jagirdar ovei then head , and the question aiises — was the 
jagirdar meant to he the owner, and the existing holders 
to be regarded as only his tenants '2 The question is not 
without importance, as obviously, if the jaghdar is piacti- 
cally the owner, he ought to be treated as the ‘ registered 
occupant ’ of eveiy field in his estate, besides owning all 
the tiees and all the waste If he is not the owner, then 
he would only be a grantee of Government levenue of the 
whole, 1 e the villageis instead of paying the share of the 
rental oi pioduce to the State, would pay it to thejagii- 
dd,i They would then be the registered occupants, and 
the grantee would only be the ‘registered occupant’ of just 
as many fields as he had in his own pai ticulai holdmg 

§3 Question of the Jdgiiddi’s Rights 

It was originally a matter of some difficulty to determine 
this question It was thought by some officers that the 
jagirdAi was proprietor of all, and it was accordingly held 
that his estate should neither be assessed nor surveyed , 
that in fact it was a levenue-free estate, and that Govern- 
ment had no concern with anything within its limits 
This proposition was not, however, accepted , and it was 
ultimately laid down in the Settlement Rides, that all such 
estates were at any rate to be surveyed It was admitted 
that the jagirdar had the right to the waste numbers, and 
might locate cultivators on them as he pleased , and that 
he owned all the trees which would have belonged to 
Government had there been no grantee All occupants 
of land, however, who had held fiom a period antecedent 
to the grant, were to be treated as occupants of their 
holdings, and from them the j%lidar could not take 
more than the revenue assessed on the holdings The 
question still, however, was not settled whether thejagiiddr 
could be regarded as the proprietor of other lands If he 
was not, the occupants could only be charged with the fixed 
revenue, just such as Government would take, no matter 
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■what was the date of their holding, — since the j%irdai was 
only in the place of Government, and had no gieater rights 
than Government claimed If he was, the occupants weie 
his tenants, and he might take fiom them what was agieed 
to, provided they weie not undei the teims of the lule 
above alluded to 

The question has leceived its latest solution in the 
Resident’s Circular, No XXIII of 37th Maich, 1879 It is 
in fact left to the leal circumstances of the case and the 
terms of the grant If the jagiidar hved apart, and did 
nothing but leceive the levenue of the estate (and in some 
cases he only got this paid, not to him direct by the occu- 
pants, but through the Government levenue officials), then, 
natuially, his claim would be limited If the giant, 
however, gave him the whole light, 01 if his piactical 
position was such that he directly managed eveiy holding, 
peihaps advancing money for improvements and stock, 
and exeicising a close super'vnsion ovei the land, he might 
naturally be regarded as the immediate supeiioi holder 01 
‘ landlord ’ of every field Facts were to decide 

§ 4 Ghdhvdli Jdgirs 

In some of the hill districts, ghatwal j^ighs, just hke 
those we found in the south-western districts of Bengal, 
were granted to Hill chiefs on condition of keeping the 
passes safe and open 

‘In Beicir,’ writes >811 A Lyall, ‘as all over the world, we 
find lelics of the age when law and regular police weie 
confined at least to the open countiy, and when Impenal 
governments paid a sort of black-mail to the pettiest highland 
cluefs The httle Rajas (Gond, Kuiku, and Bhil), who still 
claim large tracts of the Gawilgaih hills, have fiom time un- 
memorial held lands and le-vied transit dues on conditions of 
moderate plundering, of keeping open the passes, and of mam- 
tammg hill posts constantly on the look-out towards the plains 
And along the Ajanta hills, on the other side of the Berai 
Valley, is a tube of Kohs who, under then naiks, had cliaige of 
the ghats 01 gates of the iidge, and acted as a kind of local 
mihtia, paid by assignments of land in the villages There 
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aie also families of Banjaias and Maiatlias, to whom the fonnei 
goveinois of this countiy gianted licenses to exact tolls fiom 
tiavelleis and tiibute fiom villageis, by ^^ay of legulating an 
evil which they weie too weak 01 too caieless to put down ' ’ 

In the Akola distiict, at the foot of the hiU ranges, some 
lands aie held on a ‘metkdri’ grant, which means on con- 
dition of keeping posts to guaid tlie plains against the 
descent of lobbers fiom the heights above 

§ 5 Cha'i liable Grants. 

Of the smallei ’indm giants, many were made eithei foi 
petty seivices 01 foi suppoit of leligious poisons 01 in- 
stitutions , otheis (called dhaimmal) were made on condition 
of repaiiing and mamtaming tanks and reservoirs 

§6 Waste Land Giants 

There is another kind of grant which probably ought to 
be noticed heie — the grant of lands on libeial terms to 
encourage reclamation of the waste I do not here 
allude to oidrnaiy appbeatrons for unoccupied land, but 
to those special arrangements which were made in certam 
(especially the southern) distiicts to bring under cultivation 
the large waste blocks, — ^it may be occupjnng whole 
‘villages/ which were not divided into the usual small 
survey -numbers 01 fields In older times these leases 
were not unknown, for rulers m then anxiety to increase 
the revenue, weie often prudent enough to make some 
efibit to restore decayed villages, or found new ones , 
‘palampat’ tenures are still known, being in fact ancient 
giants for restoring villages thrown out of cultivation, and 
of course given on favouiable terms They are jpeipetual 
leases The first giants of this kind under the British 
Government were certain long leases at a fixed and favour- 
able rate made m 1865, and spoken of as ‘ijaia’® (Izdia). 
They were leases for thirty, twenty or fifteen years, of waste 
or wholly or paiiily uncultivated ‘ villages,’ begmmng at a 
low rent, which was gradually to use with spread of cultiva- 

1 Gazetteer, p 103 = jd p 109 
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tion At the end of the teim the giantee has the option of 
taking the whole village on certain terms, or of lemaining 
as the headman, while the actual cultivatois take the 
‘numheis^ as legisteied occupants If the lessee elects 
to take the village as the occupant, he will obtain a sanad 
(deed) giantmg him the village in ‘perpetual hereditaiy 
and tiansfeiable light,’ subject to the payment of the le venue 
assessment at one-half full lates upon the whole cultivated 
and cultivable aiea He will then be styled ownei 
(malik) of the village, which will be entiiely his own to 
dispose of as he pleases If he does not so elect, he can 
take the patelship without any piopiietaiy light, getting 
25 pel cent on the collections fiom the cultivatois, but 
this only on condition that one-thnd of the cultuiable 
land had been brought into cultivation on the expiiy of 
the lease 

Upon the espiiy of leases, a new assessment upon aU the 
assets of the estate, is to be made, and the mainteance 
of an adequate staff of village officeis will be stipulated for 
in all sanads finally issued ^ 

Besides these giants of a special character, there are 
leases undei ‘Waste Land Rules’ applicable to the only 
distiicts wheie there aie still laige tracts of available 
waste, VIZ Wun and B^sim (South Berai) The Rules in 
detail may be seen in the Resident’s Book Cuculais XXIII 
and XLVIII of 1880, superseding those of 1876 The waste 
available is shown in two classes, and the list excludes all 
such land as is permanently valuable as foiest In each 
class (accoiding to the difiiculty of leclamation and value 
of the soil), the proportion of assessment levied in the first 
three, the fourth and the fifth yeais of the lease, are diffeient 
The mitial chaige is from of the full assessment 

and giadually uses till the fuU late is leached These 
lates aie subject to the usual load and school ‘cesses,’ 
and the ‘j%lia’ (village police or watchman) cess of 1878 
The lessee, during the cuiiency of the lease, is ‘patel ’ and 

' I am indebted for this informa- Survey and Settlement Officei in 
tion to Mr E A. Hobson, the Beiai 
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‘ patwari ’ of the village Lessees make their own arrange- 
ments with tenants Ceitain valuable trees are leserved 
from being cut without permission of the Deputy Com- 
missioner^. 

After expiry of the lease, the village will be liable to 
be surveyed and assessed , but the offices of patel and 
patwari will be offeied to the lessee or to one of his assigns 
01 representatives, and he or they will be recoided as oc- 
cupants of all land then in their own cultivation 

Leases may be transferred with the sanction of the 
Deputy Commissionei 

As to penalties for breach of conditions and forfeituie 
foi aireais of levenue, the Rules may be referred to 


^ Quaiiies and mineral products are also reserved (Resident’s Cir- 
— with the excellent addition of cular, XLYIII, p 80) 
tombs, temples or ancient remains — 



CHAPTER III. 


THE LAND-EEVENUE OFFICIALS AND EEVENEE 
BUSINESS 

Section I — The Officials 

§ I Orgawization of the Province 

This chapter may he a very huef one, foi the administra- 
tion of Berar possesses no special featuies which call foi 
detail In form, the admimstration closely resembles that 
of the Panjdb oi any other ‘non-iegulation ’ province. 
The Kesident at Haidaiihad being the head of the Govern- 
ment (as agent for the Goveinor-Geneial), the distiicts 
are managed by Deputy Commissioners of whom theie 
are six, — one to each district Theie are also assistant 
and extia assistant Commissioners 

The Distiict Officers aie supervised by a Commissioner, 
who IS ovei the whole six distracts, and has revenue and 
admmistiative, hut no judicial, duties 

The district is subdivided into talukas^, and over each 
IS a tahsildar. 

Every viUage has its headman oi patel and accountant 
(kulkarni or pandya), and there is the usual staff of memals 
and artizans In each village there is a sort of public 
office 01 place of assembly called ‘ chauri^ ’ 

^ This IS the usuil and vernacular term which was in general use in 
term hut they weie often called the Empiie 

‘pargana’ fiom the days of the ® The word is the same as the 
Muhammadan rule, when the officers ‘choultry’ of Eeports, and is equi- 
naturally adopted the Persian valent to chavadi ’ in Madras 
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§ 2 Details already given 

The remaxks made in the ehaptei on Bombay regaiding 
the importance of inspection by distiict officeis, are equally 
apphcable heie , and the annual is conducted m 

what IS practically the same mannei No special desciip- 
tion is theiefoie called foi 

I have only to notice biiefly the village officeis and then 
duty 

§ 3 The Kulka'im or Patwdri 

The duties of patw^iis and patels aie legulated by ‘the 
Beiai Pdtels and Patwaiis Law’ (Notification lo-I, ist 
January, 1886, Government of India, Foreign Department), 
lepublished in Eeaident’s Book Circulai V of 1886 

The hereditaiy or watandar patwaii may not be holding 
the office owing to peisonal unfitness or othei cause , m 
that case a gomasta-pandya (talati of Bombay) is employed 
In any case a fixed peieentage on the revenue is allowed the 
patwaii as lemuneiation for his duties 

I have before alluded to the ancient oigamzation under 
which the pandyas of villages were supervised by the de- 
spandya^ of a paigana 01 small district, just as the village 
patel was by the desmukh 

Neithei office now suivives In each taluka, a ‘munsa- 
rim’ has duties of inspection in cncles of villages, like the 
Ldnimgo of Noith- Western India, or the Revenue Inspector 
of Madias 

§ 4 The Ydlage Headman 

The patel or Tillage headman in Beiar is usually heredi- 
taiy , that IS to say, the ‘ watan ’ descends by inheritance 
in the family to as many shaieis as are entitled to succeed, 
and as only one of the family can be selected to do the 
actual duties of the office, it is one son or lelative, — the 
fittest that can be found, that is appointed It may 
occasionally happen that no one in the family is fit, 
and therefoie that some one else has to be appomted 

^ It has been explained that in holders, or pensioners ■without puh 
Berar (as inBombaj ) famihes'which lie functions 
retain these titles are now mam 
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I have already mentioned that ‘-watan’ lands are not 
now left levenne-fiee as a remuneration for official woik 
The patel’s remuneiation for this is a fixed cash per- 
centage on the revenue, which is paid to him aftei the 
levenue of his village has been found accurately hi ought 
to book in the tieasury records The person who holds 
the office is alone entitled to the emoluments And those 
emoluments are not (Rule 10) liable to attachment by a 
Civil or Revenue Court 

In small villages, the patel has both revenue and pohce | 
duties He is agent foi the collection of the State revenue,, \ 
and IS supeiintendent of the jaghas, who form m fact a ^ 
sort of village pohce, they are not, however, orgamzed 
under the police department, and they perform many duties 
as messengers, guardians of boundary-marks, &c , which the 
legulai pohce do not 

The pdtel must give mformation of all crimes, and, in 
cases of necessity, may aiiest persons and enter houses 
for the purpose 

In some of the large villages a ‘police patel’ is appomted 
separately from the ‘levenue patel’ In that case the 
former has charge of the village cattle-pound and gets 
certain allowances fiom the pound fees^ 

§ 5 Yzllage Accounts and Records 

The system depends to a great extent for its working, on 
the efficiency of the village patwarfs The accounts and 
records maintained by the officials have as much import- 
ance here as they have under the system of North- Western 
India 

I shall therefore describe the records which the Berai 
patwaii IS required to keep, as this will give some msight 
into his work The ‘patwaris papers’ are now reduced 
in number 

(1) The ‘jamabandf patiak,’ 01 statement showmg 
the fields held by each raiyat, and the assess- 

* There aie suhsidiaiy rules defining these duties, &c See 21 of the 
Notification quoted 

VOL III. 0 C 
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ment payable for tbe year this is most im- 
portant in connection mtb the annual ‘ja- 
mabandl ’ undei tbe raiyatwari system 
As tbe holdings change bands, and eveiy change shown 
in the pat') ah should be accounted foi, the patwdri has to 
keep (as vouchers) the different applications foi land, and 
the ‘lazinamas’ giving up land oi showing transfers, and 
the ‘kabulaits’ oi acceptances of the othei party this 
document has, moieover, to give all details, — ^the area of 
each field , the assessment (oi the fact of its being revenue- 
fiee) j if there is any outstanding balance , the dues on 
account of the ‘jd-glia’ (watchman), school, and load-cess , 
the name of the legistered occupant , a list of trees over six 
hands high, growing on the land (‘ mangoes,’ ‘ other fruit- 
tiees,’ 'mahwfi-tiees,’ and 'smclhi’ (date-pahn), aie shown 
m the columns), if theie aie wells, they are recoided, and 
then kind, i e — whethei ‘ kachchii ’ or ‘ pakkd ’ (hned with 
masonry), whether used foi gaiden uiigation oi foi drink- 
ing, — ^whethei good oi biackish. 

(2) To this IS appended a supplementary register of 

fields lying ‘paiit,’ 01 uncultivated It shows 
the aiea cultuiable and unarable , the assess- 
ment, if any, the wells and tiees (as before), 
it distinguishes which fields aie kept foi glaz- 
ing and as special giass leseives ('lamna’), 
and what lands aie occupied by village-sites, 
and so not available foi cultivation Agamst 
these, are thiee columns for the yeai’s receipts 
undei the head of — (a) income fiom grazing, 
(6) fiuit, mangoes, &c , (c) from mahwm-tiees 

(3) The ‘laoni kamjyasti tippan’ shows changes in 

occupancy-nght, viz the razinamas and kabu- 
laits accepting occupation and lebnquishing it. 

(4) The ‘ pdid-patiakV 01 inspection report, gives 

the paiticulars of the crop raised on each field 
It recoids the aiea of each field, deducting the 
parts that aie waste 01 not under crop, and 
* From the veih pet ne ‘ to sow ’ 
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showing the balance cultivated , cultivation is 
classified as wet, diy, garden, or rice This 
information is entered in separate columns foi 
each harvest, labi’, and khaiif (spring and 
autumn) 

The patwari has also the duty of seeing that every pay- 
ment of revenue is duly wiitten up in the receipt-book 
(pautia-bahi) which each registered land-occupant holds 
This IS of great importance to protect the occupant from 
the exaction of double payments , and fuithei on account 
of the danger that the occupant runs of losing his field if 
the revenue has not been duly paid 


Section II — Eevenue Business 

§ I Taking up, ') ehnquislang, and transferring Lands 

In the ear her days of our Government (and it is so 
still, in a few less advanced districts) there weie not only 
many numbers unoccupied though capable of cultivation, 
but many changes took place owing to people rehnquishmg 
land^ 

In long-settled and prosperous districts this is, of couise, 
very much less the case , land has become valuable, and 
1 every ‘number’ that can possibly be cultivated has been 
I long since occupied, and no one now thinks of relinquish- 
ment Transfers by contract 01 on succession are practically 
^_the only changes that occur 7 ' I will, however, describe the 
rules which were laid down on the subject of unoccupied 
numbers, and on lehnquishment and transfer I have 
already remarked that the whole of the cultivated and 
cultuiable lands, not including intervening tracts of waste, 
were all divided out, on the prmciple described, into fields 
or numbers of a certain size, and were surveyed and 

1 The Wun distnct is still, I claies unlucky, oi the appearance 
believe, an instance The Gond of some sickness, causes the people 
cultivatois are very superstitious, to throw up then land and de- 
and the occurience of anything camp 
which the village astrologer de- 
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assessed 01 else left allotted foi specific village pui poses 
But laige tiacts of -waste (as in the B^siin district) weie 
only maiked oflf into blocks, not divided into ‘numbeis’ 
in the first instance A nuinbei of these blocks have since 
been giadually cultivated, and now aie divided into 
legulai nuinbeis peimanently occupied Rule XIII in 
the Settlement series provided foi the proceduie to be 
observed while such a couise of gradual taking up of 
blocks bit by bit was in progiess , but this procedure 
has now become obsolete, since the portions so taken have 
long smce been bi ought on to the register 
' " When any person wishes to take up a survey-number 
which has been relinquished by some one else, 01 has been 
hitherto unoccupied, he must take the whole number , but 
several persons may combine to take a number between 
them ^ 

As regards numbers that are not ‘occupied’ m the sense 
of being used for agriculture, such lands are no longer avail- 
able to be ploughed up , the object being to keep a suffi- 
ciency of land as (i) giazing-giound, (a) ‘lamn.i’ or grass 
preserves, 1 e m fact ‘hay-fiolds’ which are cut, not grazed 
over, and (3) woods, ‘babul-ban,’ &c This reservation is 
practically permanent^ and cannot be cancelled without 
special sanction The produce of these lands is disposed of 
by the Deputy Commissioner according to convenience, 
e g giazing-land wiU be auctioned, or (as in Ellichpur) 
a group of giazing-numbers may be thrown together and 
cattle admitted on payment of so much per head In 
‘lamnas’ the right of cutting and removing the season’s 
grass is auctioned The woods are worked systematically, 
and then annual produce in firewood or timber, &c , realized 
accordingly 

Where any land becomes available, appb cation for a 
number is made by filing what is called a kdbulait, 1 e 
a document agreeing to take the number and pay the 
assessment This is presented to the village officer, who 

^ Seitlemmt Rule, XII Compile the Bomhay Code, sections 

" Seltleme 7 it Rules, XIV and XVII 38, 39 
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sends it to tlie tahsildai ^ -wlio satisfies himself that the 
application can he granted, and letuins an older to that 
effect, so that the patwaii may make the needful entiy in 
I bis village accounts Eelmquishment is effected in the 
I same ^vay hy piesenting a lazmama It must be done 
. befoie the 31st Maich m each yeai ^ 

• This IS one of the subjects on which the Beidi Eules 
I diffei from the law of Bombay If one shaiei wishes to 
I lehnquish, the Bombay Code makes it a condition that if 
' no one wiU take the vacant shaie, the whole field must be 
given up In Beiar this was thought haid, and Eule VII 
I meiely provides that the shaie is fiist to be offeied to the 
I others , if it is not taken up (but it always is) by them, it 
' lemains unoccupied as a share, but the other shaiers retain 
then shares So, when a legisteied occupant dies, the name 
I of the eldest 01 piincipal heir is entered, but the names of 
( others succeeding with him (accoiding to the law of in- 
I heritance) must be entered also , ' and if the family piopeity 
1 IS divided, each co-hen will have as full powei ovei his 
I share as the person whom he succeeded had over the origi- 
j nal holding, and, if he wishes it, his name can be entered in 
i the Government books as a separate shaier, and he may pay 
his rent (revenue, &c ) separately to Government ’ 

Transfers can be made by registered occupants by lazi- 
ndma (the other paity giving a k^bulait) m a similar way 
to that above described The transfer may be effected at 
any time, but Government will not recognize it, 1 e will 
still hold the originally registered occupant liable, till the 
cunent year’s revenue is paid up ^ 

A right of 2ire-eniption is recognized to the co-shareis in 
a number, when a share lapses 01 is rebnquished If there 
are more than one co-sharer, the order in which they can 
claim IS according to the size 01 extent of the shaie ^ This 
applies to co-shaieis having a joint right in a holding, as 
well as to those whose shaies have been divided, so that 

\ y ^ See Sev Code, section 60, foi a missionei's) IV of 1884 
/simiHi proiTsion m Bombiy * Hides VII, VIII, Resident’s 

y'X ^ Settlement Hide, XXI Book Ciiculai XXVII of 1881 

^ Id , IX, and see Circular (Com- 
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each has a light ovei a known part Should waste num- 
beis 01 relinquished lands be available, people in the vil- 
lage have a claim to them befoie outsideis , a ‘sub-tenant’ 
(cultivating tenant) has also a claim befoie an outsider 
[Settlement Rule XXI) 

§ 2 Other Branches of Duty 

I do not say anything about partition, alluvion and dilu- 
vion, or the lecoveiy of arrears of revenue These matters 
aie regulated in Beid,r by circulars and local rules of prac- 
tice but in all essentials the rules are the same as under 
the Bombay Code 

Boundaries are preserved on the principles of the Bombay 
Act III of 1846 (stdl lefeiied to, as the Code of 1879 has 
not been introduced) ^ Wheie a State forest and a village- 
boundary are conterminous, the boundaries are preserved 
by the Foiest Department undei Resident’s Circular VI of 
1881 (see the whole Cuculai) If there is a dispute it must 
be settled by a law couii; ^ 

In Beiai the revenue becomes due in two instalments, on 
15th February and 15th ApiiP 

The late date for the autumn harvest (February 1 5) was 
fixed so as to allow for the ripening of the sugar-cane 
The spring harvest (April 15) comes sooner, so far south, 
than it does elsewhere 

The subject of instalments has been very carefully consi- 
dered in Berai, in consequence of a very able minute on the 
subject by Ml W B Jones The above dates being fixed, 
it has still to be considered what revenue will be paid from 
each field at eithei date This depends on the character of 
the cultivation The village yearly yamahandi papers 
show, for each field, whether it is under a labi’ or a 
kharif crop , and in the proper column wiU be entered at 
which of the above dates the revenue is payable In the 

^ See, for example, Commission- * Settlement Rule XXTTT has smce 
er’s Book Circular II of 1883, and been modified to the dates given in 
Settlement Rules XXIV, XXV the text 

* Settlement Rule YI 
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case of fields partly under one and partly under the other, 
there are simple rules for appor-tronrng the payments 

This system rs accompanied by a plan for suspending the 
demand in a bad year When such an event occurs, the 
Deputy Commissioner has authority to apply the rule If a 
field shown as having a kharlf crop is noted as 'napika’ 
(v?ithered) and the field is sown again foi the labi’, there 
IS no demand made on it tdl April 15th In most cases the 
cultivator will have secured a spimg crop, and will be in 
funds. 
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Chapter I Introductory 

„ II The Assam Valley or Assasi Proper 
(HisToni — LA^D Tevtoes — Re\enui: Settlement) 

„ III The Special Districts 

(GoXlpXra, SiLiiET, Caciiar, the Hill Districts) 

,, IV. The Eeyenue Oepicers and their Oppicial 
Business 


CHAPTER I 

INTEODHCTOEY 

Section I — The Local Features oe Assam 
§ I mature of the Revenue-System 

In this volume, up to the piesent chapter, -we have been 
dealing with the Raiyatwd.iI systems — distinctively so 
called — as foimulated foi the gieat Piesidencies of Westein 
and Southern India Having desciibed the origm and 
giowth of the administration in Bombay and Madias, we 
now turn to the lemaining piovinces of British India, each 
of which has a levenue-system peculiar to itself, and not 
diiectly deiived or copied fiom any othei But inasmuch 
as these systems aie all based on the same piinciple of 
diiect dealing with the individual cultivatoi and his sepa- 
late holding, without any middleman landlord, oi joint 
lesponsibility of a group of landholdings, they aie essen- 
tially ‘raiyatwaii,’ though they may not be officially so 
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designated Foi this reason Book has been entitled 
‘ RaiyatwM and alhed Systems ’ Assam, Cooig, and Buima 
lepresent such alhed systems Each is, however, quite 
distmct, and was constructed solely on the lines of the 
piovmcial featuies and histoiical developments , in each it 
will he found that lespect is had to customs and practices 
which have grown up in the course of time, and which it 
would have been impohtic to alter or ignore 

§ a Constitution of the Province 

The Assam pi evince is made up of seveial elements — 
(i) The Assam valley nevei subject to Regulation law 
(a) The Goalpdia distiict (leally one of the Valley dis- 
tiicts), pait of which was old Bengal teriitory peimanently 
settled and part acquued (as the Eastern Dwars) aftei the 
Bhotan wai in 1866 (3) The districts of Sylhet and 

Cachai (Kachai), the formei being old Bengal teintoiy, 
and in pait peimanently settled (4) The hiU distiicts in 
the centie of the piovmce, and also on the fiontieis, subject 
to special lilies 

The old Bengal distiicts lepiesent some curiosities in 
then land-tenures and will demand a sepaiate notice , hut 
the mam object of the piesent chapters is to desciibe the 
special system on which land is managed in Assam Propei, 
and to explain the geneial law which governs the official 
appointments, and the duties and pioceduie of revenue- 
officeis This latter applies to the old Regulation distiicts, 
as well as to the lest of Assam 

The sepal ation of the province (fiom Bengal) was oidered 
in 1874 undei poweis given by the Act 17 and 18 Vie 
cap 77^ The first notification was exclusive of Sylhet, 
but this distiict was added to Assam in the same year, only 
by a separate notification- The whole piovmce foims a 

^ See Notification No 379, dated 12th September, 1874 By these the 
7th February, 1874 {Gazette of India, district is bi ought under the 33 Vic 

pait II p 53) cap 3, taken imdei the dueet man- 

“ Sylhet or Silhat is propeily agementoftheGoveinmentof India, 
‘ Srdiatta ’ See Notific^itions Nos and then placed undei the Chief 
1149, 2343, &c {Gazette of India), dated Commissionei , to ■whom also certain 
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Sclieduled Distiict undei Act XIV of 1874, and the Statute 
33 Vie cap 3, applies to it 

An Act (VIII of 1874) uras passed to vest m the Goveinoi- 
Geneial as Local Government aU the various povrcis that 
had been given by laiv to the Lieutenant-Goveinor of Ben- 
gal, 01 to theBoaid of Kevenue,as legaids Assam, exclusive 
of Sylhet The Act piovides that all such powers shall be 
taken to be tiansfeiied to, and vested in, the Govcinor- 
Geneial in Council , and then the Goveinoi-Geneial is 
empowered to delegate to the Cliief Commissioner all or 
any of the poweis so vested, and he may withdraw the 
same 

A similar Act (XII of 1874) was passed for Sylhet, which 
was on a somewhat dificient footing fiom the rest of Assam 
It was not onl}'- (in part) peimanently settled, but it had 
been an integral part of Bengal and not under any separate 
or special law 

B}’- notification ^ the Govcinoi -General delegated to the 
Chief Commissionei all the powers -which wcie vested in 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal by the direct operation 
of any Act of the Governor -General in Council, as well as 
the poweis of the Board of Revenue 

Bj'' the effect of the Genoial Clauses Act (I of 1868), 
Section 3, Clause 10, all powoi-s vested in a ' Local Govern- 
ment’ by any Act subsequent to the constitution of the 
Chief Commissioneiship, aie exercisable by the Chief Com- 
missionei 

§ 3 Te?’} itorial Division of the Province 

The districts of the Assam Valley (Valley of the Bidhma- 
putia River) are divided mto ‘Lower Assam,’ i 0 the 
districts of Goalpaia, Kdmifip, Daiiang and Nowgong, and 
‘ Upper Assam,’ 1 e Sibsagai and Lakhimpur The Assam 
HiR range (m the centre of the province) includes 1 e the 
districts of the Gaio hills, the Khfisi and Jaintiyd hiUs, the 

powers Htoly exercised by the ' No 522, dnted i6tli April, 1874, 
Lieutennnt Go^ ornor of Bongsl and (Gazette of India^, i8tli April, 1874, 
the Boaid of Eovonuo aio dele- p 182), and foi S3lliot a notifica- 

tion dated letli Soptembor, 1874 
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Noifch Cachaa hill subdivision, and the ISTaga (or Noga) 
Hill district , beyond the last aie the ‘Independent’ Nagds 
and the hills of Buima Lastly, we distinguish the valley 
of the Suima, comprising the district of Sylhet with the 
plain parganas of Jaintiya and the plain portion of Cachai 

§ 4 Arrangement of Subjects 

I pi opose fiist of all to give an account of the Assam V alley, 
and to describe the law of the Geneial Revenue Regulation 
(I of 1886, and Rules undei it), which legahzes the system 
of Settlement and levenue 

That done, I shall devote separate sections to the notice 
of (1) Goalpaia, (2) Cachai, (3) Sylhet (mcludmg the ‘ Jain- 
tiy^ paiganas ’ at the foot of the hills of the same name), and 
(4) the Hill distiicts of the Cential 01 ‘ Assam Range ’ 

The account wiU close with a biief chapter on Revenue 
officials and then official business, which is reseived to the 
last, as it applies, geneially, to the whole province 



CHAPTER II. 


THE ASSAM TALLEY OR ASSAM PROPER 


Section I — ^Description and History 


§ I Featuies of the Coicnii'y 


First, let us take a geneial glance at the plij^sical condi- 
tions of Uppei and Lowei Assam oi Assam piopei, i e tlic 
distiicts — 


Klmiup 

Danang 

Nowgong (Naug ion) 


Lo^\ 01 
Assam 


Sibsagar 

Lakliimpui 


Upper Assam 


Gofilpaia also belongs, locally, to tins gioup, but I have 
explained why it is not included in the piesent section 
The Bifihmaputia flows down the whole length of the 
valley, leceiving as tnbutaiies the Gieat Dihang rivoi on 
the noithj and many other stieams fiom the hills both north 
and south 


‘Except at the points wheie the hills impinge upon the 
Biahmaputia, the iivei flovs between sandy banks, which aie 
subject to constant changes foi a bieadth of about six miles on 
eithei side of the stieam Within this belt tlieio is no pei- 
manent cultivation, noi any habitation, but temiioiary huts 


elected by people who glow 

^ Moist alluiial beds oi islands 
emeigmg -nlicn tho stream falls to 
its cold-ia eatliei lea el Tlio cultn a- 
tion in tins bolt of iiior alluvium 
has thus been dosciibed — 

Along both banks of the Brah- 
maputra (and tho aiea is especiallj 
large in Kamiaip and Nowgong) 
aie alluvial or chapau ‘mauras’ 

‘ The precaiiousness of tho culti- 
vation in these tiacts arises from 
then liability to untimely inunda- 


mustnid on the c7/a; lands' 

tion bj tho gieat iiici, or bj the 
innumenblo creeks and channels 
intli 11111011 its aflluents intoisect 
tho alluii il countiymalldiicttioiis 
TJio Cl ops gioiin aio bioadcast 
summer rice (ahu) and Indian 
mustard tho formoi is harvested 
in July and August, and tho latter 
is sown in Octobei and Novcmbei 
if, thoiofoio, the iain3 season opens 
and closes nitli high floods, the 
rice Cl op may bo lost, and the 
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during tile cold weatLei Beyond, tlie level of the alluvial 
land uses, and tillage and population take the place of sandy 
flats coveied vuth long glass Little of this is seen fiom the 
iivei, and the tiavellei up the Biahmaputia receives the ini- 
jnession that the country is a rvildeiness untenanted by man, 
except at the few j)oints wheie, lock giving peimanency to the 
channel, towns and ■soilages have been established along the 
stieam ^ ’ 

East of the GoalpSia boundary the language spoken is 
Assamese , west of the line it is Bengali 

The climate is moist and the rainfall abundant The 
area of forest is, of course, extensive, as every district has 
a background of hills which is the natural home of the 
forest Famine from drought is practically impossible in 
Assam but fevers and othei diseases habitual to moist 
climates are prevalent 

§ 3 Constitution and Law of the Disti ids 

These districts became British in 1826 after the fii&t 
Bunnese war of 1824 Foi a long time hesitation was 
felt whether the province should be retained at all, and 
for some yeais only a general supervision over the prac- 
tically native administration was maintained under the 
orders of the Bengal Government, by the Commissioner of 
North-East Rangpur An assistant to the Commissioner 
was stationed in Lo'wer Assam, and another in the Upper 
district 

Several chiefs were left in possession of these teiiitoiies, 
and Ci'vil and Criminal justice generally were admimsteied 
by Councils of Assamese gentiy known by the usual term — 
panchayat Upper Assam was, in 1833, placed under the 
management of a Raja named Purandar Singh, acting under 
the advice of a Pohtical Agent and responsible for a revenue 

plougliing for the mustard may bo homes to fiosh dealings in the 
unseasonably deferred' The nee leed lungles -with which these 
crop IS the more precarious of the chapan tiacts are densely covered ’ 
two ‘Lands used for either crop — {Agrtc and LandSeicnuc Boporl, 
aie not, as a rule, retained longei 1884, § 28 ) 

than three years, after vhichthe ^ Administration Repoit, 1882-83, § 
cultivators move their temporary 3 
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01 tiibute of R 50,000 a yeai. The other distiicts (Lowei 
Assam) weie managed, in the way indicated, under British 
officers 

In 1835, Act II was passed with a view to placing the 
Biitish districts under the supervision of the Sadr Court of 
Bengal (the principal Coui-t of Justice was then so called) — 
as to judicial matters, and under the Board of Revenue for 
levenue matters, both subject to instiuctions fiom the 
Bengal Government 

In 1838 Raja Purandar Singh, havmg fallen deeply into 
arrears with his tribute, declaied himself unable to carry on 
the admimstiation , and in 1839 a proclamation was issued 
formally annexing that pait of the countiy to Bengal and 
dividing it into two districts — Sibsagai and Lakhimpui 
To the lattei district two fiontier tiacts, IVIatak and Sadiya, 
were added in 1843 ^ 

This country was then administered m the same way as 
Lower Assam, except that in Lakhimpui the panchayats 
weie retamed till i 85 o 

The fiuits of Act II of 1835 weie seen two years later, in 
the issue of a set of lules, sometimes alluded to as the 
'Assam Code of 1837 ’ They weie made by the Commis- 
sioner and the Sadi Court and appioved by Government 
They leferied to judicial admmistiation and made no allu- 
sion to ‘Revenue’ The pi ogress of the geneial law after 
this IS cleaily stated in the Admtmstration Report, 1882- 
83 (paiagraph 76, &c ) Here we aie only concerned with 
the Land-Revenue Law The first definite rules on revenue 
subjects weie the Settlement Rules of 1870, which, ho wevei, 
had not the force of law The Tempoiary Settlement Regu- 
lations (VII of 1822 and IX of 1833) of the time, were 
followed (in spuit) where lequiied, to supplement the rules 
of 1 870 In the same way the collection of the levenue and 
other revenue affairs, were long managed on the basis of 
custom and ‘ the spirit of the Regulations ’ The law (Act 
XI of 1859 and Bengal Act VII of 1868) of sale for arreais 

* Matik IS nowpaifcof the Dibru- district — see Admmzst) atwn Beport, 
girh division of the Lakhimpur 1882-83, § 75 
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of revenue was legarded as so far m force that its general 
piovisions were followed 

The Land-Eevenue Law and Pioceduie is now contained 


in Kegulation (undei 33 Vic cap 3) I of 1886, and rules 
made pursuant to it ^ 

This, by Notification No la of 14th Apiil, 18 85 , was 
extended, with effect fiom 1st July, 1886, to 


Sjlhet 

Cacliar (evcept tho 
Noi-tli Cacbar Hill 
Subdivision) 
Goalpdia 


Kamrup 

Darrang 

Nowgong 

Sibsagai 

Likbnnpur 


§ 3 Eai ly Htsto'i'y — The AJiom State 
The old Ahom (01 Aham) Government, which pieceded 
our own before the Buimese invasion, was established about 
the beginning of the thirteenth centuiy of our era^ We 
find the State constituted by a Baj 5 at the head, and under 
him a hieiaichy of nobles and officials beaimg diffeient 
titles (Phukan, Boiw^, Bissoya, and many otheis) ‘The 
Eulei,’ says Mi Itlills ‘ would appear to claim not only the 


^ Tlie Eegulation stands amended 
by Eeg H of 1889, aalncb affects 
secs 70, 72, 74, 75, 79, 81 and 85 
The alterations aro cbieily directed 
to getting rid of certain legal 
difficulties about tbe sale (,foi 
arrears of rea enuc) of certain lands 
in Sylhet, avboie, owing to the 
multitude of small estates and 
shares in estates, it miglit be 
difficult to pioao service of notice 
on tbe iigbt person as leally tbo 
ow'nei or sbaie owner m default 
- Keport on tbo Pi evince of 
Assam by A J Moflat Mills 
Calcutta (printed at tbo Calcutta 
Gazette Office), 1854, i \ol fscap 
® Tlie Abom lulors aveio of Sb m 
origin , tbe liist prince came as an 
adaenturei from an ancient Sban 
kingdom on tbo \ alley ot tbo 
Iriawady (Burma) in 1228 a d 
Tbo kingdom, beginning with a 
petty teriitoiy at tbe cvtiemo end 
of tho valley, avas for some time 
confined to tbe north east of Assam, 
but it gradually extended, oaei- 
tbrow'ing tbe kingdom of the 
Chutijas and part of the Koch 


Eaj I’s It maintamed consider- 
able stability, foi though attacked 
in after years by tbo Mughal power, 
tbo dynasty was able to withstand 
tbo shock Probably the country 
was too remote for tho Mussulman 
pow ei to baa 0 been 1 eally effectively 
exerted In 1655 tho reigning 
princo became cona^erted to Hindu- 
ism, and his siiccessoi-s aftoi that 
avero all Hindu Prom tbe end of 
tbo eighteenth contuiy then power 
gradually declined Feeble kings 
succeeded, and internecino quarrels 
and dissensions became tho order 
of tbe day The aid of tbe Burmese 
avas then unfortunately invoked, 
and oaentually (as might have been 
expected) tbo Burmese seized tbe 
country and committed great ex- 
cesses As one of tbo papers in Mr 
Mills’ Report says, ‘ tho country fell 
mto tbo hands of tbe Burmans, 
and tho people into twelve kinds of 
fire ’ Tlie Burman invasion was, 
liowoaei, .1 short-lived calamity, for 
they avere diiven out before the 
outbreak of tbo fiist Burmese aval 
in 1824 
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soil liut the subject, as his propeity ’ However this might 
have been theoreticallj’-, the Raja ceiiainly levied a land- 
levenue, and grants of land were made m a way which 
showed a practical power of dealing with it at pleasure 
And also a curious system existed undei which the whole 
of the male inhabitants were bound to give peisonal labour 
01 the fiuit of then industiy, by way of tax, to the king 
For this puipose the entiie population was foimed into 
gioups, so that the labour and seivices of each might be 
legulated, as the king requiied it himself, oi assigned it to 
his offieeis, relatives, and nobles And when a giant of land 
was made to a temple or to piiests the laboui of so many 
‘paiks’ (as the laboui eis weie called) went with the land 

The gioups spoken of were called ‘ khel ’ , — all, says Mills, 
of ‘one caste oi calling’ Theie would be looo to 5000 
men in the ‘ khel ’ The khel was subdivided into ‘ got,’ 
each containing thiee ‘paik’ or males available for sei- 
vice Every twenty gots bad a headman called ‘ Bard ’ , 
over 100 g6ts was a ‘ Saikyd,’ and ovei 1000 a ‘Hazaii’ 
An officei of state called ‘Phukan’ (01 a Baida) presided 
over the whole One ‘ paik ’ in each gdt had to laboui foi 
the king 01 the king’s giantee thioughout the yeai, and that 
whether he was a cultivatoi 01 a craftsman , and so it came 
to pass that as special ciaftsmen weie found in dilfeient 
gioups, it became the piactice to speak of the ‘khel’ for 
firewood, or betel-nuts, 01 fraits — meaning that theie were 
ceitain gioups in which the pai-ticular people whose duty 
it was to supply the different ai tides, weie found All 
kinds of industry were thus taxed — weavei’s, goldsmith’s, 
and the rest 

Eveiy ‘paik’ was allowed foi his support, a holdmg 
(called his bdii land) for a house and garden, besides two 
puras ^ of ‘ lupit,’ 1 e land foi rice-cultivation , this was 
called his ‘goamatti’ 01 body-land Foi this no levenue 
was paid beyond the service mentioned above, and a poll- 
tax or house-tax as the case might be 

' The piira equalled three highas or foui bigh.ts of the Bengal size 
(14,400 squaie yards} 
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The 'goamatti’ holding was said by Mills to be the pio- 
peifcy of the State, and was neither heritable noi tiansfei- 
able Some indications, however, are given leading us 
stiongly to suspect that in reahty this alisorption by the 
State of all rights in the land was the pretension of the Ahom 
lulei as a conqueror rather than the general custom of the 
countiy Certainly in districts not far removed, it is clearly 
discernible that the land, as fai at any rate as it was culti- 
vated or appropriated by the first settlers, was considered 
the joint piopeity of the group or hhel who occupied it 
This system we shall describe further in considering the 
tenures of Cachar, where it has survived to oui own day 
That the settlers of the Miels in that district, weie pro- 
pnetois (in some sense) will, to Indian readers at any rate, 
be rendered probable by the fact of then being called 
‘ mirasddi ’ — a name which, though obviously of foreign 
origin, expresses an essentially indigenous idea, and seems 
to have commended itself for adoption from one end of 
India to the other, to indicate the hereditary right which 
the settlers 01 conquerors and first clearer s and founders of 
the villages felt themselves, and were felt by the people at 
large, to have, in the lands they occupied I have not 
found any indication in the authorities, of this term 01 its 
equivalent, now surviving in the Assam districts as it does 
in Sylhet and Cachai , but we aie everywhere familiar with 
the destruction 01 loss of such ideas and terms, as the natu- 
ral effect of conquest and a new system Mr Mills, it 
should be noted, admits that the homestead — the bari land 
— 'was heritable and transferable 

Land cultivated by agriculturists over and above the 
hd'ii and the godmattz, was paid for at the rate of one 
rupee per ^pdrd,’ Cold- weather cultivation (chiefly on 
lands available when the floods subsided) was piincipally 
carried on by ‘ emigrating ryots ’ who paid a plough-tax ^ 

^ T(> collect the land-Tevemie, an old revenue list of Nov^gong m 
tliei e ivere vinous agents — ‘ Cliaud- 1850 , 1 find the suhdn isions named, 
han,’ ‘Kigoti/ and 'Miuzadii' with so many ‘circles' of three, 
the lattei name has suiwived to om four, or five villages in each In 
own time Thus, in looking over chaige of each circle, with a cul- 

VOL III D d 
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Besides receiving the grant of the labour of a certain 
numhei of ‘ paiks,’ the iichei men possessed bodies of actual 
slaves We find notes in Mill’s Report of the chiefs who 
had ‘khats’ or tiacts of waste land of then own, leclaimed 
and cultivated by such slaves They seem to have been 
well tieated, as Mr Mills mentions the fact of raiyats ac- 
tually piefeiiing to enroll themselves as slaves and settle 
on such estates By this course they avoided the poll- 
tax and other incidents, — ^which must have been uksome 
enough, — of the ffiee) ‘khelwan’ sj^stem 

On annexation, the Biitish Government gave up the 
claim to personal labour produce, and presents the garden 
and rice-land was left fiee, and a rate of nine lupees pei 
‘g6t’ (oi about thiee rupees pei holding) levied Annual 
Settlements for the land actually held weie made The 
rates have since been modified, but the custom of annual 
Settlements has come down to our own times — indeed, it 
lasted till quite lately, when ten-year Settlements were 
also provided, as will piesently be described 


Section II — The Modern Land-Tenures 

§ I Enume'iaUon ofTcnv/tes 

The histoiy which I have biiefly sketched, does not sug- 
gest the giowth of any special tenures, beyond those of the 
levenue-fiee grantees Cultivators were simply the holdeis 
of then own dealing and a laiyatwari tenuie (as it would 
be called in revenue-language) was the natuial result 
But in certain districts there aie piopiietaiy tenures, 
where, under former arrangements, a permanent Settle- 
ment was made, oi where the ‘ fee-simple ’ of waste land 
was acquired by purchase under the earlier rules 

Under the Regulation I of 1886 we have therefore the 
following general classes to considei — 

tivated iiei of say Between 3000 SnikijM, Bai 1, Raja, Barna, Lasli- 
and 4000 biglias and a population Ear, or Bliuij i, and under each 
of rooo 01 1500 there w^ould he an such superior officer, one ‘Cagotty' 
official with the title of Hazari or anil tw-o ‘ Teeklahs ’ 
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I Permanently settled estates (-wliicli however do not 
enter into our present consideration, as they oc- 
cur in Goalpara and Sylhet, districts which are 
reserved for separate notice) 
n The common ‘ landholder’s ’ tenure under the Regu- 
lation. 

in Revenue-fiee holdings 

W Proprietary holdings or other forms of tenure under 
‘ Waste-Land Rules ’ 

And to this we may perhaps add, 

V Rights under sec 6 (d) of the Regulation, viz 
'lights acquired by any person as tenant under 
the Rent-Law for the time being m force ’ 

§ 3 The Landholder's Teniite 

According to the Regulation, this tenure is acquired by 
any person who, before the coming into force of the Regu- 
lation, has held immediately under the Government, for ten 
years continuously, any land not included in a peimanently- 
settled or a levenue-fiee estate, or who has duimg the period 
paid revenue to Government 01 been expressly exempted 
from payment 

The tenure includes the right acquired by giantees and 
lessees under waste land rules, supposmg it is not an out- 
and-out purchase of the ' fee-simple,’ and provided the term Keg 1 of 
of lease is not less than ten years 

Unauthorized occupation will not nozo give rise to any 
‘ landholder’s ’ right, because all land not being aheady pro- 
perly held, IS at the disposal of Government , and the Chief See sec 6 
Commissioner can make rules for giant or lease of such land, 
for allotting it as giazing-ground,oi for 'jum’ (temporary hill) 
cultivation^ , and if any person gets land not m one 01 other Sees 
of the ways allowed by the rules, such taking possession 
will, in fact, be merely a trespass and will confer no right, 
however long it may continue 

' This exactly msweis to the to ivhieh leference may he made 
taungya of Burma It is fully (See also Vol I p ii6 ) 
described in the Chapter on Burma 

D d 3 
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The ‘landholder’s’ light is a ‘peimanent, hentahlcj and 
tiansfeiable light of use and occupancy, subject to payment 
of land-revenue, cesses, and legal taxes ’ , to the leservation 
by Government of the right to minerals, mineial-oil, and 
mines, and buiied treasure ^ , as well as to any special condi- 
tions which the landholder undertakes in his engagement 
Sec 9 or lease with Government ^ 

Land may be ‘lelinquished’ (once foi all — not tempo- 
larily as in Buima), and the landholder’s light is lost unless, 
of course, the same land happens to be available foi a le- 
Stc lo application 

Li some cases where theie aie special reasons foi engaging 
for the revenue with some kind of agent, the peison so 
engaged with may be the ‘ Settlement-holdei,’ when he is 
not the ‘landholder’ As such, though the land is in a 
sense undei his charge, and is not at the disposal of Govern- 
ment to lease or allot, he has no light in the land beyond 
Sec II what IS expiessed in his Settlement-lease This will 
effectually pi event the growth of mncldlemcn into 2 ^'>o- 
prietors 

Following the lesult of these considerations, the oidinaiy 
raiyat, the lessee foi moie than ten years, aud the modem 
Definition waste land lessee, weie appiopi lately called ‘ landholdeis ’ 
fec^3^’ Regulation 

A person who has a peimanent-settlement, oi a redeemed 
Ibid revenue-giant of waste-land (p 413), 01 is on the Register 
of levenue-fiee estates, is a ‘piopiietoi ’ 

The student will notice that Chapter II of the Regula- 
tion — relating to ‘Rights ovei land’ — is almost exactly the 
same in piinciple (though the terms are more simple) as the 
BuiTua Land- Act (II of 1876) 

§ 3 Eistoiy of the ' Landholdei's' Tenure 

Originally the laijmt’s tenure was always under an 
annual patta or lease , and this theoretically gave no 
light beyond the year, though in practice land continuously 

* Compensation is claimable for &c 
surf ice damage, ■wheie Go\oinmont " Such land is also compensated 

searches for oi woihs such mines, foi if taken up foi public juirposes 
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held on annual pattaSj was tiansferahle and heiitable In 
1870 the Settlement Rules foi the first time proposed to 
lecogmze a tenure on a Settlement foi ten yeais 

‘ These lules, howevei, lemamed practically inopeiative till 
1883, when they weie recast and a general system of ten-yeais’ 
Settlements was introduced in all paits of the Assam Valley, 
wheie the cultivation and occupation of land aie of a permanent 
character the laige tracts of land, however, consisting chiefly 
of the “ chapuri 01 inundated tiacts along the rivers, and the 
thinly-peopled country under the hills wheie only slufting 
cultivation is jjiactised, were left to the system of annual 
Settlements as the only one adapted to their pecuhai cn- 
cumstancGs ^ ’ 

Undei the Regulation, theiefore, the ‘ landholder’s ’ right 
IS acquned in the more permanently cultivated tracts, and 
not in the places where, owing to the instability of the soil, 
or its being easily exhausted and frequently changed, or 
from some other local cause, annual Settlements aie stiU 
preferred^ Where cultivation undei annual lease becomes 
peimanent, there will be eveiy facility foi its conveision 
into the ‘ landholder’s tenure ’ 


§4 Gham'das and Khv) dikhatddrs 

These terms may be here explained, though they do not 
indicate what are properly separate ‘ tenures ’ The teims 
merely mean (‘ Ghamua’ in Kamrup and Nowgong, ‘Khi- 


^ Ad Report, 1882-3, § i6r The 
holding of land on annual lease 
only, IS still common, because so 
much of the cultivation is not per- 
manent In the Adrmnistraiion 
Report for 1886-7 (the latest figuies 
I have) annual leases are stated to 
repiesent 409,659 acres against a 
‘landholders’ tenuie (with ten 
yeais’ settlement) of 1,020,315 acres, 
— excluding land held on the ‘lusf- 
khira.i ’ or half revenue rates 
tenure 

Much objection has been from 
time to time raised as to the 
fourth clause in the annual lease 
form, which (very properly) pre- 
vents the leaseholder from acquir- 


ing any heritable right (formallj) 
in the land But it is obvious that 
as long as the land is so held, there 
must be a maiked distinction be- 
tween the tenure and that of the 
regular ‘landholdei’ In Govern- 
ment of India Rev Procs Eeb 1887, 
No 12, the whole history of the 
subject IS given 

* In annually-settled land, it 
the area is required foi public 
purposes, compensation would be 
paid foi trees, houses, crops, &c , 
not for the land itself The land is 
at the disposal of Government, 
because no right beyond the yeai is 
acquired over it 
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lajkhatddr’ in Danang and Lakhimpui) that ceitain laiyats 
having large and important holdings aie allowed the privi- 
lege 01 dignity of paying then levenue diiect to the trea- 
suiy, and not thiough a contiaetoi oi ‘mauzadai’ as usual 

In such laige holdings, the ‘ landholdei ’ usually cultivates 
by tenants who aie metayeis, giving half-pioduce (adhyar) , 
or where cash-ient is taken, paying only the Government 
lates (unless the land is specially valuable} When the 
Government assessment is the only rent paid, the land- 
holder’s profit consists in working his own home-faim lauds 
and in the command of his tenant’s services foi supplies, 
carnage, and ‘ house-building,’ and for repairing and har- 
vesting crops on his home-faim, and in such occasional 
contributions as he is able to levy ^ 

§ 5 LaUti'xij and Nisf-Uizt dj — Revenue-fiee Holdings 

The student will observe that the IdT^ii djddr, oi entirely 
revenue-fiee holder, is called the ‘propiietoi ’ m the Regu- 
lation the definition does not extend to those assessed at 
half-rates and called ‘msf-khirajdar,’ who are only ‘land- 
holders ’ The term nisf-khu^jddr was invented in 1871 by 
the Commissioner, foi the sake of distinction I cannot 
give a bettei description of the ‘ nisf-khii^j ’ than by quoting 
the Administration Repoi t for 1883-3 (§ ^^ 3 ) — 

‘The histoiy of the ms/-KJmaj tenure in Assam is a cuiious 
example of the manner in Avhich lights in land aie sometimes 
allowed to giow up Former luleis of the country had granted 
ceitain lands lent free for leligious and othei jiuiposes (that is, 
had assigned to the persons or institutions the Goiminment 
light to the revenue, then taken mostly in labour, of these 
lands ■) The last Ahom lulei, however, Chandra Kanta 
Singh, imposed on these lands a tax called U/ai ilatuna, of six 
annas a pwa (a measure of four bigJias), which contmued to be 
levied by the Burmese invaders after then conquest of the 

' Admimslration Ileporf, 1882-3, § when in the seventeenth century 

the princes became Hindu, thej gave 
It IS stated tliat vlien the out, with the pious 7eal of now 
Ahom rule was in its palmy days converts, laige grants as ‘Debottar’ 
such grants -uoro moderate , but and ‘Drahmattai’ to the Brahmans 
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countiy ^Vhen Assam became Biitisli by conquest, all ilieso 
giants weie held to have lapsed , but Mi Scott lotained tlio 
model ate assessment wliicli be found in foice upon tbom, 
adding latei on, two annas a pioa, so tliat tlie whole assess- 
ment came, as left by him, to eight annas a pin a In 1S34 
the Government diiected that a lull iiiqmiy should be made 
into all claims to hold land lent-fiee, as dehotta), dJua motta) , 
OP on any othoi plea, thioughout the distiicts of Assam , 
Captain Bogle was appointed to make this inquiiy, subject to 
the contiol and oideis of the Commissionei, Captain Jenlons 
Anothei officei. Captain Matthie, was also similaily employed 
At the same tune the following pimciples weie laid down foi 
the guidance of these officeis — 

' (i) All lights to hold land fieo of assessment fomided on 
giants by any foiniei Goveinment were to bo con- 
sidered as cancelled , and it was pointed out that all 
claims foi lestoiation to any such teiiuies could lest 
onty on the indulgence of Goveinmenl 
‘ (2) All lands found to bo held 111 excess ol what was held 
and possessed on hona fide giants piior to the Biu- 
mese conquest, oi foi services still peifoimod, as 
well as all lands held foi sei vices no longer pei- 
foimed, were to be assessed at full lates 
‘ (3) All lands held on hond fide giants befoio the Buimese 
conquest, 01 for services still peifoiuied, Avoie to bo 
reported to Goveinment on locoipt of the lopoit 
special ordeis would be issued on each case 
‘ {4) Captain Jenkins might in his discretion, suspend the 
ordeis foi bringing any particular land undoi full 
lates , but ho was to submit his reasons for the con- 
sideration of Government 

fg) Ponding the “lalJiinij mquuy,” Mr Scott’s modoiate 
rates were to be levied as before on all lands claimed 
as laTJiinij (whether as debottat, h ahmotta) , dltai- 
mottai, or on whatever plea) until brought under 
assessment at full rates, or until orders to the con- 
trary were received from Goveinment 
‘ The work commenced in 1834 was not concluded till i860 , 
and in the lapse of time these orders were altogether forgotten 
Instead of lefeiiing to the cases Avhicli came before him foi 
the orders of Government, General Jenluns dealt -with them 
ill a manner which was not authorized by his instructions 
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He diew a distinction between dcboiiai, oi temple lands, and 
otliei giants, such as Imhnottai (personal giants to Biabmans 
for leligious seivice), dhannottcu (giants to loligious communi- 
ties otliei than temples, oi for pious uses), &c In tlie case of 
the fiist, when he found the giants to be bond fide and vahd, 
he confiimed them as levonue-fiee, without, as he wasordeied, 
lefeiiing the case to supeiioi authoiity In all othei cases of 
bond fide and vahd giants, he simply confiimed the giantee in 
possession, and diiected that, as oideied in his instiuctions, 
the land should bo assessed as befoie, i e at Mi Scott’s 
favouiable lates of 8 annas a pin a, iionding the final orders of 
Government on the whole question Wheio the land held 
was not found to bo held undei a bond fide and Aalid giant, it 
was lesumed and settled at full i.ates, which in those days 
weie R r o. pma But no leferonco was evoi made to Govem- 
ment on the conclusion of the proceedings , and thus until 
i86i, when the levonue lates weie laised thioughout Assam, 
the second class of lands contmued to bo assessed at lates 
which, though this was not expiessly intended, weie, as a 
mattei of fact, half the lales piovailing foi other lands 

‘ The question what was to be done with these lands was 
not again stiiiod till 1872, when a long coiiesiiondence began, 
which was not finally closed till 1879 It was consideied by 
the Government of India that, the giantees having so long 
been suffeied to hold at half latos, it would not be judicious 
to make any altoiation in then status and so Geneial 
Jenkins’ unauthoiizod action was condoned Those half-rate 
holdeis weie at that time called, equally with the levenue-fiee 
holdeis, lalJii) ujdia s , the toim msf-lJiuajdat vas adopted in 
1871, as a inoie aecuiate desciiption of thou status as land- 
holdeis liable to be assessed at only half the cuiient lates of 
levenue, whatevoi these may happen to be A nisf-lJiuajda), 
duiing the piesent Settlement, oiijoj^s the fuithei advantage 
of holding the waste lands of his estate, levenue-fiee Jfisf 
llmaj estates gen ei ally thioughout the Assam Yalley have now 
been settled for a toim of ton yeais, on the expiiy of which a 
flesh Settlement is to be concluded, in which a light late will 
be imposed on the waste lands, wlule the cultivated aiea will 
be assessed at half the cuiient levenue-iates of the day 

‘ Thiee fouiths of the oiisflxlmaj estates aie situated in the 
distiict of Kami up, and date fioin the last period of Aliom 
lule, when the seat of Goveinment had been tiansfeiied fiom 
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Gailigaon to Gauliati, and the Aliom longs gave away lands 
wholesale with all the zeal of leeent conveits to Hinduism 
The lalJiuaj 01 debottai giants, on the othei hand, aie usually 
of oldei date, the most ancient being asciibed to longs Dhai- 
mapal and Vanamala, who are said to have reigned between 
1100 and 1200 A D 

These estates aie, like the cJiamuas and IJmaj-lhats alieady 
mentioned, oidinarily cultivated by sub-tenants, who, when 
then supeiioi landloid is (as is geneially the case) a lehgious 
institution, aie loiown as pails 01 hhagats of the temple oi 
sliattia , they usually pay only the Government lates as lent, 
but are m addition bound to do service foi their superioi land- 
loid’ 

It IS said that the msf-khiiaj estate ‘ is the neaiest thing 
in Assam to the tempoiarily-settled estate of Upper India 
it includes both cultivation and waste, pa} s a lump-revenue 
assessment and enjoys the privileges of a ten-years’ 
Settlement, under winch the msf-Miio djdd't is at liberty to 
bring his waste into cultivation without any increase of 
assessment while the teim enduies ^ ’ 

§ 5 Difficulties in compacting the Holdings 

In the process of settling the claims to revenue-fiee 
holding which resulted in the nisf-khiraj estates, the 
grantees were lequiied to have the giants reasonably com- 
pact, and so to give up outlying plots and accept an 
equivalent of land m a suitable situation of which they 
would get half the levenue Since then a question has 
arisen as to exactly what the intention was, and what the 
legal consequences are, in making such exchanges Two 
views were possible (i) It might be that no land was 
exchanged at all, the giantee simply submitted to full 
assessment on the detached blocks, and in letum accepted 
50 per cent of the revenue on certain equivalent blocks 
contiguous to the mam estate , (a) 01 it might be, that he 
gave up landed inteiests m the detached block and accepted 
a giant of land elsewhere Which view was true does not 

' First Eeport, Land Eecords and Agricultural Department, 1882-84, 

§ 14 
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exactly appeal, but tlie second was certainly generally 
accepted The case lepoited in Calcutta Law JRepo'its, Vol 
XI 554, IS one fiom the Darning Distiict, in which the Rdjd, 
had ? ights over tenants in the detached pieces given up, and 
claimed similai lights ovei the hitheito Government iai3^at3 
on the land taken in exchange It was settled, so fai, that 
the exchange between the giantee and the Government 
could not ajffect the lights oi liabibties of the holdeis of the 
land whatevei they weie by law The whole mattei is too 
long foi discussion in this place, but may be seen detailed 
m Ml Wald’s note on the Kami up lakhiiiij Settlement^ 

§ 7 ^Yaste Land Grants 

In Assam, thinly peopled foi the most pait, and with 
a 'boundless extent’ of waste, these giants have a peculiar 
impoitance They foim one of the piincipal souices of 
modem tenuie The discoveiy of indigenous tea m Assam 
gave a gieat impetus to the establishment of tea-gaidons, 
and natuially the special lules foi giant of consideiable 
aieas of waste to capitabsts (as distinct fiom the oidinaiy 
ules foi occupation of plots of agiicultuial land) had in 
view chieflj' the extension of tea-cultivation 

In this section I do not speak of ordinary applications- 
foi available plots of land , although an applicant foi such 
may glow tea or anj" othei crop he pleases Li point of fact, 
the oidinary lules, even though they involve full assessment, 
aie acceptable, since something like 76,500 acies of land 
aie held by planteis (mostl}'^ foi tea) on the oidinaiy tenure 
on annual, periodic, 01 decennial leases as the case may be 
The giants spoken of in this section aie giants in laiger 
lots foi tea, cinchona, coffee, and othei cultivation, which 
involves capital expenditure, and aie allowed ceitain excep- 
tional privileges 

They aie made under the ‘Waste-Land Kules’ which 

^ See the letter of the Commis- plication is to the local official for 
sionei to the Chief Commissionei, ton high is or less, and to the 
No 1346, of 20th December, 1883 Deputy Gomiiiissionor for largei 

“ See the chapter on Re\enue aioas , a patta is then glinted on 
Business and Proceduie the ap- the usual terms 
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fiom time to time have been issued, and winch were 
speciall}’^ leconsideied in 1861, when Loid Canning’s minute 
on the subject was published Accordingly theie are giants 
subsisting on different terms — being those pi escribed by the 
lules in foice at the time 

The Repoit for 188 a may agam be quoted^ — 

'The following is an account of the special teims undei 
which waste land giants aie held fiom Groveinment in the 
\aiious distiicts of the Pi evince Only one of these systems, 
VIZ , the Lease Eules of 18 7 6, is now actually in foice foi new 
applications , but giants made undei all of the piioi lules 
actually exist, and they aie governed by the conditions in 
foice at the time when they weie given 

‘ I The fiist special grant lules were those of the 6th Mai ch, 
1838, and related to Assam Proper only No giant was to he 
made of a less extent than 100 acres, or of a greater extent 
than 10,000 acres One-fouith of the entne area was to be in 
cultivation by the expiiation of the fifth year from the date of 
giant, on failure of which the whole grant was liable to le- 
sumption One-fourth of the grant was to be held in per- 
petuity levenue-fiee On the lemaming thiee-fouiths no 
revenue was to be assessed for the first five years if the land 
was under grass, ten years if under reeds and high glass, and 
twenty years if under forest , at the expiry of this term, 
revenue was to be assessed at mne annas per acie for the next 
three years, after which the rate was to be for twenty-two 
years E 1-2 an acre At the close of this period (the thirtieth 
3'-eai in the case of giants of grass lands, thuty-fifth in the 
ease of reed lands, and forty-fifth m the case of forest lands), 
the thiee-fouiths liable to assessment were to be assessed, at 
the option of the grantee, either at the market value of one- 
fourth of the produce of the land, 01 at the average rate of 
revenue paid by rice lands m the district where the giant was 
situated , the revenue was thereafter to be adjusted m the 
same manner at the end of every term of twenty-one years 

'Very few grants under these rules now exist There are 
two m Kami up and sixteen in Sibsagar, •with a total area of 
5533 acres 

‘II. The next rules were those for leasehold giants of the 


^ § 175) Special temiies 
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23id Octobei, 1854, commonly called “the old Assam Eules ” 
Undei these lules no giant Avas to be less than 500 acres m 
extent (afteiwaids lediiced to 200 acres, 01 even 100 acies in 
special cases) One-fointh of the giant was exempted fiom 
assessment in peiiietuity, and the remaming thiee-fouiths 
Aveip granted levenue-fiee foi fifteen years, to he assessed 
thereafter at three annas an acre for ton years, and at six annas 
an acre for seventy-four years more, inalnng a Avhole term 
of nmety-nine years after Avhich the grant AA'as to bo sub 
ject to le-suivey and Settlement “at such modoiato assess- 
ment as might seem proper to the Government of the day, the 
inopiretaiy right remaining ivitli the grantee’s loinosontatives 
under the conditions generally applicable to the owners of the 
estates not permanently-settled ” One-oighth of the grant 
was to be cleared and rendered fit for cultivation in five years, 
one-fourth in ten years, one-half in twenty years, and three- 
four ths by the expiration of the thirtieth year , and the entire 
grant was declared to bo liable to resumption in case of the 
non-fulfilment of these conditions The grants were trans- 
ferable, subject to registration of transfer in the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s office These rules AA’-ero extended to Sylliet and 
Cachai m 1856, and wore in force till iS6i, Avhen they were 
superseded by rules for grants in fee-simple, Avhicli at the same 
time allovod holders of leasehold giants under the prior rules 
to redeem then revenue payments, on condition that the 
stipulated area had been duly cleared, at twenty years’ pur- 
chase of the revenue at the time payable This permission is 
still m force, and has largely been taken advantage of 262 
grants, AVitli an area of 282,758 acres, have thus been redeemed, 
and 52 giants, Avith an area of 45,673 acres (most of Aidiich are 
m Cachai) remain upon the original terms 

‘ III To these succeeded a nerv policy, that of disposing of 
land in fee-simple The first fee-simirle rules AA^eie those 
issued by Lord Canning in October, 1861 , the Secretary of 
State took objection to some of then provisions, and a fresh 
set of rules Avas issued on the 30th August, 1862. The rules 
issued by Lord Cannmg proAuded for the disposal of the land 
to the applicant at fixed rates, langmg from E 2-8 to E 5 the 
acre The rules of August, 1862, pioAuded that the lot should 
be put up to auction Grants Aveie to be limited, except under 
special circumstances, to an area of 3000 acres In each case 
the grant AA’^as oidmaiily to be compact, including no more 
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tlian one tiact of land in a img-fence The upset puce -vvas to 
be not less than E 2-8 an acie, and in exceptional localities it 
might be as high as E 10. Piovision was made foi the suivey 
of lands previous to sale, and foi the demarcation of propei 
boundaiies uhere applicants for unsuiweyed lands weie, foi 
special leasons, put m possession piioi to survey and also foi 
the protection of piopiietaiy 01 occupancy-iights in the lands 
apphed foi The pui chase-money was to be paid either at 
once 01 by instalments In the lattei case, a portion of the 
pin chase-money, not less than 10 pei cent , was to be paid at 
the time of sale, and the balance mthm ten yeais of that date, 
mth inteiest at 10 jiei cent 2>ei annum on the jioition lemain- 
ingunj)aid Default of paj'ment of inteiest 01 iiuichase-monej’’ 
rendeied the giant hable to re-sale 

‘These lules weie m foice till August, 1872, when the 
Lieutenant-Governoi of Bengal stopped fuithei giants undei 
them, pending revision of the rules 

‘ W Eevised fee-simple rules weie issued in Febniaiy, 1874, 
just before the constitution of the Province as a sepaiate 
Administiation, vhicli laised the upset puce of land sold 
to E 8 jiei acie, and made moie caieful provision foi accu- 
late identification of the land, and foi consideration of existmg 
lights and claims, befoie its disiiosal These rules contmued 
in force tiU Apnl, 1876 

‘Theie now exist in the Piovince 325 fee simple giants 
(excluding ledeemed leasehold giants already mentioned), 
covering an area of 201,831 acres ^ 

‘ V The existing special rules under which aiijilications for 
waste land for the cultivation of tea, coffee, 01 timbei-tiees 
are dealt mth aie those of Ainil, 1876 The land is leased 
foi thirty years at piogiessivo rates, and the lease is put up for 
auction sale, but only among apphcants jirioi to its advertise- 
ment m the Gacctte, at an upset puce of E i iiei acre, under 
the provisions of Act XXIII of 1863 The progressive rates 
aie as follows — 


For tlio fir&fc 2 j eai s 
„ next 4 „ 

j> >1 4 >' 

>» » 1® j) 

» » )) 


lovonuo fiee 
3 annas an acie 

6 )) I) 

8 j, 


I lupee „ 


* And these v ould bo under the Eegulation ‘ piopriotois ’ estates 
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Aftei the e\puation of the teim of lease, the land is to be 
assessed undei the laws in foice ‘*plo^’lded th.at no poition of 
the land shall at any time be assessed at a late highei than that 
then payable on the most highly-assessed lands in the distiict, 
cultivated with iice, pulses, or othei oidinaiy agiicultural pro- 
duce ” The giantee is lequiied to pay the levenue punctually at 
the due date , to devote the land only to the special ciops for cul- 
tivating which it IS gianted , to peisonally leside in the disliict, 
01 have an agent lesidmg theie, to eiect and maintain in lepaii 
piopei boundaiy-inaiks , not voluntaiily to alienate any poi- 
tion of the land unless the estate is transfeiied as a ■s^hole , 
and to give notice to the Deputy Commissionei of all such 
tiansfeis On bieach of any of these conditions, the conces- 
sion of the favouiable lates of assessment on which the land is 
held IS liable to be vinthdiawn, and the estate to be assessed at 
the ordinal y distiict lates Theie were altogether at the end 
of 1882-83, 545 estates, covering 22i,3'79 acres, held on this 
tenure in Assam ^ 

‘ Fiom the above summaiy it wull be seen that fiom 1838 to 
1861 the pnnciple on which waste lands weie gianted foi tea- 
cultivation was that they should be held on a leasehold tenure 
foi long teims at low lates of assessment, the cultivation of 
the land being seemed by stiingent conditions as to cleaiance , 
fiom 1861 to 1876 the policy nas to alienate land fiee of leve- 
nuo demand, and ■without any cleaiance conditions, while 
fiom 1876 to date, the pnnciple of leases has again been 
leveited to, but this time without any special stipulations as to 
the aiea to bo bi ought undei cultivation witlim the teiin of 

* Tliough tins chapter relates to •within the boundaries of the patta 
Assam pi Opel, it mil bo convenient ■which o\cecded the pioportion of 
to notice heie a peculiaritj in the one fifth of the cultnated oren, 
Waste land grant of the Sjlliot should bo cut off and lesumed by 
distiict ‘ Mention should hero be Go'verninent But it w as precisely 
made of a special tonuie, com- in older to obtain this waste land 
pounded of the lease under the that tca-planteis had acquired the 
lulesofApiil 1876, and the terms Ham pailas A compromise was, 
on which i?om land is held in the theiefore, made in 1879, the land 
Sylhet district, on which certun already under tea ivas assessed at 
tea planters have been allowed to E 1-8 pci acie , of the ■waste, an 
hold land for tea in South Sjlhet area equal to one fifth of the cul- 
When the Hani re settlement was tiiated aiea w^as allowed at eight 
in piogress in this district, it was annas an acie, and the lest was 
found that several planters had permitted to bo held on the teiiiis 
recently acquiied considerable areas and at the lates specified in the 
of waste land hold undei ilani waste land lailes of 1876 Theie aie 
pailas One of the lailes of the fifty-nine such estates in Sylhet, 
tlam Settlement was that ivaste land with an area of 29,536 acres ’ 
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lease The total aiea held on these special teims foi tea-eul- 
tivation in the Piovinee is no less than 7 8 6,'/ 10 acres, or 1229 
square miles ’ 

Foi the last two 01 three years theie has been a contrac- 
tion in the demand for waste land This is due not only 
to depression in trade and low prospects of tea, hut also to 
the fact that many previous giants had not been fully cul- 
tivated, so that there was much room foi extension without 
taking up more land 

The Ad 7 mmsti aUon Report for 1886-87 ^ states that the 
total area (of the entire province) taken up for tea-cultrva- 
tion and pui’poses subsidiary thereto, now measures 961,643 
acres 

§ 8 Tenants 

In all pai*ts of India where the custom of landholding 
has remained simple — an individual right to the occupant, 
family, 01 individual — it is the natural consequence that 
there is, as a rule, httle 01 no room for those — often burn- 
ing — questions of tenant-right which arise when the pro- 
prietary light m estates has been granted to, or recognized 
as belonging to, some middleman whether a ‘Zamlnd^r,’ 
' Taluqdar,’ auction- purchaser, farmer, 01 a proprietary 
body, between the State and the actual cultivator 

In Assam, however, there are the permanently-settled dis- 
tricts in which the rights of the tenants may need protec- 
tion by law, and the attention of the Administration being 
thus attracted, it is natural that notice should be taken of 
the larger estates of ‘laiyats,’ and especially of nisf-khiiaj 
estates and revenue-free estates where tenants are emplo3^ed 
with reference to the relations of landlord and tenani 
gen ei ally 

The argument is that it is best to take the opportunity 

^ General Summaiy, § 16 Prom LaLliimpm 4107 percent 
the Agncultui al and Land Becotds Larrang 7 to 10 ,, 

Beport, 1884-5, ■«"hich contains maps Nowgong 10 to 13 „ 

showing the different percentages Sibsagar 16 to 19 ,, 

of cultivation of different hinds, I Kamrup 22 to 25 „ 

find the percentage of cultivation The largest pioportions of tea to 
(generally) to total area of each dis- other cultivation are shown in 
trict was thus given — Upper Assam 

Goalpara i to 4 per cent 
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equitably to define relations before tbeio as any cmbitteied 
feeling between the two classes, and when the ‘ landlords ’ 
themselves have had the advantage of a tenuie recentl} 
seemed by legislation^ 

At piesent inquiiies aic being puisued, but it is haidly 
too much to say that thoio is no gcneial demand for a 
tenant-law At one time it was a question whether Act X 
of 1859, the then Bengal tenant-law, vras in foico in the 
Assam Distiicts 01 any of them Hefei ence may be made 
on this subject to the Indian Law Lejyo/ts, Calcutta 
Senes, Vol JX (Full Bench), p 330, where lent-suits or 
disputes with tenants aie tieated as oidinaiy Civil litiga- 
tion The Act of 1859 was nevei in foice except in Goal- 
pdia, which was at the time an integral poition of Bengal 
and subject to the ordinaiy 01 ‘Hegulation law’ 


Section IH — ^The L vnd-Re\ enue Settlement 

§ I Classification of Land for Asscssoneni Purposes 

Foi the pui poses of Settlement, land in the Assam dis- 
tricts IS natuially classified into (i) 'basli’ 01 ‘b^xn’ land, 
the site foi house and garden (this land is manuied and 


often highly cultivated) , (2) ‘ 

' A ^Mitor in tho Pwmer (of Oct- 
obei S7th, 1883) rofcis lo tho ca'JO 
of tlio nisfhhinj sottlomonts al- 
leadj' rofeiiccl to (sco p 406, ante) 
nscns.es nvlioro a tenmit-lnnn maj- bo 
needed Hero the ob]ect nns to 
settle estates in compact areas, and 
so e-c changes neie effected m some 
cases •whereby i bit of land -was 
left out of the estate and nnotlior 
bit— occupied byi nj ats — included 
It "was not intended of coiii'so to 
altei any one’s right , tho fiee- 
tenureliolder ivould simply collect 
tho rea'cmio fiom tho nijat and 
letaining his man share, pay tho 
lest into tho tioasuiy But it -was 
found— and said to hiao been 
decided by tho High Com ts, — that 
the laijat so exchanged into the 
estate, became a lenant liable to 
enhancement of rent! It should 
be remembeied that tho lalhiiaj 


uplt’ - 01 oidinaiy rice-laud , 

and other such holders are men of 
a class prniloged under tlie AJioni 
rule, nho haio not forgotten that 
in such estates tho residents (or 
paiks) -were bound to gi\o them a 
ceitam portion of labour free , and 
althoiigli no such thing was recog 
mred b'N' tho Bi ilish law , the ten- 
denej of tho estate holder to 
imagine his tenant to bo still a 
‘ serf,’ n as natui il , and when a 
‘fieo’ raij at hitherto holding under 
Goa eminent found himself become 
(bj tho exchange spoken of) tho 
tenant of such an estate, ho nould 
natuially dosiio some legal protec 
tion against ‘enhancement’ and 
ejectment 

- The name is by somodeined 
from lompna, to root up, or trans- 
plant , because nee is often sonn in 
nuisories and tho seedlings tiaiis 
planted (and then called s ili) 
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(3) ‘ faiingati ’ ^ which is a lesiduary class including tea- 
land, as well as 'chapai’ (oi chai) alluvial islands, and 
di3’--ciop land on high ground, fluctuating 01 tempoiaiy 
cultivation, 01 in short, any land that ^s not ‘ hasti ’ 01 
‘i-upit’ 

§ '3 Fluctuating Gidtivation 

I may mention that the ph3’^sical conditions of the Assam 
climate, the changeful natuie of the iivei-hed, and the 
hahits of the people, all combme (in many places) to pioduce 
a system of temporaiy 01 fluctuating cultivation In that 
case the land is held on annual lease 

To discouiage the capncious lelinquishment of land, the 
latest lules of Settlement lequiie that if a man gives up 
a holding, and takes it up again the following j’^eai, he shall 
pay (foi the j^eai) 50 pei cent highei revenue It is a 
common custom with the Kdchaii tube (who aie only 
found where land is abundantly available) to thiow up the 
whole of thou holding, and duimg the following year to 
take up again that portion which they find themselves 
in a position to cultivate When a Kdcbdil gn es in a peti- 
tion hke this — ^lesigning the entue holding, he has laiely 
the intention of giving it all up He has peihaps lost some 
cattle, 01 his family is reduced in numbei, and he does not 
feel certain as to how much land he can cultivate If he 
does not resign, he knows he will have to pay levenue 
whether he cultivates 01 not , and to save himself the cost, 
he makes suie by lesignmg aU — meaning at once to apply 
for part of the land again 

This piactice is common, foi instance, in the Dairang 
Distiictj wheie waste is abundant, and wheie (among the 

But in AsoaniesG ‘ rua ’ means or any other — as distinguished from 
‘transplanted,’ and this is the the land that beai-s nee soivn troad- 
niorc probable origin In the cast (Ahu), vhich is of a different 
Inshudiovs to ManiaU of Decern- character 

her 1884 it IS noted that nipit is ‘ I haie adopted the 01 dinary 
confined to this hind of rice-land , official spelling — though it is diffi- 
but the ScUkment Hides (aBtli Octo cult to account foi the etjmiologj 
boi , 1887'^, under the Regulation, of this tei m I have not been able 
now aiiect that lapdisto mean any to ti ace either its origin 01 intiinsic 
land groumg iransplanied iice — meaning 
u bother it is ‘bao’ (deep-flooded) 

VOL III. E e 
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Kachaiis) tlieie is a ‘biotheily feeling’ winch pievents 
one man fiom applying foi a lesigned holding which he 
knows his fiiend has rehnquished with the intention of 
taking it again aftei a time But sometimes the fiequent 
lesignation of land does indicate that cultivation is fluc- 
tuating Bor example in some places, upland, out of the 
leach of flood, and coveied with shoit grass, is selected 
(m the iivei belt befoie desciibed) This land is soon 
exhausted — not being flooded, and is theiefoie soon 
abandoned 

In othei paits theie are lands that appeal to lequiie 
two yeais’ fallow aftei two oi three yeais’ cultivation 
In such a case the land is resigned, and if found avail- 
able IS taken up again In Kdmiup I find notice of a 
thud kind of fluctuatmg cultivation called it 

consists of dealings effected by burning the tall ‘elephant’ 
glass, on low-lying tiacts that aie wholly oi paitly sub- 
meiged in the flood season^ As these aie at a distance 
fiom the peimanent homesteads, winding paths aie cut 
through the taU grass, and temporary huts (jpdrti hasU) are 
erected on the spot Mustard chiefly is grown the land 
gets exhausted after the thud year and is exchanged for 
new Ml Danah speaks of immense areas held on this 
form of tillage in Kamrup, Nowgong, and North Lakhim- 
pui ^ Of course cultivation in general, undertaken on 
alluvial lands and chars, that are heie one year and re- 
formed somewheie else the next, is essentially fluctuatmg , 
this IS very common m the vaUey 

§ 3 Early Foom of Settlement. 

The eaihest form of Settlement has now no mteiest Up 
to 1835, nothing was done except to realize the revenue as 
levied under the Native rule, only without making the 

^ Such lands are not necessarily slope of the Bhutan hills 
in the I'lvor hed, hut aie mostly * See Repoit of Depaitinont Agii- 
found neai the iiver In the culluie and Land Records for i886- 
Bharpeti subdivision, such culti\a- 87, §§ 13 17 
tion IS to be seen almost up to the 
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demand foi peisonal labour, and pioduce ■which -was pait of 
the old ‘ khelwdri ’ system of taxation 

In 1 836-42 a system ■^^’•as attempted, but hardly put into 
leal piactice, of making shoit Settlements foi a ciicle of 
villages (called a onauca'^) with a contiactoi 01 levenue- 
faimei called ‘mauzadai ’ 

The system actually adopted in piactice was (what it 
still lemains in tiacts wheie the population and style of 
cultivation would not be suited by a ten-5 ears’ Settlement) 
a S5^stem of annually measuiing 01 verifjnng the raiyat^’s 
holding, and charging his actual cultivation with certain 
fixed lates of revenue, accoidmg as it was ‘bail,’ ‘ rupit,’ 01 
‘ faiingatl ’ 

§ 4 Pi csent System 

The piesent Settlement system may be described undei 
two divisions — 

(1) tiacts wheie the cultivation is fluctuating, 01 if per- 

manent, where the general condition is backward 
there me annual wcaswi mewts, supported by two 
simple records on which 2^cittas or leases for the 
5’ear, 01 for periods under ten years, are issued , 

(2) tracts more advanced, where the cultivation, ha'ving 

gone on for some years contmuousl}’-, is presumably 
permanent, and ten years’ Settlements are in force 
under rules made in 1883 

As the intioduction of a Cadastral Survey, preceded by 
a notification under Section j 8 of the Kegulation, and the 
preparation of the (generally similar but more detailed) 
records of Settlement, is at piesent an exceptional proceed- 
ing, it will be best to describe, first, the general method, and 
then add an account of the cadastral work 

There are no village-boundaries in Assam except in the 
Kami lip district and other places cadastrally surveyed, 
where the boundaries of villages are laid down and shown 
in the maps^ But separate groups of land havmg local 
names exist 

^ Tlio stiident note thit Iho ^ This is true of the vholo pro- 
mauza of Assam has nothing to do Tince In Sylhet and Cachai , and 
v ith the mauza of Uppei India prohahly in Assam m old days, the 
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§ 5 The Assam ^Mauza’’ — Amalgamated Lands 

Foi 01 dinai 7 purposes, Ixo-wevei, tlie Assam ‘mauza,’ and 
not the Tillage, is of impoitance 

A consideiahle aiea of cultivated and ■waste land (which 
may contain seveial villages) aggiegated for the purposes 
of leeoid and levenue collection, is indicated by the teim 
^ mauza’ The levenue chaige of a mauza, and the respon- 
sibility foi the whole revenue of it in the first instance — 
rests with a contractor called mauzaddi But the mauza- 
dais are often poorly educated and inefficient, and a com- 
mencement has been made in the introduction of the 
‘tahsil’ sj^stem, wheieby a regularly graded and paid 
tahsilddi IS 01 will be appointed to a local area, instead 
of the more expensive and less efficient mauzaddi 

Inside the ‘mauza’ aie a number of circles, and each 
circle has a ‘mandal’ who does the measmrng and lecord- 
ing he, in some lespects, lepiesents the ‘ patwaii’ of other 
paits The arrangements made foi the control and super- 
vision of these officers is mentioned afterwards 

The mauza may include moie than one kind of estate, or 
tenure , and as some of these lands are not within the scope 
of the mauzadai’s revenue responsibility, such lands are said 
in technical language not to be ‘amalgamated’ with the 
mauza, though otherwise included in the area Lands 
‘amalgamated’ aie those laiyatwari lands, whether held 
on annual or periodic lease, which aie subject to the mea- 
surement and revenue collection of the mauzaddr Lands 
m the mauza, which are not ‘amalgamated,’ wiE consist 
of — the large tracts of unoccupied waste frequently to be 
found , chamiia oi other estates paying their revenue direct 
to the treasury, nisf-khudj estates, and levenue-fiee 
estates^. None of these appear in the mauzadai’s books 

‘Khel' Tvas the amlogue of the oi Parganas (or ‘Zillas' in Syl- 
village— being a gioup of lands het) 

tahen up by an associated body of ^ SmaU nisf-khira,i holdings of 
oiltivators 01 settlei’s A numbei of less than fifty bighas may, however, 
khels or mahals were aggregated ho ‘ amalgamated ’ 
for Revenue purposes into mauzas 
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01 leeoidSj as far as measurements and revenue collectmg 
responsibility aie concerned 

§ 6 Maucaddr's Begisteis 

For all lands foi 'wbicli the mauzadar is responsible, be 
keeps two legisteis known as (i) d%-cbittb^^ and (a) jama- 
bandi The former shows the number borne by each field, 
its boundaries, measure of length and breadth, its area, class 
of soil, and the crop giown on it, as well as the name ol the 
Settlement-holder The second begins with the Settle- 
ment-holders, showmg the fields each holds, the numbers 
which the fields bear m the d%-chitthd, the aiea of each, 
and the class — whether ‘ bast!,’ ‘ iiipit,’ 01 ‘ faimgatl,’ with 
the revenue assessed and the local rates The jamabandi 
thus forms the revenue-roll of the mauza 

The mandals write up these records annually A mandcd 
numbers consecutively all the fields in his cucle, because 
(as above remarked) viUage-boundaiies do not exist The 
numerical senes may be disturbed from year to yeai, by tire 
relmquishment of old fields and taking up new ones , and 
hence rules have been made to avoid the confusion that 
would ensue Where there are permanent fields, annual 
remeasurement is not needed , the areas are simply copied 
from the last register to the new one, and the penodic leases 
are kept in a separate schedule but other lands have to be 
measured annually, and these also are kept separate 

§ 7 Method of Measuieinent and Assessment 

Measurement is by a 30-feet cham, or with a rod accord- 
ing to local usage The bi'gha of 14,400 square feet (1600 
square yaids) is adopted^ The area is calculated by mul- 
tiplying the average length and breadth on the assumption 
(generally true) that the field is rectangular , if it is me- 

' ‘Dig’ IS tlio name foi afield, subdivided aLnost invaiiably into 
indicating a plot marked bj a fine five katha (cottali) , and tlio 
cut in the jungle 01 otliorwiso katlia is divided into tiventy ‘lessa,’ 
Waste unoccupied fields are spoken ono ‘ lessa ’ being thus tlie liun- 
ofas sarkari dig diodtb part of tbe bigba, 1 0 144 

“ Sometimes apuia=four of sucli sciuare feet 
biglias IS spoken of The bigliiv is 
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gulaij the rectangle is calculatecl, and corners separately 
calculated and added to get the total 

The fields being once classified, as the rates for ifiplt, 
basti, and faiingati are fixed the assessment is a mattei of 
arithmetical calculation The ivhole pi ocess is gone tin ough 
twice in the yeai , the mam Settlement being that which 
includes all the lands occupied when the financial yeai begins 
(ist April) and up to the filing of the papers in July and 
August while the supplemental y Settlement, spoken of as 
‘ dmydhdcW (cultivation of river-lands), takes in the new 
lands bioken up aftei the floods subside, oi in the cold 
season, for mustard, pulse, and other cold-season ci ops. 

§ 8 Additional Registers 

In Older that the mauzaddr may be aware of the state of 
all lands in his mauza, whethei ‘ amalgamated ’ oi not, his 
jamabandl now has paits which show the estates and their 
levenue paying diiect to the tieasuiy, the nisf-khnaj hold- 
ings, and waste land giants The particulais aie furnished 
from the Deputy Commissionei's ofBce 

The mauzadai keeps up certam othei foims which may 
heie be briefly alluded to , they aie — 

(Form C ) A register of revenue-fiee lands mcluding 
modern grants of waste levenue-fiee, old levenue-free 
grants , and leserved oi State foiest lands 
(Form D ) A geneial abstiact Statement of all Jands in 
the mauza , including unappiopriated land available 
for appiopiiation 

(Form E ) An annual statement of ‘ lands lelinquished ’ 
(Foim F) IS a financial form, and shows the levenue 
demand of the year on each class of soil, with the aiea 
It consists of a separate table foi each kmd of estate — 

^ Basti and gai den disregarded if less than half an 

lands growing fruit anna, andifhalformoie, the whole 

tiees, hetel palm, anna , is counted Wheie the 

and vegetables, pay-i E pei high i revenue of a holding is E loo or 
Eupit (rice land) lo as ,, more, any fraction of a rupee less 

Faringati 8 as „ than eight annas is dropped, and if 

But no assessment can he less more is coimted as a whole rupee 
than eight annas Fractions aie (Rules 32-34) 
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Annual Settlements undei the mauzadai 
Decennial Do do 

N%sf-Kh,rdj estates and any special tenuies 
Revenue-paying estates (chamuas, &c ) not paying thiough 
the mauzadai 
Revenue-fiee and foiests 


§ 9 Gadastrally-su't'veyed Tiacts 

It may he stated at once, that these tracts diffei chiefly 
in the fact that theie aie maps showing viUage-boundaiies 
and fields and that the ‘ dagchittha’ or field-iegistei, is le- 
placed hy a foim somewhat more complete , hut still called 
hy the same name It corresponds to the hhas') a of other 
provinces, and indeed is so called hy foieign ‘amins’ 
employed in the suivey^ The Jamahandf is also moie 
detailed 


The cadastral survey has been completed in the Kami up, 
Dairang and Nowgong distiicts, wheie theie is the laigest 
peicentage of cultivation at the time I am wilting, Sih- 
sagai IS approaching completion 

But undei modern methods of pioceduie, it is lecognized 
as of little use to make a complete suivey, if the woik is 
not thereaftei maintained coiiect, changes being noted on the 


^ As a sample of the useful foim 
adopted, I may give the columns of 
the dag chitthl ‘ Natui e of temu e ’ 
in column 3 means a classification, 
thus — 

I Khiiaj (Eevenue paying) on 
annual, ten year 01 five jear 
lease 


2 Nisfkhiiaj (half Eevenue) 
and ten-year lease land also 

3 Lakhiraj (Eevenue-free) waste 
land, ‘ fee simple ’ grants 01 
Bhogdani, 1 0 native revenue- 
fiee giants 

4 Waste land grants undei latei 
lules 
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Beg I of 
1886, secs 
21, 22 


'ate 23 


maps and bi ought to book as the case may be, so that the 
woik may not be lost 01 have to be done ovei again 
The oideis foi maintaining the -vvoik -weie contamed in 
Cuculai No 31, dated 38th June, 1887, which has been 
leplaced by oideis issued in the summei of 1889 These I 
have not been able to piocuie 


§ 10 The Cadastral Survey System 

Foi the puiposes of the suivey it is, of couise, necessary 
that boundaries should be fixed, and the marks pieseived 
when they aie fixed ^ 

The Eegulation gives power to the survey officer to 
require infoimation and assistance, and that marks should 
be erected 01 repaired as the case may be 

If a dispute occurs, the suivey officer will inform the 
Settlement Officer, who is empowered to settle the matter 
The details of the process of suivey would be foreign to 
my purpose , but I may mention that every field withm 
the viUage-boundaiies as laid down, received a separate 
number , and so every load, bil (a swampy place or 
deserted channel), river, pubhc land, cultuiable and un- 
cultuiable waste plot The occupied land was divided 
into fields, as many of the old (sepaiately numbered) 
ddgs of the mauza as belonged to the same raiyat, were 
contiguous and of the same class, were made into one field 
01 suivey number But if the area exceeded five acres, and 
was held partly 01 wholly by the landholder’s tenants, then 
each tenant’s holding was surveyed and numbered as a 
separate ‘field’ This plan of following the tenant's 
holdmgs was adopted in levenue-fiee, chamua and nisf- 
khnaj estates (where tenants are usual) Lands that had 
been lebnquished, and new fields formed, were always made 


^ I find many of the i eports speak 
of ‘pi ism-pl anting/ which moans 
that the demaication is done by tii- 
angnlai pii&ms of stone (3' x i' x / ) 
made ot Chunar stone hi ought 
fiom Calcutta These aie sunk in 
thogiound, making excellent m^rks 
which indicate the junction of three 
villages To mdicate theodolite sta- 


tions it has been found useful to 
plant blanches of the semal {Bomlax 
malaliauam) which take loot easily 
The3>- are planted exactly fiio feet 
to the north (magnetic) of a wooden 
peg diixen into the giound In 
othei places eaithen moiuids (atl) 
are employed 
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into separate numbeis Wheie a public road crossed a 
bolding, tbe fields on eitbei side would be separate num- 
bers, but a mere path would only be shown by dotted 
fines and not necessitate such a separation 

§ 1 1 Glassification and Assessment 

Both processes are extremely simple, being just the same 
as under the annual Settlements. Land is classified as al- 
ready stated, and the assessment rates are fixed (vide Sec 
III, § I, and § 7 note, ante) 

The lates, it should be remembered, do not apply to land 
which has an exceptional value, being vuthin five miles of 
the boundary of any mifitaiy cantonment 01 civil station 
The Chief Commissionei will determine special rates foi 
such land Euie 33 

With a view to the encouragement of cultivation, the De- Kuie 35 
puty Commissioner, with the sanction of the Commissioner, 
may exempt land taken on periodic leases, from the assess- 
ment foi thiee yeais A further extension of the period of 
exemption lequues the sanction of the Chief Commissioner 

Tor ‘ msf-khiraj ’ lands there aie special rules ^ They Rules, 
are settled ordinarily foi ten years If less than fifty 
bighds in extent, the land may be ‘amalgamated’ with 
the mauza, and the survey and measurement are done 
by the mauzadai or the tahsUdar If laigei, a Government 
survey party makes the measurement previous to resettle- 
ment, and prepares a map on the scale of sixteen inches to a 
mile A separate ‘chittha’ and a jamabandi are prepared 
for each larger estate The rate of assessment per bigha 
on cultivated nisf-ldiirdj land is half the rate specified m 
Buie 3a But waste land and land not under cultivation 
for three years piaoi to new settlement, is assessed at i 
anna 3 per bigha A separate report of the Settlement 
of each larger estate is submitted The report contains the 
particulars specified m Rule 6 ’j, and a lease is given for Kule 6 ^ 
each estate 

^ ^ The Eules axe those xindei the Eegulation 
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§ 12 Procedme applying for Waste Land 

I have aheady spoken of the tenuie of existing giants of 
waste land , hut in a country wheie the best cultivated 
distiict has only 35 per cent of the whole aiea under 
cultivation, it follows that pioceduie foi taking up of new 
land foi cultivation is a mattei of importance 

The lules contemplate waste being devoted to (i) special 
cultivation, (2) ordinary cultivation ‘ Special cultivation ’ 
IS tea, coffee, cinchona, timber, 01 other produce other than 
the oidinary agricultuial staples of the Province, and which 
lequires a consideiable expenditure of capital 

When waste land is of such chaiactei 01 in such a position 
that it IS not likely to be taken up for 01 dinaiy staples, it 
may be applied for for ‘ special cultivation,’ piovided that 
it does not bear valuable timbei, nor is known or supposed 
to contain valuable mineials, noi is wanted foi grazing or 
fuel supply, noi is subject to ‘special prmlfeges’ of neigh- 
bouiing villages, noi to claims by ‘wild tribes ’ It should be 
noted that no ‘ fee simple ’ land is now granted The essence 
of the tiansaction is a lease, which aftei due observance 
foi a teim of yeaig, iipens into the ordmaiy ‘landholder’s’ 
tenuie undei the Regulation The chief features of the 
procedure are the written apphcation givmg particulars , 
the hmit of 600 acies, except under special sanction , the 
necessity of satisfying the Deputy Commissioner that if the 
applicant already holds agiant or lease, he leally intends to 
cultivate 01 plant the aiea applied for ^ , the deposit of a 
sum to cover cost of survey, a survey and demai cation — 
a map being made (sixteen inches to a mile) , the issue of a 
‘ notice of sale ’ , the valuation of timber on the giant , and 
the execution of a lease and counterpart When the pre- 
liminaiies are all gone through, and no objection is found 


^ G-ieit tiouble his been expe- 
rienced in miny puts, by the habit 
of allowing land to be taken up by 
giantees who have no use foi it, 
and who merely let it lie, and at 
some futnie time tiy to make 
piofit out of it when land is in 


moie demand, and sells at a highei 
price Duiing a course of years the 
boundaries have become unceitain, 
01 squatters may lia\e long occu- 
pied certain plots, giving rise to 
disputes and even litigation 
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to the giant (under Act XXIII of i863orotherviT.se),adeposit 

of purchase money to the full amount of the ‘ upset price’ 

has to he made, and the balance (if the land fetches more at 

sale) must be paid up in a month, the penalty being the 

cancelment of sale, and loss of the deposit as -well as the 

T , Eules 8, 

survey deposit 20 21 

The rules must he consulted for further particulars as to 

the block being compact , public roads being reserved with 

a strip on each side , and so forth 

Under a lease bought at auction m this manner, lights to 

minerals and certam other rights are reserved to the State, 

and the land-revenue assessment is remitted for two years , 

after which it is levied at — 


3 as per acre for 4 years 

6 as ditto 4 , 

8 as ditto 10 ,, 

I Ee ditto 10 ,, 


and after that the land is hable to ordinary rates The 
lessee becomes a ‘ landholder ’ with the usual permanent, 
heritable, and transferable right 

Waste land suitable for (2) oidtnaiy cultivation may be 
utilized, of course, for special cultivation or building, as well, 

— but on the ordinary terms 

Here the land will be classified as hasU, 1 'dpit 01 faringati 
in the usual way 

It IS taken up on periodic lease ordinarily not exceeding 
ten years, or twenty years by special sanction of the Chief 
Commissioner ^ 

An application may be made stating whether the land is 
required on annual or periodic lease If the application ex- 
ceeds fifty bighas, it must be to the Deputy Commissioner, 

01 the sub-Divisional Officer, and there must be a survey and 

a map and a special Eepoit Eules 

42, 43 


§ 13 Besignatzon. 

Any Settlement-holder may give up the whole 01 part of 
his land, on tender of resignation on or before the 31st 


^ Peiiodic leases are not issued, is discovered in possession without 
— on taking up ‘faringati’ in or- a lease , or for land within ceitain 
dinary cultivation , when a person distances of public loads 
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§ 12 Procedure %n applying for Waste Land 

I have aheady spoken of the tenure of existing grants of 
•waste land , hut in a country -wheie the best cultivated 
distiict has only 35 per cent of the -whole aiea undei 
cultivation, it follo-ws that procedure for taking up of new 
land for cultivation is a mattei of importance 

The rules contemplate waste being devoted to (i) special 
cultivation, (2) ordinary cultivation ‘ Special cultivation ’ 
IS tea, coffee, cinchona, timber, 01 other produce other than 
the oidinaiy agncultuial staples of the Province, and which 
lequnes a consideiable expenditure of capital 

When waste land is of such charactei or in such a position 
that it IS not likely to be taken up for ordinary staples, it 
may be applied for for ‘ special cultivation,’ provided that 
it does not bear valuable timbei, noi is known or supposed 
to contain valuable minerals, nor is wanted foi grazing or 
fuel supply, noi is subject to ‘special privilbges ’ of neigh- 
bouiing villages, noi to claims by ‘wild tribes ’ It should he 
noted that no ‘ fee simple ’ land is now granted The essence 
of the transaction is a lease, which after due observance 
for a term of years, ripens into the ordinary ‘ landholder’s’ 
tenure under the Regulation The chief features of the 
procedure are the -written application giving paiticulais , 
the hmit of 600 acres, except undei special sanction , the 
necessity of satisfying the Deputy Commissioner that if the 
apphcant aheady holds a giant or lease, he really intends to 
cultivate 01 plant the area applied for ^ , the deposit of a 
sum to cover cost of survey, a survey and demarcation — 
a map being made (sixteen inches to a mile) , the issue of a 
‘ notice of sale ’ , the valuation of timber on the giant , and 
the execution of a lease and counterpart When the pre- 
hminaiies are aU gone through, and no objection is found 

Great tiouble has been expe- moie demand, and sells at a higher 
nenced m many paits, by the habit price Duiing a course of yeais the 
of allowing land to be taken up by boundaries have become unceitain, 
grantees who have no use foi it, or squatters may haae long occu- 
and who meiely let it lie, and at pied certain plots, giving rise to 
some future time try to make disputes and even litig ition 
profit out of it when land is m 
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to the giant (undei ActXXIII of i863orot]ierwise),adeposit 

of pm chase money to the full amount of the ‘ upset piiee’ 

has to be made, and the balance (if the land fetches more at 

sale) must he paid up in a month, the penalty being the 

cancelment of sale, and loss of the deposit as ivell as the 

, , Rules 8, 

survey deposit 20 21 

The rules must he consulted for fuithei particulars as to 

the block being compact , public loads being reserved mth 

a strip on each side , and so forth 

TJndei a lease bought at auction m this manner, lights to 

minerals and certain other lights are reseived to the State, 

and the land-revenue assessment is remitted for Wo years , 

after which it is levied at — 


3 as per acre for 4 years 

6 as ditto 4 , 

8 as ditto 10 ,, 

I Re ditto 10 ,, 


and after that the land is hable to oidinaiy rates The 
lessee becomes a ‘landholder’ with the usual permanent, 
heritable, and transferable right 

Waste land suitable for (2) 0? chnao y cultivation may be 
utilized, of course, for special cultivation 01 buildmg, as well, 

— but on the oidinaiy teims 

Here the land will be classified as hasU, 1 upit 01 faringati 
in the usual way 

It is taken up on periodic lease ordinarily not exceeding 
ten years, or twenty years by special sanction of the Chief 
Commissioner ^ 

An application may be made stating whether the land is 
required on annual or periodic lease If the application ex- 
ceeds fifty bights, it must be to the Deputy Commissionei, 
or the sub-Divisional Officer, and there must be a survey and 
a map and a special Eepoit 

42, 43 


^ § 13 Resignation 

Any Settlement-holder may give up the whole 01 part of 
his land, on tender of resignation on 01 before the 31st 


^ Pexiodic leases are not issued, is discovered in possession ■without 
— on taking up ‘faiingati’ m or- a lease, oi for land 'withm ceitain 
dinaiy cultivation , •when a person distances of public loads 
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Eule 52 Decembei in each yeai The Settlement officei may lefuse 
an apphcation Theie is nothing to prevent a holdei re- 
signing land one yeai and then applying foi it agam, 
Rule 46 except that alieady alluded to, viz that if the peison 
apphes aftei having resigned the pievious yeai, he -mil 
only get an annual lease, and he will be liable to be assessed 
at 50 pel cent above the oidmaiy lates for that yeai , aftei 
which subsequent le-Settlements will be at standard lates 

§ 14 Rc-Setilement 

As no Settlement (except on auction lease of waste land 
foi special cultivation) IS 01 dinaiily f 01 moie than ten years, 
and a number aie on peiiodic leases for less than ten years, 
and a large number on annual leases, it follows that re- 
settlement is always going on 
Ke-Settlement is accompanied by a re-measurement b and 
preparation of the ddcj-chtUha tind jamahandi already 
explained, except wheie theic has been a regulai or a 
cadastral survey which is intended to be made once for all 
bco Eegu- If there is a ‘landholder’ in possession, he is entitled to 
i886^sL°^ the le-Settlement if not, the lessee is oidinaiity entitled to 
33, -ind preference, but has no legal claim to aie-Settlement If no 
” ^ one IS found in possession immediately undei Government, 
the Settlement may be offered to the actual cultivator 
But to prevent doubt, it is a lule that no one is en- 
titled to a le-Settlement, unless his name is on the District 
General Register of levenue parang estates, as Settlement- 
holder of the land 

If the peison entitled and offered, declines to accept a re- 
settlement, theie IS a procedure foi which the Rules may 
Rule 51 be lefeiied to 

^ By the imuzadui and mnndal thoio Ins been concspondonce 
m ordinai-y cases, unless it be about the acceptance of pruafe sur- 
Icnoun that theie has been no vejs made by the grantees, foi 
inatenal change But ni holdings Settlement puiiioses I do not 
evceedingfifty bighasa piofessional pioposo to go into the detail, but 
surveyoi is emplojed (Rule 50J, lefeienco may bo made, for the 
and m such cases a special Settle- terms agreed to by the Chief Com 
ment leport is submitted under missionei, to lettei No 4143, dated 
Rule 43 22nd Noa ember, 1886 

In the case of planters' grants 
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§ 15 Record of Rights 

Allusion has alieady been made to the simple lecoids 
made by the mauzaddi s, and those prepared by the Settle- 
ment officer in a more detailed form in cadastrally-surveyed 
tiacts From their form and contents it -will be seen that Reg i of 
they furnish the data required regarding the land, and also 
sufficiently secuie the lights of the different classes in- 
teiested in the land The legal basis on which they rest is 
to be found in the Kegulation * and it is only necessaiy 
furthei to mention that the entiies aie made on the usual 
basis of possession, as admitted 01 as decided on mquiiy by 
the Settlement officer, and that any dispute as to right is 
lefened to the Civil Couit 

In the case of tenants, the Settlement officer is exception- 
ally given powei to decide then position 01 class undei any 
Eent Law for the time being in force, as also the amount of 
rent payable , and subject to the appeal contemplated by 
the Eegulation, the Settlement officer’s decision is final sec 151, 

The Eecord of Eights is legally presumed to be correct 
till the contrary is shown 
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THE SPECIAL DISTEICTS OP ASSAM 


Sectfon I — Goalpara 


§ 1 Histoi'y 

When Bengal -was gianted to the Biitish Power in 1755, 
the great Collectoiate of Bangpui included in its eastern 
and north-eastern portions a wild jungle -country, mostly 
hilly, but -with some considerable area of plain country on 
both Bides of the Brahmaputra rivei The Mughal Govern- 
ment had done very little for this country ^ , but they had an 
officer with the title of faiijddr stationed at Kangamati, 
midway between Goalpaia and Dhubii At the foot of 
the Gaio Hills in the plain country on the north, and also 
in a wild and hilly tract to the west of the Gaio Hills 
certain local magnates had established themselves , they were 
called ‘ Chaudhari,’ and were assessed to a certain ‘ mal ’ 01 
revenue, which they paid to the Mughal officer (and after 
cession to the Bi itish ‘ Sazduul ’ 01 manager) not in cash but 
in elephant-tusks, cotton, and ‘ agar ’ “ They mamtained a 
kind of bolder pobce to repress the raids which the Gaios 
made on the plains, and established ‘ hat ’ 01 markets at 
which the Gaios sold then produce and paid such tiade ^ 
duty 01 tribute as the Chaudhaiis were able to impose^ 


^ It was inhabited by a ‘ Mech ’ 
or Kdcliari population, and some of 
these had become Hindus undei 
the 11 ime of Koch oi Kuch It h id 
become pait of the Eangpui king- 
dom of the Koch dynasty, winch 
was ovei till own in a d i68sby the 
Mughal powei undei Mansur In 
- A wood valued for the medici- 
nal virtues of a peculiar scented 
resin produced in it undei cei tain 
conditions of disease, and called 


Eagle wood {Aquilai la agalloehd) 

® The Gaios were legaided as 
most troublesome maraudei 3 Their 
laids were occasioned sometimes 
by the vexatious imposts of the 
Chaudharis and oftenei still owmg 
to the nature of wild tribes and 
then desiie to obtam ‘ heads ’ and 
victims for sacrifice on occasion of 
funerals of then Chiefs {Administra- 
tion Eeport, 1882 83, § 86, La ) 
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In the couise of time, and as the lesult of repiisals made 
by the Chaudhaiis on the G 4 ros aftei their raids, the 
Zamindaiis (estates of the Chaudharis) had been extended 
into the outer hiUs and the outei villages had been sub- 
jected to tiibute, while the innei Gaios weie ‘independent ’ 
In 1816, attention was specially called to this state of 
things, and it was proposed to put the tiact undei a special 
law, lemoving it fiom the geneial Eegulations , this was 
done by Eegulation X of 183a 

The Zamindais were compensated foi loss of tiibute and 
for the lands held in the hiUs, and the Gaio hills weie 
sepal ated completely 

We aie heie concerned with the plains portion of Goal- 
pdia 

The Zamlnddii estates, which came under the decennial 
Settlement, made peimanent by the pioclamation of 1793, 
were the lands comprised in the ‘ thd,nas ’ of Dhubri and 
God,lpaia on the north, and the wildei and more hilly thdna 
of Kaidib^ii on the west of the hills In 1788, cash rates 
had been substituted for the ‘ mal ’ hitherto paid in kind 
Twelve estates of Chaudharis were recognized as Zamin- 
daiis, and almost nominal rates were accepted as the per- 
manent revenue at the Settlement^ Seven other estates, 
claimed as revenue free, weie found doubtful or invalid as 
to title, but weie afterwards admitted to a peimanent 
Settlement Thus old Goalpaia consists of nineteen estates 
permanently settled, to which must be added a few holdmgs 
temporarily settled 

In 1866 the Eastern Dwars, between the northern estates 
just mentioned and the Bhutan hills, were annexed The 
Dwais are five in number, named Gum a, Eipun, Chiiang, 
Sidli, and Bijni In the two last, Eajas possess lights as 
Zamindais, though at present the estates are held ‘ direct ’ 
(or khas), owing to the refusal of the Eajas to engage for 
the revenue In the others the Settlement is laiyatwaii, as 

^ It IS in fact doubtful -whether been treated as corered bythepei- 
this assessment ^^as ever formally manent Settlement of Bengal 
accepted as the peimanent revenue , (Administration Beport, § 77) 
but ‘these estates have -unifoimly 
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in Assam Proper, only that theie assessment lates aie lowei, 
the cultivation being extiemely fluctuatmg in charactei 

§ 3 The Law and Adnnmstration 

As regards the administration and law of Goalpaia, it 
should be noted that when Assam was annexed in 1826, 
the nineteen estates and the few holdings just alluded to 
weie placed undei the Commissionei of Assam Aftei the 
Dwais weie annexed, the distiict so extended was (in 1867) 
placed under the then newly-foimed Bengal Division of 
Kueh Bihai When the Regulation X of 1822 was re- 
placed by Act XXn of 186^, and Act XVI of 1869 was 
passed foi the legulation of the Dwdis, ceitam changes 
weie made in the juiisdiction as regaids Civil and 
Ciiminal Courts , but the geneial control lemained under 
the (Bengal) Kdch Bihdr Division tiU 1874, when the 
piovince of Assam was formed, in its piesent shape 

As legaids the law in foice. Act XXII of 1869 was re- 
pealed when the Scheduled Districts Act of 1874 came 
into force , and the geneial laws in foice are regulated 
undei that Act, and undei the Local Laws Extent Act (XY) 
of the same yeai Act XVI of 1869 still applies to the 
Eastern Dwdrs None of the Regulations of the Bengal 
Code aie in foice The Revenue Law is Regulation I of 1 886 
The old Bengal Rent Law, Act X of 1859, has been decided 
to be in force in Goalpara but not in the lest of Assam^ 

§ 3 Land Tenute of Oodlpdi a 

There is httle that calls for special notice under this 
head In the raiyatwaii poitions the tenuie is as in Assam 
In the Zamfndail estates, the Zamindars copy the Assam 
system as regaids their tenants, except that they measme 
the occupied land moie rarely, and the tenant reaps the 
benefit of his extension of cultivation meanwhile Waste 
land IS abundant, and is assessed at unifoim rates, a httle 
lower than those of Assam 

' See Full Bencli decision reported m Indian Laio Fepoils, Calcutta 
Senes, ^ol IX. p 330 
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Section II — Cachak 

§ I Origin and Gonshtntion of the Dist'i ict 

The distiict is pait of the old Kachdii kingdom, vaiious 
monuments of which may stiU be seen at the luined capital 
at Dhimapui on the Dhansu Rivei^ beyond the Kachar 
Hills This capital was deseiied in the fiisfc half of the 
eighteenth centuiy for anothei place in the plains , and the 
Raja became a Hindu, and of couise a RAjput with a 
genealogy fiom some hero of the MahAbhaiata In the 
eaily paife of the piesent centuiy, the Government had 
fallen into deckne , the Bnimese, who by that time were in 
Assam, and had oveiaun Mampui, thieatened Cachai , but 
the Biitish powei came to the rescue, drove out the Bur- 
mese (just before the first Burmese, war of 1824) and restored 
the Eajd, who agreed to pay a moderate tribute He was, 
howevei, assassinated in 1830, and leaving no heir of any 
kind, the district lapsed to the British Government as 
suzerain It was annexed by proclamation on the T4th of 
August, 183 a h 

An Act, No YI of 1835, was passed for to provide for 
the administration of the District, just as Act II of 1835 
was for Assam Proper But no rules were ever drawn 
up A ‘ Superintendent ’ was appointed, with instructions 
to follow ‘ the spirit of the Regulations ’ in his manage- 
ment ^ 

At the present day, the ordinary Civil and Criminal laws 
are m for ce as much as in the other 1 egulai districts of Assam 
But a paid, of the district is managed on a separate system 
This consists of the Kachai Hills to the north of the district, 
and natui ally sepai ated by the lofty Bar dil Range M ention 
of these hiUs and then management is more conveniently 
made in the section on the ‘Assam Range’ of Halls The 
hills to the south of the district (where there is a large area 
of State forest) are separated from the plains district by 

^ Vide Seillemcni Eeport and Bevicic but was afterwards placed undei 

^ The Superintendent v as at first the supen ision of the Commissionei 
under the Commissionei of Assam, of Dacca 

VOL. Ill r f 
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an ‘inner line’ under Regulation V of 1873 There are 
certain peculiaiities in the levenue system of Cachar 


§ 3 Land Tenures 

The tenure of land, wheie it is not on the special terms 
of a modern 01 'i ecent ‘ Waste land grant,’ is called by the 
same name as in Sylhet, viz miiasddil , and heie it exhi- 
bits a featuie -which the leadei will remembei to have met 
with in other parts of India This feature, which survives 
only in Cachar, was probably common, in ancient times, 
thioughout Assam I lefei to bodies of cultivatois — of 
the same 01 diffeient castes, going to a jungle country 
and foundmg villages on some form of joint-tenure, the 
whole being togethei liable foi the revenue due to the 
Government 

In Cachai such bodies weie often meie associations 01 
partnerships, — sometimes Muhammadans, Hindus, and HiH- 
men, together people, in shoit, with no othei tie than this, 
that they joined in cultivating one place, and that they 
held undei one lease Such joint bodies exist both m old 
settled 'mahdls' and in old giants known as ‘jangalbuii,’ 
given out to encouiage leclamation of waste onpiogressive 
assessments 

The Revenue-Settlement is tempoiary — ^the last (con- 
cluded in 1882-3) fifteen yeais The land-gioups are 
still jointly responsible to Government foi then revenue^ 


‘ Cultnation m Cacliii is ear- 
ned on under some difficulties 
The district is abundantly watered 
by the Surma oi Barak iiver and 
its affluents Winding about in all 
diiections, the stieam alToids water 
cairiage from all parts There aie 
low ranges of hills hoie and there, 
and occasional sandy ‘ tila ’ or hil- 
locks These hills are either foi est- 
clad 01 have been made into tea- 
gai dens The district is surrounded 
by hills , on the north by the great 
Bai 111 Eange, on the east by the 
Manipui hills, and on the south 
by the Lushai coimtry It is fieo 


from the lasting and deep inun- 
dations that affect Sylhet On the 
other hand, tempoiary floods aie 
injurious ‘The difficulty,’ writes 
the Settlement officer, ‘ is. that the 
(nee) crops cannot be sown when 
the fields are undei water, or when 
so-mi they are destroyed by e-^cess 
of water (in the rainy season ) ; 
while in Sylhet, the (nco) ciops 
sown before the rains set in, grow 
as the water rises, and stand above 
the water as long as the inundation 
lasts ’ 

Tea-gardens form an inipoitant 
item, as we find that out of 213,318 
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It IS interesting to note that though these settleis -would 
certainly be regaided as o-^^neis in some sense, the Kd- 
chdri Rajas assumed that ‘the light of propeity in 
the soil existed in the luler alone’ {Settlement Repoot, 1884, 
§ 13). But the holdings even then weie heritable, and 
tiansfei -was piactised ‘ on sufferance ’ The revenue -was 
at first paid by labour and giving pioduce, as undei the 
Ahom ruleis in Assam piopei. 

§ 3 The Right in Land 

The ‘joint-system,’ ho-wever, deserves a little moie de- 
tailed notice In a jungle-coveied countiy it -was but 
natuial that the settlers should have foimed companies foi 
mutual society, help, and protection The individual 
settleis -weie called mwdsddi, the umveisal name for a 
colomst or conquer 01 -who clears the land and first settles, 
thereby (in the popular feehng) acquirmg a strong light, 
heiitable at any rate, and permanent, to his cultivation It 
IS to be remembered, however, that the Rachaii ruler’s 
light -u’-as that of a conqueror, and that wherevei the 
miiasidais settled, they did so on the understanding that 
then lights -were no greatei than -what the ruler recognized , 
indeed, the right acquued in former days can have been 
but limited, for in 1881 the Chief Commissionei -wrote — 

‘ The tenure (of the mirasidais) is not of great antiquity, but 
has giovnx up under oui regime, almost the whole district 
ha-ving been imcultivated when we took possession of it in 
1830 Rightly 01 wrongly, it has been consistently held from 
the first, that they had no rights except such as Government, 
the sole landlord, chose to confer on its lessees, or such as it 
allowed to grow up and neither explicitly nor implicitly has 
any sanction been given to the notion that they could hold the 
land on any other terms except those of paying the revenue 
winch Government may choose to demand ’ 

The right in land, when it does not depend on the ex- 

perimnently cultivated acres 147,000 cotton, and chillies aie spaiingly 
aie lice and nearly 49,000 tea groivn, and mustard during the 
(in round numhers) , sugar-cane, cold season 

F f 3 
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piess terms of a lease oi giant, is now defined and 
governed by Regulation I of 1 885 

^ 5 The Khel 

The mii5sidai companies weie called ‘kheP’ ‘In the 
khel each mii5sdar got as much land as he could cultivate 
In eveiy khel the leading men got various titles, and weie 
lewaided with certain levenue-free holdings thus the 
chaudhail oi head of the khel got two ‘ hals ^ ’ of land fiee. 
the mazumdai (or majumdai, a coiiuption of majmh’addi) 
i^, the lashkai the baidbhtii}^^, and a m5jhai-bhuiyd 
SIX khij^dis 

The free holdings weie aften\’’ards abolished, and the 
titles became a source of revenue, as they were sold, — a 
chaudhaii’s title fetching R loo, and so on 

Each khel had an agent or representative (mukhtar) 
A number of khels formed a Rdij, or Rajya and the Raij 
had also its lepiesentative at court, called ‘ RSijmukhtdi ’ 
The khels were held jointly lesponsible for the revenue 
of every holding in then local limits , if a mir5sd^ii failed 
to pay, the other members paid up and took his holding , 
if the Idiel failed to pay, the whole laiger group oi RSij, 
became responsible, and took the land of the defaulting 
khel No outsiders weie admitted 
Under the S 3 ^stem of the Kachdii R.5j5s, just as in Assam 
propel under the Ahom rulers, the settlers had to supply 
service to the Raja , the inhabitants of a certain place had 
to supply betel-nuts, others fiiewood, and so on, and the 
group that supphed the particular article was also desig- 
nated Pvhel ’ 

In the same way the revenue receipts of the distiict were 
apportioned among the different members of the loyal 
family, and the group of holdings the revenue of which was 
assigned was also called ‘ khel’, thus there were the ‘khel- 

^ winch I suppose to he the the hhiyar is a 5ths of .in nci e 
PersoAiahic term ‘ hhcl ’ — a com- ® The toim Eaij is still a common 
pany oi tribe — a term mtioducCd Assamese name for any body of 
as it has been elsewheie laijats gatheied for a common 

® The local Kichari land measuie puipose 
or hal is equal to 4 82 British acres , 
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ma, ’ 01 baid.-kliel, the entire revenue of which went to the 
B-aja j the Mahautni’s khel, one-fouith of which went to the 
Baja’s chief wife, and thiee-fouiths to the B^ja , the 'shang- 
jaiai,’ or youngei hiothei’s khel, and so on If the revenues 
of a tract were devoted to religious purposes, that was 
again ‘khel ’ , thus there were the ‘ Bhisingsa khel,’ devoted 
to the support of the worship of Kah, the Bishnughai 
khel, to that of Lakshml-Naiayan These lands are still 
known, and now foim ‘ mauzas^ ’ 


§ 4 The Land-Revenue Settlement 


Passing over the eaihei levenue aiiangements, the first 
important step was the survey of the district made under 
Lieutenant Thuilliei in 1841 The suivey only extended 
to the cultivated fields and so much of the waste as seemed 
likely to he cultivated was suivej'-ed and divided into 
numbered ddgs 01 plots, the intention being that as culti- 
vation extended, these plots should afford the means of 
detei mining its site and serve as a basis for a detailed map 
But the plan led to some confusion when the jungle d%s 
began to be taken up and cultivated 
A Settlement was made in 1843-44 on the basis of this 
survey. It was followed by a Settlement in 1859 for 
twenty years On the expuy of this in 1879, the Settle- 
ment completed in 1883 was made ‘ The (cultivated) land 
was divided into two classes called “ awwal ” and ‘ duam ” 
(first and second) respectively , and within these classes it 
was rated according to situation, distance from navigable 
livers, and exposure to the lavages of wild beasts, in foui 
glades’ The rates imposed ‘hal’ (01 kulba)^ were — 


ist grade 
2nd „ 

Srd 

4tli „ 


A'ww al 
3 8 pel hal 

30 ). 

2-8 ,, 

20 „ 


Duam 
3 o pel hal 


’ McWilliam’s Report, §§ 33, 34 amins under a Deputy Collector 
- The ‘ hal ’ = 4 82 acres Foi the for mteiior details, see Admimstra- 
pimciple adopted in the suivey tionBcpoH, 1882-83, paragraph 183 
which was piofessional, aided by 
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This Settlement applied to the ordinary distiict cul- 
tivated lands, as "well as to certain leclamation-leases given 
in foimer days, the latest of -which teiminated in 1879 
[Settlement Eepoi t, § 22) Theie is a laige area (technically 
the jangal-buii mahdls) held on leases under the wasteland 
rules of 1864 and 1875-6, the thirty years’ terms of -which 
have not e:^ued, and which aie not yet liable to Settle- 
ment So also there weie some grants made foi ninety-nme 
yeais under the oldest of the waste land rules, and some 
‘ fee-simple ’ estates either commuted undei the old system 
01 bought as such when the lules allowed it These aie, of 
couise, not included in the Settlement 

§ 5 Revenue System and Procedm e 

The lemarkable featuie about the Cachar revenue is, as 
above noted, the survival of the joint responsibility The 
old khel gioups have, in the couise of years, natuially been 
much alteied by lesignations of holdings, by additions, and 
so forth , but in some long-settled tracts the old khel 
group IS still lecognized The land being held undei the 
Assam piinciple of laiyati holdings under a ‘patta’ issued 
by Government, m Cachar, each ' mahhl ’ is held undei one 
pattd The mahal is thus a tiact held by a body of persons 
who aie joint in inteiest, and this joint inteiest aiises out 
of the old khel grouping But the khel orgamzation has 
been otheiwise lost, since theie is no system of mukhtdis 
and repiesentatives of the commumty -s-vith the authorities, 
as in old days The numbei of co-shaiers and signatoiies is 
often as laige as eighty or a bundled. All the shareis or 
mirasddis aie jointly liable for the levenue of the mahal 
specified in the patta The shareis in the mahal aie at 
piesentleft entiiely to themselves as to the apportionment 
of the revenue responsibility ovei individual holdings, but 
in the present Settlement a lecoid-of-iights has been made^ 

^ As everywhere else, the joint cognized, i e the power of partition 
lesponsibihfy is disintegrating, by which not only enables the holdings 
the effect of partitions which con- to be separately defined and enjoyed, 
vert the holdings into severalties but also the joint liability to be 

Perfect partition is not yet le- dissolved Where, howevei, the 
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A discussion of tho difficulties 'which aiosc in doing this 
will be found in the Settlement Rcpoi t, §§ 57, 58, and also 
§ 93 A complete legistei was not attempted ; but in tho 
lield lists 01 ‘ Chitthfi’ mention -was made of every field and 
its subdiMsion by means of letters, and tho name of eveiy 
occupant is shown 

Tho peison settled with has the landholdei’s nght and a 
right to a 1 e-settlement at the close of the term 

§ 8 The Civstom of Ghasdvjcit 

A good deal of discussion has taken place about tho cus- 
tom called ‘ghasfuvat ’ Tho piactico undoi the old Kdchfni 
!R<1j I have ahead}' descubed , if a man failed to pay the 
revenue due on Ins holding, tho other shaiei’s in the khel 
took up the laud absolutol} This 1 ule was early modified 
(m 1S33), and it was held that, on default, the estate might 
be given to any one, but that two jeais’ giace should bo 
allowed dining which the miiasdfu might obtain re-entay 
on paj ing up the revenue But ibis was found not to woik, 
and the ‘ ghasfiwatdfu ’ (as tho tcmpoiaiy holdei was teimed) 
was again declaied iiiemovable In 1857 the qiicbtion was 
again laised, and a long eoirespondcnce ensued It was 
ultimately decided that on an estate falling into aricai, 
and an offer being made undoi the ghasilwat i ule, the land 
‘should be put up to auction^ and the title become absolute 

§ 9 Pi c-cmjitioix 

As theie is joint responsibility, the light of pic-emption 
has been held to exist both among Hindus and ^Musalmans 
In fact, pie emption in this case is not a peculiai light 

ih slight, tlio joint ro* nilo tint if he did not, liis 
sponsibililj is'i\cr5 blmdon'j thing nninc ^\ns struck out of tho list of 
ns it IS ‘-0 rirelj enforced putts lioldors Kow it Ins been 

I nnj note that this Settlement dotermintd, on the contrsrj, tint 
first introduced the serj obsious his neerptsneo smU bo presumed 
lulo (unnrr-nllj sdoptod else- luikss ho .ittonds and foimilly 
where', M/ tlmtwlien the obscss refuses (S B §77! 
ment was mnde and a pada issued ‘ Despatch of feociotai-j of State, 
to tho person who was to hold tho Ho 30, dated asnd Tanuarj, i860 
Sftthment, tho holder was not Bengal Go\ eminent, to Boird of 
bound to ittend and sign an nc Resonue Ho 2158, dated 22nd 
ceptance or kabulijat Iho old August, i860 
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deiived from Muhammadan law, but is a purely customaiy 
01 natuial light, which exists m all jomt communities m 
Upper India for example, and is impoitant to the joint 
body, as enabling it to keep together and lesist the bieakmg 
up which would lesultfiom the intiusion of stiangeis 

§ 9 Bavenue-free Giants 

Theie are a numbei of levenue-fiee giants, dating fiom 
the time of the native Edjas of Kdchdi, who made them for 
toward of service and foi lehgious uses They aie locally 
called ‘ bakhshd ’ lands. They are inalienable, so that if 
the giantce transfers, the giant is resumed and the land is 
liable to assessment 

§ lo Beveime Gollection and Law 

In Cachai the Bengal Sale laws weie nevei in foice 
The levenue collection of Cachai is not quite on the same 
plan — thougli undei the same geneial law — as othei paits of 
Assam 

The ‘ Cachar Tahsil Rules ’ ^ in principle lesemble those of 
the Jaintyd and Pai tdbgaih tahsils of Sylhet The levenue- 
payer has to take his money with a chfilan oi invoice to the 
tahsil, at which sit a numbei of muhariiis (oi cleiks), over 
each of whom is placed a placard showing w'hich 
/ he receives foi The muhariii examines, and if correct, 
signs, the ‘ chdlans ’ , payment is then made (at the Tahsil 
Office) to the pdtdai oi cashiei, who returns the duplicate 
chalan, which becomes the paj’-ei’s receipt oi voucher A 
single chaMn is allowed to contain entries for moi e than one 
' mahal’ oi jointly-liable body, provided they are in the 
same pai gana 

The district is divided into three collecting circles or 
tahsils Instalments of revenue fall due in the months of 
August, November, and March On the first of the month 
succeeding that in which an instalment falls due, a notice 

' Volume of Oirculare, p 185, as 26fcli Januaiy, 1886 The iiiles 
alteied by letter to Deputy Com- derive their authority fiom Chap 
missioner, Cachar, No 199, dated ter V of the Regulation I of 1886 
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01 ‘ dastak ’ is issued to tke defaulter ^ If this fails, a 
second is issued cairying with it attachment of moveabJe 
property This is generally sufficient, if not, the pioperty 
IS sold , and if that fails, a thud piocess is issued against 
the estate itself, and the estate is sold by the Deputy Com- 
missi on ei The Registeis to be maintained at the Tahsils 
aie special in foim accoiding to the diffeient classes of 
estates, — -joint mahals, jangalbuii leases with progressive 
revenue assessment, waste land giants, and so forth ^ 

It will be observed that in the permanently settled Sec 70, 
estates it is not necessaoy that any piocess should be re- jglg 
sorted to before sale In non-permanently settled estates 
sale can only be ordered if the District Officer is satisfied 
that the minor processes are infiufficient The Regulation 
(as amended) may be consulted as to sale procedure, it 
being remarked that the alterations introduced in 1889, 
were intended to meet the difficulty, occurring in Sylhet, 
and perhaps elsewhere, of the immense number of petty 
estates and the difficulty of effecting a personal service of 
notice of sale on the actual owner There are special ‘Rules’ 
issued under the Regulation II of 1889, which must be 
lefened to 

§ 1 1 Pow tiUon 

Batwaia 01 partition cases are, as may be expected, 
common m Cachar It should be noted, however, that 
these divisions are, what in technical language called, im- 
perfect, that IS, while they define the several enjoyments, 
they do not dissolve the joint liability of the mahal 01 
estate I do not, however, understand that the severance 
of the joint responsibility is impossible 

* As the mahals are joint, a very difficulty, and only hy a copious 
large number of these dastaks has use of coeicive processes this is 
sometimes to issue, so that all not the case 

sltaters may have notice , and this - Vide Section III of the Eulcs, 
may give rise to the impiession Notification No 31, dated 25th June, 
that the levenue is got in with 1886 
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§ la Rent Gases 

Eent cases -weie formerly decided in tlie spmt of Act X 
of 1859, though that Act was not formally in force m 
Caehai , and when^ m 1869, Bengal Act VIII repealed Act 
Xj and made ovei rent cases to the Civil Courts, it became 
the rule in Cachai to heai rent cases in the Civil Court 
also 

§ 13 Waste Land Rules 

I have aheady given some paiticulars about the waste 
lands held undei leases It may here be noted that these 
waste land leasing rules refer to large areas of waste suit- 
able for tea and special cultivation, and not to eveiy patch 
of jungle land that hes amidst the ordinary cultivation As 
an instance of the latter, it should be noted in passing that 
waste covered with thatch glass and reeds for matting is 
valuable, and there is an export trade for these articles 
and it IS often retained (undei assessment) for the sake of 
these products, as if it weie cultivated land. The Cachar 
Waste land Rules have varied from period to period, those 
of 1875 (now m force) provide for an application being 
submitted, and for the survey and demarcation of the land 
Notice IS issued in case of any contrary claim 01 objection 
The rules ^ provide for cases wheie the land was aheady 
under unauthorized cultivation, or is contiguous to another 
cultivated holding, which may equitably have a prior claim 

The assessment payable has also been recently the sub- 
ject of orders The rate of assessment was a piogiessive 
one, so that land taken up under eailiei rules in 1864, 1865, 
and 1869, would now be paying somewhat excessive rates 
arrangements are now allowed whereby the holder can re- 
hnquish and get a 1 e-settlement at the rate of 13 annas an 
acre (R 3-10 pei hal), thus equahzing the conditions of the 
ol 5 er leases with those now issued Under the present 

^ I believe that the excellent gong For the ■waste land rules, 
■white matting for "nhich Calcutta see Volume of Assam Ciiculais, p 
IS celebrated is made of grass 162 

brought from all this part of the ^ Sqq yolume of Oaculars, p 158, 
country as well as fiom Clutta- et stq 
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lules the grantee executes a lease and hecomes an ordinaiy 
‘landholder’ undei the Regulation, paying a piogiessive 
assessment beginning "with two years revenue-fiee and then 
3 annas foi four yeais, 6 annas foi four years moie, and 
then 1 3 annas an acre foi twenty years in all 


Section UI — Sylhet 
§ I O') igi'Yh and Hist 00 y 

This cuiious district called Silhat (Siihatta) is one of the 
old Bengal acquisitions of 1765 It may he desciibed as 
foiming, with Cachar, the valley 01 alluvial plain of the 
Surma or Baiak iivei — a sluggish stieam with hut shght 
fall, so that the hanks of the river, accumulated out of the 
silt hi ought down, foim the highest and best cultivated and 
populous part of the countiy, and slope off into hoUow 
tiacts often deeply flooded and traversed by a net-woik of 
streams The surface (except towards Mymensingh) is, 
however, diversified by isolated hills called ‘ tila,’ which 
are in fact outheis of the system of the Tipra and Lushai 
hills to the south-east ' 

Sylhet had come under Todai Mall’s famous assessment in 
the reign of Akbar Under British rule it came under the 
permanent Settlement, but in a pecuhar form Unlike the 
other districts of Bengal, a measurement preceded the 
Settlement, and instead of always selecting the chaudhaiis 
as Zamindais of estates vaguely known by name and in- 
cluding vast tracts of waste, the collector of the day (Mr 
J Wilhs) settled only measured hold%ngs 'with the actual 
occupants locally called mirasdars^ Consequently, all land 
not thus settled nor permanently settled by after -arrange- 
ments, IS held on Temporary Settlement The whole 
district IS, in one aspect at any rate, ‘ raiyatwaii,’ for the 

^ Tho Chaudlniis of parganns same original system of cultivation 
managed, lioweiei, to secure fairly as suianves in Cachar, hut the joint 
good estates for themselves and organization of the mirisdais 111 
their Zamindaiis aie among tho ‘lOiel’ and ‘Eajyfl,’ has not sui- 
few good-sized estates m Sylhet vived in Sylhet 
The name tnirasclai ■will indicate the 
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land IS held by the cultivatois or holders without any 
middleman , only that in the case of the old settled land, the 
levenue of the holdings is not liable to any levision, while 
in the lest it is To this distiict weie added, in 1835, 
the Jaintya paiganas w^hich weie taken from the Eaja of 
Jamtyd, in consequence of gross and repeated misconduct ^ 
These were also temporality settled 

Sylhet was added to Assam m 1874, and the Act XTT of 
that year enables the necessaiy anangements to be made 
foi the exeicise of poweis by the Chief Commissionei A 
notification undei the Scheduled Districts Act^, declared 
vaiious Acts and Regulations to be in force, and thus set 
at lest many questions But the notification does not 
afiect the foice of any othei Acts and Regulations that may 
be cuiient owing to the former position of Sylhet as a 
Bengal distiict , it only puts an end to doubt as to enact- 
ments actually mentioned The revenue law is now Regu- 
lation I of 1886 which repeals the older laws 

§ 2 Constitution of Estates 

The lesult of the oiiginal Peimanent Settlement was to 
constitute, besides the few large estates already spoken of 
in the note to p 443, a vast numbei of small estates Of 
50,437 such estates, only 470 paid a revenue exceedmg 
R 100 , and 20,996 estates paid under one lupee each! 

§ 3 Ildni and Ildl-dhddi Lands 

In 1802, under the oideis of the Board of Revenue, the 
patwdris were instructed to lepoit what lands at that time 
under cultivation (hal-abddi) were liable to Settlement as 
not having already come under Mr Willis’ Settlement 
The CoUector accordingly issued a proclamation callmg for 

1 See Achmnisb aiton Bepori, 1882 3, Extent Act of 1874 declared ceitain 
Section 85 laws not to be in force, and a num- 

“ Notification No 1152, dated ber of otbei’s (as regaids revenue 
October 3rd, 1879 (Gfovernment of matters "nutb iihicli wo are con- 
India) Until 1874 Sjlliet was cerned) bas been repealed by Rogu- 
like any other dibtiict of Eengal, lation I of 1886 as stated in the 
but in that jear it became a ‘Sehe- text 
duled district ’ The Local Laws 
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claims to these lands, and these amounted, according to the 
leports, to some 350,000 acres This, however, was still 
exclusive of a large aiea of wholly unoccupied waste, 
wliich no one pretended to claim These lands came to he 
called ‘ ilam ’ (pioclamation) lands 

The authoiities offeied leases of the ildtu lands , about 
one-eighth was taken up and settled in 1804 on no expiess 
teims as to duiation Holdeis were, however, deteiied fiom 
applymg foi leases, because some of the old Settlement- 
holdeis insisted that the ildm lands belonged to them At 
length it was determmed that they did not so belong , 
special terms weie then allowed foi the ilam lands, and the 
Settlements became permanent (as recognized in 1869) 

The lesults of various Settlements in the hdl-dhddi lands 
have been to create the following classes of lands, of which 
the Settlement 'became also pei manent — 

Ilam daimi, only six estates , taken up on the original 
proclamation 

S Hdl-^ibadl, 467 estates, subsequently confirmed 
Khas hal-db^di (35 similar estates which reverted to 
Government, but weie again permanently settled) 

§ 4 Po manently-settled Estates classified 

It was not only the onginally settled estates and those 
of the hdl-abadi class that have permanent Settlements , a 
few others fell in to Government and were permanently 
settled with the new holders as required by the law at the 
time 

Some estates claimed on invalid titles weie also so 
settled under Begulation III of 1828, so that, taken alto- 
gether, there are — 

(i) Dahsdla (or Dahsana) lands, 25,147 estates, — those 
of the original Permanent Settlement 
(a) Daimi, resumed and settled under Reg III of i8a8, 
33,480 estates 

(3) £h 5 s daimi, lapsed estates, again permanently 
settled, 451 in number 

(4) Dam daimi, as above explained , 6 in number 
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/ (5) Hal-db^dl, 467 in numbei 

) (6) Ebas bd,l-dbadi, similar estates ■wbich lapsed or 
I became ‘ Idias ’ and were again settled ; 25 m 

' numbei. 

§ 5 Te7n2i07 ai'dy-seitled Lands 

By fai the gi eater pait of these aie lands not under cul- 
tivation at the time of the original Settlement^ though there 
were some others that were permanently settled but have 
lapsed, 01 been lost by failure to pay, and so forth The 
leports now seem to use the tenn generally for all 

land that %s not pernia^iently settled 

In 1869 a systematic le-suivey and Settlement of il&ni 
lands was begun, and a set of levised rules issued, with 
foims of 'p^tta 01 lease Land that had been found waste 
at a previous suivej’' in 1S35, was put on the ivaste land 
register, and much of it has since been taken up by tea- 
plauteis and others^ 

The temporal ily-settled lands then aie divided into two 
mam classes (1) lands in which Settlement-holders are 
recognized as having what is a ‘ landholder’s ’ title undei 
the Regulation I of 1886, 1 e a pmctically proprietary 
light subject to payment of levenue, though they have no 
light to any allowance in case they refuse a Settlement , 
(11) lands which are ‘ khds/ 1 e m which Government has 
not made ovoi the holding to any ‘ landholder ’ on a Settle- 
ment foi a teim of years, but keeping the land itself, treats 
the cultivators as tenants undei itself 
In the first class, are “ — 

(1) Tempoiarily-settled iMm and hdl-dbiidi lands , 

(2) Land that had been reserved for the mamtenance 

of patwdrfs who were abolished in 1833 (Nankar 
patwaigui) , 


’ Under the Settlement rules n 
certain aiea of ■waste, not exceeding 
one-fifth of the cultivated aiea, -wns 
allowed to each holding the lest 
was held at the disposal of Govoin- 
ment Petty estates pajing not 


more than one rupee may redeem 
at ti'\enty 3 ears’ purchase of the 
revenue (Seep 4-^4, ante) 

® See Admimsi) ation Eeport for 
1880 81, § 51, as legards the settle- 
ment of these estates 
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(3) Alluvial lands and silted-up lands, &c (chaibhait 

and bilbbait) , 

(4) Izad , or ‘ excess ’ lands not included in the per- 

manently-settled measurements, but not in- 
cluded in the proclamation as ilam , 

(5) Kesumed levenue-fiee not permanently-settled , 

and 

(6) ‘ khas ’ or lands once permanently-settled, which 

have been bought in by Government at sales 
for arreais of revenue 

In the second class are estates in the Karimganj Sub- 
division of Sylhet, being foi the most part settled ilam 
estates which have bioken down, lapsed, 01 fallen into 
ai rears The ‘ khas ’ management here is similar to that 
of the ordmary Assam system, the tenants aie allowed 
fixed lates, and available holdings may be taken up by 
laiyats on apphcation to the tahsildai 

§ 6 Jcuintiyd paiganas tempoi arily-settlecl Estates 

These have also been temporarily settled A new Settle- 
ment was begun in 1876 and was finished in 1882 The 
lights aie just the same as m temporarily-settled estates in 
the east of Sylhet except that tiansfeis othei than those 
caused by inheritance, lequire the appioval of the Deputy- 
Commissionei ^ 

‘ The existmg Settlement of the seventeen Jaintiya parganas 
has unfoitunately been the subject of a long coiiespondenee, 

^ There is a curious case of an requiied to burn the lime Inglis 
estate, or rather group of petty managed, however, to do without 
holdings, in Jaintiyi which may be the reeds, or to get oier the diffi- 
alluded to Sylhet lime is famous, culty in some way , but there are 
and the tiade in it is laige , it is still plots of giound over the par- 
obtained in the outei lulls along ganas knoivn as the ‘Sweetlands 
the holders of the district It seems mahal,’ the land bemg afterwards 
that in former yeai s a pei son named sold in small lots 
Inglis got a valuable giant of the * See Administi ation Eeport, 1881- 
right to work the limestone 82, § 63 

Ajiothcr person (Sweetlands), desir- ® See Government of India, No 
mg to thwart him, immediately dated ist November, 1884 (to 

obtained a grant of all the waste Chief Commissi onei) I have found 
plots in the Jamtiyil parganas, his in the Settlement Report mention of 
object being to have the command local measures of land which are 
of the gro^h of teeds which weie curious — 
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which IS scattered thiongh seveial volumes of pioceedings, 
&c The foimei Settlement expiiecl in 1877, and a new Set- 
tlement was made at a veiy considerable enhancement This 
Settlement was not a success either as legaids its lecoids 01 
the lates of assessment , hence a geneial reduction of assess 
nients had to he made, and the Settlement so levised will last 
till 1894 The complete le-settlement of no less than 36,000 
petty estates, of which these paiganas consist, ivill then have 
to be undertaken 

‘A cadastral suiwey is spoken of for Sylhet and including 
these paiganas 

'In the plams the homestead and garden is called bint and 
here also account has to be taken of basins or depressions 
(often flooded by the network of streams which tiaveise the 
distiict) called “haoi ” The jiaiganas close undei the lulls are 
extiemely malaiious and filled with dense jungle, as well as 
liable to flood fiom lain-swollen streams descending from the 
lulls, while the crops suffer continually from the ravages of 
wild beasts othei paits are feitile, and ‘ek-fasl,’ and ‘do-fasl’ 
(one crop and two crops) is a common distmction of the land 
As in the lest of Sylhet, the best land is the cleared higher 
land on the slopes forming the banks of the Suima iivei 
Heie betel palms abound in the homestead, and are prover- 
bially said to “ jiay the revenue ” ^ 

‘There -will probably bo difficulties with tenants ui these 
paiganas, for it apjreais that the alleged occupants with vhom 
the Settlements were made were in some cases not the persons 
leally entitled ’ 


§ 7 Revenuc-fi ee laUno 4 ? Estates. 

Theie aie a laige numbei of petty levenue-fiee holdings, 
‘debottai, biahmottar,’ to Hindu leligious jyu/id'iis and to 
Muhammadans undei the name of ‘ madadmd^ash ’ and 
‘ chiiaghi/ &c They call foi no special notice. 

The old standard used to be a In Jamtij i the khijar is to the 
h.ihan = 576 squaie feet, seven bigha ns i The measurement 
such measures make one 7)oa , four now adopted is the higha (1600 
of the poas go to a khiyar, and square yards) divided mto twenty 
twelve kliiyars to one ‘h.il’ or ‘dhar,’and the dhai into twenty 
‘tulba’ liathas 
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§ 8 The ‘ Khds ’ Estates 

These estates are lands that have become Government 
property and aie not settled with any one, but Government 
deals with the cultivators as the tenants of the State , they 
are found in the Kanairghat tahsil and in Partabgarh The 
assessment, 01 rathei lent-taking, is managed by rules pre- 
scribed in the Chief Commissioner’s letter No 101 T , dated 
17th January, 1 885 In effect, the plan consists of a sunple 
annual inspection, the result of which is a ‘jamabandi,’ 01 
list of lent-iates which are sanctioned for the year only 
I mention this chiefly in order to emphasize the distinction, 
noticeable heie and in Bengal, that Government ‘ khas ’ 
management is not the same thing as ordmary raiyatwai 
management In neither, it is true, is there any middle- 
man , but in the one case there is a Settlement (even 
though it be an annual one only), with a legally -recognized 
‘ occupant ’ 01 ‘ raiyat ’ , in the other there is a dealing be- 
tween Government as landowner and its tenant properly so 
called 

§ 9 Revenue Management 

The revenue-management of Sylhet, though generally 
governed by Regulation I of 1886, has some pecuhar fea- 
tures maintained by the existing rules'* There are tahsils 
in Sylhet, and the reader is aware that ‘tahsil’ means a 
local revenue division of a district, under a Tahsildai In 
the Assam Valley the land is often grouped into ‘ mauzas,’ 
under a mauzadar, directly under the district or sub- 
divisional officer, the tahsil system has only been par- 
tially mtioduced In Sylhet, one system of management 
prevails in the head-quaiteis and subdivisional tahsils, 
and another in the Jaintiya tahsils and m the Paitabgaih 
tahsil As regards the first system, the Ichels 01 mahals 
(aggregates of revenue-paying holdings) are grouped into 
‘ cucles ’ locally called ‘ zillah**.’ Each ziUah is represented 

^ See rules dated agtli April, be noted , for lust as the mauza of 
1887, and letter from Chief Com- othei parts means the single village, 
missioner. No 197, dated 26th so zillah (zila’) m other parts means 
January, 1886, and the recent rules a whole district, and not, as m 
under Reg II of 1889 Sj Ihet, a fiscal grouping of several 

^ Here another peculiai sense will mahals or revenue-paying estates 

VOL III. G g 
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at the tahsil office by a ‘ziladd,i,’ assisted by cleiks and 
■vyiiters Tbeie is also an official called a ‘ potdai who is 
a soit of cashier One oi moie such ‘ ziUahs ’ constitutes 
the juiisdiction of a tahsil presided ovei by a tahsild^i 
All revenue fiom the numeious small estates has to be 
paid in by means of a duplicate invoice oi ‘ chalan,’ handed 
to the zilad^r in the first instance^ On that officer 
signing it as coiiect (and foi this purpose he has his 
‘tauzi’ or le venue-1 oil to refei to), the le venue-payer car- 
ries his money with the clidldn to the Tahsildai The 
potddr counts the money and examines the coins, &c , and 
makes an entiy (if all is collect) in his day-book A 
register of the chalans is also kept up for each zillah One 
of the copies of the chaMn (signed) is returned to the payer 
and becomes his receipt oi voucher As the potdar and 
the ziladai and the tahsilddi all keep hooks, one is a check 
on the othei Arrears of revenue are recovered as de- 
scribed under Chapter V of the Begulation and Kules 
made puisuant to the amnesty Regulation II of 1889 
Sale of the estate may be oideied at once, in the case of 
permanently-settled estates 

The rules also prescribe a number of registers, the object 
of which IS to keep the Tahsilddr aware of the existence of 
all estates, whether permanently-settled, temporaiily-settled, 
‘ khas.’ under waste land rules, &c , and the revenue to be 
accounted for, as well as to know the various instalments 
{qisthanch) in which different revenue-payments fall due, 
and anjj- arrears and balances that accrue 

In the two tahsils of the Jaintya parganas and in Par- 
tabgaih, the ‘paigana’ or ' mauza’ is spoken of instead of 
'zillah’, but, except for this difference of name, the pro- 
cedure IS very much the same 

Payment is made (as before) by chSldns , and each mahdl 
pays by a jomt chalan (made out in duplicate ^) 

^ More correctlv potad ar — mean- ziHd ir of his zillah, to ■whom he 
ing liteially a weigher and assayer must go 

of coins = In all cases there are authorized 

The ziladais all sit at fixed ‘chilan-wiiteis,' who are entitled 
places, with placards, so that every to a very small fee for making out 
person may know which is the the chalan 
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Theie aae some diffeiences m the legisteis to he kept up, 
foi which the rules must he consulted 

In Paitahgaih aie the ‘khas’ lands all eady spoken of, 

and in Jaintya theie aie some house-tax-paying villages to 

he accounted for m appiopriate foims Theie is also a 

special foim of making out and puhhshing a ‘ hdkij^i,’ 01 

list of an ears, and of recoveiing the money Rules 

23-5 

§ 10 Revenue Settlements (tempoiary and for Khds 

Lands) 

I have lead a series of papers separately desciihing re- 
cent Settlement operations for the temporarily-settled lands 
of Sylhet The correspondence relates to (i) the ‘ilam’ 
lands, including all lands not permanently settled, and 
treated separately because settled under rules of 1876 and 
earhei years (spoken of as ilam lules) , (a) to the ‘jots ’ or 
groups of land held ‘ khas ’ (being lands on which Settle- 
ment had been refused by the holder, or which had been 
sold for arrears) in the Partabgarh tahsil (see § 8, ante) 
and (3) for the ‘miscellaneous estates,’ meanmg those 
called ndnkai patwargiii, charbhart, &c There are some 
243a of these ‘miscellaneous estates/ only 23 bemg over 
100 acres, and only 203 being over 10 acres They are 
scattered over a tract measuring more than 4000 square 
miles 

The outside reader feels the greatest difficulty (and one 
which I am unable to remove) m understanding why all 
these temporarily-settled estates should not be put on the 
same footing and settled on the same principles, all dis- 
tinctions being allowed to drop into oblivion At present 
the Settlements fall m at different dates but that would 
very soon be equahzed 

Section IV — The Hill Districts 
§ I The ‘ Innet I/ine ’ 

It will be observed, on a glance at the map, that the 
Assam districts are aU of them more 01 less in contact with 

G g 2 
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lulls \ inhabited by vaiious tribes, moie oi less civilized or 
barbarous, on the noith and noith-east, as "wgII as "with the 
cential hills of the Assam Range On the south, too, Sylhet 
and Cachai aie in contact with the hiDs of the Lushai 
country Some of the tubes occupying the lulls aie in- 
dependent, 01 in merely political relation with the Govern- 
ment, otheis aie undei British administiation, but aio not 
advanced enough to be undei the same Civil, Ciiminal, and 
Revenue Laws as the oldei distiicts of the plains It is, 
therefore, necessary {a) not onlj^ to provide a simple form 
of administration for such lull districts as are British, hut 
also (b) in the case of the fionticr and other lull tracts, to 
regulate the intercourse between the inhabitants of the 
plains and the hill tubes, whose country presents attiac- 
tions in the shape of a trade m mdia-iubbei and ivory If 
landholding in these hills and the tiade intei course weio 
not regulated, complications and quarrels would be sure to 
ensue In 1873, theiefoie, by Regulation Y (of that )’’eai), 
a law was made, the object of which was to enable an 
‘inner bne’ to be drawn between the lull tribes and theu 
neighbours in the plains The holding of land beyond this 
line by stiangeis, and the iiitei course for trade purposes 01 
collecting forest produce, IS prohibited or regulated The 
Regulation has ceased to apply to the G.iio lulls ^ and no 
innei lino has been found nccessaiy in the Khasi lulls, but 
it IS still ui force on the northern frontier and to the south 
of Cachar 

§2 Law for the Goieinment of the Ihll Dish ids 

Besides this ‘inner line’ Regulation, the Regulation II of 
1880, as extended bj'^ III of 18S4, maj’’ be applied to all the 
hill districts directly under administiation as Biitish teiii- 
toiy , it enables the boundaries of such districts in respect 

* Of tlio 45,839 square miles of Ac, By persons not being natnes 
Assam consists 17,698 are of tlio bills Pomoi isgiaontoox- 
liilly countij tontl such icgiilation ^^llcn ncccs- 

- Kogulation I of 1882 for these snry, to the caso of the pcojilo 

lulls now does all that IS necessary lesidont nithin the lulls thoin- 

foi legulating the collection of sohes 

timboi, i\ory, a^ax, mdia-mbbor. 
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of the adjoining temtoiy undei the regulai law, to be 
fixed, and it also enables the Chief Commissionei to de- 
clare that any enactment not suited to the place, shall not 
be in force ^ 

The/ioniter hill-tiacts, to the north and noith-east, and 
at one point to the extreme south-east of the province, will 
not need further notice in these pages but some details 
regarding the hill districts of the ‘ Assam Range ’ may be 
suitably included 


§ 3 The Hills of the Central Range 

There is no regular land-revenue system in these hills 
A house-tax is levied, and not land-revenue But in the 
Gaio hills and a small coiner of the Naga hills, and in the 
Jaintya hills, there aie tracts where a land-revenue is 
taken The house-tax is, in the Gaio, Jaintya, and Naga 
hills, and such of the Khasi villages as aie British, coUected 
and paid in by headmen, who, hke the mauzaddis of the 
Assam Valley, are remunerated by a commission These 
officers are called Lashkai and Lakma in the GAro hiUs, 
‘Dolloi’ (Dalai) and ‘ Sardai’ in the JaintyA and Khasi hills, 
and ‘ Lambardar ’ in the Naga hills These hiU districts 
therefore, can only interest us, in this manual, from an ad- 
ministrative point of view, and a very brief account will be 
sufficient 


^ Eegulation II of 1880 01 iginally 
applied to ‘ frontiei ’ tracts, but the 
Gdro, Khdsi and Jaintyfl hills, and 
those of Mikir or Nowgong, are not 
‘fiontiei’ tracts, they are in the 
midst of the piovince , accordingly 
Eegulation III of 1884 extended the 
application The Eegulations liaae 
been applied to — 

The Naga hills Noti- 
fication. Foreign De- 
paitment 988E 22nd 

North Cachai hills (April 

Notification, Foreign j 1884 

Department 989E I 

Dibnigarh frontier 
tracts Notification, ' 

Foreign Department 990E 


Khiisi and Jamtya \ 

hills Notification, I 5th 
Foreign Department 2892 > Nov- 
Garo hills Notification \ enibei 
Foreign Department 2892 J 1884 
Nowgong (Mikii \ 12 th 
hills) Notification, ( Nov- 
Foi eign Department 2936 { embei 

J 1884 

The list of enactments excluded, 
chiefly refers to the Stamp, Court- 
fees and Eegistiation laws, and the 
Transfer of Propel ty Act, 1882 The 
Civil 01 the Criminal Procedure 
Code, or both, are also excluded, 
and replaced by simpler rules for 
the procedure in administeiing 
justice See Adnnnisitahm Report for 
1884 85, paragraph 75 (p 31) 
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§ 4 Gdro Hills 

The Gdio hills— the fiist gioup in the lango, beginning 
with its western extiemity — ^have been alieady alluded to 
as suiiounded on three sides by the estates of chaudliaris 
who have become peimanently-settled Zammdars The 
Gaios, as aheady stated, used to give gieat tiouble by 
1 aiding beyond the limits of then hills Foi some yeais 
aftei the giant of Bengal in 1765, the status quo was main- 
tained unalteied But m 1816 the state of affaiis attracted 
attention The Gdio hills weie then made a sepaiate dis- 
tiict, the inteicsts acquned by Zamindiiis within the 
limits of the distiict having been compensated and ex- 
tinguished 

A special commission was appomted, and Begulation X 
of 1832, alieady alluded to, legahzed the aiiangements 
made But it was not till 1 866 that an attempt was made 
to have an officei lesident in the hills distiict duiing the 
healthiei season of the yeai In time the Begulation X of 
1822 was supeiseded by Act XXII of 1869, undei which 
simple rules weie made foi the geneial administiation, a 
number of chiefs in the inteiioi bemg left practically in- 
dependent Tins Act lemamcd till the Scheduled Districts 
Act of 1874 was brought into force In 1871, a muidei m 
connection with suiwey operations resulted in measuies the 
end of which was that the whole district was brought 
under administration, and Begulation V of 1873 was ap- 
plied to regulate the inter course of the people in the plams, 
who desire to collect timber, ivory, wax, and other forest 
produce This Begulation is now supeiseded by Begula- 
tion I of 1882 , and Begulation II of 1880 (as extended by 
III of 1884) settles the law to be enforced The district 
IS now traversed by excellent roads and is perfectly peace- 
able Cultivation by ‘jum’ is practised, but valuable 
forests have been reserved as State forests. 

The history of these hills, showing then transition, in 
the course of years, under suitable management, from being 
a nest of marauders to a peaceable teiiitoiy, is mstiuctive , 
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in all piobability it is one that ■will lepeat itself gradually 
in all those hills which once were leally frontiei districts, 
but aie now hemmed in by Biitish teiiitoiy on both sides, 
smce Buima was annexed 

§ 5 The Klids^ ]I%lls 

In this next group the countiy is not under Biitish law, 
but under geneial political control, and is so peaceable that 
no ‘ inner line ’ is needed When Assam was annexed in 
1826, it became an object to have a communication with 
the valley through these hills , some opposition was offered 
to this, and attacks on the load-making party resulted in 
murders, which led to coercive expeditions But in 1833 
all the chiefs submitted ^ 

The greatest part of the hills consists of estates of the 
chiefs they pay no tribute, but have resigned their mmes, 
mineials, forests, elephants, and natural products, and re- 
ceive half the profits from these sources Justice is ad- 
ministered by the dai hdrs, 01 Courts of the States , but 
heinous offences, and those in which the subjects of other 
States are concerned, are dealt with by the British authori- 
ties The people are extremely well-to-do, and make 
money by trade m the staples which the hills produce ^ 

A few villages acquired in 1833, 01 since ceded, are 
British — chiefly m the neighbourhood of Chuapunji, Myl- 
him, and Shillong The lands around the station of Shil- 
long were acquired fiom the chief 01 ' Seim’ of Mylhim in 
1863, by purchase ® 

The cultivation is more elaborate than m some of the 
hiU states, and m the hollows of the plateau rice is carefully 
grown on iingated terraces 

^ The Kh tbis "w ore hnown in. "with arms in Ins hands 
formei days as troublesome marau- ® Adm Bep 1882 83, § 93 
ders, whose incursions had to be ^ Aitchison’s Tuaties, vol 1 pp 
checked by a line of forts along the 207-209 Shillong now foims the 
edge of Sylhet A Regulation (I of head-quarters of the Assam Admm- 
1799) still stands on the Statute istiation 

book prohibiting the supply of * See Siatishcal Account of Assam, 
arms and ammunition to the hill- vol 11 p 223, for an account of the 
men, and forbidding any one to process, and see Admmtstiation Re- 
pass over the Company’s frontier port, 1882-83, § 30 
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§ 6 Jmntyd Hills 

These are British The Eaia, having been depiived of 
the parganas in the plains, as alieady stated [vide section 
on Sylhet), refused to keep the hill tracts, and they thus 
lapsed to Government in 1835 The subdivision was in 
charge of an assistant, stationed at Jawai The hills aie 
divided into twenty-three petty districts, four of which are 
managed by ‘ Sarddrs ’ 01 chiefs, and nineteen by headmen, 
called ‘DoUois’ (Daldi) They did not manage well, and 
outbreaks occuiied in i860 and i86a Smce the suppres- 
sion of these, and the establishment of a British officer, and 
the leformation of the ‘ DoUois’ management, there has 
been perfect peace The Eegulation II of 1880 applies, and 
simple rules for the administration of justice are in force 
There are some ordinary plough-lands in this subdivision 
known as rdj-lidh lands, and these are assessed at a re- 
venue of ten annas per bigha of 1600 square yards, payable 
on or before the 30th June ^ 

§ 7. North Cachar Hills 

It IS convenient to include this portion of the Biitish 
Cachai district in this notice, because it is administeied 
separately The tiact is separated fiom the plains by the 
great Bar ail Eange, and consists of hills of low elevation 
The district became British partly in 1839 and partly m 
1854 2 After some changes, which it is not necessary to 
refei to, the station of the officer in chaige of the sub- 
division was fixed at Gunjong. 

§ 8 Ndgd Hills 

This tract, as separate from that to the east, indicated 
on the maps as ‘Independent Naga tribes,’ is now Biitish 
territory, and was so proclaimed in July, i88a The dis- 
trict as it now exists was formed in 1886, partly out of the 

^ Foi details see Chief Commis- No 3436, dated iith August, 1886 
sioner’s letter to the Deputy Com- ^ Under circumstances detailed 
missioner, Khasi and Jamtya Hills, at § 95 of the Aclm , 1882 83 
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Noith Cachai lulls, and paitly out of the ]Sf%a hills A 
gieat foiest aiea called Nambor has been taken in chaige 
as a State foiest in the uninhabited valley of the Dhansin 
liver The administiation is hke that of the othei hill dis- 
tiicts that are Biitish teriitoiy 

The history of the Naga expeditions, then* causes and 
consequences, may he read in the Admimsti ation Report 
for 1883-83 (^§ 96-99) Samaguting, the former head- 
quarters of the officer in chaige, was given up, and it is 
now at Kohima 
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REVENUE BUSINESS .VND OEFICIALS {tHE WHOLE 

province) 

Section L — ^The Official Staff 
§ I The Chief JRevemie Coniiol 

The Chief Commissionei is, under the Regulation, the 
‘chief contiollmg authoiity ’ in the Piovince, subject to the 
oideis of the Goveinoi-Geneial m CounciL 

§ a The Commiesionci cmd Deputy Comrmssioae) 

Each district is piesided o^ ei by a Deputy Commissioner, 
■svho is a ‘Revenue Officer’ (and so aie his Assistants and 
Extra Assistants) undei the Regulation 

The distiicts of Assam Pioper and Godlpai.t are umted 
undei the supeiintendence of a Commissionei (also a Revenue 
officei) But the districts of Sylhet and Cachai, and the 
Hill districts, aie not undei a sepaiate Commissioner In 
them the Chief Commissionei of Assam is himself the 
Dnusional Officei 01 Commissionei ^ 

§3 Suboidinafe 0 §u:cis 

In each distiict theie aie 01 may be, subdivisions m 
charge of Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners 
The officer so in chaige has by law certain powers specified , 
and may be invested with fuithei poweis of a Deputy Com- 
missioner Under the Regulation (as alieady stated) the 
Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, Assistant and Extra 

^ Admvitsfration Jfejjorf, 1882-3 P'lrt II a, § 102-4 
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Assistant Commissioners aie the Revenue Officers , but the 
Chief Commissioner is empowered to appoint othei revenue 
officers Under this provision, for each district (except 
GoAlpdra) an officer called a Suh-Deputy Collector has been 
appointed he is employed mainly on supervision of the 
revenue establishments, on looking after Settlement survey 
operations, and the compilation of revenue records and 
returns 

§ 4 The Mauzaddr 

In the Assam Valley, including the Eastern Dwais (but 
excluding the permanently-settled estates of Goalpara, 
where there are no district revenue establishments) the 
revenue is collected by ‘mauzadais,’ unless where they have 
been superseded by the agency of tahsildars 

The mauzaddr is spoken of as a ‘revenue contractor’ 
His functions in recording the lands in his mauza, and in 
measuring and assessing them by the aid of the ‘mandals,’ 
have already been described The result of these measure- 
ment and assessment operations is to enable the mauzaddr 
to submit to the district officer a statement showiug the 
revenue In the estates belonging to his mauza (techni- 
cally spoken of as lands ‘amalgamated’ with the mauza) 
he IS personally lespousible for the revenue, 'and collects 
it He IS allowed a commission of lo per cent on the 
total up to R 6000, and 5 per cent on any amount above 
that sum 

§ 5 The Tahsil System 

In the Kamriip district tahsils are already constituted, 
and some inUairang The area of the tahsil is larger than 
a ‘ mauza,’ and the agency is better conducted, while it 
is less costly, as it is a regular Government paid agency 
in lieu of the contract responsibility which necessitates a 
rather high rate of commission being paid^ 

The Tahsildar is graded with the Sub-deputy Collectors 

' In a letter to the Government the defects of the miuzadSii system, 
of India (No 3532, dated 26th the loss occasioned by enors in 
October, 1887) is enclosed an in- classification and measurement of 
teresting memorandum by the lands under that system, and the 
Director of Land Eecords showing ada antagos of the tahsil system 
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Undei the same system, and indeed as a consequence of 
it, kanungos have been introduced, on the North-Westein 
Pi evinces’ model, theie being supeivismg kanungos, for 
out-door inspection — to keep the ‘ mandals ’ up to their 
work , and a legistiai-kanungo at head-quarteis to keep 
up the lecoids 

The duties of TahsQdais, Sub-deputy CoUectois and 
K^niingos aie explamed fully m the Rules for Mandals, 
Supeivisoi-Kdniingos, Tahsildais, and Mauzadfiis, Registiai- 
Kd,nungos, and Sub-Deputy Collectors issued vuth Circulai 
No 31, dated aSth June, 1887 These appl^^’to cadastially- 
suiveyed estates, which aie natuially the paits of districts 
in w^hich the ‘impioved’ system is flist developed^. 

6 Poiveis of Revenue Officers 

The poweis of Revenue officeis aie so cleaily explamed m 
Chaptei VII of the Regulation, that a refeionce to it is 
sufficient It wiR be ohseived that wheie theie is the in- 
tention to have a cadastial sui voy and Settlement, a Settle- 
ment officer and a Suivey officei may be appointed When 
the oidmaiy piocedure is adopted, the Deputy Commissionei 
and subdivisional officeis have the powers of a Settlement 
officei 


Section II — ^Land-Revenue Business 

§ I District Regibti ation of Titles 

Apart fiom the documents piepaied at the annual 01 
periodic Settlements, the Deputy Commissionei is bound 
to maintain — 

(i) a General Registei of revenue-paying estates , 

(a) a General Registei of levenue-free estates , and 


* It ill not be understood that 
Sub-Deputy Collectois are only con- 
cerned ^\^tll cadastially surveyed 
tracts, ‘on the contiaryhis juris 
diction must beiegaided as extend- 
ing over all tho maucas of the sub 
division to -which he is appointed, 
whethei bi ought under cadastral 


suivey or not’ (Circulai No 31) 
Indeed, tho less poifoet the system 
the gieatei is the need foi the check 
of the measurements and lecords, 
simple as they aie, which the 
mandals and maucadars aio respon- 
sible for 
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(3) any othei Registers ‘whicli the Chief Commissioner 
may direct 

Eveiy ' piopnetoi ’ 01 ‘landholdei/ who succeeds by in- 
heritance or transfer, and joint holders, managers, and 
mortgagees, a'le hound within six months fiom the date of 
getting possession, to apply to be registered And all per- 
sons already m possession when the Regulation came into 
force, may apply for registration 

For the procedure, and consequences of non-registiation, 
reference may he made to the Regulation , and for the 
forms of Registers and other details, to the Rules 

§ 2 Collection of Revenue 

This forms the subject of Chapter V of the Regulation, 
under which also Rules are issued relating to the collection 
of revenue and recovery of arrears 

The geneial rules fix the instalments , provide for the 
opening of separate accounts (where, m large holdings or 
peimancntty-settled estates, there are joint-owners) , provide 
for the issue of ‘notices of demand’ after an an ear has Eeg lof 
accrued, regulate sales, and prescribe ceitam registers ofgg^^’'*®® 
sales and coercive action for recovery of arrears^ 

The rules ao-24 apply only where there are no tahsils, Eule^ 
and where the old mctuzaddi system of coUection is in 
force 

The rules 26 and 27 apply to the tahsils in Cachai and Ib 26, 27 
Sylhet 

The rules 34-37 apply to permanently-settled estates in ib 34-37 
Goalpaia 

There is nothing in these rules that calls for special 
remark, where they apply solely to the districts of Cachai, 

Sjdhet, Jaintya paiganas, or Godlpdia, then effect has been 
noted in the sections devoted to these districts 

The Regulation provides generally, that joint-holders are 

* The general rules are m Eotifi- is teclmically spoken of as ‘ baki- 
cation No 31, dated 25tli June, jn’, eg the ‘baki-j.ii registei ’ 

1886, winch came into force fiom means a legister of issue of pio- 
ist July, 1886 cesses agamst defaulters 

- In Assam the ‘an ears’ process 
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liable jointty and seveially (this will find special exempli- 
fication in Caehai, but may apply anywbeie) , and so -wheie 
a tax IS imposed on a ‘ family ’ or a ‘ house/ the tax is due 
fiom all males above eighteen years of age, jointly and seve- 
ially, — -w^ho took any part in the cultivation of the land 
Reg sec Section 65 provides foi the opening of 'sepaiate ac- 
counts’ in the case of co-shaieis m peimanently-settled 
estates 

The Regulation, it will be observed, does not leave payeis 
of levenue to wait (as the Buima system does) till a notice 
or tax-ticket is served on them They know the instalment 
dates and aie bound to pay of then own accoid (according 
to then lease 01 patta which leaves them in no doubt), and 
if they fail to pay by sunset (01 the day being a Sunday 01 
holiday, on the next day), thej^ become clefaultei s 

On a defaulter, fiist, a notice of demand is seived on the 
expiiy of the time allowed by this notice, and not before, 
fuither pioceedings may be taken These aie (i) sale of 
moveable pioperty by Older of the Deputy Commissionei, 
in the mannei piovided in the Civil Piocedure Code, and 
excepting aitizan’s tools and agricultuiists’ necessaiy cattle 
Reg I of and seed-giam, (2) sale of the defaulting estate under pio- 
1886, sec yjgQgi^ [2) sale of immoveable pioperty othei than the 
Sec 70 defaulting estate This may be in the distiict, if not, 
a ' certificate of demand ’ is issued, and the sale will be made 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the distiict in which thei 
piopeity IS situate 

In ceitain places to bo notified by Chief Commissionei 
Sec 90 (and not being peimanently-settled estates), the law pio- 
vides for the annulment of Settlement (which extinguishes 
the aiieais) when sale of moveables undei Section 69 is not 
sufficient 

§ 3 Pat tif 1071 

The provisions of Chaptei VI aie geneial, 1 e foi all 
Assam districts 

^ An estate sold has a title free the estate at time of sale See secs 
of encumbrances, except certain 70-77 of the Regulation of 1886 as 
‘ tenures ' specified, and existing on amended by Reg II of 1889 
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There is the usual Indian distinction between ‘ perfect ’ 
and ‘impel feet’ paitition The lattei (everywhere) implies 
that each sharer gets his several interest declared 01 de- 
marcated on the ground, as the case may he, for separate 
enjoyment without dissolvmg any joint liability to the 
Government for the revenue on the whole estate The 
foi-mei implies that the joint liability is also dissolved 
Any one in actual possession (whether it is a permanently 
or temporarily-settled estate), may apply for either parti- 
tion provided that a separately bable estate — liable for 
less than R 5, cannot be created that is the bmit to per- 
fect partition 

The details of the Regulation do not require comment 
There may be, under Section 120, the reverse process. Sec 120 
that IS to say, a union of two or more estates held by 
recorded landholders or proprietors 

§ 4 Procedui e 

The eighth Chapter of the Regulation fixes the place at 
which Revenue- officers may hold then Court, within the 
Division (of. a Commissioner) or within the district, as 
the case may be Power is given to summon any one to 
give evidence for the pui-pose of any investigation 01 other 
business conducted under the Regulation Power is given 
to refer disputes to arbitration by consent of the parties 
Appeals are provided for, except in certain cases in which 
the orders originally passed are final An order appealed Beg i ot 
against may be suspended pendmg the result of the appeal , 
and there is a general power of revision independent of sec 150 
appeal The jurisdiction of the Civil Court is excluded in Sec 151 
a number of matters which pertain to revenue admimstra- Sec 154 
tion, and in which it is desirable that the revenue authorities 
should have exclusive jurisdiction 

The Regulation closes with provisions for the making of 
rules and imposing of penalties for breach of them It is 
provided that at least once in three years, all the rules in 
force under the Regulation, and arranged in convenient 
order, shaR be republished in the Gazette 
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§ 5 The Department of La'tid Records ami 
Agricultui e 

The piesent Depai-tment of Land Kecoids and Agriculture 
was created in May, 1882, under the title of Depaitment of 
Agiicultuie In January 1887, the name was changed to 
that now borne The object of the Department was de- 
clared by the Government of India to be threefold — 

(a) the supervision of the annual Settlements of the 

Assam Valley Districts , 

(b) the securing of uniformity in the compilation of the 

viUage papeis , 

(c) the investigation of the economic circumstances of the 

Province ^ 

Shortly after the creation of tlie Depaitment, a cadastral 
survey party was sent into the Province, and the task of 
supeivismg the Settlement operations that accompany a 
field-to-field survey, was entrusted to the Director. The 
cadastral party is steadily moving eastwards along the 
Assam Valley, it has completed the survey of 1,73141 
square miles in the two districts of Kdinrap and Dariang 
The supervision of the maps and records thus produced is 
amongst the most important of the duties at piesent per- 
formed by the Depaitment 


'In addition to keeping tlio lepoits on the tiaffic earned on mth 

above objects bofoie him, the the bolder tribes and on that home 

Diiector has in his hands the mam- by the Bi ihinajnitia and Suinia 
pulation of all the tiado statistics riveis. to Bengal 
of the Province, and issues annual 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL HISTORY 
§ I Ea'ily JSistoiy 

This little province, some 1583 sqnaie miles in extent, 
lias a considerable interest, fiom the point of view of tbe 
student of land-tenures, because it affords another, and in 
some respects a peculiar, example of tbe results of conquest 
by a tube winch first established its system of lule by 
separate estates or unions of lands, ovei each of which a 
chief 01 head of a clan or other division presided But in 
time these separate tribal 01 clan chiefships fell under the 
power of a Baja 01 oveiloid, and then the ‘ Hindu ’ S'^ stem 
of admimstration was followed Lastly, Cooig was con- 
quered by the Muhammadan Sultans of Mysore This his- 
toiical condition of things has left its maik on the land- 
tenures The history will prove specially instructive in 
connection with that of the neighbouiing district of Mala- 
bar (page 151, ante), and the curious fallacy about there 
having been (exceptionally) no land-revenue in the country 
Probably veiy similar stages were gone through in Cooig 
The Hal^ii Bajas, when they gamed the supreme power, 
adopted the usual Hindu form, took the central domain 
VOL. III. H h 
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under thou oyti contiol, and left tlie outl 
be roanaged by tbo (now suboidanate) c 
collected levenue within his own doinaii 
usual with the Southern kingdoms) he 
levenue-payment, and also had a special al 
land’ — the whole produce of which, laised 
Weis sent to the loyal granaiy In the out 
chiefs leceived the revenue ^ the Rdja to 
them beyond ceitain customaiy dues and 
bably minor landholdeis of the supeiioi i£ 
important enough to lule teiritoiies oi he 
were allowed to hold land with the piivile 
at a lower rate of levenue than others 1 
lowing the example of Mysoie, the king 
his land-revenue fiom all lands and cstat 
piessly favouied some of his chiefs by giv 
giants In still latei years, we find tl 
levenue a mattei of settled custom, and a ‘ 
of assessment well known 

Colonel Wilks m his History of Myso'. 
Cooigs^ are descended fiom the conquei 
Kadamba kings, dating about the sixth ce 
The Kadamba kingdom, in the noith-wes 
peais to have embiaced all the countiies 
It was the Kadamba race that afteiwa 
Vij£i 3 mnagai soveieignty, and at the end 
centuij^ Cooig was still luled by its own 
tioned by Feiishta, though by that time 
chiefships, into which the whole countiy 
laiowledged the suzeiainty of Vijdj’anagai 

The chiefs were called oi entitled Nitj^a 
haps to be identified with the ‘Naik’ 
teiiitoiies of Southern India In caste 
pioud mibtary older, piobably of Dia" 
oiigm It seems possible that they ma^ 

' Cooig !•> 'll! Anglicised form of piosent suLioi 
Ivodagii , 111 o Coorg rice proper aie Mr Kico’s Ga 
Kodtgis A long storj about this Coorg (Bangih 
— which dots not bear upon oui 1878), %oI 111 
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nected ■with — at any rate they resemhled closely — the 
Ndjah of Canara and the Nd3^ai of Malabdi The eailiest 
foim of government estahhshed m Cooig "was, as I have 
stated, that of seveial tiihal chiefships It is matter of 
tradition — ^but tradition that is confirmed h}’’ all we know 
of eail^^ Dla^^.dlan institutions — that the countij’" was 
foiined into twelve ‘komhu,’ or ' districts each undei a 
‘ Ncij'aka ’ Things went on for some time in this way, till 
ceitain of the Haldii p.llegilrs (it is supposed, fiom the 
neighbouiing and ahead^^ established laugdom of Ikk^ri 01 
Badniii) found then way into Cooig Whatevci the tiuth 
may be, the Haldii Eajas who succeeded in mtiiidmg weie 
not Kodagas, hut aliens, and of the Lingajmt sect They 
obtained the oveiloidship and giaduallj^ destroyed the 
original organization In time, the descendants of the 
Kodaga Nayaks, ceasmg to he ruleis of small tciiitoiies, 
descended to the position of landholders, asserting — as 
usual — a strong pi opnetaiy and heieditaiy light, and being 
conciliated by a privilege of paying only half-ievenue 
rates to the de facto sovereign 

Aftei various fortunes, among which war and slaughter 
wore the most common, and after being ovenun by Haidar 
’All and Tipi'i Sultan’s armies, the Cooig state became the 
all}' of the East India Coinpau}’’ Things seemed to promise 
well up to about 18 ii ivlien a chief, named Linga Raja,, 
obtained the government, having oiiginall}’- been appointed 
the guardian of the minor heiress of the former Raja 
After a leign of untold wickedness and ciueltj’- he died in 
1820, and vas succeeded b}’' his son Vna Raja, who was, if 
possible, worse than his father In 1833 these iniquities 
compelled the inteifercnce of the British Government, but 


^ '^Vho^c^er avo ]j.'i\e inv tneo 
oftlio nncienfc Dr.TMdian ‘ind also 
Kolninn tubal lulc, aao liaao tho 
same thing the Kolaiians neaei 
reached inj furthei si ige Tho 
Diaaidian lacos verj cITlj had a 
centrali 7 od goaeinmont, probably 
from the time of thou amalgam i- 
tion asith tho Aiyaii immigrants 


Tho ‘ hombu ’ of Coorg w as the 
‘ n id ’ of Milabar and M'^soic, and 
tho 'paih.i' of Chutij i Nigpui , — a 
union 01 grouj) of a numbei of 
ailliges or othoi fnnilj settle- 
ments, under one chief, ho sat in 
council iMtli tho othei chiefs, 
avhon affaiis concerning tho -whole 
country roquned it 


n h 2 
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all peaceful means having failed, it ^Yas at last necessaiy 
to send a foice The countiy ivas icduced and foiinally 
annexed by pioclamation in IMay 1834. 

§ 3 Piesent Admim strut ion 

Cooig IS diiectly administeied by a Cominissionei, who 
IS also Distnct (Civil) and Sessions Judge He is sub- 
01 dinatc to a Chief Conimissionci, who lesides at Bangalore 
The Resident foi the Native State of Slysore is ei-ofjiao 
the Chief Commissionci 

Cooig is a scheduled district undei Act XIV of 1874, and 
IS subject to the 33 Vie , cap 3 

Tlie civil and ciiininal coin ts weie legulated by Act XXV 
of 1 868 But this Act is now lepcaled Civil juiisdiction 
is piovided foi b}’’ Regulation (33 Vic, cap 3) No 11 of 
1881, amended by Regulation No I of 1885 Ciuninal 
juiisdiction is undei the Ciimmal Pioceduie Code 

The piovincc is dmded into six taluks compiismg 
twenty-foui n6ds The ‘nfid’ consists of a gioup of 
giTimas, 01 hamlets there being no ‘ villages ’ The land- 
giouping lescmbles that of Kanaia and Malab.'u, consisting 
of detached farailj’’ holdings, faims, or *■ waigas,’ with houses 
on them The teiin ^waig.i’ has the same oiigin and 
meaning as m Kiinaia (see page 147, ante) 

Each taluk is in chaigc of a ‘ Subadfii ’ (01 Subedai ac- 
coiding to the local spelhng) Each mid Mias a headman 
called ‘ paipattegdi,’ who in seveial cases exeiciscs both 
civil and ciiminal juiisdiction 

Theie aic also in each n.ld two 01 three leading men 
known as ‘Takkri,’ lepiesenting the old resident families- 

’ In Ttlu siMHi and pnrl " And the> hold coihin lands in 

of Nan) n iipatna tlio ‘nid' is Mihic of their headship, i lohc 
iC2ilacod bj the M3S010 (ofiicnlj hko the ‘a^atan' ofothei paits, and 
giouping of tho ‘liobali ’ Tins term once more suggesting the old 
also md tho Poisian ‘&ubad 11,’ aio Diavidim organiz ition 
iclics of the Mjsoro occupation 
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THE LAND-TENURES 
§ I Local Featu'ies 

; in Malabdi, "wlieie we have noticed a tiaditional 
)f land between the piiestly and the mihtaiy 
IS a tiadition that Cooig was divided between 
^as and their hei editary piicsthood, the Ammd- 
Aftei the accession of the Haleii Edjas, the 
asses, as I said, though ceasing to be i ulers, yet 
to hold land on a moie favourable tenme than 

he census of 1871 it would appear that about 
it only of the population were Cooigs and 76 pei 
adus/ the small lomaindei being Muhammadans 
3 To the privileged tenure of the Goorgs a few 
itemcn have been from time to time admitted^ 
le lower castes, a class of predial slaves formerly 
leihaps representing the conquered aboriginal in- 
they cultivated the lands held by the Cooig 

res along the summit of the Ghats , and it is in 
opei ’ or ‘ inside the barrier ’ that the true Koda- 
nd have then lands ‘ Outside the barnei ’ is the 
la to the north-east, and a narrow strij) below 
he east side, forming Yelu-saviia-shimd, and two 
of the Nanjaidjpatna taluk 

lly in such a country there are narrow wet vallej^s 
Led account will bo found in Rico’s OascKect, \ol 111 pp 233 
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nil filled -with iicc-fields, and tlieie aie woodlands on the 
slopes above, wbicb may oi may not be suitable to tbe cul- 
tivation of vegetables, plantains, oianges, oi coftee On 
these slopes are the ‘ band ’ lands attached to holdings, 
which will piesontly be dosciibed In the outei diiei parts, 
it IS quite possible to laise millet and othei diy ciops on 
the slopes 

§ 3 The Jamma Tenuie 

TJie Kodagns having, as I said, ceased to be a luhng class, 
clung to then land as landloids, with the piivilegc of pay- 
ing to the supiemc lulei onl}' half the full levenue Tins 
tcnuie IS noAV called the ‘jamma’ tenuie The name is 
supposed to be dcnved fiom the Sanskiit ‘jamnam ’=birth , 
pist as was the case with the Malabfu landloid-tenuie But 
this deiivation seems to me doubtful, foi the Sunskiit woid 
janmam means simply ‘bnth,’ but does not include any 
notion of ‘ bn th-iv^r/it ’ oi ‘ inheiitance ’ I cannot help 
thinking it moie likely that the tcim ougmated when the 
jMysoie conquest had made Pcisian terms moio fanuliai , 
and the name is jioihaps some coiiuption of ‘janiin,’ i e 
2;amm = land, oi (possibly) of ‘/imma’ (that vhich is held 
in chaige oi tiust), oi even connected with the tci in jama’ 
or assessment total Howevei this may bo, the ‘jamma’ 
IS now a pi ojnietaiy tenuie distinguished by paying only 
half the oidinaiy assessment, oi R 5 pci 100 battis of waste 
land^ 

Land held on this tenure cannot be sold, moitgaged, or 
alienated in any way, without the sanction of Goveinnient 
The leason of this is that the land cannot be held on this 
tenure except by the piivilegcd classes A sanad is granted 
foi eveiy holding, and a succession fee, ‘ nazaiana kanikc.’ 
IS paid on leceiving the sanad, in thiee 3 eailj’- instalments , 
also a fee called ‘ ghattl-jainma ’ on taking possession 
This IS no doubt a lelic of the quasi-feudal tenuie which 
■was intioduced when the Cooig chiefs had to submit to a 

' Tlio bftlti IS a "Ncij small land nccoimt, t^\cntj fno bnttis = {aeic'' 
lno^smo, ol ■\\lucli 100 aio equal to Seo Aclmmistiaiwn Eeimt, 1872 73, p 
tbioe acics (01 according to another 19 ot seq 
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foieiga Eajd,^ The land is also held on condition of len- 
dering seivice if reqiiued^ 

No remission of revenue can be asked by holdeis of land 
on this tenure 

The land was all divided into faims called ‘waig’ or 
‘waiga/ and each jamma landholdei held one oi moie 
‘ wargas,’ according to the size of the family group 

Previous to Tipii’s invasion, divisions of property and 
separation of famihes were rare , large ‘ house-communions’ 
existed, and it was not uncommon to find thuty-five or 
foifcy gi own-up male lelations, and many families consisting 
of upwards of one-hundied oi even one-hundred-and-twenty 
members, living undei the same roof® Of late years a 
certain amount of internal division of holdings, as a matter 
of arrangement among the famihes, has taken place, but I 
am informed that actual paitition is not ofiiciaUy recognized 
and IS regarded as illegal and improper^ In any case it 
can only be effected if all consent, any one separating 
himself otherwise, is looked on as an outcast by the le- 
maindei, and can claim no shaie of the common stock, but 
must depend on his own resources 

The eldest member (yajman) of the family group is the 
head of the house and holds the ‘sanad,’ and the property 
IS legisteied m his name 

The warg always includes an area of ‘ b^ne ’ land — the 
term will be explained presently — and some low-lying 
banen land on which the cattle graze,’ called 'baiik^/ 


^ It IS obvious to remirk that tins 
fee (kinike) recalls to mmd the 
‘kamm’ of Malabai, -which has 
been suggested to be not oiiginally 
(or reallj^) a moitgage advance, 
but a fee paid in token of feudal 
allegiance bj the holdei of land to 
the supeiioi , though m the course 
of time it came to be treated as a 
mortgage tiansaction 

^ On uhicli account formerly a 
woman could not hold ‘jamma’ 
land It has now been held that 
she can (under inheritance or 
fimily settlement), provided she 
finds an efficient substitute among 


the male members of her family in 
case of service being lequiied 
(Chief Commissionei’sNo 2266-923, 
dated 31st March, 1883 ) 

^ GazeUcer, vol in p 329 It 
would seem that if a part of a 
‘ warga ’ was broken off, it ceased to 
bo held under the piivileged jainuia 
tonuie and could only be held on 
the common 01 sagu tenure 

* It IS said that the Eiiias en- 
couraged division, because it caused 
more land to bo taken up, and also 
discouraged the practice of poh- 
andry 
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besides tbe ‘ bittalu-manddalu’ — a plot of land foi gaiden, 
yaid/cattle-sbedsj &c , attached to eveiy dwelling site 

§ 3 Slaves or Se')fs 

As usual in conqueied countiies all ovei Southern India, 
the ruling classes employed the enslaved ‘aborigmes’ to 
cultivate the jamma lands This of couise was not recog- 
nized by the Biitish Government, and the slaves soon found 
no one could inteifeie with them if they left and went to 
cultivate coffee oi other lands, where profitable wages were 
offeied 

This was the source of much difficulty, smce the jamma 
owneis had no means of cultivating their lands, for they 
could not let or alienate them It was ultimately detei- 
mined that a poition of the holding, not exceeding one- 
fouith, might be sublet on the ‘vdia’ plan (metayer, oi 
paying half pioduce), this tenancy has to be offeied to 
certam classes in oider The limitation is not, howevei, 
enforced in the case of widows, minois, and otheis incapable 
of cultivating land themselves 

New land can be acquued by ‘ Coorgs •’ on the ‘jamma ’ 
tenuie in ceitain eases , e g by conveision of ordinaiy or 
‘s%u^ land into jamma, in the case of the restoiation of 
old abandoned ‘ waigas,’ and on application for conversion 
when theie aie special reasons accepted by the Chief 
Commissioner ^ 

§ 4 The Resit iction on Ahenahon explatned 

The leason foi the restiictions on alienation above alluded 
to, aie thus explained in a note made in 1834 by the Com- 
missionei (Colonel Frasei) After desciibing the lule made 
by Pfrajendia Raja, which entitles every Coorg to as much 
jamma land as he lequues, on condition of the favouiable 
revenue-payment of R 5 foi every 100 battfs, and the fee 
on acquisition, and aftei lemarkingon the cuiious custom of 
giving the Coorg ‘ a handful of soil ’ in token of his owner- 

^ For the details see the Govern- Agricultuial Department), No 
ment of India letter (Eevenue and 970 E, dated 12th October, 1883 
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ship, and taking the same fiom him in case he voluntaiily 
lesigns a holding oi exchanges it foi anothei, the note goes 
on ‘ The piactice of subletting can nevei obtain in this 
countiy If it could, -we should soon have numheis of 
gloat Zammd^is in the distiict A "whole nad might by 
degiees fall into the hands of an individual capitahst fiom 
M}-soie peihaps, oi the distiicts below the ghats , and the 
hghtness of his assessment would enable him to sublet it 
to otheis with peisonal advantage, though without pei- 
sonal caie oi laboui But this is effectually pi evented by 
the usage of the countiy, which decidedly foibids it, and 
the pimciple that obtains of icgaidmg the piopiietaiy light 
to the soil as oiiginally vested in the soveieign^ He 
giants a certain quantity of land to a laijmt at a ceitain 
a.nnual rate, and foi the time divests himself of his piopeity 
But the land has been granted to that particulai individual 
and to no other , it has been lot at a specific late of tax, 
and no othei ^ Let anothei tenant be found theie, paying 
to the actual lessee a highei rate than that fixed by the 
Sukdr, and the lease is ipso facto annulled , the land falls 
agaui into the possession of the soveieign power, and is 
again at its disposal.’ 

§ 5 Sdgu Tenure — Umbali 

The oidinaiy tenuie of the country (i e of all land that 
is not ‘jamma ’) is the ^ sagu ’ , it is an occupant s oi laiyat- 
wari tenure, with no condition of service, and it pays 
levenue at the late of II lo per too battis Remission of 
levenue is allowed for failuie of crops ^ Partition of 
jointly-held sagu land is not objected to The holdei of 
sagu land leceives a sagavali-chitu, oi lease fiom Govern- 
ment, signed by the Subaddr 

' It ^^ould be moie coiTectto s.iy * And subject to a cliim of mili- 
not ‘ originally ’ but in ‘ later times tary sci-vice 

as an assumption lesulting from ^ Theio veie foimeilj’’ two classes 
conquest’ The earlier autlioiities of sagu tenure, wliicli paid at differ- 
both Hindu and Hussalin in arc, as ent rates This is still kept up 
I ha\e shown in vol i Chap IV, but transfers fiom one class to 
distinctly against the general right another do not now take place 
of the sovereign to occujnecl or It is not necessary to go into details 
cultivated land on the subject 
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Certain laij’^ati lands ■were, in tlie R^jd’s time, allowed a 
light assessment foi ceitain services peiformod, and these 
aie distinguished as ‘umbali’ lands 

A somewhat dilfeient s3?stem of tenure long pievailed in 
the Ydlu-savua-shi'me countrj’' at the foot of the ghdts 
Heie the village patels managed the revenue, each village 
being faimed to them But this pioved oppressive and m- 
convenient, and in 1801 the Baja ordered the lands in the 
taluk to be measuied just the same as the land within the 
Cooig bariieis , consequently, the holdings became raij^at- 
war, and a ‘ beilz,’ 01 account of the lates assessed on each 
field, was made out, and is still maintained 

^ 6 Bane Lcmds 

It has aheady been mentioned that with eveiy holding 
of jamma land (and the same is tiue also of sagu land) in 
Cooig piopei,the holder acquires the use of an appurtenant 
plot of ‘ band ’ land — that is, a plot of forest land vaiying 
(and not alwaj’-s according to the size of the piincipal hold- 
ing) fiom 4 01 5 to 300 acres It is now, by rule, hmited 
to double the area of the principal holding The band is 
located on the slopes above the valley wheie the iice- 
cultivation is, 01 somewhere near it, and it is destined to 
supply the wa? ^f-holdei with giazing, timber, firewood, and 
above all with bamboos, blanches, and herbage, which he 
burns on the aice-fields to give ash-manure to the soil 
But the produce must be stiictly used foi the supply of the 
agricultural domestic wants of the holder , and if timbei, 
&c , IS sold, the tenure is infiinged, and Government has a 
light to demand seignorage on the wood Sandal-wood 
tiees found in bdnd land aie alwaj^s leseived as the pro- 
perty of Government 

In the jamma tenure, as the blind is included in the 
sanad, it is virtually a pait of the property In the sagu 
tenure there is no sanad , but the attached area of band 
must be held and used subject to the same conditions 
Undei these ciicumstances, the band cannot be regarded 
as actually the property of the tenuie-h older, noi, on the 
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othei hand, as land at the disposal of Government It is 
rathei land -which is held as an appendage to a waig oi 
estate, or to a sagu holding, in a sort of tiust, or on condi- 
tion foi a ceitain use ^ 

Had the hand so lemamed, there -would be nothing moie 
to be said about it In old days, in Gential Cooig at any 
late, no one -wanted to cut trees foi sale, foi they had no 
maiket value , no one cultivated the band, beyond laising 
a few oiange oi plantain-tiees, oi ploughing up paits where 
it was possible to raise a little dry cultivation which was 
not thought worthy of notice , hence the band, as an ap- 
pendage, did not subject the holding to any further revenue- 
assessment But in time the land became more valuable, 
and people began to sell the trees, oi what is more, to cul- 
tivate coffee So long as this was done without general 
clearing, it did little harm , but in time, as laigei clearances 
weie made, the utihty and natural purpose of the bane weie 
threatened, and moieovei the people soon attempted to 
alienate the land itsell, sellmg oi leasmg it to coffee- 
planteis , and ivhen this was found profitable, fictitious 
‘ waigs ’ were imagmed and band applied for under that 
pretence, and then used for coffee-planting 

The question of preventing these abuses soon arose, and 
‘bdnd’ lules aie now in foice^ as regards assessment It 
has for some years been allowed, as a concession, to culti- 
vate coffee on ten acres in the band without charge , and m 
1875 a further concession was made to ‘jamma’ band, so 


1 The officnl definition is this — 
‘ B me IS foiest land granted for 
the service of the -waig or holding 
of 1 ice-fields to -svhich it is allotted, 
to be hold, fiee of revenue, foi 
grazing, leaf manuie, fiiewood, and 
lor timbei required in the avarg ’ 

It Mill ho observed that this plan 
of allotting an area of wood- 
land to support the nce-cultivation 
is found in Kanaar and Malabar 
(kunibaki and parambi) and also 
in other paits — e g in Bombay (the 
‘vvaikas’ numbeis of the Konkan, 
and the r ib lands elsewheie) and 
in Chutiya Nagpui in S W Bengal 


It maiks a soi-t of natural stage in 
the progress of tillage fiom shifting 
cultiv ation by burning the forest, to 
permanent agricultuie, the use of 
ash-manuie is still considered 
iiecessaiy Artificial manure is 
not av ailahle, and the dung of oxen 
IS not used, it is dried for fuel, ev en 
where wood is abundant, beciuse 
of its slow burning and smouldei- 
uig 

- Vide Chief Commissioner’s No 
960-328, dated 21st May, 1886, 
and No 1293-328, dated 15th July, 
1886 
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that coffee might lie cultivated even in excess of ten acies, 
piOTided that the hushes weie planted under the natural 
forest without lemoving the large tiees All cultivation in 
excess of this is assessed ^ 

§ 7 Forest Gulhvation 

'Kumii’ cultivation (see Vol Ip ii6) was extensively- 
practised in foimei days in the foiests on the slopes of the 
western ghats, and in the foiests of the south It was foi 
a time piohibited, but has again been allowed to a limited 
extent, and under piopei conditions, in favoui of ceitain 
jungle families who aie accustomed to this mode of cultiva- 
tion^ 

Caidamom cultivation — by piotection of the seedlmgs 
which spiing up spontaneously when small dealings aie 
made in the eveigieen forest — ^is also piactised 

§ 8 Royal Faoms or ' Panmy a' 

As a cuiious lelic of the distinctively Dra vidian institu- 
tions of Cooig, I should mention that the Kaja not only 
took levenue fiom the demesne or teiiitoiy diiectly undei 
his own lule — as distinct fiom that held by his chiefs — 
but also had special allotments of land ( = the majh-has of 
South-Westein Bengal) These weie called ‘ panniya,’ and 
consisted of faims and estates, scatteied ovei the domain, 
the pioduce of which went entirely to the king In some 
cases the lands were cultivated by metayei tenants, but 
oidinaiily by a laige body of slaves The faims weie ex- 
ceedingly well caied foi and highly cultivated® 

The slave question gave use to some difficulty on the 
annexation of the province, but it was ultimately settled 

‘ Bine IS not (by that name) Apiil, i886 Tho concession is con- 
allotted to lioldings in thenoi them fined to the Kaiihd village, and the 
taluk (Yelu sa\ira shim6', nor in hnutisto eachcultivatoi to ‘kumri’ 
the ‘ hobalis ’ below ghat on the ten acies in the yeai bj^ written 
east, but smaller areas of foiest oideis of the parpattagii 
called ‘ tharan ’ (or karao ’) and - Gazetteer, vol in p 319 Tho 
‘ hankal ’ ijre given out Eaj i generally took care to secure 

“ See tho lules in Chief Com- the best lands 
missioner’s No 659-44, dated 15th 
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The farms themselves (which became the pioperty of the 
State) weie divided into the usual ‘waigd,’ and weie dis- 
posed of like any othei land held in sagu tenure 

§ 9 Coffee-Land and ‘Waste-Land’ Tenuie 

Theie is oi was, besides the timber oi 'high’ foiest on 
the hill crests, and the bane lands on the lower slopes 
adjoming the valleys, a veiy laige area of jungle oi ' waste ’ 
Much of this IS suited to the cultivation of coffee Wheie 
this waste is foiest land (foi coffee cultivation) it is applied 
foi undei ‘ Waste-land Rules ’ Wheie it is ordinaiy 
measured land that happens to be available, it is (whethei 
taken up for diy oi foi wet cultivation) held on the 
ordinary sagu tenure, but with a certain graduated scale 
of assessment, to encouiage the cultivator and help him 
ovei the initial expense of clearing and establishing fields 
When waste was taken up for coffee cultivation, it was for- 
meily held levenue-fiee, but the produce was liable to an 
export duty (halat) of four annas per maund of twenty- 
eight pounds, 01 one rupee pei cwt, of clean coffee In 
October, 1863, this duty was abolished and a uniform 
assessment of from one to two rupees per acre^ for the 
whole area, was introduced from ist May, 1864 The 
rules for the lease of waste lands were issued by Notifica- 
tion No 5 (Bangalore, 3rd June, 1884) 

The available waste does not include Reserved, 1 e State 
foiest-lands, noi does it include tracts set apart for village 
use Villages have often assigned to them certain tracts 
locally known as 'pafsaii’ 01 giazing-land, and 'urudve’ 
01 village foiest, for the supply (free) of local wants in fuel, 
small wood, and giazmg 

^ Eor tlie first four years assess- ground, as-\\ell as in De\arakadus 
ment is not levied, then fiom five afterwaids desciibed To cheek 
to twelve years R i, and after that this practice, ‘ if the Commissionei 
R2 {Admimslraiion Repoit, 1872-73, thinks it necessary ’ to compel the 
§ 32^ oceupiei to abandon the land, he is 

- Theie has been a good deal of authoiized to impose piohibitorv 
con espondenco about the pi evalent assessment "without limit, in pre 
piactiee of staiting unauthoiized feience to acting upon the foimei 
cultivation (chiefly coffee) in lands rules for exaction of penalties or 
allotted as village forest 01 giazing sale of land by auction Wheie 
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‘Unallotted waste-land in Cooig is Government land, 
and the tiees that giow upon it belong to Goveinment 
E.aij'ats can only cut timbei on such land foi then own use 
when peimitted to do so by long-standing custom oi by 
expiess rules ^ ’ 

Sandal- wood tiees (wherevei giown) aie by ancient un- 
doubted custom ‘ Royal ’ tiees, oi in other words, State 
propel ty^, and wheie a laiyat holds his land, it is ‘subject 
to the servitude of the light of Government to the sandal- 
wood trees’ In land sold undei the Waste-land Rules 
(1884), the rules about sandal- wood aie special and must 
be referred to 

Teak is also a ‘Roj^al’ tree, wheievci grown, but there 
is no objection to its being ‘ledeemod’ by the landholder 
No claim is made to tamaimd tiees 01 othei minoi produce 
on private lands ^ 

§ TO Saaed Groves 

Besides the many gioves set apart m each ‘ nad ’ for some 
object of worship, there are sacred woods called Devaia- 
kddu, which are supeistitiously leseived as the abodes 01 
hunting-grounds of deified heioic ancestors Of late years, 
however, the feeling of leveience has given way to the love 
of profit, and the groves have been suiTeptitiously culti- 
vated with coffee It became necessary, after malang sur- 
veys, to issue rules under which cultivation has been ordered 
to cease (in 1S87), and these groves aie absolutelj’’ reserved 
under Goveinment care 

§ II Jodi Lands. 

Certain lands are held by giant of the soil on a fixed 
revenue, called jodi In other words, the land is not abso- 


the piolubitoiy •’ssessment is im- 
posed, tlio pi ICO of the land must 
not be exacted, but the puce of 
tiees felled can bo lecoveied sum- 
marily (Chief Commissionei ’s No. 
1918-3386, dated 25th Octoboi, 
1886 Foi formei rules see No 
1377-563, dated i8th Octobei, 


I882^ 

' Chief Commissionei ’s No 1014- 
129, dated 5th Novembei, 1880 
^ Chief Commissionei ’s No 920- 
L M 219, dated lotli October, 
1884 

® See Chief Commissionei ’s No 
891-306, dated 12th May, 1886 
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lutely levenue-fiee, but partly so, oi on half-assessment 
Such lands aie held bj'' the patels oi heads of famihes, in 
Y^u-savna-shlme (lesemblmg the ‘watan’ of Western 
India) and by leligious institutions all ovei Coorg The 
tenuie so fai lesembles the jamma tenuie that it pays the 
same late (K 5 per 100 battis) 



CHAPTER III 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 
§ I. Survey and Settlement 

The land-1 evenue Settlement is viitually peimanent 
The assessment is still, m fact, that intioduced by Linga 
Raja in 1812, when a caieful legistei was piepaied of all 
levenue-assessed lands in Cooig piopei Rice-land only 
was assessed , such othei cultivation as was possible on the 
slopes was fiee, 01 subject only to ceitain offeiings of the 
pioduce It was supposed that one-tenth of the iice-pio- 
duce was the standaid Government shaie Theie had been 
a prioi Settlement effected by Ddda Vhaj in 1806, but this 
was limited to the Ydlu-saviia-shfmd taluk and two ‘ho- 
balis’ of the Nanjaiajpatna taluk, below the (moimtain) 
baiiieis These ‘shist’ accounts (as they weie called) give 
the paidiculais of eveiy ‘waiga’ 01 holding, and of the 
jiosition of lands attached to each, whethei band, baiike, 
01 hittalmanddalu Within the last twenty yeais a topo- 
graphical suivey, which included the coffee estates and 
leseived foiests, but not the levcnue-assessed lands, has 
been earned out A levenue-suivey of the piovince has 
lecently been decided on, but this it is undeistood, will 
not be accompanied by a fiesh Settlement so as to distuib 
the old lates of assessment 

The jamrna tenuie is obviously a giant undei sanad, 
and the assessment, at half the sas:u late on wet cultiva- 
tion, IS theiefoie absolute 

Theie has been no declaiation that the sagu assessment 
wiR nevei be laised, but the rates of the old shist accounts 
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aie maintamedj and I have not heard of any suggestion foi 
their 1 e-assessment 

§ a Other Tare^ on Land 

Besides the levenuejall 1 ice-lands pay a cess called dhuli- 
hatta, and theie is a house-tax (muhtarafa) , and theie foi- 
merly -was a tax levied to covei the State expenses of a 
festival (called button) at the beginning of the monsoon 
This IS abolished 

The dhuli-batta is cmious it indicates the ‘ dust of the 
threshing-floor’ — the lefuse paddy ■which was accepted a'i 
a voluntary ofei mg by the first Haldn Chief, when wanly 
assuming the dommion over Cooig Of course in due time 
it became a legulai tax, and no refuse paddy In 1868-69 
it was commuted into a money-payment 

A plough-tax is also levied to pay for the cost of educa- 
tion It is levied both on jamma and sagu lands, being 
four annas per plough on jamma and three annas on sagu 
holdings 

The revenue is payable by certain instalments according 
to class of land Rice- and ragi- (millet) land pays by 
four instalments (m Febiuaiy, March, April, and May), 
cofiee-lands the same, unless the produce is exported to 
England, when payment in one instalment, before 31 d May, 
is allowed Cardamom-land pays in February 

Land on which an early cereal crop (called the Vaisakha 
Cl op) IS reaped, pays in four instalments (from September 
to December ^) 

Remission of revenue is not allowed except on sanction 
of the Chief Commissioner , not on the ground of failure of 
a Cl op, but of real poverty and inability to pay For any 
single crop-failuie it is borne in mind that the assessment 
IS far from heavy and was fixed on the average of good 
and bad years so as to allow for occasional bad seasons ^ 

* See Chief Commissionei’s No ” Chief Commissioner’s older as 
1212-498, dated 22nd Septembci, above, 1882 
1882 
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§ 3 Revenue Procedure 

The levenue piocedure is guided by ‘ The Cooig Revenue 
Regulation’ (I) of 1889 ^ This is chiefly conceined with 
detailed piovisions legaiding the lecoveiy of aiieais^hy 
distiaint and sale of moveable pioperty, 01 by attachment 
and management of any land 01 othei immoveable propeity 
of the defaultcis, 01 by its sale 

63 The Civil Couits have no juiisdiction in any question as 
to the late of land-ievenue 01 amount of assessment , but 
lediess may be had in the Civil Court by peisons deemmg 
themselves aggneved by any proceedings iindei the Regu- 
lation, such suit being bi ought within six months fiom the 
time at which the cause of action aiose 
.^(c 64 Tlie paipattegdis 01 levenue ofHceis of nads have to 
inspect the lands and the cultivation in the niid This 
inspection is followed by that of the subedar of the taluk, 
and finally the Commissioncj conducts the ‘jamabandi ’ 01 
annual settlement by which is deteimined what land has 
been held and what levenue is to be paid, foi the year 
The 'village ’ officers aie the lesult of the aggiegation of 
xvcLigs 01 holdings into ‘giamam,’oi something analogous 
to villages, foi puicly Government puiposes The headman 
and accountant ovei such groups aie now to be found as 
elsewheie The pdtel 01 headman receives a sanad, speci- 
fying his duties, which, as usual, aio not only confined to 
levenue matteis, but extend to lepressing ciime, watching 
suspicious chaiacteis, and so forth He is lemuneiated by 
a peicentage on the collections, 01 paitly by that and an 
unofficial jodi oi umbali (revenue-free) holding 

' Repealing Eeg III of 1880 other &iuu paj ible to Goioinmont 

- Rovenuo is 111 nrieir lAlion any 111 accoidinco witli Iw, contract or 
‘ List ’ or in&t ilment is not paid on local us igo in lespect of the occup 
the date fixed By definition ancj of land or tho supplj of watci 
( ‘ 1 (n enue ’) includes ‘ laiid-i oi enuo, to it foi in igation ’ 
cesses and inulitarafa, and c\ei’j 
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Part VI— BURMA 

(With 1 noto on the Andaimn I‘>lands' 


Chapter I The Gener-ve Features or the Province 

II The Land-Tekures 

„ III The LAxn-REvrNUE Settlejient 

, IV The Land-Revenue OmciALS and Revenue 

Busini ss 

,, V Upper Burma 

,, VI Tiir And ASIAN and Nicobar Islands 

CHAPTER I 

THE GENERAL FEATURES OF THE PROVINCE 
§ I Division of the Subject 

This piovmce consists of two parts which must at pie- 
sent he distinguished. ‘Lowei Buima/ which has been 
undei British lule, part of it since 1824, and the rest since 
1852 (see Vol I p 48), IS undei the genoial Indian Statute 
LaWj including the several Acts (e g Act II of 1876 re- 
lating to Land) which have special apphcation to Burma 
‘ Uppei Buima,’ divided at piesent into seventeen districts 
(with a number of feudatory States under pohtical control 
only, and knovui as the Shdn States), was formally annexed 
in 1886, and is not subject to the Indian Statute Law, but 
is governed by Regulations under the Statute 33 Vict 
Cap 3 

It will be convement then to keep the two apart in our 
study, and the first four chapters deal only with Lower 

112 
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Buima — ^wliich used to be called 'British Burma/ as dis- 
tinguished from the northern countiy then undei native 
lule 

When all relating to Lower Buima is disposed of, a 
sepaiate Chaptei (V) will give the outline of the Land 
Eevenue administiation followed in Uppei Buima The 
system deseiibed is not of couise a final one , vaiious 
featuies will in time disappeai, and especially a legulai 
land-1 evenue will take the place of the special taxes still 
maintained But a sketch of the present sj^stem will not be 
unprofitable as showing how administiation is made pro- 
gressive, and how local customs and the old habits of the 
people are lespeeted, while cautiously and giadually aiming 
at a better and moie uniform system in the future 

§ a Physical Divisions of Lower Burma — Ai rahan 

Looking at the piovince as it came undei Biitish lule 
aftei the wai of 185a, theie weie ceitam divisions dis- 
tinguished locally as ‘ piovmces ’ and though these are not 
now made use of foi admimstiative puiposes — the Civil 
Divisions having been diffeiently aiiangcd — ^they are geo- 
graphically convenient, and a biief notice of them will 
serve to give a geneial idea of the sort of countiy to which 
the Kevenue law applies 

The piovince on the n 01th- west was called 'Aiiakan^’ 
It lies all along the coast, extending as fai as Chittagong, 
while inland it is separated fiom the lest of Burma by 
a long and bioad lange of hills The Hill poition of 
Aiaakan is excluded fiom the legulai 1 evenue law it is 
occupied by tubes who adopt the piactice of shifting 
cultivation, (all eady alluded to, and fuithei desciibed in the 
sequel), which, thi oughout Burma is called ' toung-ya ^ ’ In 

* Nearly all thebe names aie have been officially adopted 
conventional oi Anglicized they - ‘Yi’ means a gaiden or cleai- 
have often but little resemblance to mg, ‘toung =hill — sothattheteim 
the Buimese words, vhieh it is implies cultivation in the lulls, 
impossible to give, as I have no wheio indeed this form of agiicul- 
9} stem of tianslitoration , even if ture is chiefly if not e\clusively 
I had, tho leal names would not be found 
very useful, as the Anglicized foi ms 
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the level country neai the coast, the cultivation consists of 
lice, and there aie mango gardens or oichaids, as well as 
palm-gioves , heie the regular Eevenue-law prevails 

§ 3. Pegu 

Beyond Airakan, and occupying the central portion of 
the mainland, is the province called Pegu, extending 
north as far as the old frontier line, and eastwards across 
the Pegu ‘ Yoma’ — the ‘backbone,’ or central range of hills, 
so as to include the valley of the Sittang on the other side 
of the Pegu Yoma 

The province so defined exhibits a succession of the same 
features Descending from the slopes of the Anakan Yoma, 
we come to the broad valley of the Irrawaddy with its fauly 
populous villages and its permanent cultivation, which 
almost entirely consists of rice Wheat and bailey are quite 
unknown, and bread consequently, m any form, is not an 
article of common consumption This valley is again closed 
in by a lowei central mountain range called the Pegu Yoma, 
where again we find shifting toungy^ cultivation, and in 
part of it, at least, Karen tubes This Yoma is the site 
of a number of valuable teak forests Then, again, still 
going east, we have another valley, but far nai rower 
than the Irrawaddy valley — ^that of the Sittang , followed 
again by a wider and much higher range of hills, also full 
of forests and toungyd cultivation, till once more we descend 
into the valley of the Salween The iivei here, for a part 
of its course, forms the outoi boundary of Burma The hills 
beyond, rich in teak, are in foreign territory 

§ 4 Tenasserim 

The Tenasserim province (including the tiact called 
Martaban to the north of the Amherst district) is a long 
narrow strip of country forming an appendage to the south- 
east of the Burmese mainland, as Aiiakan forms a similar 
projection to the north-west Extending along the coast 
line as fai as Meigui, and including the group of islands 
known as the Meigui Archipelago, it overlooks the Bay of 
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Bengal along its whole length , the hne of Andaman and 
Nicobai islands here forms a soit of outwork oi baiiiei be- 
tween the coast and the open bay The countiy is some- 
what unhealthy, especially to the south it is hilly and 
coveied with moie oi less tiopical jungle Neaily all but 
the level alluvial iice land on the coast, if inhabited at all, 
is cultivated by ‘ ya ’ clearings 

Thus we have, for the theatie of oui levenue system, 
a country presenting alternate hill ranges in which Karen 
tubes have then shifting homes and temporary clearings, 
and rich alluvial valleys where the dense jungle has gra- 
dually been cleaied away, and village cultivation has been 
established permanently, each bttle group of houses, 
usually placed on the bank of some iivei oi cieek, will 
be seen surrounded with a wide expanse of green iice fields, 
and occasionally diversified by groves of palm, orchards of 
fruit trees, and vegetable gardens^ 

§ 5 Pi esent Civil Divisions 

The present division into Commissioner ships foi Eevenue 
and Administrative control is somewhat difierent from the 
old provincial division On the constitution of the pro- 
vince as a separate administration m 1862, three civil 
divisions were considered sufficient, under the Commis- 
sioners of Aiiakan, Pegu, and Tenasseiim respectively 
The first controlled the Aiaakan districts, the second all 
the valley of the Irrawaddy and a part of the Sittang 
valley beyond, and the third had the lest of the province, 

’The principal cultnation m again passed over it, and the hole 
Loirei Burma is rice, which is process lepeated seveial times 
either sown broadcast oi tians The ploughing season lasts sixtj 
planted, the latter giving, it is said, dajs, and they work six hours a 
the fullest ciop The soil is day, so that a buftilo plough can 
ploughed when first saturated by work fifteen, and a bullock plough 
rain , though ploughing is rathei ten acres On the laterito undu- 
an inappropiiate teim The plough lations, sesamum, millets, and 
IS a beam •nitli a few stout spikes 01 pulses aie occasionally groun also 
teeth, Mhicli scratch and do not cotton, tobacco, and sugaicane In 
01 erturn the soil , it is taken across gardens wo haie the cocoa-palm 
and across the field in difteient betel leaf plant, mango, lack, 
dnections, and young buffaloes plantains, and pineapples, and 
are turned into the field to further north the eustaid apple 
knead the soil the plough is {Annona species), which may bo 
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VIZ the Sittang vallej'- extending as fai noith as the then 
fiontiei distnct of Tounghoo, and down to the coast dis- 
tiicts of Amheistj Tavoy, and Meigui Now theie aie foni 
divisions (see the Table m Vol I Chap II) The Aiiakan 
division includes the same distiicts as befoie (the Hill 
Tiacts, Kyoukphyu, Sandoway, and Akyab) The distiicts 
west of the Iirawaddy iivei (Bassein, Thoungw^, Henzada, 
and Thayetmyo) foim the Commissioneiship of Iiiawaddy 
those to the east (Piome, Thaiiawady, Hanthawaddy, Ran- 
goon, and Pegu) aie undei the Commissionei of Pegu The 
Tenasseiim Commissioneiship still includes Toungoo and 
Shwegyin, as well as the coast distiicts to the South- 
East 

§ 6 The System of Revenue AdunnisU ation 

The notification of 31st January, 1862, which united the 
Piovinces of Lowei Buima into one Chief Commissionei- 
ship, states that they aie aU ‘non-iegulation ’ piovinces, 
and that then ‘revenue system is in piinciple essentially 
the same It is founded on the system which pi evaded 
under the Buima Government, and the modifications 
adopted in each piovince fiom time to time since it came 
undei Biitish lule, aie due less to any vaiiety in the condi- 
tions of the three piovinces ^ than to the differing views 
of the authoiities by whom they have been successively 
administeied ’ 

§ 7 The Land Revenue Act 

The Land Law of Lowei Buima is Act II of 1876 and the 
lules made under it^ 

The ‘Hill Distiict’ of Arrakan is not under the Act 


&een on terraces near Prome, fling- 
ing the banks of the Iirwaddy 
{Hanthaxcaddy S f? , p 23 (1881-82), 
Bassem Beport, 1879 80, p 2 ) 

‘10, (i) Aiaakan (2') Pegu, (3) 
the Maitaban and Temssenm 
Provinces taken as one, as they 
i^eie (and are still), under one 
Commissioner 

^ The Act av as declared to come 
into force on ist Pebiuai-y, 1879, by 
a notification in the Bx dish Burma 


Gazette of that date For the Rules 
see Notification No 23, dated 22nd 
April, 1886, and subsequent slight 
amendments 

^ The Aiiakan hills aie entiiely 
governed byEegulationsVIIIof 1874 
(as amended by V of 1876) and 
IX of 1874, issued under the 33 
Vict , Cap 3 One of these provides 
for the administration of civil 
justice , the others called the 
‘ District Laivs Regulation,* declares 
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and the ‘ Karen hills ’ sub-division of the Tounghoo distiict 
has been also exempted by notification ^ 


■vvhafc Acts, Ac , aie an foice, and 
disiaoses of the subject of land 
levenue in two sections The 
levenue system is therefoio easily 
explained Measured land in the 
plains (^nce, gaiden, and palm 
glove) pays a late from one rupee 
down to eight annas an acre, ac- 
coiding to the Deputy pei Com- 


missioner’s assessment , ‘ toungy.t ’ 
piys one lupee per famUii , one 
lupee IS also levied pei family on 
all ivlio haae paid either tiibute 01 
capitation tax, and the latter is 
abolished accordinglj' 

* No II, dated ist Februarj, 
1879 



CHAPTEE II 


THB LAND-TENURES 


§ I General Idea of Right in Land 

It -will be most convenient to leveise the oidei in which 
I have hitheito desciibed the levenue system of the pio- 
vincesj and to describe, first, the way m which land is held 
This subject is dealt with fiist in the Act, so that I am 
followang the legal older In pursuing this study we shall 
find no duect paiallel to the case of land-tenures m India ^ 

It IS probable that in Burma the popular feelmg oi custom 
legarding piopiietary right, as is so commonly the case in 
jungle countries, is connected with the fact of first clear- 
ance and subsequent occupation The labour of clearing 
the fertile but densely overgrown land is so great, that the 
undertaking of the task fixes in the popular mind the 
feeling that permanent possession of the land is its natural 
result At first, no doubt, when the several tribes of the 
Burmese and Talaing nations had settled in the Iiiawaddy 
Valley, they lived in a state of society very similar to that 
stiU shown by the hill tribes Cultivation was begun by 
the clearance of the forest by burning But with settle- 
ments on the level alluvium of the great valleys there is 
this impoi-tant difference the land once prepared, the con- 
tinuous cultivation of rice is possible, and therefore there is 
no occasion to abandon the spot after a crop has been taken 


I am indebted to Mi G D 
Burgess foi a pamphlet by General 
Sir A Pliayre (Rangoon, 1865, now 
scarce and out of punt) called ‘A 
few Words on the Tenure and Dis- 


tribution of Landed Property in 
Burma,’ and a Minute by the same 
author on the Land Assessment 
1 ecommended for the Province of 
Pegu, dated June, 1858 
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off and seek a new cleaiance, as is the case with the toungya 
cultivation to be desciibed piesently The hand-hoe used 
in the hill dealings necessarily gave way to the pecuhai 
method of ploughing and working up the mud, requiied foi 
lice cultivation, and permanent fields weie thus established 
The right which custom lecogmzed m the man who fiist 
cleaied the jungle, was natuially fuither stiengthened when 
he continued to cultivate the same field Among the tribes 
(Kaiens and otheis) who still piactise shiftmg cultivation 
in the hills, the idea of light to the land is confined to the 
field as long as it lasts But in some parts at least, theie is 
a system practised by Karen tubes undei which the loving 
cultivation is lestricted to a limited and well-known ti act of 
country here probably theie was always some geneial 
but indefinite feehng of tubal piopeity in the pai*ticulai 
area occupied^ It is poitioned out according to esta- 
blished custom, the plots cultivated by toungya, being cut 
and cleared in a known customary lotation 
It can hardly be doubted that the idea of piopnetaiy 
light in land has long existed in Buima, and it is de- 
pendent on the fact of clearing the jungle 

The light of the soveieign to a tithe of the pioduee, is 
also lecognized Geneial Pha3ue mforms us, on the au- 
thority of the Dhammathdt, oi laws of Manu (a work which 
has nothing to do with the Hindu Institutes of Manu), that 
the people oiiginally agieed to confei on then elected kmg 
a share of the produce So that in Buima the Government 
revenue is dependent on the same piinciple as in India, 
namely, that the king has a light to a shaie in the produce 
of all cultivated land ^ 

^ And tliougli tlie law in geneial propeity •nliicli has an ownei is 
does not recognise any right in the called the piopertj of the king, yet 
land to he acquiied by toungy i cut ho has no right to take all Rice 
ting, still the Rules (^61-76) enable fields, plantations, canals, ichatew 
allotments to he made in such is made foi i»oduced) hy man he 

cases has a right to ’ (Quoted by' General 

‘ But the king, who is master, Sir A Phay're from the 6th book of 
must abide by the ten laws for the the Code ) 
guidance of lungs, and although 
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§ 2 The Biorinese Vzllage 

The villages consist of groups of independent holdings 
and aie called ‘kwin’^ 

The kwin has been, as we shall see presently, adopted as 
the unit of revenue assessment 

The land-holdings in a kwin may, indeed, be connected 
in some way, because the Buimese law of inheiitance gives 
use (like that of India) to a joint succession Not only the 
sons, but the widow and daughters are entitled to shares , 
and thus holdings become grouped Besides this, peisons 
undei talcing agiicultuial clearings mutually settle together 
in more 01 less connected groups, being often bound by 
relationship, 01 associating together for mutual protection 
and society , it is said that in many places the feeling of 
the Buimese village is decidedly ‘ clannish ’ ^ But the 
natural circumstances of relationship and coshaiing are 
the only bond In Lower Burma there is no joint liability 
for the revenue as in villages in Upper India® 

In jointly-owned lands, actual division often does not 
take place for some yeais after the death of the common 
ancestor In some cases one of the shareholders buys out 
the interest of the rest , in others the undivided holding is 
worked m turns by the different members of the joint 
family, 01 one of them woiks the whole for a senes of 
years, paying lent to the othei co-shaieis The number of 


' Sometimes written ‘Kweng’ 
or ‘ queng ’ I "ira infoimed that 
the word literally means a plain oi 
leiel place showing the idea of 
permanent occupation in the plain, 
as distinct fiom the temporary use 
of lull land ‘ Inhabited tracts,’ 
saj s Sir A Phayie, ‘ veie found to 
contain natuial or aaell-marhed 
divisions of country, recognized by 
the inhabitants, generally having 
distinctive names, and called by 
them “ havin’’ These ti acts veie 
geneiallj of convenient size, bound- 
ed by sti earns oi other general 
objects, and sufficiently homoge- 
neous in their soils to be fit and 
comenient “ iing-fences” avithin 


which a sepal ate i ate of lent or tax 
might be taken ’ 

“ For some cuiious customs re- 
gaiding the position of fields, and 
the dislike to liaa mg a field between 
two owned by close relations, or 
one suiioundedbyanothei holding, 
and so foith, see the Bassein S B , 
1880-81, p 5 

^ In some parts the attempt was 
made to intioduce a lump assess- 
- ment foi a whole village or gioup 
of holdings, avitli a common re- 
sponsibility for the whole , but the 
attempt failed and was abandoned 
(Directions foi Settlement Officeis, 
Emma, p i Eevised Edition of 

1885) 
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holdings jointly enjoyed is, howevei, comparatively small, 
and aftei four oi five yeais division usually takes place or 
the shaieis sell to one of then numboi 

It IS the common piactice amongst cultivatois to dispose 
of then piopeity hefoie death, the landed property being 
given between one oi more childien according to its aiea, 
and the moveable estate bemg divided among the others 
Theie is a feeling in Burma against the permanent ahen- 
ation of land , and mortgages, though worded so as to implj’- 
that redemption is not to be claimed, have been, even aftei 
many years, redeemed and given back to the original family 

§ 3 Tenants. 

The landholding classes do not always cultivate the land 
themselves the idea of lentmg land is familiar since Bur- 
mese times Ten pci cent of the produce the Govern- 
ment revenue was the customary late The produce was 
divided on the thieshmg-fiooi The tenant thus got paid 
according to the actual ciop, and obtained relief when it 
V as diminished bj’’ flood oi othci accident The system is 
still common in the pooiei oi more remote paits , but near 
large towns, where the soil is rich and cultivation well 
developed, a rent is fixed in advance and has to be paid 
whether there is a full crop oi not Such a rent will 
lepresent one-tenth, oi in some cases one-fourth, oi one- 
fifth of the pioduce Bent is also commonly paid in money, . 
01 IS arranged so that the tenant pays a pioportion (equal- 
ling the Goveinment land revenue) in money and the rest 
in kind 

§ 4 No Tq ibal Allotments 

In these customs of landholding, at least in the plains 
where permanent iico cultivation is practised, we do not 
observe anything like village colonization and settlement 
by famihes of a tube, or the allotment of the whole area in 
certam shares to that tube, such as we have seen in parts 
of India 
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§ 5 Modern Origin of most Tenmes 

Title to land oiigmating, as I desciibed, in mere occu- 
pancy by clearing, and then descending by inheritance oi 
tiansfei, the origin of most holdings is lecent and very 
simple In oui own times a gieat deal of land has been 
simply ‘ occupied ’ A lease or a giant may have been 
given, allowing the land to be held levenue-fiee foi a term 
of yeais to encouiage and help the settler, oi it may have 
been held on yearly tenure, oi by some verbal pei mission of 
the local revenue official Still moie land has been cleared 
and ploughed np without any foimal permission from any 
one In any case, the holding only extended to what was 
actually granted or occupied 

§ 6 The Right to Waste Land 

There is always a tendency, in Oriental countiies, when 
a Government is established by conquest, foi the Rulei to 
claim the ownership of the soil generally This, however, 
is a sort of supremacy which does not ordinarily override 
the customary right of those who have occupied definite 
tracts — especially those peimanently cultivated hence the 
State light in the soil takes piactical effect chiefly as 
regards the waste or unoccupied land Indeed the State 
ownership of the unoccupied waste, and the light of the 
Buler to make giants, or otherwise to leseive it for special 
uses, has never been questioned 

Instances aie, mdeed, not wanting where the kmg has 
violently taken possession of occupied land , but such an act 
is looked upon as an aibitiary exeicise of power, and the 
extract from the Buddhist law abeady quoted in a note 
shows this to be the case in Burma ^ 

The waste, though belonging to the State, was very little 
caied foi The modern uses — such as creating State forests 
01 granting estates foi tea and cinchona plantation were 

1 Seo Diiections to Settlement nnd General Phayre states (Mimite, 
Officers, § 42 ‘ Endei the Native p 7) that the “right of subjects to 

Government the Sovereign avas le- land is alwajs suhoidinate to the 
gaided as thepiopiietoi of the land, leservation of Government light 
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unknown It seems to have keen lecognized that anybody 
might take possession of a piece of -waste adjoinmg his 
holding and cleai it, and so acquiio the customaiy title, — 
and the kmg -was piobably only too glad to see this done, 
since his riGrht to a levenue fiom the land then aiose But 

O 

side by side with this piactice, lemained the light of the 
king to make gifts out of the waste, and of his officers to 
make special allotments of it This appeal s cleailj^ fioiii the 
fact that of the seven ways of acquiiing land, lecognized by 
Buimesejuiispiudence, ‘ allotments by Government officers ’ 
and ' gifts by the kmg ’ aie two ^ 

§ 7 Modern Definition of Rzght %n Land 

When population increased and the settled order of 
Biitish rule began, it became necessaiy, first, to define the 
light of a ' landholdei ’ as legaids occupied land , and, next, 
to assei-t the absence of anj"- private light (which meant that 
the Government alone had the powei of disposal} in the 
unoccupied oi waste land 

The Land Act of Buima (Act II of 1876) deals with both 
these subjects. 

The landholdei’s light is only recognized in permanently- 
occupied land Where toungya cutters aic still found to 
practise then destructive method of shifting cultivation in 
the hill ranges, it is only on sufferance , they have no 
recognized right, and the practice is regulated by rules 
under the Act, and wiU be dealt with more in detail jire- 
sently 

§ 8 The Land Act 

The light lecognized by law refers, then, only to land 
permanently occupied It may be regretted that the Act 
was not made more simple, as it undoubtedly might ha^e 
been As it stands, it is somewhat ovei -technical, and has 
made use of phraseology which must in most cases be un- 

^ The other five me — inheiit'inee, session, mlulo the fonnei ownci 
gift, purchase dealing the virgin hneiv the possessor ivas voihing 
foiest, and ten yens’ unchallenged the land {.Minute, p 7' 

(as ve should say ‘adveiso’) pos- 
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intelligible to the Buimese mind, though possibly by this 
time the natuie of ‘the landholdei’s right’ — ^when it is 
acquiied, and when it is not — ^has become practically un- 
derstood^ I shall endeavour to state in plain language 
the main features of the Act wheie it defines the tenuie of 
land , and points of detail may be followed out by a study 
of the Act itself, when its general purport has been appre- 
hended 

§ 9 Genei al Status of the Land 

The Act does not state, but it clearly implies (and the fact 
IS quite beyond dispute) that at the piesent day, all land in 
Burma is the property of, oi at any late at the unfettered 
disposal of, the State, unless some private person has 
acquired a specific right to it, i e some kind of right 
recognized and defined by the Act 


§ lo Right in Occuined Land 

The second pait of the Act — ‘ Of rights over land ’ — de- 
sciibes how such a right can be acquu ed This part applies to 
all lands except those mentioned in section 4 The exceptions 
are lands which obviously do not lequiie to be dealt with 
They include land which has already by law been declaied a 
forest estate, land dealt with under the Fisheries Act^, 
the land occupied by public roads, canals, drains or em- 
bankments , the land included in the limits of any town , 
the land actually occupied by dwelling places in towns 01 
villages , lands within the limits of civil and military sta- 
tions , and lands belonging (accordmg to the custom of the 


^ I illow tlie remarks to stand as 
I wrote tliem but tbe Duectoi of 
Agiicultme and Land Records 
remarked on them that the theory 
was not at all understood, but that 
the fact of a few years’ possession 
was practically sufficient ‘A per- 
son who has had such possession, 
whatever hrs theoietrcaldisabrhties, 
pays no higher revenue than any 
one else, he can sell or mortgage , 
and if Ins land is taken by the 
Department of Public Works foi 
any puipose, he will probably get 


as full compensation as if he were 
a regular “ landholder ” ’ 

® No one who has been in Burma 
even for a few days needs to be 
reminded how important is the 
fishery-light in a country hich is 
intersected by riveis, streams, and 
creeks, avhere the popukition uni- 
versally consume fish, especially 
in the form of salted and ferment- 
ed fish — the well-known gna-pi of 
Burma The allotment of areas foi 
fishery sites is provided m Act X 
of 1875 
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countiy) to religious institutions and to schools All those 
aie naturally excluded fiom being interfered with, and the 
piopiietary light in them vests in the State, the owners, oi 
in the institution, as the case may be, without need for any 
new declaiation oi piovision of law 

But all other land can only be subject — 

(1) to lights created by giant oi lease of the Biitish 

Government , 

(2) to lights 01 easements acquiied by piescription , 

(3) to lights created 01 oiiginating in the modes pic- 

scribed by the Act 

The last named aie iighis ovei land which are practically 
piopiietaiy, though they aie called in the Act ‘rights of 
a landholder ’ 

Of couise any light lawfully derived from one of the 
thiee lights holds good also If it is lawful to sell 01 other- 
wise tiansfer the light, oi if by inheiitancc a man succeeds 
to it, the light holds good to him as it did to the person 
fiom whom it was lawfully acquiied 

To sum up this shortly, it means that, gcneinlly speaking, 
as legaids piivate lights, the land to which Pait II apphes 
IS jpi iind facie sub]ect to no lights of piivate peisons , but 
the law IS piepaied to recognize (1) all lights which the 
Government has given by lease 01 giant_, (2) lights, not 
being rights of o-\vnership, but often necessaiy to the enjoy- 
ment of pioperty, such as rights of vay, use of Avatei, right 
of lateral support, and so forth , and (3), all lights of ‘ land- 
holdeis,’ a teim to which the law attaches a special meaning, 
of which heieaftei , and all lights deiived legally fiom these, 
e g by transfei 01 succession 

I maj’- take the opportunity of mentiomng that lands aie 
found in the piopnetaiy possession of monasteiies (pungjd- 
kyoung) 01 institutions of the kind For the Buimese 
lehgionist to build a pagoda, 01 a ‘theing’ (chapel) 01 a 
‘zaj^att’ (lest-house) 01 give land to piiests 01 monaste- 
iies, IS a duty 01 woik of merit for all who can affoid 
it The holdei of monastery land is then not only a donee 
fiom the oiiginal landholder, but a kmd of tiustee The 
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endo-unnent is indicated by ceitain teims (puggabka, gamk4, 
sangika, &c ), accoiding as it is to an individual holy man, 
or a body, or is a life gift, or in peipetuity ^ 

§ II. Examination of the Righto lecognized — Right 
hy Giant or Lease 

Let us pioceed to notice more in detail those rights which 
are thus recognized 

The first needs but httle remaik If a lease or a grant of 
land has been issued, it of couise gives rise to a right 
exactly such as the terms of the document declare 

§ la Rights to Suiface Pioducts and to Easements 

The second has given rise to some discussion, the right 
was declared to be such a right as is described in sections 
27 and 28 of the Limitation Act {IX of 1871) then in force 

These sections only contemplated such lights as aie called 
in Engbsh law ‘easements,’ and these include lights of 
way rights to use of water in streams flowing through the 
land , lights to use water m springs, pools, 01 tanks , rights 
to receive 01 not to leceive diainage watei off a neighbour’s 
land, to have a passage foi ungation water across his land , 
right to lateial support of the soil, and so foith But 
nothing else was included These rights, whethei called by 
the tenn ‘ easements ’ 01 not, and whethei subject to techni- 
cal lules 01 not, are natural rights, and often absolutely 
necessary to the enjoyment of a man’s property A man 
must have a way to get to his land, and be able to prevent 
a neighboui blocking up a stieam which runs through both 
lands , he may also require the soil to be maintained as it 
is, and that his neighboui should not excavate his land so 
as to make a neighbouring wall 01 building fall down But 
the Burma Act section is limited to these lights, and no such 
thing as a right to giaze, to gather fruits, or get firewood 01 
timber, was recognized hy the Act 

But when the sections quoted from the Limitation Act of 

* See Bassetn S R , for 1879-80, p 12 

VOL III K k 
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1871 -were superseded by the piesent Limitation Act (XV 
of 1877), the teim ‘easement’ -was extended to include 
rights to the pioduce of the soil — 01, to use the woids of the 
Act, to mclude the right to appropiiate ‘ any part of the 
soil belonging to anothei, 01 anything gi owing on it, at- 
tached to it, 01 subsisting on it ’ 

Consequentlj’’, it is only since 1877 that a light to these 
pioducts can have arisen And it takes twenty yeais’ 
adveise enjoyment foi any such light to iipen into a pre- 
sciiptive light, consequently no such lights can jet have 
grown up^ As legaids land destined to be hi ought under 
the plough this is of no gieat importance, but it had a 
seiious healing on forest lights As the question which 
might he laised in connection with such nglits has since 
been set at lest by section 4 of the Burma Forest Act (XIX 
of 1881), it IS unnecessaiy to puisue the subject heie 


§ 13 The Laoidholdo's Bight 

But what IS the thud or ‘landholdei’s’ light? Piacti- 
cally, a propiietaiy right If a pemon (not holdmg undei 
a giant or older of Government which itself deteimmes the 
extent of right) has continuously ]ield jjossession of any 
culturahle land^ foi twelve yeais, and has continuously 
paid the revenue due thereon, 01 held it exempt from leve- 
nue, by expiess giant, he is allowed to have acquired a 
permanent, heiitable, and tiansfeiable title It will not, 
however, do for a man to be able to asseit former or ancient 


’ Tlieie ha-\e, llo^^o^cr, been 
judicial decisions in India, to the 
effect that section 26 of the 
Limitation Act is not exhaustive 
and does not imply that lights of 
user cannot be icquiied inanj other 
■way How far these decisions 
would affect a claim to lights undei 
the Burma Act of 1876, I am not 
piepared to sa'v 

“ Possession IS elaborately defined 
by section 3 Possession maybe b-y 
actual occupation by the person 
himself, or his agent, sen'ant, 
tenant, or mortgagee , or there has 
been no such actual occupation, 


but still there may be constructii e 
possession, x iz , that the person or 
his agont, Ac , paid the last pre- 
cedmg year’s rex onuo , or if the 
land IS noxv lying fallow in the 
ordinary course of agriculture, that 
it xvas last cultixated by the peison 
and his agent, Ac Tliese last 
grounds x\all not aigue possession 
if the land is actuallj occupied by 
some one else, noi if the land has 
been relmquishcd bj notice , a man 
might be out of possession, and yet 
try and oust an existing occupiei, 
on the ground that he paid the 
last levenue 
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possession if that possession -was intei nutted and came to 
an end twelve yeais befoie the Act came into foice (ist 
Fehiuary, 1879) Possession, on the othei hand, is not 
bioken by a succession 01 tiansfei If A has held foi 
seven yeais, and then sells to B, who has held for five, 
B can put in a twelve years’ possession So if B has 
inheiited fiom A In the same way as legaids the con- 
dition of paying the levenue The payment will hold good 
if it has been made by a tenant or othei person holding 
undei the peison in possession 
A pel son who is legally a ‘landholdei,’ if he happened 
to be out of possession when the Act came into foice 
might, within a limit fixed by section 9, recover posses- 
sion 5 and so if he was in possession when the Act came 
into foice, and then voluntaiily abandoned the land, he 
could get it back within thiee yeais Aftei the limit 
passed m eithei case, the light became extinguished Aftei 
ist Februaiy, i88a^, no one will be able to abandon his 
land voluntaiily /oi a time (though he may do bo finally if 
he likes) — unless he applies (under section la) to the 
Revenue-officer to take ovei his land on special conditions 
The ‘landholder’s light’ is not called piopiietary, be- 
cause it IS restricted, not only by the duty of paying 
levenue, taxes, and cesses (which is the case with all pro- 
pel ty in land in India), but also by the fact that all mines 
and mineral products and buried treasure are reserved to 
Government, as also the right to work 01 search for those 
products on paying compensation for the surface damage 

§ 14 Relinquishment of Land 

The section 12 above alluded to is quite peculiar to 
Burma, and marks the relation of the Burma system to the 
formal ‘ raiyatwaii ’ Under the latter, a man can always 
throw up any holding that he pleases , but he does so 
finally ^ In Burma a man can permanently relinquish or 

^ 1 e , after three years from the remain unoccupiecl, in winch case 
Act coming into force (section ii) ho can apply for it again , hut that 
^ Unless the land happens to is a mattei of chance Neithei in 

K k 2 
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Rules 

82-85 


Act II of 
1876, sec 
18 


he can tempoianly lelinquish The piocedure foi tem- 
porary relinquishment consists in making an apphcation 
to the revenue-officer and publishing a notice. When the 
oiiginal holder desires to return (which must be within 
twelve years), a new notice has to be pubhshed, and he can 
only re-enter at a convenient season as regards the crop, 
and on condition of paying for any improvements that may 
have been made I am not aware why this provision was 
inserted, as I am told that it is piactically a dead letter 
Such applications are veiy rarely made 

§ 15 DeclaTatwn of Txtle 

Any ‘ landholder ’ can obtain an authoiitative declaration 
that he is such, by applying to have his light recorded in a 
register provided for the purpose, and gettmg a certificate 
of the record There are provisions in the Act regaidmg 
the cancelment and calhng in question of such record 

§ i 5 Disposal of Land by Government 

Such bemg the recognised rights in land, the Chief Com- 
missioner has power to make rules for the disposal of all 
lands to which this second part of the Act applies, and 
which are not either already the subject of a grant or 
lease, and which do not belong to landholdeis ^ The ex- 
istence of ‘ easements ’ does not, of course, prevent the land 
itself being granted, 01 leased, 01 disposed of, subject to 
such existmg rights 

The rules for the disposal of lands are found in the Ke- 
venue Kules, published in the Gazette, and by Notification 
No 151, dated 4th Sept 1890 (on the authority of section 
61 of the Act) I do not propose to describe them m 
detail No land that is, or is likely to be, wanted for any 
State purpose (e g land which the Forest Department 

Bombay nor Madras has the relm- manent disposal oi temporary use, 
qmsher any lien on tlie land, nor but have no reference to toungya 
any pon er of conditional abandon- cuttei-s these are dealt with by 
inent special rules 

* These rules deal -with pei- 
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would desue to pieserve as State foiest) is to be disposed Euie i 
ofj except by lease from yeai to year , and land within a 
radius of two miles fiom any town requiies a special sanc- 
tion foi its disposal The rules then contemplate (i) the Euie n 
giant of the status of landholdei \ (a) the giant of leases 
which aie not oidinaiily to exceed thuty yeais They 
compiise (1) ordinary lules for the disposal of available 
land, with pi 0 vision regarding the temporary exemption Euie-. 
from land-ievenue of lands leased or gianted , and the 
recovery of aiieais of rent, or othei dues (including penal- 
ties), (u) special rules regarding the giant of blocks (notEuies 
exceeding 1200 acres) for planting tea, coffee, cinchona, 01 
spices in Tavoy ^ , (111) special rules for giant of land for Rules 
religious purposes 

Giants and leases require the orders of different grades Rules 
of levenue-officeis accordmg to their extent and the pui- 
pose foi which the land is to be put Thus the Thiigyi 
(Native revenue-officer of a ‘ circle ’) can make a grant 01 
lease of five acres for cultivation 01 of half an acre to make 
a tank , a Deputy Commissioner can make such a grant 01 
lease up to fifty acres Leases may also be gianted for 
brick-makmg ground and salt-pans, but only by Deputy 
Commissioners or ofiiceis in charge of sub-divisions Leases 
or grants, in short, can only be made for the purposes 
noted below® There are conditions that the grantee or See Rules 
lessee must be over eighteen years of age , that a certain 
portion of the land must be brought under cultivation (if 
granted or leased for that purpose) in a ceitam time The 
right to minerals is reserved to the Government Teak 
trees are also reserved , and any transfer of land or mort- 
gage 01 partition must be reported to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, under penalty in case of neglect 


’ The giantee will have all lights 
of landholder, but on conditions 
and subject to all limitations, that 
the Rules require 

^ Here, as elsewhere, the mles 
distingmsli between smaller grants 
(01 leases) for oidinary cultnators, 
and undertakings by Companies or 


capitalists for commercial cultua- 
tion on the larger scale 

, 1 cultivation 
< tank 

( burial-giound 
Leases I bnck-making 
only j salt-making 


® Grant or ' 
lease 
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All grants exceeding fifty acies have to he sanctioned by 
the Financial Commissionei The pioceduie in applying 
for and making giants, the disposal of objections, the foim 
of deed, and othei such particulars, must be leaint fiom 
the lules themselves 

§ 17 Exemptions fiom Revenue 

There aie the usual exemptions fiom revenue foi vanous 
peiiods in the case of giants 01 leases foi gaiden-land and 
foi fiuit-tiee or palm-gioves, accoiding to the time -which 
difieient fiuit-tiees lequue before they yield a letuin , and 
in the case of land which will have to be cleared, according 
to the laboui involved in dealing, and any special difficul- 
ties which attend leclamation 

This exemption is necessaiy to encourage settlers, as it is 
obvious that during the first few years there is little but 
outlay and expense, and the grantee may not have the 
means of paying the land-revenue tiU he reaps the fiist- 
fiuits of his laboui 

§ 18 Temp/oi mp Occupation of Land 

Wheie it IS not desiiable or possible to make eithei 
giants 01 long leases, tempos aip or yearly licenses (re- 
newable at the end of the yeai) can be given out under the 
Act, and the Kules made under it No one acquires any 
right bejmnd the year 

A penalty is attached to the unlicensed occupation of 
waste for cultivation, in the shape of payment of an average 
late which may equal the highest rate for similar land in the 
cucle, and habihty to eviction , but this is a very small 
penalty, and, in fact, is larely exacted A large amount of 
land IS taken up every year foi cultivation without bcense 

The temporary occupation of land for any other pui pose 
than cultivation, without a license, is also specifically for- 
bidden , and the penalty may be double the highest rate 
just mentioned, as well as ‘summary’ eviction, but this 
also IS (at present at any rate) laiely enforced. 


Kule 59 
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§ 19 Gi doing Allotments 

Section 20 of the Act contains a useful provision which 
somewhat resembles the rules in Berai and Bombay If 
it IS consideiedthat existmg villages would be hard-piessed 
by disposing of all the land under sections 18 01 19 of the Rules 
Act, the Deputy Commissionei can allot suitable tracts to 
be kept (as stdl Government land) and used foi village 
grazing Notice of the intention to make such an allotment 
IS given, the land is demarcated, and notified as about to be 
allotted for grazing , thenceforth it cannot be devoted to 
any other pin pose , and a penalty foi cutting tiees (01 
grass duiing ceitam months) is imposed When a Settle- 
ment IS in progress, the Settlement Officer wiU mdicate 
places which he thinks should be kept foi grazing grounds, 
under these provisions 

The CommiBsionei’s sanction is required before a grazing 
allotment can be turned to any other use 

§ 20 Toungyd cultivation 

I have already remarked that permission to carry on 
toungya cultivation is not treated as a question of leasing 
01 disposing of land, and it is not therefore within the 
scope of the lules under section 18 It is to be dealt with Act ii of 
by separate rules made under section 21 of the Acf^ 

In many cases it is absolutely impossible to ignore the 
practice of such cultivation , but it is wisely left to Govern- 
ment to determine by rule, what right, if any, shall be 
recognised, and how the cultivation is to be carried on It 
wiU be desirable, therefore, to make some lemaiks on this 
system of toungya cultivation 

§ 21 N'o Right IS Acquired 

The important feature to be remembered is that the 
practice of toungya cultivation is not held to give use to 
any right whatever , unless, indeed, some light is expressly 

> See Rules §§ 60 to 64, -ind for tlio • Karen hills’ sub division of the 
Tounghoo District, Nos 65 to 76 
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conceded by the lules made nndei the Act on the subject 
For ordinaiy toungyd cultivation shifts from place to 
place, so that no light m the soil grows up in the soil by 
Act II of occupation Moreovei, as the foiest is burnt and destioyed, 
1876, sees jjjQjg ^l^an questionable, as a general piinciple of law, 
whethei any right could exist 

§ 22 Nature of Toungyd Cultivation 

As before leinaiked, it is the oiiginal clearing of the land 
that, in the Buimese idea, gives rise to a piopiietary right, 
but that dealing should be followed by continuous occupa- 
tion Now, in tlie hiUj’- tiacts of all the mountain-ranges, 
it is rarely that land once denied is peimanently occupied, 
it is sometimes the case, as will presently be noted Speak- 
ing geneially, the process is eveiywhere much the same 
The smallei tiees, bamboos, and undeiwood aie cut in the 
diy season and heaped togethei, the larger tiees aie iinged 
01 gudled and so left to die standing At the end of the 
hot season and just befoie tlie lain falls (end of Apiil and 
fiist half of May) the diy mateiial is set on fiie The ashes 
mixed with the seed of the hill-rice, cotton, 01 other crop 
to be laised, aic dibbled into the giound, and the lain, soon 
falling, enables a fan ciop to bo laised — with the aid only 
of repeated weeding 

Eveij'thing depends on the lain-watei , so that it is 
essential that the toung3^l should not be on too sleep a 
slope, otlieiwise the diamago would be too lapid and the 
seed and soil earned away togethei 

When the ciop has been gathered, the site is abandoned 
foi another, which in its turn is tieated in the same fashion 
It entiiely depends on the restiiction which ciicumstances 
place on the migiatoiy movement of the families 01 tribes, 
whethei the land, once cleared, is agam returned to after a 
long or short peiiod It is so returned to as a rule, but the 
peiiod may vary 

^ And see sec ii of tlio Forest by prescription A man could not 
Act, XIX of 1881 Because it is acquire a right to clip the Queen’s 
held that no right to do an act of coin, however long ho had practised 
mischief or injuiy can be acquired it 
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The chief factoi is the greater or less density of the 
population in compaiison to the aiea available If theie 
is abundant space, the same land may not he returned 
to for twenty, thirty, 01 foity years , but when the area is 
hmited, as in the Prome hills, the rotation is much shorter 
and then the jungle that is lestoied is poorei in chaiacter 
In these cases the mischief done is veiy gieat, and regula- 
tion IS essential, otheiwise the hills would become absolutely 
banen But that is not the only reason, for ordinarily 
where toungya fields are numerous, no efi'ort is made to 
prevent the fire, which is kindled in order to burn the refuse, 
from spreading far and wide over the adjoming forest 
While, however. Government is in theory free to put a 
stop to this cultivation altogether, it is at the same time 
bound to exercise a wise discretion in the matter, and 
therefore the practice has not been suddenly stopped In 
certain localities toungyd is still the only method of cul- 
tivation possible , and some of the Karen tribes are as yet 
not sufficiently advanced to do without it nor can it do 
much harm in places where dry jungle is still super- 
abundant, and there is neither local demand foi, noi means 
of exporting, timber 

In the end, no doubt, what with the increase of population 
and the growth of a demand for forest produce, the practice 
will gradually cease as it has done elsewhere And it is 
always an object to facilitate this result, by offering every 
encouragement to tribes to settle down, first, to certain 
definite hmits for then ‘ya’ cutting, and in time, to per- 
manent cultivation. 

§ 23 Bemm cation of Toungyd Gi ouTids 

In a great many places the selection of State Forests has 
been made on the hill ranges where toungya cultivation is 
practised In these cases it has been the practice to de- 
marcate certain areas for toungya cultivation within the 
forest As long as it is possible by ‘fiie-tracmg,^ 1 e 
keeping belts clear of vegetation, to avoid the spread of 
fire from these grounds to the forest, the existence of such 
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areas is no gieat disadvantage, while the piesence of the 
Kaiens themselves, who follow this method of agricultuie, 
IS a positive advantage to the foiests 

^ 24 Custom of Toungyd vn, the hills between the Sittang 

and the Salween [Kan en hill Suh-division of Tounghoo 

disti ict ) 

It has been stated that no right to toungya is acknow- 
ledged except so fai as the rules confer it And, a light, 
01 something veiy like it, including a tiansfer of lands 
within the tribe but not to outsideis, is recognised m the 
case of certain Karen tribal settlements in which this 
method of cultivation has been 1 educed to a system This 
curious and interesting custom was fiist noticed and de- 
sciibed by Mi (now Sii D ) Biandis, late Inspectoi-Geneial 
of Forests to the Government of India The inteiesting 
point in this tenure is, that here we have a custom of 
toungya cultivation which is confined to certain bmits, 
which is based upon a permanent occupation of a defimte 
area, although the people recognise that the State is still 
the ultimate piopiietor of the soil I shall give a desciip- 
tion of this tenure in Sii D Biandis’ own woids — 

‘ In certain districts on the hills between the Sittang and 
Salween iiveis the population which subsists on toungya cul- 
twation IS so dense that they aie obhged to cut then toungj'^as 
on a shoit lotation, letuining to the same piece of giound aftei 
a peiiod of fioin thiee to seven years As an instance, I may 
mention the lulls on both sides of the Myit-ngan stieam, a 
southern tiibutary of the Thouk-y ( 5 -gat iivei These lulls aie 
inhabited by Kaiens, who live in laige villages The bound- 
aries of each village aie most distinctly defined and jealously 
guaided against encioachment Tiventy-two yeais ago I had 
known these lulls well , and when I visited them again in 
February, 1880, I found the same system of cultivation and 
the same old customs legarding village boundaries and the 
occupancy of land 

‘These Kaiens have two classes of cultivation Along the 
vallej’^s and lavines are extensive gardens of betel-palms, wuth 
oianges and othei fiuit tiees, carefully inigated and admuably 
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kept These gaidons aie stnctly piivate piopeiby, they are 
sold and bought, and on the death of the piopiietor they aie 
divided in equal shaies among his childien Ascending the 
diy and sunny hill-sides tiom these cool and shady valleys — 
with then stieams of clear watei, the golden oianges half hid 
by the daik-gieen foliage, ovei topped by dense foiests of tall 
and graceful palms, fiom the tops of which hang down iich 
yellow bunches of betel-nuts— a pictuie altogethei ditfoient 
piesents itself 

‘The slopes aie clothed with a vast extent of diy jungle, of 
glass, brush-wood, j’^oung tiees, and bamboos, all young, but of 
different ages Old forest with laige trees is only found on the 
ciests of the iidges and lowei down on steep rocky ground, 
where no toungj’’as aie cut, and no crops can be grown Out- 
side these groups and belts of old growth, the forest over 
extensive areas consists of nothing but dense masses of bam- 
boos , and where these prevail, toungyas may be cut and a good 
crop leaped once in seven years In othei places there is no 
bamboo, but only shiubs and tall grasses Tins land of growth 
IS most commonly found where land is scarce, and the rotation 
is consequently shoit — from three to five years only In such 
places a number of old, stunted, and gnailed trees aie left 
standing on the ground, which aie pollarded whenever a 
toungj’^a IS cut The blanches and leaves are sjiiead over the 
ground and burnt In such places the people are most thank- 
ful if an abundant crop of tall leed {Aiundo sp ) grows up, as 
the stalks of this grass yield a good supply of ashes The 

whole of this forest is most caiefully protected from fiie In 
these hills, if any one sets file to the forest thiough carelessness 
01 mischief, the villages claim and enforce the pajnnent of heavy 
damages If tins were not done, the forest would not grow up 
thick enough to furnish sufficient ashes foi the crop 

‘Another feature is, that the whole of the toungya giounds 
of one village aie divided into a large number of plots, each 
plot being owned by one of the pioprietois of the village 
Well-to-do people own from twenty to thiity plots situated in 
different parts of the village area The boundaries of these 
plots are marked by trees, by stones, and sometimes by shallow 
furrows drawn along the slope These plots aie sold and 
bought, just as the plots of the betel-palm gardens , and when 
a piopiietoi dies, his toung;j’^a giounds, like his gardens, are 
divided in equal shaies among his cliildien I have h 6 re 
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spoken of the people as the piopuetois of then toimgya 
grounds They claun, liowevei, only a land of nnpeifect pio- 
piietaiy light They hold those plots ns against each othei, 
but they iecogni7e that the State has a supenoi light in the 
land 

' In the diy season, when the time foi cutting the toungya 
appi caches, the headman of the village, after consulting the 
chief piopiietois, dcteimines the aieas on which the foiest is 
sufficiently advanced and on vhich the toungy.is of the yeai 
aio to bo cut The aiea selected foi the toungy.is of the ye.-n is 
not all in one block, but a village goneially cuts foui oi five 
blocks a 3 'e.'ii, each belonging to a numbei of piopnetors It 
may thus happen that a piopiietoi owns no iilot of toungj'a 
land in the blocks selected duinig anj' one j’^eai for cutting and 
burning If so, he makes an aiiangement with othei pio- 
piietois, and lents some of then pilots foi the year, the lent 
being geneially paid in kind Theie aio also peisons who, in 
consequence of the incie.aso in the population, have become 
pool and own only a small numbei of plots Many of them, it 
they cannot earn the means of subsistence in their own \ill.age, 
emigiate and settle in the plains, where they take to the culti- 
vation of peimanent fields 

‘All peisons who InnAo slnniesinthe block selected for the 
j^eai, join in the cutting and burning , and the gieatest care is 
taken to jn event the file spieading into the adjoining forest 
The only ciop which is giown is iice Cotton, which is an 
imiioitant ciop on the hills of the Pegu Yonia, jnelds a pool 
letuin lieie, and is not much cultivated The sites of villages 
in these hills aie not absolutely peimanent , they aio shifted 
now and then, but nevei to anj’- gieat distance The laigei 
\'illages, which have extensive aieas, often consist of several 
sepal ate hamlets 

‘A similai state of things to that heie desciibed is found in 
othei paits of the hills which sepaiato the valleys of the Sittang 
and Salween iiveis, wheie the population is dense and the aiea 
available foi toungya cultivation is limited But thioughout 
these hills all possible giadations may be obseiwed between 
the system now desciibed and the migiatoiy sj’^stem wffiich 
pievails on the Pegu Yoma and in othei p.nits of Buima ’ 
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Tin: LvxD-ncvnNui: si:iTLEMn\T 
§ I llcicnuc Jlisioiy 

The revenue hi^'toiy of Bmina ib Iniof nnd simple Undei 
the Kativc rule as uudei ouis, Ihcie -wcio tivo kinds of cul- 
tivation to be dealt v ith — the permanent cultu ation •winch 
IS ncaily all nee’, and the oichaids, palm groves, and 
guldens -which cieiynheic dneisif}' the connti}', the sluffc- 
lug cultivation ortnung}.l maj^ bo peihaps added as a third 
class The latter is necc'^sarily excluded fiom anything 
like a Settlement The aica of it is al-ways altcnng, and 
cannot, thoicfoio, bo the subiect of anj'' field sui-voy or 
recoid A tax was usually imposed on the family cutting 
the } a or on the numbei of ‘ diihs ’ or knives used in clear- 
ing (ivhich means that a fee is paj'able by every member of 
the family able to wield the dfdi) At the piesent day 
toungyfi. cultivation is similail}'' dealt with Thcie is no 
land-1 evenue levied : but eveiy male poison of iS ycais of 
age and upwnids in each family, which piactises this cul- Act ii oi 
tivation, has to pay an annual tax g®’®' ‘‘ ' 

Peimanent cultivation in the plains (and elsewheie, 
wheio it has been established) need alone engage our 
attention 

I have ahead5»^ said that the State was entitled accoiding 
to ancient Burman law to a shaie in the pioduco of land 
The Bunnan Government levied -what is called a ‘iice-land 

* In nndnlnling coimtrj now of tlio IiTwnddj, miscolHnoous 
the Hlento ridgos, &c ^^]M>ro the spring crops, known ns 'kning’ 

•^oil IS drier or belter drnned, crops, irc inised to a Iimiled 
and on the islands and sandbanks extent 
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tax,’ but it was not assessed on tbe land, but generally 
upon tlio numbei of cattle employed in woiking it The 
levenue obtained was compaiatively insignificant The 
assessment was made by uiesponsible subordinate officeis 
who, after paying a ceitain sum into the State treasury, 
weie accustomed to levy such additional contnbutions as 
they pleased foi then own benefit ^ 

Sii Aithui Phayie^ thus deseiibesthe Buimese S3^stemof 
assessment in the Aiiakan and Tenasseiim piovinces first 
acquired in 1826 

After stating that the plan of taxation was different 
from any known in India, and that it paiily consisted in a 
tax on families, assessed according to then leputed wealth, 
the minute proceeds — ‘Land-revenue was not taken by 
the Buimese Government in all the districts, but where it 
was established, a fixed amount was put on each plough or 
yoke of oxen, which amount was paid in silver , 01 in some 
distiicts a rough calculation was evorj’- season made of the 
giam produce in each cucle, and the cultivators were re- 
quned to convey a proportion — geneially 10 pei cent — of 
then crop to the Government granaries It w^as seldom, 
howevei, that any lecoids existed to show the method of 
assessing the family tax or the amount collected on that 
item 01 of the land tax ' 

The English officeis began, as usual, b}’" following for a 
time the native method , but after a few years, a measure- 
ment of the land was found necessai}’-, and the question 
arose how the rates on ploughs could be adjusted to the 
standard of land-measure adopted In Airakan (and also 
in the Tenasserim distiicts) a standard called a ‘doon’ was 
recognized ( = 6^ acies) That was supposed to be the area 
which answeied to the possession of one yoke of oxen (or 
bufialoes) The thoogyees of village tracts were called on 
to state what rates per doon the village lands could beai, 
and the result was that large tracts of countij’^had a certain 

* Directions to Settlement Officers, quoted in the Report on Settlements 
1885 — Introduction in B'lssein nnd Henzada foi 1883- 

^ Minute on Pegu, June 1858, 84 
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rate per doon imposed upon them as the rate fox all cul- 
tivation On this piimitive piinciple, rates weie obtained 
foi large aieas of country often fifty or sixty miles in 
length and fiom fifteen to twenty hioad If the rate was 
low (as it was in some paits) the inequalities that lesulted 
fiom such wide geneialization were not of any consequence 
But when (as m Tenasseiim) the rates were high and the 
soil vaiiahle, great inconvenience resulted It was then 
proposed that there should be a survey, and that the 
‘kwin’ (see p 49T, ante) should he adopted as the unit of 
assessment aftei a proper classification of soils 

The kivin foimed a convenient unit, comparable in some 
lespects with the ‘village’ of Indian Settlements It con- 
sisted of a group of lands within known boundaries , and 
the dwelbngs of the cultivatois weie within it, or rather on 
the banks of the cieek oi river so often chosen as the 
natural boundary Under the eaily system, for every 
hwin a uniform rate per acre ’ was fixed on all paddy land, 
no legaid being paid to internal difieiences of fertility 
Gardens and palm-groves were dealt with somewhat difiei- 
ently, and a rate per tiee might be levied in the case of 
orchards or gioves of pahns, and especially on detached 
trees 

The light of the State was also then fixed at one-fifth of 
the gross produce valued in money 

§ 2 Liability of Land to pay Revenue 

The Act declares all previously-assessed and all cultuiable 
land to be liable to pay revenue, as well as land which, 
hemg cultuiable when the Act came into forced was ren- 
dered uncultuiable by the subsequent erection of buildings, 
01 otherwise by the act of man 

This, however, does not apply to lands granted levenue- 
fiee by the Biitisli Government, nor to lands which pay by 
toungya tax, nor to land appropriated to the dwelling- 

^ The British statute acie has 86) 
heen adopted, with a subdivision ^ 1 e , ist Fehruaiy, 1879 
into decimals of the acre (Rule 


Act II 
1876, 

23 
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24 

Ellies, 

Chap 

XIII 

Rule 87 


Act II of 
1876, secs 
25-6 
Sec 29 
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places of any to^vn or village, and exempted by order of 
the Chief Commissioner, nor to land belonging to the site 
of a monastery, pagoda, 01 sacied building 01 school (so 
long as it IS used for these purposes) It may happen also 
that land on -which no lights can be acquired may yet be 
bable to assessment Foi instance, if in the diy season 
cultivation is undertaken withm the limits of a fishery, or 
by encioachment on the side of a road, the aiea will be 
made to pay levenue, though no right to the land is 
acquired 

Section 24 of the Act gives power to the Chief Com- 
missionei to make rules regarding the rates pei acre or the 
rates pei tiee growmg on land, which aie the forms in 
which assessment is recognized by the Act It is by lule 
under this section, that the Government makes provision 
foi lands bemg left fallow 01 uncultivated in the course of 
agriculture, by assessing them at the rate of only two 
annas an acre (subject to the exception stated in Rule 87) 

§ 3 The Right to a Settlement. 

The Act does not contemplate that in all cases a Settle- 
ment of the assessment, imposed according to sanctioned 
rates, should be made for a number of yeais It supposes 
that the rates may be altered eveiy year or otherwise 
according to ciicumstances , but it gives persons in pos- 
session of culturable land the option of asking for a Settle- 
ment The person having a permanent right of occupancy 
has a right to such a Settlement , any one else can only get 
it at the option of the Settlement Officer A Settlement 
being granted, the lates cannot be changed during the cur- 
rency of the teim 

A settlement-holder can, by giving piopei notice, resign 
his Settlement 

These provisions weie more required in the first days of 
our lule, when plots of cultivated land were often scattered, 
uncertain, and at wide distances apaiHi , and when it was 
only in certain places that connected groups of cultivated 
land with laige 01 permanent villages were to be found , 
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and annual assessment may still be the lule in cases wlieie 
cultivation is scatteied, and wheie the country is not 
sufficiently advanced to wariant the inti eduction of the 
rcguldi Settlement 

Puisuant to the piovisions of this law, notifications aie 
issued in the Gazette (and will be found bound up with the 
Settlement Eepoits) declaiing that foi such and such ‘ciicles’ 
and Lvjins, ceitain lates aie to be the full 01 maximum 
lates foi a period of 3 eais — usuall}’’ not more than fifteen 

§ 4 Modern Practice of Settlement 

There is now a regular Settlement Depaitment and a 
Sun 03^ Depaitment, each woilcs separately In all dis- 
tricts 01 paits of distiicts sufficientl3’’ advanced to be placed 
under Settlement, an accurate cadastial suive3’- is being 
made, vith a lecoid-of-iights Tlie following is a biief 
desciiption of the pioceduie of a legulai Settlement 

The objects of the Settlement aie declared in the ‘ Direc- 
tions ’ to be — 

(1) The complete suivoy of all lands , 

(2) Registration of all cultivators of land, with specifi- 

cation of then various inteiests undei the law , 

(3) An equitable assessment of the land-revenue on 

sound principles and on a unifoim B3"stem 

(4) Punctual legistiation of all tiansfeis and of all 

changes in the occupation and use of land 
It will fuither appear that the Buima 53 stem, though 
adopting its own distinctive lules of piactice, is Mituallj' 
and in its piinciple raiyatwaii, each holding in the Liun 
coiresponding to the ‘survey niimbei ’ of the iai3mtwfiii 
&3 stem of Bomba3'' and Madias, and its holdei being sevei- 
an3’' lesponsible foi his own lovenue And theie is some- 
thing Avhich piacticall3’' takes the place of the ‘lelinquish- 
ment’ privilege, in the shape of special lulcs as to fallow, 
and as to lelinquishment with light to leccvei, which will 
appear fuither on 
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Vof 


§ 5 Demarcation 

The first step (as m other forms of Settlement) is to 
demarcate the areas that are to be dealt -with 

A special Act in Burma piovrdes for demarcation 

The chief featuies of the Act are that a demarcation 
officer puts up the maiks, and a boundary officer decides 
any question that may arise, with the aid of arbitration, if 
the parties consent , if not, by his own order, subject to 
appeal 

The rules made under the Act give a list of the separate 
properties requiring demarcation, such are the hums, 
waste land grants under the old rules towns, canton- 
ments, internal lots in stations, oichaids, gardens, and so 
forth 

Bor some of these the boundary officer is himself the 
demarcation officer , for others (cantonment, town, subur- 
ban, and civil station lots and internal divisions) the 
cadastral survey officer is the responsible agent 

§ 6 Estates to he demarcated permanently 

Some of the demarcation is, under the rules, only tem- 
porary, by aid of wooden posts bearing distinguishing 
lings of white paint the object is to indicate boundaries 
for survey purposes only But all kwins, waste land grants, 
and land ‘ resei-ved’ as State Forest, as well as all houndai'y 
lines ahcut which there has heen a dispute, require to be 
permanently demarcated In ordinary cases this is done 
by sinking burnt clay drain-pipes, or otherwise as may be 
directed Waste-land grants (those under the old rules) 
aie demarcated by masonry pillars, because they were 
originally made without any accurate survey, and are 
therefore often the subject of uncertainty as to their real 
limits In many of the Settlement Repoi is I find it often 
noticed that grantees had encroached and claimed much 
more than they were really entitled to 

^ 1 e Aiakan (1839-41), Pegu (1863 65), and Eiiles for sale of Waste 
Lands, 1863 
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Eules are made foi the inspection and pieservation of all 
maiks which leqmie to be kept np peimanently 

§ 7 The Kwioi 

AU the piopeiiiies lequuing to be demaicated and speci- 
fied in Eule I of the Rules under the Boundai'y Act explain 
themselves, except the ‘ kwin ’ This, as alieady stated, 
lefeis piimaiily to the local division 01 gioup of cultivated 
lands , but the name is also apphed to all sepaiate kinds of 
estate, and the rules speak of the State Foiests as being 
each a sepaiate ‘kwin,’ and they mention fisheiy-land 
kwins, giant-kwins, and so foith 

A kwin of cultivated land will often be a village, — ^that 
is, it wiU compiise a gioup of fields in one place with a 
village site in or neai it Eecognized local divisions aie 
always maintained , but subject to this, the aim is to have 
the kwm form a gioup of land of fiom 1200 to 1300 acies 
m extent, and to make use of conspicuous natural features 
foi kwin boundanes wherever it is possible Veiy often 
stiips of uncleared jungle separate kwins, and sometimes a 
consideiable extent of such jungle 


§ 8 The Sm vey 

When the boundanes aie arranged, the suivey is earned 
out It IS a professional one and undei the supeiintendence 
of an officei directly subordinate to the Suivey 01 -Geneial 
of India ^ It lesults not only in field-maps which show 
the details of cultivation and occupation at the time but 


^ ‘At the snmo time there is 
necessarily a close connection 
between the Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Cidastral Survey and the 
Settlement Officer Each naturally 
IS interested in the operations of 
the othei, and the interdepend- 
ence of the two IS highly import- 
ant ’ (See Ditechons, p 30 ) 

" ‘ The area of the countiy to be 
surv eyed is first divided into great 
blocks or main circuits, the limits 
of which are generally connected 
avith Gieat Trigonoinetiical Survey 


stations Tliese main ciicuits are 
sub divided into minor ciicuits 
formed on the same principle 
The countiy having thus been 
divided into a senes of laiger and 
smaller polygons, the area of each 
laiger polygon and the areas of its 
included smaller polygons, are in- 
dependently calculated, and the 
results proved by the total aiea of 
the latter agieeing with that of the 
former Piom the smallei polygons 
the Suiveyor next pioceeds to plot 
skeleton plans of the kwins These 


L 1 2 
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also m topographical maps on a scale of one or two inches 
to the mile These field-maps aie afteiwaids kept up to 
date by the thoogyees of ciicles, who, as we shall see, aie 
bound to make additions and coirections which show 
newly-formed fields, and new internal divisions caused by 
tiansfei, succession, and partition 

§ 9 Tract-class^ijicatton and Soil-classification 

As undei other systems, a eaieful inspection of the 
land 18 of the first and most continuous necessity durmg 
the pi ogress of the Settlement Fio'st, tracts of country 
having the same geneial ehaiacter and conditions are sepa- 
lated off One, foi example, will be marked out by the 
limits within which a railway affords an easy tianspoit 
for its pioduce, another has no convenient market, one 
will embrace plain country fully cultivated , another is 
full of jungle, or has poor and hilly soil This latter is a 
frequent feature, for beyond the deep clay of the nvei 
valleys, we often come, towards the foot of the hills 
(the Pegu-Yoma for instance) to undulating laterite iidges 
on which the ‘ eng ’ tree (Dipterocai pus tuherculatus) 
glows, and the generally leddish soil, sometimes mixed 
with sand towards the edge of the plain, is called ‘Eng- 
dain ’ In some places the population is abundant, and 
theie IS a surplus of pioduce foi export , in others the 
country is malarious, and the httle pioduce that is giown 
finds a sale to the non-agricultuial population 

Secondly, theie is the classification of soils , inside each 
tract there will be varieties of soil on the different ‘ kwins ’ , 
clay that is not exhausted by ever so many yeais’ iice-ciop- 
ping , clay that needs to lie fallow after ten or twelve yeais , 
laterite and sandy soil that is easily exhausted , iidge-soil on 
which ‘dry’ spring crops may be raised there will be' deep 
clay in the basin, and pooiei clay on land rising toward a 

pi ms are handed over to the field the kwm showing o\ery existing 
suireyors, who, vith plane table boundary, natural and artificial’ 
and chain, fill in all the interior {Directions (Settlement', Chap II 
details and turn out a plan of § ii) 
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iidge, and so foitli One 01 two classes will piobably be 
found sufficient The object is that an uniform rate should 
be laid upon the same kind of soil in the kwin, just as it is 
desired that the same soil-iates should be adopted thiough- 
out the tiact that has unifoim geneial conditions ^ 

The object of the first 01 tract classification is to ensuie 


that the assessment shall be 

’ The subject of inspection and 
classification is tieated of in Ohap 
V of the Diiections 

As an example from ‘ leal life ’ I 
quote the following soil description 
of Thonzeh, a\hich is part of the 
Tharrawaddy district, some forty or 
fifty miles above Rangoon (S R 
of 1881-82, pp 17, 18) — 

‘The soils vary fiom stiff clay, 
which IS the best, to sandy “ eng- 
daing,” (1 e , laterite soil, wheie the 
Ripterocai-pus tree glows) which is 
the woist As regards lasting 
power, it appears that clayey soils 
last practically for ever 1 have 
seen, no instance of a good clay soil 
suffering fiom exliaustion The 
cultivatois in some paits of Kyay- 
nee circle complain that owing to 
the richness of the soil, the ciop 
comes up too 1 ank foi the first two 
yeais, and consequently is liable 
to be blown over and d imaged 
These people state that a rich clay 
attains its best state aftei ten years’ 
cultivation, and thereafter shows 
no deterioi ation , sandy and eng- 
daing soils, on the othei hand, 
deteriorate rapidly After five 
years’ cultivation they will have 
been properly levelled and em- 
banked, and will then give their 
best Clop But aftei othei ten or 
twentj’’ yeais a maiked deprecii- 
tion IS visible 

‘ Taking the countrj^ as a w hole, 
theie IS a great unifoimitj’- in soil 
Though the extremes of fiist and 
second class are widelj ap irt, there 
lies betw'een, a great amount of 
land w Inch is exceedingly difficult 
to class, as it W'ould foim either a 
good second oi a bad fiist It is 
also leij haid to draw the line 
betw een first and second class when 
they graduallj moigc into each 
othei, and the diffeience between 


such that cultivators living 

them IS not a ery gi eat 

‘There is in many cases more to 
be said for the old rule that land 111 
the same kwin should bear the 
same late that at first sight w'ould 
appear Kwins vary in phj^sical 
features, but the typical kwin may 
be said to be a block of land lying 
between two sti earns The culti- 
vators’ houses are on the banks of 
the streams The best land is the 
lowest, — namely, that in the centie 
of the kwin , and the worst is the 
highest, — namelj, that adjacent to 
the streams Such a kwin would 
be divided into soil classes by lines 
parallel to the creeks, but this 
division is objectionable on three 
giounds — 

(i) the land near the stieam is 
close to the cultivatoi’s 
dwelling, and he has not, 
like many of those in the 
inteiioi to bear the tiouble 
and expense of a temporai'y 
hut during the ploughing 
season , 

{z) though the laud on the 
banks of the creek may yield 
a poor ciop, it is veiy useful 
as a nuiaery , 

(3) theie IS probably along the 
bank of the stieim a ceitain 
amount of waste land on 
which the cultivatois ha\e 
been accustomed to tethei 
then cattle during the rains, 
and which, being small in 
extent and in scattered 
patches, cannot be comeni- 
ently taken up as a giazing 
ground, but which may, 
iieveitheless, be veiy useful 
the lower rate on the banks 
of the stream is a dncct in- 
ducement to the cultivator 
to extend his holding so as 
to include this land ’ 
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imdei appioximately equal conditions should he as equally 
taxed as possible , or as the ‘ Diiections ’ loa) put it— 

(a) that each cultivatoi shall pay, appioximately, an 

equal piopoition of the produce of his cultiva- 
tion, 

(b) that each ma}'" enjoy appioximately an equal late 

of piofit foi his cultivation , 

(c) that theieby the cultivation of both bad and good 

land may be rendered profitable , 

{d) that in this way the land revenue may be rendered 
elastic and capable of steady growth with in- 
creasing piospeiity 

The tract classification should have the following cha- 
lacteiistics — 

(i) it should take account of all matters which affect 

the value of land , 

(ii) it should, as far as possible, be in haimony with 

the ideas of the people , 

(ill) it should be susceptible of application in all futuie 
revisions of assessment 

§ lo Assessment — Half Assets 

Act II of The general law undei which (i) agricultural land, and 
(3) produce of trees 01 oichards, &c , aie assessable, is found 
in sections 23 and 24 of the Act II of 1876 

The assessment on cultivated lands (rice and other ciops) 
IS made at an annual money rate, fixed per acre, and to 
continue unchanged foi a stated period, ordinarily not less 
than ten 01 more than fifteen years The older theory was 
that the State was entitled to 20 per cent 01 one-fifth of the 
gioss produce of land The modem rule is that one-haK 
Dn^c- the ‘ net profits ’ may be taken It is said that there may 
§ 139 be two kinds of ‘ net produce ’ — 

(a) balance of the gross produce after deducting the 
cost of cultivation only , 

(&) balance of the gross produce after deducting the 
cost of cultivation and also the cost of living 
It IS the ‘ net produce ’ under (6) that is selected as the 
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standaid, the half of which may constitute the State shaie 
In order to ascertain this net produce, we have to observe, 
by experiment, the gross produce actually reaped and 
threshed out, from sample areas selected so as adequately 
to represent the different soils in the kwin Detailed in- 
structions for this process are contained m Chapter III of 
the ‘ Directions ’ 

The object is to get a noimal produce for the hind of 
land to which the selected area belongs, and also to get the 
produce of the same hind of land undei di^erent conditions 
of agriculture 

A normal hmit of pioduction, higher and lower, being 
ascei tamed, a mean between the two is accepted as ap- 
proximate for the whole area represented by the sample 

This method is not applied to gardens or orchards, noi 
to miscellaneous cultivation known as ‘ kaing ’ Here reh- 
ance must be placed on average rates deduced from produce 
statistics ‘gathered from as wide and diversified areas as 
possible ’ 

The value of the produce is next ascertained by taking 
an average price of iice at the local rate dunng three 
months after harvest This may be ascertained by taking 
the market or export rate and allowing for the cost ofDucc 
transport by cart 01 boat As the tracts have been classi- 2^’ 
fied according to their similarity of position, one puce will 
ordmarily represent a whole tract Then the cost of pro- 
duction IS calculated This, as above stated, consists of 
the cost of living, the cost of ploughing, cattle, and 

the different operations up to the threshmg of the crop^ 

^ The Diredions may be quoted on some paits of the province the 

the subject — mortality of cattle, and theiefore 

‘ 125 The inquiry regarding cost the risk mcurred m cultivation, is 

of cultivation is not so simple greater than in others Ceitain 

The cost of cultivation is known to classes are frugal , others aie 

varj considerably in different parts improvident 

of the country and among different ‘ 126 In older to airiveat a fair 
classes of the people Some culti- average scale of cost of cultivation, 

vators V ork then land themselves it is necessary that the higher and 

with the aid of then families , lowei limits of this cost, as well as 

others habitually employ hired the circumstances under which 

labom Some plough with their they are incurred, be ascertamed 
oivn cattle , others lure cattle In No effort should be spared to obtain 
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In. the Bassem Settlement Repoit of 1 879-80 \ theie is 
an infceiesting calculation of tbe cost of clothes^ food, &cj 
which gives a good idea of the Buimese cultivatoi’s stjde of 
living — as fai as the neccssaiies of hfe are concerned Then 
the cost of cultivation includes the pui chase of cattle, and 
as the cattle last foi a ceitain number of yeais, the cost for 
one year is the whole price divided, by that number 
There is also the cost of leaping, weeding, threshing, &c 
Deducting the cost of pioduction fiom the gioss outturn 
valued in money, we have the net profit, one half of which 
IS the limit of the Goveinment demand^ 

It IS ohinous that the aveiage amount of produce may 
\ary in the diffeient classes of soil, if these have been cor- 
rectly obseived , and the cost of cultivation and cost of 
production will vaiy in the different assessment tracts 

§11. Use made of the Galculahon of Pi oduce and Costs 

This calculation is lather a tljteoietical basis 01 standard 
of compaiison than a process which gives lates that can at 
once be adopted 

In all the recent Settlement Bejioi ts that I have examined, 
the calculation is made and leported , hut I have not 
observed any case in which rates deduced have been 
actually proposed for assessment purposes The theoretical 
rate mvaiiably comes out too high, and the actually pro- 
posed late is somewhat (occasionally a good deal) lower 
The fact is that, as we have seen in otbei Settlements, no 
haid-and-fast rule of assessment is possible There are (m 
all modem Settlements) previous lates and those in force 
in the Settlement just coming to an end, to he consideied, 
and there is generally the piobabihty that, the district 

as large a number of cases as issued for the ‘ciicles’ settled in 
possible fiom among all classes of each yeai 

the people and ovei the entue area “Miscellaneous ciops like sosa- 
of the count! y undei Settlement ' mum, &c , are not calculated in 
The information collected is put this way, noi gaidens these form 
together in a tabular form but a small propoi tion of the culti- 

^ I should have noted before vated area, and fan aibiti ary rates 
that the later Settlement Reports are selected , single trees bearing 
do not appeal (as in some pi evinces) fiuit are assessed usually at fom to 
for whole distiicts, but thej aio sik annas each 
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having advanced and puces iisen, the last lates may he 
fairly laised, but there is the question how anj'’ considei- 
able use will affect cultivation , how fai pi ices aie likely to 
use 01 fall 5 how fai foimer latcs have been collected with- 
out difficulty, 1 e lesoit to coeicive piocess , and finally, 
there is a comprehensi\e view to be taken of the circum- 
stances and condition of the paiticulai ciicle 01 tiact undei 
Settlement, based on a thousand facts and consideiatioiis 
which pass befoie the mind of an experienced officei fami- 
lial with the place , these pioduce in his mind a sense that 
certain lates will be too high 01 others too low this he 
will endeavoui to justify in his lepoit, and he will pro- 
bably be light even if he cannot explam himself fully in 
woids 

In short, the full half will not always be taken It 
IS of no use to propose lates which would compel the 
people to lower their standaid of living Again, laige 
families cultivating small holdings cannot usually pay as 
much as small families cultivating large holdings, and 
holdings containing no waste, and theiefoie incapable of 
expansion, cannot so easily beai a full chaige as those in 
which there is room to extend cultivation’ 


‘ Tlie text of the ‘ Directions ' on 
this subject IS as follo\\s — 

‘ 139 But before proposing rates 
foi sanction, the Settlement Officei 
should consider the following 
points — 

(«; incidence of the present 
ie\eiiuo , 

(h) miount of the present re- 
1 enue , 

(c) probability, or the reverse, 
of continuance of the exist- 
ing aalue of produce , 

(d) aa crago size of the holdings 
of the agiicultural families , 

(c) m irgm of m aste left foi 
increase of cultnation , 

(/) general condition of the 
people , 

{(/ ) probable effects of increase 
of population, ascoi tamed bj 
considei ation of the changes 
■wrought bj increase of popu- 
lation in the past 
‘ 140 If, after considering the 


effect of an assessment at the full 
halfpiofit standard, the Settle- 
ment Ofiicer has reason to think 
that a modification should bo made 
111 the rates, he should shou, along- 
side of the full lates those rates 
■which ho recommends, and should 
gi\o a clear st dement of his 
reasons 

‘141 It IS of primaiy importance 
that no such enhancement of rates 
should bo made as Mill impose on 
the people the necessity ofld-neiing 
then standaid of living or cut tail- 
ing then common comfoits No 
people can be expected to In e con- 
tontedlj undoi huidons which 
impose such a necessitj 

‘142 Laige families cultivating 
small holdings cannot oidinarily 
afloid to pay so much as small 
families cultivating large holdings , 
and under e-eisting conditions, 
cultivators in tiacts vvheie the 
limit of eultiv ition has been 
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§ 1 2 Cesses 


Besides tlie lates assessed on the land, a cess (amounting 
to lo pel cent on the land-ievenne) has to be paid (this 
is like the local lates of Indian Settlements) The object 
IS to foim a fund to piovide foi distiict loads, the distnct 
postal seiNuce, Milage police, sanitation, and education 
(Repelled) This cess Avas foimerly levied (to the evtent of 5 per eent) 
undei the Land Revenue Act, but sections 31 and 32 liaA'e 
011876 lepealed, and the teims ‘5 pei cent cess’ and ‘cess’ 

have been stiuck out of the Act wheiever they occui , and 


Act II of 
i88o secs 
3 4 


a special Act noAv piovides for the levj’- of the rate and for 
its apphoation 


§13 Capitation Ta%. 


Again, besides the land ic venue and lo pei cent cess, a 
‘ capitation tax ’ is paid bj’’ all males between the ages of 
Act II of 18 and 60 jeais The lates aic fixed by the Chief Com- 
1876, soc -within certain limits laid doAvn by laAV There 

aie also ceitain towns specified in the Act, and ceitain 
others allowed by the Chief Commissionei, which, AA'ithm 
defined limits, pay no capitation tax, but a rate on land 
Avithin their limits, instead 


§ 14 Reco'icl of Rights tn Land 

The Settlement Officei has also, AVith the aid of his special 
staff, to make out a lecoid of all rights 

The maps gnm him the aiea cultiAmted as diA'ided into 
fields (each field being scpaiately numboicd), and the aica 
unoccupied, the map also sIioaa'S the giouping of land 
accoiding to occupation, — Avhethei it is a Avaste-land giant, 
an occupied village, a road, a village site, a monasteiy site, 
unoccupied waste, foiest reseive, and so forth The Settle- 

rciched, or neailj j cached, run than an Burma TJio sfahihtj of 
moio aisis than those cultivating this equilibrium must depend in 
in puts of the country avlieie thoio groat measure upon tlie jnesaure of 
IS ample waste still av ail iblo the land revenue Duo weight, 

'143 Now hole would tho effects therefore, to all tho considerations 
of any roil distuibance of tho above described is indispensablo 
equilibrium of ta\ation be felt in oidoi to secuio a just assess- 
moie heenly 01 bo moiemischievous ment ’ 
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ment Officer has to lecoid the aiea of land held by each 
cultivatoi and the tenuie -which it is held^ The t-wo 
main classes of land tenures aie the ‘ landholdei’s/ aheady 
desciihedj and the ‘giantee’s’ tenuie Theie may also he 
an occupation undei a teiminahle lease, 01 under a tem- 
poiaiy peimission to cultivate, but these aie non-pio- 
prietaiy The leases heie spoken of aie leases by the 
State 

The follo-wing nine legisteis are kept up foi each kwm 
No I (legistei of holdings), by -whom and on -what sort of 
tenuie, the land is held, and what soit of cultivation theie 
IS, and if there aie fiuit tiees ^ No II gives the abstiact of 
unoccupied and excluded lands, such as giazmg giound, 
village site, saeied places, road, canal, &c , bush and tiee 
jungle, glass jungle and ‘ undei water ^ No III is a recoid Act ii 
of declaiations and decisions as to landholder’s light No 
IV is a legistei of giants, with a reference to Kegistei No 
I, a detail of the pait uncultivated, and the number of 
years’ exemption from revenue It refers only to giants 
under Act II of 1876 No V is a register of leases, under 
the two heads of land leased under section 18 of the Act, 
and land leased because rehnquished by some one else 
No VI IS a legistei of tenants Nos VII and VIII show See 12 
the glazing grounds and the garden and miscellaneous cul- 
tivation in the kwin, respectively No IX is the register 
of soil classification it shows fiist class and second class 
land (see ‘Directions,’ § 115) The legisteis are kept in 
Burmese 

‘ Holdings ’ are groups of land in a kwin, assessed to one 
sum of money, and may consist of several fields contained 
within a continuous boundaiy Old waste-land ‘ giants ’ “ 


* If tlicre lb a dispute as to •N’vliicli 
of trw o persons is entitled, or ■\^ hat 
soit of light, if any, a claimant 
Ins, Settlement Otliccrs aic cm- 
poivered (sections 15 to 17 of Act II 
of 1876, and Notification No 5, 
dated 6th Octoboi 1879) to inquii e 
and decide on o\ idence A declai a- 
tion of Ian dholdei ship is then le 
corded in fa\our of the partj en- 


titled Entiles made in the logistei 
of such declaiations aie binding on 
the Civil Courts (See furthti, sec 
17 cl 11 ) 

- This IS described is the piinci- 
pal register, v Inch ‘ should be a 
faithful pictuiG of the kTiin foi the 
j ear of Settlement ’ 

® 1 e under lules of 1839-41-65 
It IS a point of difioience that the 
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aie always leckoned as each a sepaiate kwm, not as 
holdings 

Dace- The legistei of tenants is not a legal recoid of rights, but 
tions, § 65 jg kept up foi official and statistical purposes 


§ 15 Tenant-Right 

Theie has been no occasion yet for any law about tenant- 
nght, but the progiess of agiicultuie and the mateiial 
wealth of the countiy natuiallj^ lead to the wealthier men 
abandoning cultivation themselves and giving ovei then 
land to tenants who cultivate foi them, paying a lent 
which in some paits commonly consists partly of a cash 
payment, viz the amount of the Government revenue, and 
the rest in kind, — a tenth of the gioss produce, 01, in othei 
paits, of a cash rate agieed on (see p 492, ante) 

The land-sj^stem m Burma not having created any ai ti- 
ficial landloid ovei the estates, but deahng with the 
individual holdings and their occupiers, theie has been 
no occasion foi sub-tenuies lepiesenting natuial lights in 
the soil m suboidination to the supenor title Any ten- 
ancies that aiise aie theiefoie necessarily based on custom 
01 on agieement between the tenant and the landholdei 01 
giantee ^ 


‘ gnnl L'NMn ’ has always one ‘ pro- 
pi letoi ’ — the gnnteo — and all 
under liim aio tenants In an 
oidinaiy knin (oi village) tlieio 
may bo many landlioldois, &c 
^ On the subject of tenants, the 
following extiact fiom a report on 
the -Melltodo distiict of Th ma- 
il addy m ly be quoted as explaining 
what IS geneially tiue — 

‘It has been proposed to lestiict 
by legislation the right of free 
contiact between the landloid and 
tenant on the ground that it has 
been found necessarj to do so in 
older countiies I am coni meed 
that theie is not in this distiict 
the slightest necessity foi any 
legislation The landlord and 
tenant classes diffei fiom those in 
India and at home in the following 
lespects — 


(1) They aie members of one so- 
cial class, and they aio both 
accustomed to one standard 
of living 

(2) The land is let from jear 
to 3 ear, and tixit3' of tenure 
IS unknown 

(s') Theie is no necessity foi 
expending capital on land 
after it has once been cleared, 
and consequently theie are 
no questions of compensa- 
tion 

‘If the tenant-classes had fiom 
gonoiation to goner ition become 
accustomed to look upon the lind- 
loid s piopert} as their own natuial 
home, there might bo good leason 
foi treating a tenanc3' contiact m a 
diffeient wa3'fiom othei contiacts 
but, in a sj^stem of peasant pro- 
prietors, wheio the customs that I 
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§ 16 Joint JResponszbihty 

In Lowci Buima there is no such thing as a joint le- 
sponsihility of a kwin foi the entire levenue assessed on it 
This -was, as I hefoie stated, attempted in some places, hut was 
found a failuie and was abandoned, evciy man is lespon- 
sihle foi his own holding A holding is, howevei, often held 
jointly by the hens of an oiiginal deceased ownei As 
long as it lemains joint, the names of all the owners aie 
enteied m the thugyfs books And when such persons 
have been jointly in occupation of land liable to land- 
levenue, cess, or tax m lieu of capitation, duiing the year, 
they are jointly and severally bable and so aie all joint 
tenants, mortgagees, 01 conditional vendees 

When partition takes place, and the shaies aie separated, 
the assessment is appoitioned also, so that each shaie be- 
comes a sepaiate and independent holding 
There is also a joint and seveial liability on all males of 
the family who, at any time in the year (being then 18 
years of age), took pait m the cultivation, in cases wheie a 
tax IS levied (as it may be in the case of toungyd, cultivation) 
on the family 


have pointed out exist, it is difficult 
to see ■what grounds could bo given 
for the interference of legislation, 
ind to understand ivhat foini 
legislation could possibly take 
There ivas not a single case of 
litigation between landlord and 
tenant in the Tharrawaddy district 
during the past 5 ear ’ 

In anotliei report the same 
luthorwiites {Settlement Beport, 1880- 
8r, p 12) — 

‘A temporary sickness, a law suit, 
01 the death of a avife, is considered 
b-y a Bui man i sufficient reason for 
lesting fiom l.ibour for a yoai, 
provided he is able to find a sub- 
stitute ivho ■w'lll pay the revenue 
on the land and give him a share 
of the profits 

‘ There are fewr landlords who 
habitually lease out their land and 


haae no connection themselves 
■with the soil 

‘The expiession “tenant class” 
suggests that there is a landloid 
class — a class who have themsehes 
no connection with the soil that 
belongs to them, fuither than that 
thej habitually lease it out for the 
rent that can be diawn fiom it 
This IS not the case with the 
majoiity of the landloids in the 
ti act under Settlement In nine- 
tenths of the areas the ownei has 
leased the land foi one season, 
because for some reason he has 
been unable him«elf to cultivate it, 
and ho has leased it, not to a man 
of a separate class and social 
standing from himself, but prob- 
ably to the owner of adjacent 
land ’ 


Act II of 
1876, secs 
37-8 
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Djiec- 
tions, 
Chap 
§ 98 


§ 17 Record of Customs 

Duimg the piepaiation of the lecoid-of-iights, oppor- 
jy tumty IS taken to draw up a note of village customs, in 
’ legard to succession and tiansfer, in legaid to managing 
joint holdings, partition of holdings, boundaries (e g who 
owns the strip between holdings), and who has the light to 
bleak up waste in the holding, also in regard to iights-of- 
way, cattle-paths, lights to jungle produce, fiuit-tiees, who 
IS to be headman (Ywd-lu-gyi) in the Kwin, and how suc- 
cession to the office is legulated, how pagodas, zayats or 
lest-houses and othei public buildmgs aie repaiied and 
maintained, &c , &c. 

A note should also be added giving the histoiy of the 
kwin, especially noticing vaiious levisions of levenue rates, 
chief vaueties of pioduce, customaiy mode of selling pio- 
duce, and cuiient local puce of chief pioducts 



CHAPTER IV 


THE LAXD-EEVENUE OmCIALS AND REVENUE 

BUSINESS 

^ I Financial Commissioner and Oomnussionci s 

The distiiet oiganization is in many i aspects like that of 
any Indian Hon-Regulation Piovince Fust, and diiectly 
under the Chief Commissioner of the Piovince, theie is a 
Financial Commissionei , and then Commissioneis of Divi- 
sions The po'v\’eis of offieeis aie declaied and notified Actilof 
The Financial Commissioner has the geneial contiol and 
ma} call foi the proceedings of any suboidinate Revenue 
Officei and rcMew anj^ oidei or decision therein Com- 1876, &cc 
mission eis have the same powei withm then divisions 5? (/) 

§ 2 Deputy Comnnssionei 8 

Under the Commissioneis aie the distiicts, each in chaige 
of a Deputy Commissioner As the distiicts aie often laige, 
there ma}"- he piimai}’’ suh-divisions in chaige of Assistant 
01 Extia Assistant Commissioners^ Every district, how- 
evei, is divided into ‘townships,’ and each township is 
presided ovei hy an Extra Assistant Commissionei, 01 by a 
‘ Mjm-ok ’ The township officei, like the Assistant and De- 
puty Commissionei, has cml, criminal, and levenue powers 

§ 3 The Thugyi 

Eveiy township again is made up of ‘ circles,’ each pre- 
sided ovei by a ‘Thugyi’ as its local levenue official The 

‘ Tlio sub divisional officei may within liis subdivision (Rules, 131, 
be invested with all or anj of tlio 2 ) 
powers of a Deputy Commissioner 
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duties of the thugyi — in dealing with applications foi land, 
or foi relinquishment, piepaiing the annual rolls showing 
the land-1 evenue for the j^eai due fiom each kwm in his 
ciicle, looking aftei the collections, and so foith, — will be 
Rules found in the Rules, and in ‘Diiections to Revenue Officers 
82-3^’ conceinmg the Supplemental Survey,’ Chapter IV. The 
92 6 Thugyi may have an Assistant called Taik-Sayd The 
remuneration of the Thugyi by commission on his col- 
Ruies lections, IS provided by the Rules, as also his liability to 
155-58 penalty for misconduct 


§ 4 Village Headmen 

There aie executive headmen of villages called ‘Kyedan- 
gyl’^, but they are chiefly the spokesmen of the villages 
in their dealings with the authorities The kyddangyl 
has no revenue functions, noi has he any responsibility 
Act III of like the lambaidars of a North Indian village, nor con- 
4^nnd sL sequently does he get any percentage on coUections, though 
■<ec 18 jnay receive a small lemuneration or a giant of lo-nd 

But, as a matter of piactice, he does give the Thugyi 
of his circle considerable help in collecting the revenue of 
the kwm The headman of a village is consequently not 
Act III of mentioned in the Revenue Rules He is, however, an im- 
1889, secs functionary fiom a pohee point of view ,He forms 

part of the luial police, and his duties aie to report crime 
and the arrival of persons of suspicious character to the 
‘goung,’ 01 headman ovei a ‘circuit’^ (Police administra- 
tive group) He has also to help public officers when in 
camp, and to keep up certain registers of births, deaths, and 
marriages, and to help when required in collecting and 
registering vital statistics The headman is liable to cer- 
tain penalties for neglect 01 misfeasance, but a pi osecution 
cannot be instituted against him wathout the oideis of the 


* These aie the official headmen , 
the ‘ local ’ oi social headman is the 
‘ Ywa-lu-gyi ’ 

^ I have quoted Act III, 1889, 
modifying Act II of 1880, but the 
pnncipal sections of the foimer 
only come into force in such parts 


of the Pi 01 nice and at such data’s 
as the Chief Commissioner notifies 
Wheie this notification is not 
issued secs 12-14 of the Act II 
of 1880 still define the duties 
(Act III of 1889, sec I {d ) ) 
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Deputy Commissionei There are also certain rules re- 
garding the limit of time and giving notice in case a civil 
suit is filed against a headman regarding his official acts, Act iii of 
foi which the Act must he consulted 


§ 5 Revenue DvMes %n Circles %vliich one settled 

One of the first objects is to keep up the Settlement 
survey maps up to date The cadastral survey has fur- 
nished maps of each kwin (on a scale of sixteen inches to 
the mile) and the area statements (equivalent to the shaj'i a 
and JcJiasra of North Indian Settlements) There are also 
the Settlement records above described Some of the facts 
lecoided, e g the boundaiies and total area of the kwm, do 
not change, but inside the kwin, the hues are altered con- 
tinually Jungle or waste land is brought under cultiva- 
tion, boundaries of holdings altei by enlargement, transfer, 
partition, and so forth, and if the maps and records were 
not kept au couiant with these changes, they would, in 
a few years, become so incorrect that when the time came 
round for a revision Settlement, the whole survey might 
have to be done ovei again ^ Moi cover, there would be 
a difficulty in correctly preparing the annual assessment 
lists 

In Older thus to maintain the records, the ‘Supple- 
mentary survey ’ is a recognized branch of Revenue busi- 
ness, under the supervision of the Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture 

The work consists in the annual correction of a copy of 
the oiigmal kwin map, and the maintenance of eight Regis- 
teis, SIX of which aie annual ^ The chief of these is what I 


* Directions to Eeienite Officers con- 
coming the Supplemental y Survey (July 
1885') Inspection, Chaptei III 

* Directions {Supplemcntani Survey), 
PP 3-5 Tlie additions, &c . to the 
map consist of — 

(a) Survey field by field of 
all extensions of cultivation 
(t) Delineation of new bound- 
aries in fields which have 

VOL III. 


been subdivided 
(c) Numbering new fields 
caused by (a) and (b) 

{d) Lming off with colouied 
pencil the boundaries of any 
holding that has been 
changed 

(e) Delmeation of new objects, 
houses, tanks, &c 


M m 
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may call a Compaiative Eegistei of Holdings, as it slio-ws 
on the left hand columns of the page, the status quo at the 
beginning of the year, and then on the other paits oi gioups 
of columns, the changes durmg the year, both as to aiea and 
assessment, under the heads ‘ Inciease ’ and ‘ Deciease,’ and 
the lesulting state of things A fouith set of columns 
shows the area occupied by tenants, agents, moitgagees, 
&c , and the le venue payable thereon 

The second Eegister shows giants made duiing the 
yeai , the third shows the leases as these may consist of 
lands leased for a term or such as are tempoiarily relin- 
quished by landholders, and may i evert to them within 
twelve yeais, it is neeessaiy to keep them sepaiate from 
the giants 

The fourth Eegister (tenants) is important, because othei- 
wise a tenant right would become confused with a land- 
holder’s The Thu-gyi used generally to collect the revenue 
from the tenant direct, and theiefoie put him on his list as 
if he were the landholder , in this way confusion arose It 
is to be remembered that the landholder is still in 'posses- 
sion ’ under the Act, although his land is actually worked 
by a tenant Agents not paying rent are not shown in the 
Eegister 

The fifth Eegjstei, showing transfers and partitions, needs 
no remark The sixth is an annual area statement, it 
shows the fields which have been altered oi newly formed 
dunng the year, with new numbers to replace the old 
ones in the original statement Eegisters YII and YIH 
call foi no special notice These do not always alter, 
but as new persons acquire the status of landholder and 
new grazing grounds are aEotted, additions may have to 
be made 

The Thu-gyi, oi his assistant (whose appointment is so 
regulated that he may be a competent surveyor) carries out 
the supplementary survey and enters the necessary changes 
on copies of the Settlement maps , he also keeps up the first 
four of the registers A ‘ Superintendent,’ appointed under 
the orders of the Deputy Commissioner, checks the work 
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"With the aid of ‘ Inspectois ’ ^ The Supermtendent of Land 
Recoids himself keeps the seventh and eighth Registers 

The Thu-gyi is furnished -with what the ‘ Diiections ’ call 
‘tax-tickets,’ or counterparts of the roll for each holding, on 
the strength of which he makes the revenue collections 

§ 6 The Agricultural Year 

The agricultural year in Burma begins on the i st July , 
but the date may be changed Any increase in rates, &c , Act ii of 
only takes effect from the 1st July following the date on^jJ^nT^ 
which it may be ordered Rule 89 

§ 7 GollecUon of Revenue 

The revenue assessed on land is payable by instalments, 
which at present are due on the 15th Febiuaiy, and for 
‘kamg,’ 01 miscellaneous cultivation, on 1st April The Rule 90 
Chief Commissioner is empowered to fix (in any district or 
part of a district) any date not latei than the 15th March 
foi payment of revenue on land othei than ‘ kaing ’ cultiva- 
tion Revenue is payable to the Thti-gyi of the circle Rule 9: 
in which the land is situate 

The Thu-gyi has to prepare an annual roll, showing the 
changes during the year, and the resulting amount actually 
payable, allowmg for fallow specially assessed at two annas 
an acre On sanction by the Deputy Commissioner, ‘tax- 
tickets’ are prepared and served on the persons liable 
No revenue is demanded except after the issue of a tax- Act ii of 
ticket For all revenue paid a receipt is given Objections 
to pay must be filed withm ten days, to the Township Ofiicei, 94 
who reports to the Deputy Commissionei or to the officer 
in charge of the Subdivision 

For the rules about capitation tax, and the land rate im- 
posed in lieu of it, and for other particulars regarding 
exemption from capitation tax in favour of certain classes Rules 
and of immigrant settlers, the Rules must be consulted 109-117 

1 Diiections, Supplemenfanj Suncij, specters’ are the ‘Kanungos’ of 
^Chap III) This is in effect the Nortliern India and the ‘ Superin- 
same organization as ive have found tendent of Records ’ is the Head or 
in so many piovinces — the ‘in- District or Registrar Kanungo 

M m a 



Act II of 
1876, secs 
43 51 


Eules 

100-104 

Act H of 
1876, 
sec 45 
See 45 


Sec 46 
Eule 103 


Act, sec 
48 

Eules 

104-106 

Eule 107 


' Diiec- 
tions,’ 
contain- 
ing 

Eevenuo 
Notif 
No 152, 
4 Sept 
1890 
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§8. Recovei'y ofAo'reaos of Revenue — ^Defaulter’ 

A peison is m aneais and becomes a defaultei under tbe 
Act, -v^ben a -written notice of demand having been served 
on him (or published under the rules if he cannot be found), 
the demand has lemamed uncompbed with for ten days 
The oidmary process for recovery of an ears of revenue is 
that of the Civil Proccduie Code for the execution of deciees, 
in which the Kevenue-officer who has made an ‘ application ’ 
containing certain particulais, is the ‘ decree-holder,’ and the 
defaultei is the judgment-debtor If the amount does not 
exceed R 1000, theie may be an older foi immediate execu- 
tion^, which will greatty facilitate collection of all potty 
sums of levenue, and the Revenue Act dispenses with a 
piehminary issue of notice m the case of a defaulter who 
has absconded or is about to abscond 

111 addition to, 01 instead of, this pioceduie, the Chief 
Commissionei may empowei any Revenue-oflScer to proceed 
against the land itself. By lule it is directed that recouise 
should be had to this section in case of ‘ contumacious de- 
fault,’ 01 wheie theie is no likelihood of the amount being 
othervase recovered If there is a permanent heritable and 
tiansfeiable right in the land, it may bo sold by the Town- 
ship 01 the Subdivisional Office], and the pui chaser takes 
the land free of encumbrances If there is no saleable 
right in the land, the Revenue-officer may take possession 
of the holding, which then vests in Government free of all 
lights 

§ 9 Remission of Revenue 

This may be gi anted, before a crop is reaped, when de- 
struction has been caused by drought, inundation, blight, 
ravages of insects, or other cause not ordinarily preventible 
Remission of the whole is granted for a total 01 nearly total 
loss of crop , and for a part, m proportion to the fraction of 
the crop lost provided that no remission is given unless 
the loss exceeds one-third of the ' estimated ordmaiy full 
Cl op of the holding’ Remission must be appbed foi in 

' CiM{ Procedure Code, section 256 
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■wiitmg to the Township officei direct (oi through the 
Tbii-gyi) by a certain date An inspection is made, and the 
case reported to the Deputy Gommissionei If the remis- 
sion 13 large, the Deputy Commissioner should himself 
inspect the land The final sanction rests with the Com- 
missioner, and in certain cases with the Financial Com- 
missioner 


§ lo Procedure and Appeals vn, Revenue Gases 

The Act^ gives powers, similar to those found in othei Sec 54 
revenue laws, to cause the erection, maintenance, and repair 
of boundary-marks 

Piovision is made for advances to agriculturists, like the Buies 
‘ taqavi ’ in India 

All oiders passed by levenue authorities below the Com- 
missioner are appealable, and the Fmancial Commissioner 
has a general power of revision , the Act leaves it to the Buie 144 
‘Eules’ to decide details, but mentions a number of im- 
portant revenue subjects on which final orders are not to be Act, stc 
passed by an officei of lower giade than a Commissioner 

These rules, regarding appeals and procedure geneially, 126-30, 
do not need any explanation ^41 144 


^ See also Act Y of 1880, sections 
22-27, regarding the cost of bound- 
ary marks, their repair and main- 


tenance As regards inspection of 
permanent marks twice a year, 
see rules under the Boundary Act 
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UPPER BURMA 

§ I Annexation and Principles of Administration 

We now leave the distiicts of Lower Burma, m order to 
notice the system adopted foi the management of the laige 
and important aiea of Uppei Burma added to Hei Majesty’s 
dominions by the Goveinor-Geneial’s Proclamation of 3rd 
Maich, 1886 

It will be obseived that the order simply annexes the 
country ‘to the dominions of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Erapiess’ , it does not unite them to any piovince 01 pre- 
sidency pieviously existmg But they have been natuiaUy 
placed under the admimstiation of the Chief Commissioner 
of Burma 

In the official papers it is clearly mdicated that the 
object IS ultimately to assimilate the Law and the Govern- 
ment system with that of Lower Burma, but that under 
existing circumstances a simpler form of administration is 
indispensable The annexation was therefore so ordered 
that the province does not come under the Indian Statute 
Law, but IS subject to the Act 33 Vict Cap 3, under which 
‘ Eegulations ’ for its administration have been passed As 
regards the Eevenue administration, the local or native 
methods of revenue collection and assessment, and the local 

* Published m the Burma Gazette population of four millions It is 
of Much 6th, 1886 (Part I p 89) ingieatpart co\eied with pingle, 
A prelimmuy proclamation tempo- and is entirely without roads and 
rarily assuming the Government undei eloped But its resouices 
duiing Her Majesty’s pleasure, had nie considerable, and -uliat it wants 
been issued on ist January, 1886, above aU are settled goieinment, 
but that quoted is definitive impioved communications, and a 
Upper Burma has an estimated laiger population 
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admanistrative divisions^ weie diiected to be maiatained m 
tbe first instance, and the native officials to be employed 
wheie possible The ‘ Shan States’ aie under her Majesty’s 
suzeiainty, and ‘ ■will be treated as tributary oi feudatory 
States, without attempting to bring them under any di- 
rect admimstiative control ’ 

As regards the British districts, it is probable, therefore, 
that, as time goes on, changes will take place, and especially 
in the Eevenue admimstiation. 


§ a Boundaries 

At piesent the map which I have prepared does not show 
definitely the boundaries of the province noi of the districts 
It must be a work of time and of the development of local 
conditions, to settle all these matters , any hasty or arti- 
ficial delineation of external teriitoiial boundaries, would be 
productive, in the future, of very great inconvenience As 
to internal boundaries, they will settle themselves m time 
The country was already naturally divided into terri- 
tories, which have become British districts, each under its 
‘ Deputy CommiBSionei ’ — seventeen in number ^ 

As each of these Deputy Commissionerships consists of a 
certain number of ‘ circles ’ (talk), aggregated again into 
a number of ‘ to'WTiships ’ (myo), and the hmits of the circles 
and townships are traditionally well known, the question 
of boundary between district and district will in time be 
easily settled , and a survey wiU follow 


§ 3 The O^Gial Staff 

The hierarchy of official orders may therefore be con- 
veniently here summarized It -will be observed that, both 


^ At first fourteen "were named 
nor -svas it oiigmally proposed to 
have Commissioners of Divisions 
But this latter intention ■was, 
fortunately, not persisted in Com- 
missioners — especially ■where the 
Central Government is necessarily 
remote — are relatively more needed 
in the early years of an admmis- 
tration than at any subsequent 
time 


The Government issued in Jan- 
uary, 1886, a detailed note of in- 
structions as to the principles of 
Admmistiation This note togethei 
■with a concise history of the 
annexation and its causes, "Will be 
found in the Governor-General’s 
despatch (Public), No 52, dated 19th 
Oct 1886, to the Secretary of State, 
printed in the Parliamentary Blue 
book ‘Burma,’ No i (1887) 
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as legards the division of distiiefcs into ‘townships’ and 
‘circles/ and as legaids the titles in use, the geneial 
oiganization of Upper Burma closely resembles that of the 
older districts The Chief Commissioner is the head of the 
administiation,and thePinancialCommissionei has the chief 
Eevenue control Under him are the foui Commissioners 
of the Northern, Southern, Eastern, and Central Divisions, 
who divide among them the supervision of the (seventeen) 
districts 

Under the Deputy Commissioner of the district are the 
‘My&-6k/ 01 executive heads of ‘to'wnships’ — lesemb- 
ling the ‘ tahsildai ’ of Bidia, and invested with judicial 
powers Each township contains several ‘talk’ oi circles 
(as above stated) For the Revenue collection of the circle, 
a ‘ thu-gji ’ (having also minoi magisterial powers) is re- 
sponsible , and ho receives a lemunciation equal to lo per ' 
cent on his collections Over the ili'LL-gyis of the cucles 
within a ‘township,’ is a Revenue Sujieiintcndent, called 
Myo-thu-gyi ’ 

The Revenue law is now contained m ‘ The Upper Burma 
Land and Revenue Regulation (No. Ill of) 1889 ’ 

It is based on the principle of mamtaining the old Bur- 
mese methods, though in an improved form 

Putting aside the Regulation for a moment, I may men- 
tion that the Burmese Revenue was deiived from — 

(1) Capitation tax — a ‘tithe’ levied on households (tha- 
tha-medd) 

(2) A ‘land-tax’ on ‘loyal lands,’ which amounted to 25 

per cent of the gross produce commuted into cash 
at cuiient rates of the market, 01 on ‘ Royal gar- 
dens,’ calculated in another way, by the number of 
fluit-tiees grown 

(3 and 4) Royalties on Rubies and Jade, and on Petro- 
leum 

(5) ‘water -rate’ 01 iiiigation-tax, supposed to repre- 
sent the cost of maintaining and lepauing canals 01 
iriigation works 

(6) Fishing lights 
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(7) Forests 

(8) Appaaently some kind of Stamp duty had Leen 
copied fiom the British administration 

It -will be ohseived that ‘Excise’ foimed no part of the 
Revenue The King allowed (ostensibly) no manufactuie 
or sale of spirits ^ 

The Land Revenue is what we are here concerned with 
The Regulation (III of 1889) repeals the tempoiaiy pro- 
visions enacted by Regulation VII of 1887. 

§4 Regulation III (/1889 

The Regulation lecognizes the Financial Commissioner, 
the Commissionei , the Collector, and the Assistant Col- 
lectoi of the first and second grade respectively 

The ‘ Collector ’ is of course the Deputy Commissioner, 
and the title ‘Assistant Collector’ in fact represents two 
grades or degrees of poweis, one or other of which (accord- 
ing to position, experience, &c) can be confeiied on any 
of the European 01 Burmese staff of Assistant 01 Extra- 
Assistant Commissioners, or the ‘township’ officers (Myo- 
dk, Akunwun, and other native titles) 

After determming the classes of Revenue officers and 
their poweis, laying down the course of admimstiative 
control, and making the usual provisions about appeal and 
review of orders, and prescribing a simple procedure under 
which the employment of legal practitioners is somewhat 
restricted the Regulation goes on (Chap III) to deal with 
the various sources of State Revenue, following, it will be 
observed, the old native pianciple, but providing for rules 
to regulate, simplify, and render equitable the method of 
assessment and levy The sources of Revenue are (i) the 
old customary ‘ thatha-meda ’ oi capitation tax (meaning 
the tenth or tithe) levied according to rules to be framed, at 

^ It may be mentioned that this the desire of the leadmg men 
prohibition is maintained as 're- ® They cannot appear without 
gards all Burmese inhabitants leave of the Eevenue Officer (sec 
Shops are hcensed strictly for 13 b), nor without holding a ceiti- 
European or Indian reqmrements fieate from the Financial Commis- 
Sale and import of opium are also sioner authorizing them to practise 
entirely foibidden, according to (sec 13, sub-sec 3) 
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certain lates per household or family, (2) the Government 
lights in all State lands ^ provision being made foi lules to 
legulate the occupation and giant of rights in such State 
lands as aie ‘-waste’, (3) the land-revenue of all othei 
lands , (4) State lights in mineials and earth-oil , (5) 
fisheries, and (6) salt It -will not be necessaiy to say any- 
thing about (4), (5), and (6), but some lemaiks may be 
made about the tithe and about State lands, and ordinaiy 
le venue-paying lands 


§ 5 Thatha-medd 

It IS not necessaiy to do moie than give a biief and sum- 
maiy account of this tax It is piobable that, befoie long, 
it will be abohshed (at any late, as fai as all land- 
holdeis aic concerned) and. a legular land-ievenue sub- 
stituted 

At piesent the Kules (in Chap III) -^nll provide foi its 
levy, accoiding to the old native custom 
It is enough to say that vaiious peisons are exempt fiom 
‘the tithe V and that to encoinage settlcis, immigiants aie 
exempted foi two years , and this poiiod may be extended, 
in the case of those who ‘settle down and cultivate the 
land,’ by the Local Government 

Its assessment is effected by the thfi-gyi, who submits 
a census 01 loll showing all peisons 01 households liable to 
pay This loll is subject to being tested by the Assistant 
Collector The Government fixes the lates (by notification) 
fiom time to time these rates, multiplied by the number 
of tithe-paymg households (01, locally, ‘boat-holds,’ for 
many reside on the iivei), give the total assessment of the 


^ From was said about 

Lower Buima, the leader will haao 
gatlieied that the ‘ land-rei enuo ’ 
undei Biiimese ruleis was a partial 
andverj impeifeet levy The chief 
source of le^enue was the Capita- 
tion tax Besides that, some aieas 
of the best land were reserved as 
‘ Eoyal lands ’ 01 farms, the whole 
produce of which wont to the King 
In Up 2 )e 7 Buiina in 1888-9, the 


revenue from the tithe was noaily 
thiitj-bi\ hikhs, while that fiom 
State lands was onlj si\ lakhs 
*10 thehcads ofhouseholds com- 
ing under a gnen dcsciiption Go- 
vei nment seiwants, for ev nnple, aie 
exempt , so are foreigners a isiting 
Burma for trade, infiini peisons 
and those who cannot earn a live- 
lihood ‘Exemption tickets’ aio 
gi anted on application 
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‘ATllage 01 othei local area’ There are official peisons 
called ‘Thamadi’ or assessors (appointed accoidmg to cus- 
tom}, -who distribute the total ^ovei the families or house- 
holds of the circle accoidmsc to then ciicumstances and 
abihty to pay ’ , and lists of the payments aie after waids 
published Objections to this assessment hst must be made 
■within ten days of its publication 

§ 6 Btate La'tuls 

‘ State lands ’ are those defined in Section 2,6 of the Regu- Eeg ill 
lation Thioughout the countiy, certain lands weie held ^5 
as ‘loyal lands, the lental gomg to support the kmg 
This foim of raismg revenue is, as we have seen, one of 
the old foims of the government of the early laces which we 
call Diavidian, and it is found m vaiious paits of Cential 
and Southern India and in South-West Bengal, — ^wheiever 
theie weie kingdoms of a pre-Aiyan type 

But as a matter of fact, many Oriental Governments 
have adopted a similai plan, whether originally or by way 
of copying oldei institutions in Madias and elsewheie 
Thus we find lands, undei the name of ‘hawdh,’ reseived 
for the support of the Court, under the Mughal Empire 
and the ‘Ta’yyul’ villages of the Delhi teiritory, and 
the ‘ kbas-mehdl ’ of Bengal m Muhammadan times weie 
similar 

The (Buimese) ‘Royal’ lands are State propeity, as are 
also lands held on condition of rendering pubhc seivice, 
or as an appanage to some pubhc office 

Custom has added a right of the State to certain othei 
lands, which is a right universally found in India, — uncon- 
nected with any special custom of ‘loyal faims ’ Thus the 
State IS entitled (as ‘loyal lands’) to islands and alluvial 
formations in rivers , to all forest and waste land, and land 
which has been abandoned, and to which (as the Regulation 
now adds) no claim has been, or is, piefeiied within two years 
(fiom the date of the Regulation) In any case of doubt, the 
Collector may make a declaiation that land is State land, 
whereon a claimant to the contrary will have to piove his see 24 
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case Subject of course to giants of the Biitisb Government, 
01 to 01 del s passed on claims just mentioned, tenants of State 
lands aie only tempoiaiy holders , and then light is now 
defined bio heiitable oi tiansfeiable light, either of occu- 
pancy 01 use, can exist Occupiers must pay such icnt as 
they have agieed to pay, oi in the absence of any agi ce- 
ment, such as the Gollectoi decides to bo fan and equitable 
Oidinanly, the Gollectoi commences by making a list of 
all existing tenants pajing lent, oi in actual possession. 
The hst shows also the aiea (m acies) of each holding, the 
aveiage annual pioduco for the last thiee years , the value 
of the same at the aveiage of maiket rates foi thiec jeais 
past, the customaiy shaie of the pioduce which the State 
takes On these data he will find the money value of the 
lent-shaie There aie other matteis of detail foi which the 
Eules must be consulted The lent is liable to revision 
from yeai to j^ear, unless the Financial Commissionei ofcher- 
ivise diiects 

A lawful occupiei is not, howovei, a meie ' tenant at will ’ 
of the Giown He is piotccted by Eules ^ which legulate 
ejectment at the end of the agiicultuial yeai — 

(a) with tbiee months’ pievious notice, in which case he 

IS only entitled to compensation foi impiovcraents , 

(b) without notice, in which case he will get besides com- 

pensation foi impiovcments, an allowance of one 
year’s rent, as a compensation foi disturbance 
If, foi any reason, ejectment is lequiied befoie the close 
of the agiicultuial year, he gets both kinds of compensation 
alluded to, and also the value of the ciops ‘in or on the 
ground at the time of ejectment, less the lent payable foi 
the year or harvest, as the case maj'- be ’ 

A tenant who does not like the rent levied, may give 
notice three months befoie the end of the year, that he re- 
quires a reduction , if this is refused, he is at liberty to 
lelinquish without fuithei notice He may relinquish (on 
aiiy ground whatever) by giving thiee months’ notice 
The GoUector may also give tliree months’ notice of an 
^ Chapter V But the zules have not yet been finally passed 
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intention to laise tlie lent , and if the tenant does not agiee, 
he must lelinquish, hut can claim compensation for im- 
piovemenfs 

An unauthorized occupier^, 01 an authorized one -who 
makes default in paying his lent, may he ejected at any 
time, hy Older of the Collectoi 

§ 7 State Lands being Waste 

Rules aie provided to he made for the disposal of waste 
State land, for regulatmg the temporary occupation of such 
land, and for the allotment of it, wheie needed, foi use as 
glazing ground to villages The Rules include the im- 
portant subject of the ‘amount 01 kind of interest’ created 
hy the grant, as 'R^ell as the exemption from rent, under 
certain circumstances Land required (or likely to be le- 
qiiiied) for puhhc purposes, is not to he leased except from 
yeai to year Other -waste land is leased for not exceeding 
thirty yeais,and -with reservation to Government of mineral 
lights and teak trees. It is subject to paying revenue, 
taxes, 01 rates, hut to enable the lessee to establish his 
cultivation, there are rules allowmg exemption Rom revenue 
for a term of years, as well as conditions about bringing a 
certam proportion under cultivation in a certain time The 
consequences of failure to act up to the lease are provided 

§ 8 Ordinary Lands paying Revenue 

State land, being the property of Government, pays rent 
to Government as its landlord or owner All other land, 
which is private property (m some sense) pays land-'t evenue , 
but where the landholder already pays ‘ thatha-meda ’ tax, 
this latter is either forgiven or ‘ adjusted,’ so that a double 
burden is not imposed 

§ 9 Assessment of the Revenue. 

The land-1 evenue is to be assessed according to such 
method of assessment, on consideration of such sources of 

^ ITnaufclionzed occupation is also punishable -with fine or imprison- 
ment, 01 with both 
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of 1889, 
sec 29 
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income, with effect from such date and for such period, as 
the Revenue-officer may piopose, subject to the appioval of 
the Local Government and the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council 

This piovision allows latitude for a skilful officer to 
devise the best form of assessment, instead of bemg tied 
down by theoretical rules (of which no expeiience can have 
been had) In this way a woikable theoiy and piactice of 
assessment will gradually develop itself in a natural manner 

The Regulation piovides (as does the Buima Land Act) 
foi the exemption of monasteiies, schools, and pagodas, and 
for land in towns, &c , from land-ievenue assessment. 

In these distncts it will be observed that (unlike Lower 
Buima) there may be joint family holdings, 01 othei special 
leason for holding a viUage gioup jointly and seveially 
hable for the revenue 

§ 10 Lmul Rccoids and Rights in Land 

Concurrently with the assessment of land-i e venue, recoids 
of lights are to bo prepared, and w’^hen piepaied are to be 
maintained coiiect by the Collector As usual, with this 
object, a simple ‘register of mutations,’ — that is a list of all 
changes by succession, agieement, &c — is to be kept up as 
the main instrument 

It will be observed that this Regulation says nothmg 
about definmg the nature and extent of the right in land, as 
the (Lowei) Burma Act II of 1875 does 

The record of lights will simply set out the facts , and it 
IS provided that every person whose iiglits 01 liabihties are 
lequued to be recorded, is bound to furnish all information 
necessary for the collect compilation of the lecoid 

Section 30 fuithei provides for the settlement of disputes 
as to light, adopting the usual plan of regarding the person 
in bond fide possession as entitled to be enteied in the 
lecoids, subject to any decision as to his light, by a com- 
petent Court or authority 

Practically therefore every one, though not legally defined 
as ‘occupant’ 01 ‘owner’ or anjdhing else, has the enjoy- 
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ment of his land, according to the ordinaiy principles of 
la-^v, on showing his possession and his right thereto, and 
on it appearing that the land is not State oi Koyal land 


§ II Collection of the Land-Revenue 

The legal proceduie foi collection apphes not only to the Reg iii 
land-1 e venue, hut to all State revenue levied accoiding to 
law 01 usage, including the lent of State-lands, the capita- 
tion tax, royalty on minerals, water -rate on iriigation 
woiks, and tolls on navigable canals, excise on liquors and 
drugs. 

The vnctahnerdB, m which levenue is payable, are to be 
fixed by rule^^ and till such rules are issued, the existmg 
practice as to payment is to be followed 

Land-1 evenue is declared (as usual) a fiist charge on the 
land, and must be satisfied before any other claim whatever Sec 39 

A certificate of a Collector 01 Assistant CoUectoi is ‘ con- 
clusive proof’ of the existence of an arrear of 1 evenue, both 
as to the amount and the person who is the defaulter See 40 

The processes of recovery are very like those m othei 
laws , they consist — 

(1) service of a notice to pay , 

(2) attachment and sale of moveable property, excepting 

tools, seed gram, &c , for the use of artizans and 
agriculturists , 

(3) ariest and detention in civil jail up to one month , 

(4) attachment of immoveable propeiiiy 

These processes may be used separately or simultane- 
ously 

When immoveable property is sold, the vendee gets a 
clear title , and ‘ leases, hens and mcumbrances,’ as well as 
grants and contracts (except those made with a person who 
becomes purchaser) are void as against the purchaser Sec 42 


1 The Rules (Chap XVII) pro- 
pose certain dates according to the 
nature of the crop — 

(a) for mayin or diyweather 
paddy, on or helore 31st 
July 


(6) foi hank-kyi, Met-season 
paddy, on or before 15th 
February 

(c) for garden or other culti 
Yated land, on or before the 
15th February 
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The law allows the usual powei of disputing an ‘ sCiieai ’ 
The defaultei must pay up firsts and then he may bring 
Sec 43 a legulai suit to contest the ceifcificate of airear 

In ordei that inexperienced persons may not carry out 
these proceedings, the Financial Coramissionei is to make 
lules as to the officer or class of officer by whom the process 
See 44 of lecoveiy may be enforced 

§ 13 B'wppl&niental Provisions 

The Regulation concludes with vaiious supplementary 
matters It will be observed that nearly all points of 
detail are settled by Rules to be issued by the Financial 
Commissioner Such rules require to be published before 
coming mto force, and to receive the sanction of the Chief 
Commmissionei subject to the control of the Governor- 
General in Council Finally, thei e are the usual provisions 
barring the jurisdiction of the Civil Couit in Revenue 
matters which aie specially provided to be dealt with by 
Revenue-officers 
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THE ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 
§ I Situation and History 

These gioups of islands aie not connected with the 
Government of Burma in any wajj" , but then geographical 
position makes it suitable to place a brief note regarding 
them, after the Chapter on Burma 

They consist of a long stretch of islands, the Great and 
Little Cocos, and the North, Middle, and South Andamans, 
and the Little Andaman, a separate island some distance 
south In the ‘ South Andaman ’ is Port Blair (the capital 
with its splendid haiboui) Fuithei south again come the 
Nicobar Group, consisting, first, of the ' Cai Nicobai,’ Til- 
langehong, Teiiessa, Camorta, Trinkati, Katchall, and Nan- 
coury (whence the name of the settlement) , and stiU further 
south (beyond the Sombreiio Channel) aie the Little and 
Great Nicobar Islands The whole group is under the 
control of the ‘ Chief Commissioner and Superintendent, 
Andaman and Nicobai Islands,’ residing at Port Blau 
This official has a Deputy (periodically relieved) at Nan- 
couiy (Nicobai s) 

The Andaman group were first made use of by the Bengal 
Government in 1789 as a convict settlement and a harbour 
of refuge The colony was abandoned owing to its un- 
healthmess m 179^ It was not le-estabhshed till 1858, 
and the islands were then formally annexed 

The Nicobai s had been originally colonized and annexed 
by the Danish Government, but were given up in 1858 
They were mcluded in the Chief Commissioneiship of the 
Andamans in i87;2. 

VOL III. 


L n 
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§ 2 The Law applicable. 

The la-w pioviding for the government of the whole gioup 
was at fiist contained m Act XXVII of i86i, which was 
leplaced by a Kegulation (undei 33 Viet, cap 3) passed m 
1874 This in its turn has been supeiseded by the amended 
Regulation No III of 1876 

Reg III ‘ All the land compiised in any settlement in any of the 
011876, islands is vested absolutely in Hei Ma]esty the Queen, 

and no peison shall be deemed to have acquued any pio- 
peity therein or any light to 01 over the same by occupation, 
piesciiption, 01 conveyance, or m any othei mannei what- 
soevei, except by a conveyance executed by the Secietaiy 
to the Government of India by oidei of the Goveinor- 
Geneial in Council.’ 

A pioviso to this section saves rights cieated undei Act 
XXVII of 1861 

The Chief Commissionei sanctions the occupation of land 
by a license in writing, and siicli a license is not tiansfei- 
able eithei by contiact 01 by inheiitance, without tlie wiitten 
Sec 6 consent of the Chief Commissionei The Chief Commis- 
sioner can also deteimine any license, by giving a yeai’s 
notice and paying compensation foi buildings 01 woiks 
Sec 7 constiucted puisuant to the teims of the license^ 

The ‘ limits of a settlement ’ may be at any time defined 
by an older of the Goveinoi-Geneial in Council And the 
Chief Commissionei, with sanction of the Goveinoi-Geneial 
in Council, may appoint one 01 moie ofliceis to supeiintend 
the management of land of any settlement and the lealiza- 
tion of lent, levenue, and othei dues (which may be re- 
coveied summaiily by distiaint of piopeity or peisonal 
impiisonment (simple) not exceeding six months) 

§ 3 The Occupation of Land 
Rules regarding the grant of licenses to occupy land weie 


^ In order to place a limit on such sanction of the Governor General), 
compensation, the license itself up to ■which \ alue, buildings may 
specifies 1 maximum value (not bo constructed oi improvement 
exceeding R 25,000, without special worhs undertaken 
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published m the local (Andaman and Nicobar) Gazette of 
31st Januaiy, 1885 

A Revenue Officer is to fix the boundaries and demaicate 
the land of each ‘ village ’ A ‘ khasra ’ survey is made, and 
a ^shajia,’ or village map, is piepared ‘in accoi dance with 
the system adopted in the North-Western Piovinces,’ and 
the IJiasoa, or mdex-iegistei of lands, which accompanies it, 
IS made out in a simple foim, piesciibed in the lules 

From this khasra a ‘ khatauni,’ or abstiact of fields held 
by each peison, is made out A plan of the village site is 
also prepared and a register of the houses ^ 

Provision is made for lecoiding all changes in holdings 
of land and houses in a ‘ dakhil-khaiij ^ legistei , such 
changes being reported to the head of the village — called 
‘ Chaudhaii ’ 

The licenses for land hold good for five yeais , and a lent 
IS piesciibed in the license, which langes fiom R 1-8 on 
low-land (iice land) per ‘ Bengal bi'ghd and twelve annas 
on hiU-land 

Conditions aie endoised on every license, as to payment 
of school cess, chaukidan (cess foi support of watchmen), 
and glazing fees, &c It is also a condition that the land 
must not be given up without three months’ notice befoie 
the close of the year 

The license may be transfeiied only by peimission as 
alieady stated, and on payment of a fee foi registering the 
tiansfei 

There aie taxes on aU /lO'Rse-s^^es accordmg to then class, 
langing fiom R 25 to R 2 a yeai But house-sites of 
‘levenue-paymg cultivatois’ pay no tax 

Rules regal dmg the Nicobai settlement are to be found 
in the Gazette of 6th Septembei, 1884 

^ Tlie Settlement Records of Port house sites, compiised in a village 
Blair thus consist of, — (Vernacular (kept in English also) (Rule XII, 
— in Urdu), (i) Boundary maps, Gazelle of ^ist Jayiuary, 1885) 

(2) the Khasra, and (3) Shajra, or - Presumably that used m Bengal 
village map, (4) the Abstract of proper, which is = -5-rd of an acie, 
Holdings 01 Khatauni (kept in noaily 1600 square jards That 
English also'', (5) the plan of house- 01 iginally adopted m the old Noith- 
sites, (6) the house register, and Western Provinces survey is 3025 
(7) a general allotment of land and square yards 
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These lules aie fiamed to pi event the taking up of land, 
which pioperly is held oi occupied by native Nicobaiese 
Eegisteis aie to be maintained — (i) of land within a two- 
miles ladius from the jetty at Nancouiy, (a) beyond that 
distance, and (3) legistei of transfeis 

The conditions of hcenses (endoised on each license) vaiy 
accoidmg as the land is -within the two-miles ladius 01 
beyond it 

In the lattei case no lent 01 levenue is chaiged foi fifteen 
yeais , aftei that one lupee pei acre is payable annually^. 


' In the Nicobais the land inea- 
sui e used is the acre of 43,568 squai 0 
feet, -(Yhieh is divided into fractions 
called ‘ one anna, or one pie ' ro 


spectivoly The ‘ anna’ is the one- 
sixtecnth pait (2722 squaio feet) 
and the pie the tivelfth of that (226 9 
square feet) 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Notice — All Indian "words (including Anglicized forms, and names of pro\ inccs, 
mountains, nvers and places) arc to be looked for in tlie second, or Vebna- 
cuLAK Inde"? (wliioli is a combined Glossary and Index) 

Tiirouoiiout both Indices, the Provinces to "which the reference belongs are 
indicated by initials, thus — 


(Ben ) = Bengal. (Pj ) = Panjdb 

(Bo ) = Bombay (C P ) = Central Pro'vinces 

(M ) = Madras (L U B ) = Lower, Upper, Burma 

(N "W P ) = Nortli-WestemProvinces 

To save space, P S is used for ‘ Permanent Settlement ’ , S for Settlement 
(i e of Land-Ecvenue) , L E for Land-Eevonue , I for India , ‘ Adm ’ for 
Administration , ‘ Go"yt ’ for Government (witli or -without the capital 
initial) 

In referrmg to compound words, like Land-Eevenue Settlement, Land-Eevenue- 
Offloor, Land-tenure, &c , look under Settlement, Eovenue Officer, Tenure 
Only ‘ Land-Eovenuo,’ and ‘ Land-Eecord,’ have been used in full, to prevent 
the confusion that might be occasioned by there bemg Eeoords and Eevenue 
other than those connected "with land 


‘Absolute’ occupancy-tenant (C P ) ii 482,489 
Accidents affecting soil "i aluo , see Soil 

‘Accountant’ of "village, &c , see Patwari, Ac in Vera Inde"v 
Act for the better govt of I 177 
Act, 'the Eegulating,’ 1773 1 31 

„ 24 Geo III Cap 25 1 398 

}! 37 Clco III C!‘'P 142 (to vahdate the Bengal Kegulations) 1 81 
„ 39 and 40 Geo III Cap 79 1 33 

„ 3 and 4 Will rV Cap 85 1 36, 82 

„ 5 and 6 Will IV Cap 52 1 36 
„ 16 and 17 Vict Cap 15 1 83 

17 77 Cap 95 1 37 

„ 17 and 18 Vict Cap 77 1 39 , 111 393 

„ 21 and 22 Vict Cap 106 1 77 

„ 24 and 25 Vict Cap 67 (I Councils) 1 40 
„ 28 Vict Cap 17 1 40 

77 33 Cap 3 1 92 , lu 394, 468 

„ 52 and S3 Vict Cap 63 1 79 

‘Acts’ of I Legislature i 76 
‘Acts ' of Paili ament relating to I 1 78 
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Where not otherwise indicated, the Act is of the ‘ Im 
tral legislatuie) 

Act II of 183s lu 398 
„ VI of 1835 111 433 

„ IX of 1847 (Bengal Alluvial Survey) 1. 691 note 
„ XI of 1852 111 302 

„ X of 1859 (Bengal and N W’’ P Tenant Law, old) 1 641 
j, „ Objections to in Bengal 1 647 

„ „ C P 11 482 

,, ,, Assam 111 416 

„ XI of 1859 Laws, Bengal) 1 436, 640, 689 , 111 39 

„ (M ) XXVIII of i860 (amended II of 84) 111 55 

„ (M ) XXVII of 1861 (1 epealed) 111 546 

„ (Bo ) VI of 1862 111 283 

„ (Bo ) II of 1863 111 303 

„ (Bo) VII of 1863 id 

„ XIX of 1863 11 292, 522, 759 

„ (M ) IL of 1864 (amended III of 84) 111 105 

„ (M) IV of 1864 111 89 

„ (M ) I of 1865 in 86 

„ XXVI of 1866 (Oudh Sub S ) 11 235 

,, I of 1868 (General Clauses) 1 39 , 111 394 

„ (Bo ) V of 1868 „ 111 343 

„ XXV of 1868 (rep ) iii 468 

„ XXVIII of 1868 (Pj Tenancy, old) rep 11 709 

„ I of 1869 (Oudh Estates) 11 220 

„ (M ) IIL of 1869 111 107 

„ (Ben )VIIL of 1869 1 648 

„ XXXIII of 1871 (Pj L R rep ) 11 544. 

„ XIX of 1873 (N W P L R ) II 29 

,, VIII of 1874 111 394 

„ XII of 1874 111 394, 444 

„ (Ben ) V of 1875 (Survey) 1 691 

,, II of 1876 (Bui ma Land Act) in 483,487,494,532. 

,, (Ben ) VII of 1876 (Registration of Estates) i 684 
„ (Ben ) '\C[II of 1876 (Partition) 1 694. 

„ XVII of 1876 (Oudh L. R ) u 256 
„ (Bo ) V of 1879 (L R Code) 111 197, 343 
„ (Ben ) IX of 1879 (Ct of Wards) 1 695 
„ (Bo) I of 1880 (Khot tenuies) 111 297 
„ V of 1880 (Burma Boundaiies) in 514 
„ (Ben ) VII of 1880 (Public Demands) 1 690 
„ XII of 1881 (N W P Tenancy) ' u 175 
„ XVni of 1881 (C P L R ) 11 406 

„ „ ,, amended XVI of 1889 id 

„ (Bo ) XXI of 1881 (Taluqdars relief) 111 286 
„ XIII of 1882 (N W P Patwaris, lep ) 11 283 

„ IX of 1883 (C P Tenancy) 11 486 
„ (M ) V of 1884 111 105 note 

„ VIII of 1885 (Tenancy, Bengal) 1 649 
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Act XXII ol 1886 (Oudli Rent) 11 246, 249 
XVI of 1887 (Pj Tenancy) 11 712 
XVn of 1887 (Pj L R ) 11 732, 762 

(Bo ) VI of 1888 111 284 

IX of i88g 11 283 

XVI of 1889 (Amending 0 P L R ) 11 406 

XVII of 1889 ( ,, CP Ten Act) 11 486110^ 

XX of 1890 , see Slip at 11 3 

‘ Actual ’ rent-rates ^ W P ) 11 63 

Administration of (Ajmer) 11 346 


j) 

)) 


)) 

)) 
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(Assam) 111 393, 432, 451 

)> 

JJ 

(Andaman Islands) in 546 

5? 

JJ 

(Berar) 111 382 

JJ 

JJ 

L R in Bengal 1 663 

JJ 

JJ 

(Cooig) 111 468 

JJ 

JJ 

local of Jaonsar Bawar 11 317 

JJ 

JJ 

,, Kumaon 11 314 

JJ 

JJ 

(Sindli) 111 343 

JJ 

JJ 

(U B) 111 484,535 
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II 


Admmistration, L R , wliy it should he studied 1 26 
based on the ‘ distiict ’ 1 324 

machinery of 1 323 
state of pievious to British rule 1 
„ „ steps towards first improvement 

Admimstiation of ancient Rajas’ demesne 1 253 
Mughal Empire 1 255 
Hindu Chiefs of later times 1 260 
Maratha 1 261 , 111 201 
of Rajput States 1 261 
RCsumS of Native 1 263 
Sikh 1 262 , 11 540 
‘ Aggregate to detail ’ method of assessment 11 42, 43 


II 

II 

II 


II 

It 

II 

II 

II 

II 


II 

II 


Agricultural year, the 

1 i3i 14 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

(Bo) ui 317 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

(CP) 11 524 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

(LB) m 531 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

(M ) lu 103 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

(NWP) 11 295 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

(Pj ) u 744 




See ‘ Pash ’ in Vern Index 


Agriculture (and Land-Records) Department 1 349 

See ‘ Land Records ’ 

‘ Alienated ’ lands, use of term explamed 1 425 note 
„ „ in (Bo ) 111 298-9 

„ „ S of (Bo ) 111 236 

„ „ Tenures of (Bo ) 111 298 

„ villages, rights in (Berar) 111 354 

‘Alienation Department,’ the Bombay 111 303 

See also ‘In'am’ in Vern Index. 

Alluvial Survey (Ben ) 1 457 


282 
1 392 
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Alluvion , see also Assessment 
Alluvion and diluvion (Bo ) in 314 

„ „ (NWP) 1140 

„ u (Fj) 11 754 

„ „ (Sindh) 111 340-1 

‘Amalgamated,’ use of teim in Assam 111 420 
Anglicized vernacular -words, remarks on 1 20 
Annual Eecord (Pj ) 11 561 

Annual Settlement , see ‘Jamabandi’ in Vein lude-^ 

Antiquity of -village-tenures 1 108, no, 174 
Appeal , see Eevenue business and piocedure 
Aibitiation 11 34 and note, 367, 556 

Aiboricultuie, leinission of revenue to encourage (Pj ) 11 594 

See Gloves 

A-rroais , see ‘Collection,’ ‘Sale-la-ws’ 

Artizans , see Village 

Aryan system , see Hindu (Vern Didex) 

Arj an tribes, immigration of tlie 1 121 

,, ,, extent of their moaements 1 123 

,, ,, avoided the Panjab plains 1 122 

united -with tho Dra-Mdians 1 123 

their system said to bo dorn ed fiom tho Di a-vidian 1 119 
tradition of early kingdoms in tho Himalaya 11 693 
Assessment (of L E ), general principles of 1 328 

,, remarks on tho intuitive or guess'-ivoik element in 1 338 

, Eulcs to bo followed in future lovisions of 1 360 
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fluctuating 1 372 

rent-rate system in general 1 332 

percentage of increase on levision, remarks on 

under P S of Bengal 1 297, 414 

under Nati-ve rule, variable 1 417 

in Temporary S (Ben ) 1 464 

(Assam) rates of ui 422, 425 

(Ajmei) of tanks 11 354, 5 

variable tanks 11 355 
fluctuating 11 360 
(N "W P ) general notice of 1 307, 331 

early methods of 11 25, 26 note 
‘assets’ in relation to 11 49 
principles of 11 41 
,, prevalence of money rents 11 42 
„ ‘circles’ for 11 56 

„ examples of 11 73 

„ acceptance and confii matron 11 81 
,, rules for 11 63, 66, ga 

„ of alluvial lands 11 294 

(CP) general notice of 1 313, 336 
„ old method of 11 389 
„ modern method 11 407, 411 

„ examples of 11 433 


111 242, 3 
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Assessment (0 P), distribution of total n 437 

distribution of levenue total , see Bdclili in Vein Index 
(Oudh) 11 260 
(Pj ) geneial notice 1 310 

principles and practice u 568 
latest rules foi 11 575 
observations on light lates of 11 606 
‘ fluctuating ’ 11 595 

‘piogiessive^ 11 593 
examples of 11 587 
distribution of 11 6ox 
alluvion and diluvion 11 754 
lapsed revenue-fiee lands u 602, 753 
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(Bo ) general account i 320 


)) 

ij 


,, piinciples of m 222, 229 
,, on levision 111 240 
(Sindh) Native methods 111 341 
(M ) general account 1 294 
fiist ideas of lu 36 
modem rules and piactice 111 64, 65 
on double crop and well lands 111 73 
„ compaiison of rates of 111 7a 
(LB) in 518 
(U B) 111 540-1 
‘ Assets ’ of an estate or holding with 1 
reference to assessment J ^ 

„ „ (N W P ) 11 49 , 50 

„ „ (CP) 394,430 

Assistant , see Collector 


B 

BABKLEy, Mr D G- , his account of Tenures (Pj ) 11 626 

‘Biithiight,’ idea of, in land-tenuies 1 114 
Boaid of Eevenue (Ben) 1 664 
„ , (M) 111 84 

,, ,, (N W P and Oudli) 11 269 

Boundaiy questions, distinct from land claims 11 556 note 
,, village, and field, how settled (N W P ) 11 32 

„ „ difficulty regardmg (Oudh) 11 257 

„ „ maiks (Ben ) 1 692 

„ ascertainment of (L B ) iii 514 
,, of distiicts, &c , not yet decided (U B ) 111 535 

,, ascertainment of (Bo ) 111 221 

„ preservation of marks (Bo ) 111 314 

„ 5, ,, (CP) 11 524- 

„ „ „ (N W P and Oudh) 11 295 

„ „ „ (M ) 111. 104 

„ ,, „ (I’J) 11 759 

Brakdis (Sii D ), discovery of cuiious system of shiftmg cultivation with 
definite rights, among the Kaiens 111 506 
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Cadastral Survey (N W P ) u 39 and note 
„ „ (Assam) iii 423 

„ ,, remaiks on (C P ) 11 414 

„ „ „ (I’J) « 555 

Canal, forms of 1 14 

„ lands, leasing of (Pi ) 11 550 

„ digging m Smdli ui 328 

Capitation tax (L and U B ) lu 522 

(See also ‘ thatha meda ’ in Vern Index ) 

Cash-rents (Tenants’), ongm and gioivth of (N W P ) 11 47 

Caste, as affeotmg payment of revenue (Oudh) 11 261 note 

„ „ „ „ (Pj) 11 571 

„ in fixmg rents (N W P ) 11 178, 9 

„ „ „ (Ben ) 1 604, 654 

‘ Ceded districts,’ the (M ), how aequiied in 8 

,, „ „ „ then condition 111 10, 15 

„ „ „ „ Piist Settlement 111 39 

» » n (N W P) 1 35, 36, n 4, II 

Cential India, the teim explamed 1 8 
Central Provinces, the 1 8, ii 

„ „ formation of 1 45 

„ ,, districts in 1 68 

,, „ accoimt of 11 368 

,, „ Old Settlements n 368, 385 

,, ,, New Settlements u 406 

„ „ Tenures of 11 440 

,, ,, Eev Officers, and duties 11 500 

„ „ cieation of Village proprietors 11 385 

‘ Certificate pi oceduie’ (Ben ) 1 690 

Cesses , device undei Native rule to enhance theievenue 1 243, 283, 419 
„ illegal , abolition of (Ben ) 1 421 

See also ‘ Abwdb ’ in Vern Index 


,, for local purposes as levied undei Biitish law 1 243 note, 340 
„ (NWP) 70 
„ (Oudh) 11 263 

,, (NWP and Oudh) foi patwdiis u 284. 

,, and local rates (Pj ) u 604 
„ (Berar) ui 350 

„ (Coorg) 111 481 

„ (LB) ui 522 

„ (M) 111 89 

„ (Bo) ui 237 

Chief Commissioner, how different liom a Lieut -Governoi 1 39 
Chiefs’ estates and principalities, effect of disruption 1 131 , 11 207 , 11 

275 

„ „ (Ajmer) 11 336 

>; » (CP) 11397,445 

,, „ (Taluqdaii) (Bo ) 111 275, 281 

„ „ legal measures for preserving (Bo ) ui 284 
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ssessment (N W P ) ii 56 
„ (Pj) u 583 

„ (CP) 11 390, 420 

)n of districts and estates into ) . 

and insecme ' P 359 365, 37i 

n „ „ (Pj) 11 748 

of soils (M ) lu 59 
„ (Bo) 111 222 

See also ‘ Soils ’ 

ining of term in classifymg soils (M ) in 59 
policy of maintainmg the Native Government fonns, &c 1 

ing, in connection with Land-tenure (Cooig) ui 475-7 
of Land-Kevenue, general facility of 1 327 
,, process of, and recovei'y of arrears (N W P) 11 
297 

„ (under Sub-Settlement) (Oudh) 11 300 

„ (Ben ) 1 688 

See also ‘ Sale laws ’ 

„ (Bo) m 317 

„ (M) 111 105 

„ (C P ) n 524, 26 

„ (Bj ) u 744, 751 

, (Ajmer) 11 365, 367 

„ (Assam generally) 111 461 

,, (Cachar dist do) 111 440 

, (Sylhet „ ,, 111 449 

,, (Coorg) lu 482 

„ (LB) 111 531, 2 

„ (U B ) 111 543 

he (Ben ) 1 669 

„ „ his assistants 1 673 

„ „ office staff 1 672 

„ (N W P) 11 269 
„ (M) ui 87 
„ (Bo) ui 308 
„ (Bj) 11 728-9 
„ „ his duties 11. 742 

llage founding by (M ) m 111-113 
llages in S E Panjab 11 616, 678, 687-9 
(L, see ‘ Conquest,’ ‘ Waste land.’ 
i, the Inam (M ) 111 80 

ner, the (Ben ) 1 666 

„ (Bo) m 307 
„ (N W P and Oudh) 11 269 
„ (CP) 11 500-1 
„ (Bj) 11 728 
„ (Sindh) in 343 
„ (Ajmer) 11 346 
„ (Berdr) in 346 
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INDEX 


Commissioner, the (Assam'l in 458 
„ „ (Cooig) 111 468 

„ „ (L andU B) 111 486, 527, 535 

Commissioners (M ) foiming a Board 111 86 

Community, meaning of the term when applied to villiges 1 113 , 11 
626 note 

Community, sec ‘Joint’ and ‘YiUago’ 

Company , sec ‘East I Comp my ’ 

Concmrent mteiests in land 1 197 
‘ Conditional ’ occupancy right (CP) 11 482 

Confiscation of estates (Oudli) aftci the Mutinj, consideied 11 198, 203 
Conquest or colonization by tribes 1 138 
Consonants, rernacular, lioiv pi onounced 1 18 
Co-occupancy in holdings, how dealt -with 
in ‘laiyatw.lri ’ provinces 


(Bo) 

(M) 


111 


220 


111 56 
(Bcrai) 111 352, 389 
111 434 

11 6x6, 678, 687 
285, 399 
406 
1 520 


5 ? 51 5 5 >5 

Co operative colonization of land (Cachar) 

„ „ „ (S E Panjab) 

CoENWAiiLis, Marquis of, outlmo of Ins plan 1 
„ ,, views about a P S 1 

„ ,, views about landloi ds 

' Coirected ’ rental (N W P ) 11 57, 67 

Council , see ‘Legislature,’ ‘ Secretary of State ’ 

Council of India (Sec of State’s) 1 78 
„ of the Govr -Genl 1 80, 85 
„ of the Governor of (Bo ) and (M ) 1 31 
Couit, Bevonue, not acknowledged by the name (Ben ) 1 646, 661, 694 

,, „ (N W P and Oudh) (so called) 11 271, 303 

,, „ (CP) (not called) 11 529 

a „ (Pj ) 11 732, 763 

Court of Directors 1 77 
Court of Wards (Ben ) 1 695 

Cultivation, foims of (Assam) in 416, 17 
„ of rice (LB) 111 486 note 

Cultivation, shifting 01 tompoi ary , see ‘jum,’ ‘ taungyd,’ &.c (Vern Ind) 
Cultivation on the joint stock principle (Berar) 111 371 
Custom , sec ‘ W ijib ul-l’arz’ (Vein Ind ) 

Customs, general influence of 1 246 
„ record of in (Pj ) 11 566 
„ „ (D B) 111 526 


D 

Demai cation for survey purposes (Bon ) 1 692 
for tempoiaiy S (Ben)* 1 455 
(M) 111 55 
(LB) law of 111 514 
Oudh 11 257 
,, see ‘ Boundaries ’ 

‘ Demociatic ’ pi inciple of village land-holdmg (N W P) 11 132 
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Depaitment of Agiie and L Eecords , see ‘ Land-Eecoids ’ 

‘Dependent’ taluqdais (Ben) i 411 
‘ Deposit villages ’ (Oudli) 11 218 
‘ Deputy Collector,’ the (Ben ) 1 673 
‘ Deputy Commissioner,’ the district officer is so 1 

called m ‘Non-iegulation’ districts [ ^ ^ 9 

>) 1 ) )) II » ^ 728 

„ „ „ „ „ (U andL B) 111 527 

‘ Diffused rate ’ system of S (Smdh) 111 339 
‘ Directions for Eevenue Officers,’ origin of the work 11 28, 533 

,, „ ,, assessment system laid down by 11 43 

Director of Agric and L Eecords , see ‘ Land-Eecords ’ 

Distraint foi rent (Ben ) 1 633 

,, „ (N W P) 11 178, 180 

„ ,, abolished and leplncedbyspecial provision (C P ) 11488 

Distribution of revenue total ovei village holdings (N W P ) 11 71 

ti 11 II ii II (I*J ) 

See also ‘ Assessment ’ 

District, organization of in Hindu times 1 254 

,, under Mughal Empire 1 256 

„ the modern, and its subdivisions 1 324, 5 

term used by Munro and others to mean a taluka 01 division of a 
‘ Collectoiate ’ (M ) m 149 
,, srmilaily in (Bo ) in 231 

Officers, always mvested with powers of a Magistrate 1 52 
the (Ben ) 1 393, 671, 2 

„ (N W P) 11 269 

„ (M) 111 86 

„ (U B) 111 535 

See also ‘ Scheduled ’ 

Districts (and Divisions) in British India, list oi 1 53 
Division , see ‘ Commissioner ’ 

,, the (Ben ) 1 666 

,, (N W P ) 11 269 

II (Dj) u 538, 728 

„ (Bo) 111 307 

,, none m Madras i 663 note , ui 86 
,, of iiver-moistened lands, peculiar method of 11 142, 639 
Dixon, Col , his work in Ajmei and MerwilrS u 323 and note, 343, 345 
‘ Double crop ’ land (M ), see ‘ Assessment ’ 

‘ Double tenure,’ the (so called) 1 198 
„ „ (N W P) 11 157 

II II (Pj ) 11 697 

„ (OP) n 479 

See also undei ‘ Tenure ’ 

Dravxdian laces in India i 115 

j, institutions of 1 117 

3j become hmduized 1 118 

survivals of in Chutiya NJlgpur 1 574 
villages, traces of, in the Dakhan 111 253, 4 
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Dravidian villages, traces of (m C P ) u 443 
„ „ „ (Berar) in 361, 366 

Duration (of S ) , see ‘ Period ’ 


E 
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Early revenue system in (Ben ) 1 394 '' 

Easements (LB) connected aiitli land-tenures m 497 
E I Company, the 1 30 

Comt of Diiectois of 1 77 
sovereign powers of 1 32 note 
„ its staff in Madias in 4 
Ejectment , see ‘ Tenants ’ 

Empress of India, title assumed bj Her Majesty 1 78 note 
Enhancement , see ‘Bent,’ ‘Tenant’ 

(Bon ) 1 640, 6 j4, 653 

(N W P) 11 177 
„ (Oudh) 11 251 

„ (Pj ) n 716, 766 

Estates (Bon ), goneial conspectus of 1 469 

„ (Ben), management of hy public oflicors , ■wards, Goiem; 
property i 695 

„ classes of temporanly settled 1 444 

,, (Bon ) P S when sold for airrears, entitled to P S for puich 
1 437 note 

,, not so in Madias 111 136 note 

called ‘ taluqs , ’ the (Ben ) 1 jrn, 524 
fi actional shares in (Bon ) 1 543, 545 note 

formed in modern times out of w asto (Bon ) 
in Bill ir diffoi fiom those in Ben 1 517 j 
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II 
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II 


J 53i 


II 

II 


vaiietj of in Chittagong 1 491 


II 

II 

JJ 


of Go'veinmont (Bon ), classes of 1 445 
policj as to retention of such lands 1 449 
Settlement of 1 443 


in Oudli , oiigin of 11 218 


11 S57 


„ peculiai diMSion of 
„ landlord in Madias 111 138 

See also ‘Partition,’ ‘ Kovonue-fieo ’ 
Exchange, periodical, of holdings (Chutij i Nagpur) 1 576 

II II II anciently in Madras 111 1 r8 

II II II (Pj ) 1 III , 11 637 

II II II (CP) 11378,471 

Exemption , see ‘ Improvements ’ 

Expeirments to dotoimino pioduce rates (CP) 11 531 


E 


Famine insurance (so called) 1 243 note 
Farming, early method of (N W P) 11 n, 14, 113. 

See ‘ Revenue ’ 

Faiming the Revenue , system of 1 258 

II II groavth of the Muhammadan system of , 1 51 
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Female succession to land i 225 

Feudatoiy States (OP) 11 445, 6 

Field, Eevenue definition of (N 'VV P ) ii 38 note 

See ‘ Sui-vey number ’ 
Financial Commissionei (Pj ) 11 727 

„ „ (Emma) 111 527 

‘ Fii st clearing,’ right in land derived fi om 1 113 
,, ,, ,, under Muhammadan law 1 229 

„ ,, ,, undei Buimese law 111 489 

Fluctuating, see ‘Assessment’ 

Fluctuatmg cultivation in Assam 111 416, 7 
Foiest, how dealt with by S (Hazaiii, Pj ) n 726 
Forests in Zamindaii estates (CP) 11 399 

See ‘ Waste land,’ ‘Zamindari ’ 

„ inAjmei 11 333 
Foundation of neiV villages (CP) u 450 

ij >j jj (S E Pj ) 11 679 

Frontiei district villages (Pj ) 11 614, 633 

pRYnn, Dr (1675 ad) quoted 111 206 


G 

Geogiaphical divisions of I 18 
Government of I , constitution of 1 79 


JJ 

JJ 


commencement of m Ben 1 393 
regal ded as univei sal landlord 1 26 
eaily authoiities legarding this 1 231 


„ giowth of the claim of the lailei 1 233 
„ the claim, how dealt with by British Govt 1 234 
Goveinoi (M and Bo ) 1 79 

Governor General 1 79, 80 

„ „ his council in 1833 1 83 

„ „ „ ,, atpiesent 1 85 

Giadation of land mterests in an estate 1 201, 2 
Glades of concurrent nght, how they subsist 1 197 
Graeme, Mr , work in Malabar 111 180 

Grain division , oiiginal foim of Land-revenue 1 242, 269 
causes of change to cash 1 279 
disadvantages of 1 278 
Ajmei u 344 

curious account of (Pj ) 1 271 note 

,, „ in Smdh m 341 

Giant by the old Eaja, effect of 1 131 
Grazmg grounds, allotment of in Burma 111 503 
Grouping of villages foi assessment (Bo ) 111 230 

» „ j, JJ (M) in 58 

See ^ Circles ’(CP) ii 428 
Groves, importance attached to (Oudh) 11 243 
5, exemption from assessment (Oudh) 11 261 
„ sacred m Coorg ni 478 
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HAEn<GTON, On Zamindius (Bon) i 519 
Hai-\ests, the principal 1 12, 13 
Headman of Tillage 1 21 

„ „ (Bon) 1 675,6 

„ „ (Bo) 111 309 

„ „ (M ) 111 88 

„ „ (Beiar) 111 384 

„ „ (NWP) 11 285 

„ „ Bc\ onuo responsibility of (N W P ) 11 287 

„ „ (Oudh) 11 287 

„ » (Ajmoi) 11 366 

„ » (CP) 11 504 

„ „ (original position of) ii 453, 464 

,, „ (and the chief Headman) (Pj ) n 74 

„ „ (LB) ill 528 

See also ‘Lambaid 11,’ ‘Patel,’ A,c in Vorn Index 
Hill States (Pj ), Eoioniie management of 11 694 and note 
Holdings, agiiciiltural (M &,Bo ), si70 of, 1 318 note 
Hoxt-Macke^zie, his minute on Rev adm 1 301 , 11 20 
„ „ opinion as to land-tenuies 1 i 

‘ Homestead 2one ’ (village lands) (N AY P ) 11 57 


Immigntions, effect of 1 115 
See ‘ Ai-j in ' 

Improvements, in relation to laising the assessment on leiision, lomarhs 
on 11 65 no/c, 593 

„ alien anco foi in assessing (Bo ) 111 240 

„ „ >> ,) 0^1) n* 39, 73 

M n „ „ (NAVP) 11 65 

„ „ „ „ (CP) n 437 

j, 11 I, ,, (Bj ) 593 

Improvements, light of tenants to make (CP) 11 488 

» „ „ » (Bj ) “ 720 

„ „ „ „ (Ben) 1 659 

Independent , sec Dependent 
India, early govt under Biitish rule 1 246 
,, ‘law and constitution of ’ i 31 
„ meanuig of the name discussed 1 5 
„ use of, as a gencial term, mistakes aiising fiom 1 7 
,, successive unmigiations mto 1 115 
„ the (Home) Goicinmont of , 1 77 

„ the (Supreme) „ , 1 79 

Indivisibility, effects of as legaids tenures 1 131 
,, of Chiefs’ estates (liimer) 11 338 
„ „ „ (Oudli) n 213 

Inferior propnotary lights (CP) 11 478 
u >, » (Pj ) 11 640, I 

See ‘Sub proprietor ’ 
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iccupant (Bo ) 111 273 / 

’ (Assam) lu 451 

Dnportance of, 11 59, 60, 585, 736 , 111 96, 7, 310 
)f Eevenue (M ) 111 87 

„ (LB) m 531 

s foi payment of L -R 1 367 
,, (NWP) 11 296 

„ (Pj ) 11 602, 745 

„ (CP) n 525 
„ (M) m 105 

„ (Berar) m 390 
anears of L -R (CP) 11 527 
ij » (Bo) 111 317 
1 fields ' (M ) 111 57 

filers’) grants (Ben ) 1 527 

1 14 

customs of 1 14 

shares in (Pj ) 11 643 

‘ owner’s rate ’ (Pj ) u 574, 580 

form of as affecting assessment (Bo ) 111 226 

„ „ „ (Sindh) 111 340, 3,)2 

» » n (-^jmer) 11 350 

See ‘ Tank ’ 

J. 

r , archaic elements 1 108, 225 
in Burma ui 491 

ty for L -R (L andU B ) iii 491, 525, 542 
' (Cooig) 111 471 

ition, system of (Cachai) m 435-6 
by for L -R mamtained ui. 438 
under Taluqdari S (Oudh) 11 264 
the (Bo ) 111 213 

mltivation (Berar) 111 371 
3ion, basis of joint village tenure 1 108, 225 
in (L B ) 111 491 

I (Landlord-village) distingmshed 1 106 
„ ongm of 1 130, 157 

,, (M ) 111 III, 12, 16 

„ (M ) districts where it is not traceable 

111 1 15 

,, decay of the ui 126 

„ doubts expressed about 111 123 

the, unknown to Mantj 1 128 and note 
See ‘Landlord,’ ‘ Village,’ &c 

K 

ncient, and King , see ‘ Edja,’ &c 
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Kingdom, Ancient, effect of the dismembeiment of i igr 
Kolarian tubes, then institutions i 117 


Landlord in Bengal 


Land-cases, special jurisdiction in (Pj ) 11 559 

Land-division by strips (N W P ) (Pj ) 11 137, 650 

„ in iivei moistened soils (Pj ) 11 141, 640 

„ by ploughs and wells 1 163 , u 143, 680 

Land held in virtue of office (watan) traced to a Dravidian somce 1 180 
„ ,, by leligious mstitutions (LB) 111 496 

„ regarded as hypothecated to the State for the L -K due on it 1 239 
„ oiiginally not saleable (Ajmer) 11 352 
Landholder, position of m (Bo ) 1 321 

„ „ „ (Beiar) lu 368 

„ „ „ (M) 111 128 

‘Landholder,’ the (Assam) m 403 
„ nght (L B ) 111 495, 8 

„ „ how obtamed (LB) 111 500 

Landlord , Govt as ‘ the universal ’ 1 26 

Landlord, prevalent idea about, in first days of British administration 
1 187 , 11 15, 16 

Note on M de Laveleye’s ciiticism 1 188 note 
(the Zammdar) 1 504 
views of the chief authorities 1 520 
cause of different opinions about 1 522 
1 estriction on power of leasing 1 629 
estates made alienable 1 410 
joint-estates of 1 411 
‘private lands’ of defined 1 652 
modern legal view of title 1 523 
See ‘ Zammdar ' in Vern Indei. 

Landlord and tenant, relation of in general 1 206 
„ ,, suits between (Pj ) 11 769 

,, ,, relations of in (Ben ) 1 612 

See ‘ Tenant ’ 

Landlord-village claims, mode of development 1 134 
See ‘ Village ’ (tenures) 

Landlords, no development of great (Pj ) n 617 
Land-measuies in ‘bhaiachara’ villages (NWP) 11 137 
„ ,, used in describing shares (N W P ) 11 127,8 

„ „ in use (P] ) 11 558 

,, „ „ (Assam) 111 421 

„ „ „ (Bo) 111 216 

» ). „ (D B ) 111 sii 

Land, occupation of, rules regarding (Andaman I ) 111 546 

See ‘Waste land ’ 

LandEeeord and Agriculture, department of (general) 1 352,4 
)) n „ (Ben ) 1 469 

)) )> i> (Bo) 111 311 

„ „ (M) lu 85 
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Land Record and Agriculture, department of (N W P ) 11 
)) u j, (Pj) 11 727 


289 




(CP) 11 501 mie 
(LB) 111 529 
(Assam) 111 464 




Land Records , form, contents, validity of, &c 

,, modern system of maintenance 1 356 

(Ben ) 1 453, 467, 660, 687 

(Bo) 111 244 
„ (M) 111 76,90 

,, (N W P) 11 88, go, 91 

, (Oudli) 11 267 

u (Pj ) u 560, 567 

„ (CP) 11409,512 

,, (L and U B ) 111 522, 542 

„ (Assam) 111 460 

See also ‘ Rights, record of ’ 

Land-Revenue (Ancient and Historical) 

,, originally an actual shaie in the gram produce 1 120 

causes of change to cash payment 1 242, 279 
steps m the change 1 252 
illustration of process of change 111 291 
never taken by Raja in the domains of his ‘ feudal ’ chiefs 
li 325 note 

ancient form of administration 1 179, 253 
origin of 1 241, 246 
the ‘ Raja’s sixth ’ 1 249, 266 

Hmdu authoiities regarding 1 264 
Muhammadan „ i 267 

giam-division, how effected 1 269-74 
system of Mughal Empue 1 255 

Maratha ,, 1 261 , 111 201 

(later Rajput States) 1 261 
(Sikh) 1 262 , 11 540 
(old Burmese) 111 490, 510 

Land-Revenue (Modem) 

,, connection of L -R adm with other branches of public 

adm 1 24 

,, Finance member’s review of 1 376 

„ as a means of raismg revenue, is convenient and univer- 

sally accepted 1 25 
IS it a ‘ tax ’ or a ‘ rent ’ 1 240, 280 
its advantages 1 280, i 
theory of, adopted by our Govt 1 281 
first attempts at management 1 284 
general view of different systems 1 241 
tabular conspectus of systems 1 374 
how dealt with in the public accounts 1 340 note 
statistics of 1 375, 6 
systems, their effect on tenures 1 97, 137 
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(N W P) u 57 

,, map illustrating 11 78 
(Pj) 11 583 
(CP) 11 428 

,, ‘factors’ 11 419 
(Assam) 111 416, 7 
(LB) 111 516 
dia,’ meaning of 18 

aission (N W P ) to examine into Revenue Sales 11 1 18, 

(macular words 1 16 
t lates (N W P ) 11 60 

adu , rulership indivisible , — succession 1 131, 224 
f the to all waste land 1 236 
f to land generally, examined 1 236 
f m the Himalayan States 1 231 note 
U B) 111 539 

See ‘ Royal ’ 

ite , see ‘ Tahsil,’ Vern Ind 
ollector, the (Ben ) 1 673 

ry right 1 205 

„ not reckoned as such in Ben 1 535 
rs (Oudh) 11 235 

„ not liable to distraint foi arrears of rent 
11 267 note 
„ (CP) 11 478 

See ‘ Inferior,’ ‘Malik-inaqbdza,’ in Vern Ind 
it, the 1 201 

„ (NWP) 11157 

„ (Oudli) 11 230, 236, 243 

ce taken of in classification (M ) 111 61 

rules,’ the (Berar) 111 355 
Ben ) 1 605 

OP) 11 496 
male, to land 1 225 
ee ‘Joint,’ &c 
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Sumimry Settlement Act (Bo ) , see ‘ Alienation ’ 
Supenmposition of landed interests i 99 

„ „ „ (by conquest) 

Supei in tendon t, the (LB) iiu 530 
‘ Superintendent ’ of Settlement (Pj j abolished 11 
Superior and inferioi proprietors in villages (Pj ) 

,, ,, occupants (Bo ) 111 273 

Super! isois (1769) 1 392 

Survey 

„ (Bon ), P S made ivithout 1 407 
, ,, modern survey 1 456 

„ „ of alluvial lands 1 457 

„ ,, agency employed 1 459 

„ „ laiv and procedure of 1 691 

„ (M ) 111 51, 52, 55 

„ ,, size of field or ‘ S-number’ 111 56 

,, „ method of sub-dividing 111 57 

„ (Bo ) befoie But rule 111 204 
,, „ the staff and its ovoihing 111 213 

„ terms of, defined 111 215, 218 note 
„ (N W P ) (the old Revenue) 11 38 
,, „ (the Cadastrall 11 39 

„ the (Pj ) 11 555 

„ „ (OP) 11 412 

„ (Aimei) 11 358 
,, Assam (the Cadastral) lu 423 
,, (Cooig) 111 480 

, (LB) (the modern revenue) 111 515 
„ „ the ‘ supplementary ’ 111 529 

Survey-tenure (Bo ), the, described 111 269 
„ „ how protected in 271 

,, ,, succession to 111 272 

„ „ (Beiar) 111 366, 368 

‘ Sweetlands mahal,’ the 111 447 7 iote 
SvicES, Col , on Dakhan villages 111 257 7 Wte 


11 641 

731 note 
11 641, 697 


T 

Tank (irngation reseivoir), the 1 15, 16 
, in iijmer, remarks on 11 348 
,, „ varieties of 11 354 

„ inC P 11 371 

Taxation, difference between English and Indian 1 280 note 

‘ Tax-tickets ’(LB) in 531 

Tea cultivation (Assam) 111 415 

Temporal y occupation of land (LB) 111 502 

‘ Temporary ’ S , the 1 302 

See ‘ Settlement ’ 

Tenancy — Tenant 
(I) In general 

Tenancy — Tenant, relation to landlord 1 206 

)} „ cases of of tenant right 1 207 
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rennncy — Tenant, first legal e\perience with in Bengal i 207 
„ ,, tenants and the Sale Laws (B ) 1 209 

, ,, „ and the landlord's fanning (patni) aiiange 

ments 1 210 

,, attempts to classify, according to their rights 1 21 1 
, ,, the 12 years’ rule 1 212 

,, nature of legal protection afforded 1 212 
,, ,, controversj as to right 1 213 

(II ) Tenant in BrsoAL. 

(a) In fonnet days, and ttndei P S 
Tenant, protection at the time of the PS 1 610 
„ „ always contemplated 1 615 

, supposed ‘ Pergunna rate ’ of rent 1 620 

, rent never intended to bo generally unaltoiable 1 6r8, 

626, 7 

, original provisions of Beg VIII of 1793 (P S law) 1 627 
,, old ‘lesidont,’ protected 1 628 

eviction of, under P S law 1 630 
,, summaiy of position „ „ 1 631 

, the ‘ Patt*! lailes ’ i 633 
,, legislation adverse to (1799-1812) 1 634 

, early distraint law 1 634 

, proposals for relief (i8ir) 1 636 

(h) Modem legal prousions 
, view of the law (1859-1885) 1 641 

, Acts locallj in foice i 452, 3, 648, 9 
,, cases in Rev enue Courts 1 646 
,, changed to Civil Court 1 648, 661 
,, Enhancement (1859) 1 644, 5 

)) » n (1885) 1 653, 4 

„ „ „ of occupancy raij at i 653 

,, commutation of gi am-rents 1 656 
,, distraint in 1859 1 646 

,, „ „ 1885 1 660 

,, classes of, 1859 i 641 

„ „ 1885 1 650 

Tenant, the 12 years’ rule in Bengal 1 643 

„ protection to non-occupancy raiyat 1 658 
„ the ‘ under-raiyat ’ 1 660 

,, improvements by tenant 1 659 
,, record of rights of 1 660 

(c) Kmds of tenant 
„ local varieties of 1 598 
,, on alluvial lands (Noakhali) 1 608 
,, occupancy right not desued, Chittagong 1 607, 8 
„ the, in Chutiya Nilgpur 1 582 

„ „ in Santal Pergunnahs 1 498, 592 

(III ) Bombav 

Tenants, simplicity of the position 111 247, 273 
,, „ in lOioti estates 111 288, 291 
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Tenants, under Taluqdaii estate lioldeis in 283 
m Berab 111 370 
in Sindh 111 327 
(IV ) Madras 

Tenants, in general 111 142 

position of, in Zamindari estates 
in Kanara 111 15 1 
in Malabar 111 177 
(V ) In the N W Proihnces 
Tenants, payment of cash-rents a general feature 


j) 

jj 


!) 

a 


)) 


111 132, 143 no/i 


11 47 


JJ 

in geneial 11 167 


JJ 

at ‘fixed latos’ 11 169 


J) 

‘expiopnetary’ 11 170 


JJ 

occupancy 11 171 


JJ 

contioversy about tonant-iighi 

H 

H 

JJ 

the 12 years’ loile 11 172 


JJ 

tenancy law 11 175 


JJ 

protection under, to all classes 

H 

CO 

JJ 

enhancement 11 177 


JJ 

improvements by 11 179, 80 


JJ 

distraint 11 178 


JJ 

remission of rent for calamity 

CO 

H 

JJ 

illustrations of tenant custom 

11 I8I 

JJ 

caste as affecting rent-rates ii 

178, 9, 1 81 

JI 

piopoition of diffeient classes of 

11 181-190 

JJ 

general I emaiks on 11 191 


)) 

rents how fai settled by the S officers 11 71, 


(VT ) OUDH 

Tenants, in general 11 245, 249 
,, occupancy rights 11 252 
(VII ) Cemiuvd Provinces 
Tenants, T -right contioversy in 1868 11 484 

protection of 11 386, 7 
in Chanda 11 473 
in Nimar 11 475 
all lents fixed at S 11 410, 498, 9 
‘conditional’ and ‘absolute’ occupancy 11 482, 3 
the modern law 11 486 

„ ,, occupancy, under ii 489 

not extended to propiietors’ sir land 11 491-3 
‘ Till age-sei vice ’ 11 495 

ordinaiy 11 496 
(VIII) PanjXb 

Tenants, pioportion of, to cultivatuig owneis 11 573 
in general 11 703 
controversy about right 11 705 
difficulties in certain districts 11 710 
classes of (old and new law) 11 712 
occupancy right id 
succession to 11 719 


II 
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Tenants, alienation by ii 719 

statistics of tenancy u 721 
cases in Court 11 762 
suits for ejectment 11 767, 8, 9 
cannot be imprisoned for arreais 11 770 
,, Kingia distiict 11 696 

Hazara distiict 11 725 
(IX) Tenants, ArarcR 11 335, 340 
(X.) Tenants, Assaji 111 410, 15 
Tenants, employed on larger holdings m 406, 9, 429 
(XI ) Tenants, Burha 
T enants, employment and rent of 111 492. 

„ rights 111 524 

„ on royal lands (U B ) 111 540 

Tenures (I ) General and Historical 
Tenures, general view of 1 94 

common factors in production of 1 95 
as affected by modern laws 1 101 
L -K systems 1 97 
grants of State 1 98, 179 
economic conditions 1 102 
old Hindu systems 1 182 
Mughal conquest 1 183 
Maratha „ 1 193 

Sikh „ 1 194 

groavth of layers of inteiests in land — one over the othei 
1 99, 191 

grades of such interests 1 198, 201 
,, below pi oprietor 1 205 
how concurrent inteiests subsist 1 197. 

„ nature of ‘ property in land’ 1 216 
(II ) In Bengal 

Tenures (of land), in general 1 501 

, ,, subinfeudation of 1 544 

Eegistration of estates 1 685 
in a special sense 1 205, 463, 503, 533 
,, „ desciibed 1 650 

variety of local names foi 1 537 
difficulty of separating fiom Tenant- 
holdings 1 536 
classification of attempted 

(1) out of ancient rights 1 538 

(2) landlords farming rents 1 542 

(3) waste reclamation 1 547 

(4) rent-free rights 1 542 
liability to sale foi arrears 1 661 
registration of 1 687 

(land) of Chittagong i 554 
Onssa 1 561. 

Chutiya Nagpur 1 574 
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Tenuies (Ch Nagpui), Act to define i 581 
Ghatwali, law relating to , 1 587 
, of tlie Santal pergunnahs 1 588 

j „ GhaUvah, of the 1 595 

(III) Mabhas 
general 111 108 

, the suney or raiyatniiri 111 ia8 

„ the Landlord (Zammdaii, Polygar’s &c ) 111 17 23 130 
Pea enue free (In’am) 111 130 
, on Waste-land in 141 

, village, historj' of lu 109 

,, m Nilgiri distnct 111 189 
„ ILinara (South) 111 143 

, Malabar — 

, e\travagant ideas about 111 153 

„ development of 111 171 
, „ modern form of in 173 


(IV) BonnAT 

in geneial 111 249 

,, statistics of 111 251 

,, modern ‘Suiwey-’ in 269 

village, historj of 111 251 


Jf 



Guzai it, the nan\.vdari and 

JJ 

in the Konh in 

111 258 

juble (01 Taluqdari) in 275 

tf 

Want i ill 277 


? 

Mewasi 111 279 


JJ 

Gir IS in 280 


JJ 

of Rajput chiefs 

ill 281 

fj 

Kasb.iti 111 286 


11 

Maliki 111 287 


11 

Kliot 1 and Izafat 

in 287 

11 

of alienated lands 

111 298 

17 

Udliadjamabandi 

111 278 


111 259 


(V ) Tenures of Sictii m 32a 

(VI ) Tenures of BnnAii m 356 
ordinary village 111 358 

‘ Watan ’ 111 372 

by grant 111 376 
(VTI ) N -WESTERlt PROYI^CES 
general 11 98 
classification of 11 100 
village, general remaihs on 
village (zamindari) 11 115 
„ (pattiddri) 11 124 

, (bhaiachara) 11 130 

,, custom of bhejbaiar 
Taluqdan n 157 
Eevenue-fiee n 154 
illustrated by Bara pargana 


11 105, 6, 8 T53, 


143 


u. 163 
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Limaon ii 310, 313 
ionsarba«ai 11 317 
Mirzapur 11 307. 
isi districts 11 155 
OUDH 

eneral 11 196 
iqdars 11 204 
■proprietors- 11 235 
ige , history of 11 222, 
aMEB 

rovemmeiit (or Idialsa) land 11 327 

sfs’ Estates 11 336 

its of the modern law 11 340 

SNOllAI, PnOYINCES 

ige, the Gond . 11. 443 

iges in later times 11 455 

, history of the Molguzar 11 456 

, Eaiyatwari 11 476 

Zammdari, 11 445 

ilianties of, in Sambalpm lu 470 

lange of holdings in 11 378, 471 

3nue-free, Service, &c 11 476 

rioi pioprietary 11 478 

jral account of subordmate rights 11 485 

’abjab 

eneral 11 609. 
istics of- 11 622 
kley’s account of 11 626 
ipmg of, for study 11 632, 
age community, accounts of lu 609, 61 1. 
s where there are no villages 11 616 
reat landlords, why so few 11 617 
3 elicited from statistics 11 622 
lervation of Village 11 624 
’’ W Frontiei 11 633 
lange of holdmgb- 11 633 
;er-customs 11 643 
outhein Rii or districts 11 657 
tral Panjab, Jat and Gujai tribes 11 665 
my villages 11 678, 687, 9 
bala jagiidars, the 11 683 
E Panjilb 11 684 
[imalayan distiicts 11 692 
hie tenure (Taluqdaii) 11 697 
enue-free 11 698 
Assam 111 399, 402 
roalpara 11 432 
bar (joint) 11 434 
let 11 443 
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Tenmes (XIII ) Cookg 111 469 
,, the ‘jamma’ m 470 
„ the ‘sagu' 111 473 

„ bane lands 111 474 

(XrV ) Tenures of BunsiA 


111 493 ; 539 


(XV) 


Andadian Islands ui 546 


Sie also ‘Village,’ ‘Tenant,’ ‘ Waste-land,' and (m Vern Index), Jagii, 
Zamindar, Taluqdai, Eaiyat, Mahkmaqbuza, Nisflvhira;i (Assam), 
Ac , &c 

Teiiitories, Government of, how provided for on acquisition 1 33 

Tounship, term used for ‘-village ’ • 1 97 note 
„ the, in (L B ) 111 527 

Trees, rights in (Bo ) 111 304 

„ „ (.Berar) • 111 351. 

Tribal history of Sindh 111 326 
„ „ in the (Pj ) Frontier 

, „ „ (Jat) 1 140, 

, „ „ (D-ijput) in 671,2 

, immigration in India 1 120 
„ settlements, on conquest, &c 1 138 
„ holdings mthout village- or smaller allotments 
668 

Tubes, difference of constitution of, some being -without Kajas 
111 265 note 

Tubes and clans, locations of, in (Oudh) 11 233 
,, ,, illustration of (N W P 7 11 135 

Tiibutary ‘Mahslls,’ the, of Orissa 1 474 


^33; 636 
11 611, 666, 684 


11 125, 134, 654, 


11 132, 


U. 

Unit of area in Survey (Bo ) 111 215 

r; V )) (M) 111 56 

„ of dry soil used in assessing (Ajmei) u 361 
, for soil-valuation (CP) u 416, 18 
Usei of land does not imply ownership 11 38 and note 


V 

Vernacular terms, use of, spelling and pronimciation 116 
Viceroy, use of the title 1 77, 79 note 
Village, The 

(I ) General and Hjstorical 
‘ Village ’', the term explained 1 21 

„ giouping of lands a general feature 1 96 
„ but not universal 1 106 

(See also undei ‘Tribal ’) 

, the, Mr Phillips (Tagore Lectuies, 1875) on 1 104-5 
,, two types distinguished 1 106-7 
,, Causes of formation of gioups 1 108 
„ main origins of 1 109 

,, joint-village, degiee of ‘jointness’ consideied 1 no 
„ idea involved in the constitution of 1 in 
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Village, redistribution of holdings, its meaning 1 in 
,, ‘ family stage ’ of property 1 112 

„ never held m common by 'clan 1 112 note 
,, meaning of ‘community’ i 113 
,, antiquity of 1 108, no, 174 
,, element really archaic in i 108 
„ right in, traced to two principles 1 113 

„ conclusion as to oldest form of 1 129 

„ IS one type a decayed form of the other ’ 1 146 

„ instances of decay of form 1 147 
,, summary regarding the types of 1 144 

„ importance of, as affecting the L -E adm 1 145 

„ tabular statement of differences 1 154 
,, list of provinces and form pre\ ailing m each 1 177 
„ features common to both types 1 149 
,, average size of group 1 97 note 

„ not always the L -E unit 1 170 

„ artizan and menial class in 1 149, 50 
„ officers of 1 154 

,, the headman 1 152 

,, officers of, then L -E duties 1 558 

(II ) Village, the EAiYATwXnf (on Non-Laneloed) 1 129 

,, described 1 155 

(III ) The Joint (or Landlord) 

,, how it arises (Eevenue faimers, grantees, scions of lulers’ 
families) 1 130 
„ in Guzardt (Bo ) 1 136 

,, in Madras 1 143 

vAnd see heads V & VI infra) 

„ expansion of, from small centres 1 142 
„ tribal conquest 1 139 

,, creation of landlords (C P) 1 138 
,, remarks on landlord class in 1 134 

,, constitution of landlord- 1 157 

„ Lord Metcalfe on the 1 171 
„ supposed stages in the development of 1 175 
„ the village ‘ panchayat ’ 1 153 

„ the ‘ zammdari ’ village 1 158 

„ the pattidari 1 159 

,, ,, „ method of division 1 160 

,, „ ‘perfect’ and ‘impeifect’ severalty 1 165 

„ ,, CO sharers ‘sir’ or special holding 1 166 

,, „ loss of true shares 1 164 

„ „ bhaidchara — not hold on ancestral shares 1 163 

„ communities present state and prospects of i 168 
Village officers, see ‘Lambardar,’ ‘Patel,’ ‘Patwari,’ &c , in Vein Index 

(IV ) The Village in Bengal 
,, decay of village institutions in 1 675 
,, difference of Bihar 1 517 

,, in Onssa 1 477. 
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Village, Chittagong i 489, 555 
„ Santdl Pergunnahs 1 594 
Kolaiian i 56a 
Dravidian survnals 1 576 

(V ) ViLiAGE, The, ih Madras 
in geneial 111 109 
inquiry as to ancient fonns 111 laa 
m the Tamil country ni m 
Vellalar colonies, Ghingleput lu 112 
details about Miiasi right in 116 
exchange of holdings 111 118 

„ Mii.tsi rights at S 111 127 
, Settlement on the village lease system 111 25 

„ officers of 111 87 

, lecords of 111 go 

„ grouping foi assessment in 58 

„ not found m ILinaia and Malah-ir 111 147 

(VI ) The Village in Bombay, Sindh, and BerXr 

Village, joint 01 landlord, DaUian simivals and question about 111 208 

253 

, ind in Bciai 111 357, 8 
„ joint 01 shared (Guzarat) 111 259 
,, modern condition of the 111 267 
„ of the Konhan 111 258, 288 
ordinary 1 aiyatn an 111 269 
officers of the 111 309 
accounts and lecoids (Borar) 111 385 
committees (Beiar) 111 370 
only ti aces of (Sindh) iii 322, 3 

(VII ) The Village Gommumti, N W Provinces and Oudii 
absence of any good general account of 11 ggnote 
general features of landloid nllage 11 105 
old official classification of foi ms 11 103 
anothei proposed n 106 
oiigin of 11 108 

some of them probably once laijatn in 11 log 
but have became ‘joint’ under Brit Eev adm 11 108 
leason for this being accepted 11 109 
modern origin of large numbei 11 112 
‘ on nerless ’ villages 11 1 12 
summary of forms and oiigin 11 114 
gioivth of a landlord class in 11 111 
tubal -villages 11 125, 134 

in the ‘zamindari ’ form, ‘sole 'and ‘jomt’ 11 115, 118 
Revenue-farmers in relation to 11 122 
in the ‘ pattidari ’ form 11 124 
method of sharing 11 126, 7 
rarity of regular ancestral shares 11 130 
shares, hew lost 11 128 
in the ‘bhaiachara’ form 11 131 
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(VIIl’) 


Village, illustrations of the tenuio 11 133 
„ how changes occui 11 148 
„ community, practical working of the 11 153 
„ servants, landholding 11 121, 156 
,, note-books 11 60 

,, inspection for assessment 11 59 
,, ,, ‘st dements’ 11 88 

,, distribution of revenue burden (bachli) 11 150 
,, Bhejbarar custom 11 143 

,, OuDH, state of m 11 200 

,, ,, origm of 11 223 

,, ,, stages in history of 11 228 

,, ,, fall under power of the Taluqdar 11 216 

„ „ survival of rights in 11 230, 35 

(See Sub-Settlement ) 
illustration of clan colonies * 11 226, 7 
The VniiAGE in Ajjier 
„ originally raiyatwari, and now joint 11 327, 333, 343, 345, 352 note 

(IX ) The ViiiLAGE , Centhai. Provinces 
,, general view of u 455 

,, method of founding u 450, i 

,, history of Malguzar and Patel proprietors 11 456,470 

,, officers 11 503 

(X) Village CosiOTNiry, the (PanjAb) 

Village, general remarks on 11 609 
ongm of u 611 

how diffeient from the N W P u 610 
official classification of 11 619 
„ instance of inconvenience of 11 686 
„ preservation of the communities 11 624 

See ‘Tenures’ (Piontier, S E Panjab, Jatand Kajput, &c) 

,, held on ‘possession asmeasuieof right,’ large number accounted 
for 11 623 

,, officers 11 732, 3 

„ absence of in Assam 111 419, 20 and note 
„ the, in Burma 111 491 

,, absence of in Cooeg hi 468 
Vowel sounds, m vernacular 1 17 


>) 


W 

Wage, Col E Gt, his Hazaia S * 11 725 note 
Warren Hastings, his reforms 1 396, 7 
Waste-land 

(I ) In general 

Waste-land, right to under Aryan system as described in Manu 1 128 
„ under Muhammadan law 1 229 

,, right of the State to 1 237 
„ disposal of at S 1 237 
„ ‘Waste-land rules’ 1 238 
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(II ) In Bengai. 

Waste land, the lules i 479 

disposal of at P S 1 429 

in the Sundarbans 1 480 
Jalpaiguri and Darjiling 1 485 
„ „ Chittagong 1 488 

(III) In Madkas 
W aste-land, general iix 14 1 

,, under ‘ Mirasi ’ claims 111 119 

Kanara 111 151 no/e 
Malabar 111 163, 178 
,, Nilgiri hills 111 189 

(IV ) In Bombay and BEintit. 

Waste-land, disposal of 111 314 

„ foi village use 111 388 
,, rules for leasing 111 380 

(V) InN W P AND OUDH 

Waste-land, surplus avaste, the L -K Act, concerning 11 37 
granted to be part of village u 35 
how dealt avith in Dehia Dun 11 zSnote 
in Jhnnsi n 36 
in Kumaon 11 310 
Jaonsiir Bawar 11 317 
Oudh 11 259 

not originally claimed by villages id note 
in Ajmer 11 332, 3 

(VI ) In THE PanjAb 
W aste-land, as allotted at S 11 545 

special cases of, Kangra and other districts ii 546, 7, and notes 
colonization of, when canal irrigation IS pi ovided 11 549 
ordinary rules for granting ii 549 
(Central PnoaTECEs), hoav dealt avitli at S 11 397 
(Assam), rules 111 410 

„ procedure under 111 426 

„ Cachar 111 442 

(CooRo) 111 477 

attached to rico-holdings on the West coast 111 475 and note 
(L B ), disposal of by Government in 500 
„ rights in 111 493 

11 (U B ) 111 541 

Water, charge for (Madras) in 73, 102 
Weights, scale of (Upper India) 11 117 note 
„ „ (Madras) 111 63 note 

Wells, irrigation by 1 15 

,, exempted fiom assessment (M ) in 40, 73 
„ rules about 111 74, 5 
„ treatment of on revision S (Bo ) in 241 

See ‘ Assessment,’ ‘ Improvements ’ 

‘ Western Polliams,’ the (M ) in 19 
‘ Wet ’ land, meaning of in 56 note 
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‘ Wet ’ land, classification of (M ) in 62 

„ „ „ (Bo) 111 222, 226 


Y 

Year, the ‘Fasll’ 1 13, 14 

See ‘ Agricultural ’ 

Z 

Zones of land found in villages used foi assessment purposes (N "VV P ) 
u 57 


See ‘ Har ’ in Vein Ind 




■^TSRNACULAR INDEX AND GLOSSARA^ 


(Sco also note ftfboginmng of tlio Eng Indo'?) Dist =Distnct, ‘ Cnlt cnlti- 
%atcd,' or ‘ cultuntion’ , A,=Arnl)ic , H =Hindi , P =Pcrsian , S =Snnskrit 


A.1jadi ( = inhabited) (North Indn^ 
used to indicate the part of tho 
village land set apart for tho 
residences, shops &c 
Ahad (P ), inh ihited , of land under 
cultii ation 

(rhair lb id, abandoned land 
Ah id-kar (Pi ), tho first clearer , 
founder, Ac 

Abi (= watered, P), any irrigated 
land 

(Pj ) M aterod by channels from 
1 Ivors, Ac or othormso tlian 
by well (chuhi) or canal 
(nahri ) 

(Ajmer) land cullnated in the 
bed of a tank wlion tho u ater 
has run off ii 348, 50 56 
Abiana, a water-rate, charge, 01 
ce«s on irrigation n 597 
Abw lb (pi of Bab), cesses 01 addi- 
tions to the regular L -E assess 
ment (Ben ) 1 419 

in forniei dajs 1 243, 419 
modern 1 421, 605 
Adangal (il ), a field rcgistei , s'’c 
111 92 

Adhijad ir (Adh H =half), (Bon ), 
a tenant of a tenant, p ij mg in 
kind 1 606 

Adhiyir, a tenant pajnng by Bat u 
or diMsion of crop (Bengal, 
Bihar, Assam, Ac ) 111 406 
Adhlapi (South Pj ), (also lOiu- 
mar), a settlor nho sinks a 
well, on certain terms of 
tenure 11 663 

Adnil-malik (P)=inforior proprie- 
tor , (Pj ) 1 200 (Cf ’ala- 
malik) 

Aghani , sec heiiwat 
Agra dist , proportion of joint-land- 
lord anllagos in 11 117 
assessment of 73 
Agnihaiam (M ), a land-grant rev - 
free to Brahmans 111 80, 140 


Aiim vd vB/to (Bo ), Taluqdars of 111 
281 

Anon (or Aham), tho rulmg laci 
of old Assam 111 399 
Aim (iVssain), nco cult h)oadcast 
111 41'] note (Cf Eupit) 

Aim i (Ben ), a grant rev -free , oc 
casionallj' w’lth a reduced pa\ - 
incnt, then called aim i-m.il- 
guz.111 (Midnapore) 1 530 

573 

’Am (A = essence) tho ‘ thing 
itself ’ Tho 01 igmal traditional 
assessment in the Dakhan, on 
the basis of which the Mar-tth is 
made up then ‘ Kamil ’ or full 
assessment 1 273 

(CP) 11 377, 8 
Ain-ghas (01 lycngh.is, ) see 111 
186 

AjiiFR-IiIrRwARA., notice of 1 67 , 
n 319 

local peculiarities of 11 347 

Tenure of land (Khalsa) 11 327 
,, „ (Chiefs’ Estates) 

11 338 

British 1 md system, the 11 331 

Villages and tho Waste -lands 
11 332, 3 

Joint Milage sj’^stem modified 
II 352j!ofe 

L -R Officers, Ac 11 366 
Ak<irband (Berar), one of tho Land- 
recoi ds 111 355 

Akbar, tho Empeioi, his official 
3 ear 1 13 

his S of L -R 1 275, 6 
’A1 i-lambardai (P) ), chief head- 
raen over tho several headmen 
of village sections 11 740 
'Ahi-m ilik, superior ownei over a 
aillago (Pj ) see 1 200 , 11 641, 

855, 857 

'Alamgin ( = world - embracing), 
(PA), a general rainfall (Aj- 
mei) 11 349 
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’Aligakit, cases of cloublo oi ovci 
loid (taluqdiii) right m ii 

158, 159 

Al-tamgli'i} a grant under the royal 
‘ seal ' (Ben ) 1 530 

Annini (=trust), management of 
L -R direct under Goa t offi- 
cers as opposed to Ij.ira 01 
farming , (Pj Ac ) 1 541 

(M ) 111 46 

Amaiam (M ) see 111 81 
AjibXla, jagird.irs, account of 

II 682, 70X 

Settlement illustrated 11 

589 

Amhar-lvhana (P ), (Sindh) a 
State gianarj 111 342 7ioic 
’Amil, the ‘district’ ( = pnrgana) 
L -E officer of Mughal times 
1 256 

Amin, a rcaenuo sura cj or, land 
measurer, &c 1 256, 604 
Amin-faujdUr, a revenue assessor 
of a pargana under the Mughal 
Empire 1 256 

Amisliam (Malah ir), a (modem) 
official dnasion, forming a 
group of lands for L I? adm 
purposes 111 179 
’Amlgu7Ai =’ilmil, q v' 

Amshom , sec Amisham 
Andavlvi< IsL,\^DS, account of 1 
, 49 . 545 

Ang-bailKi (Borar) see 111 371 
A^GUL (Ben ) a Government es- 
tate 1 474 note, 648 7wlc 
Anicut (anaikatta) M , a weir for ir- 
iigationfromarivor,Ac in 62 
Anvvitnda(SouthPj ) = ' notvvTouglit 
for/ the landl Old’s extra fee 
when he lets land already 
cleared sec 11 659, 660 
Aiiakan (Burma), notice of in 

484 

'Arazidar (N W P ), a landholder 
regarded ns propnotor of his 
own holding, but having no 
share in the general profits of 
the estate 11 14. 

Aibab, title of a chief (Pj , N W 
Frontier) see Khan 
Aucot (Arkkadu"', the Navvlib of 

III 9 

„ foianer existence of joint 
villages in in 113 
Arudikaiei (M ), used of the old 
mir.isi village when held in 
seveialtj- 111 118 
Asaia (M ) = Amani, q v 


Ashraf (A pi of Sharif) , ‘ the gen- 
try’ (N W P ), landl Old class 
as distinguished from the 
plough driving tenantry 11 
188 (See also ‘Shurfa’ and 
‘Sahu’^ 

Asl (A = the root) , (i) the original 
01 principal thing, 'Asl jama’ 
the L -B. ns distinct from the 
extras, cesses, &c , (2) any- 
thing real or genuine 1 614 

^\jssvM 1 II, 47, 72 

described 111 392, 393 397 
land-tenures 111 402 
Settlement of 111 416 
Old Bengal dists of 111 430 
Hills of 111 451 
L -I? officers of, Ac 111 458 
the ‘Code’ of 1837 111 398 

statistics of land still hold on 
annual lease 111 405 note 
‘Nisfldiiraj ’ explained 111 406 
waste-land grants and rules 
111 410 

At (Sambalpur, CP), drj or un 
irrigated cultivation • 11 379 

Aulbandi (Sindh), an assessment 
roughly calculated at a rate 
per plough (aut) in backward 
parts of Nag 11 -Parkar dist Cf 
utbandi or otbandi 111 340 

Aw'adii, proper spelling of Ounii 
q V 

Awwal ( = first, A ), first-class land 
iiJ 437 

Ajacut (ajnknttu) (M ), the area 
capable of irrigation from a re 
sen oir or source 111 62 

B 

B (bar tribe, peculiar tenure of 
(P) 11 654 

Babti (Bo), extra cesses = abwilb, 
q V 1 273 , 111 283 

B.ibu (Bon and generally), title of 
j ounger son of a noble house , 
now (N "W P and Bon ) of any 
native gentleman , also applied 
to a clerk in an office 1 250 
and note 

Bachh, the process of distributing 
the rov'onue-demand among 
the CO sharers, under the joint- 
villago system (N W P) 11 
14s, ISO 
(Pj) 11 6or 
(CP) 11 437 

Badagil (‘Burgher ’ of old Keports) 
see 111 185 
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Badsh ihi (P badsli5li = king), any- 
tlung royal , a royal grant, &c 
(cf Hukami) ^ 1 425 
Baghat (Oudh), sub-tenure of a 
giove or orchard (from A. bagh 
= garden) 11 242, 3 
Baghayat (Bo ), g irden land , any 
fields (as a class) cultivated 
witli sugai cane, vegetables, 
&c , ahv lys irrigated and ma- 
nured 111 223 

Baghicliadar (C P ), owner of a 
grove, &o , alloaved to be plot- 
or sub-proprietoi of it (cf 
Baghat m Oudh) 11 480 
Bahtoakt (Bo ) see 111 291 
Bahi-khata, any shopkeeper’s led- 
goi , in revenue language (N 
India) specially of the pat- 
wari’s ledger, showing de- 
mands and payments of the 
landholder 11 279 
BAi(Tilokchandi-), a caste or clan in 
Eai-Bareli, Oudh 1 133,11 234 
Bail (M S Kinara), land yielding 
three crops n 146 note 
Bai’qita’at (Al = ‘ purcliase of por- 
tions ’), a sub-tenure in Oudh 
11 240 

Bakhsha (P = gifted 01 excused), 
(Cachar), Eev -free grants for 
pious uses 111 440 
Bdki-jai, a revenue term in Assam 
see 111 461 

Bakia (01 Bdkhra) (Pj frontier), 
a share in village lands 11 
647 

Ba-nami (P ha = in, nam = the 
name), transactions in sale 
of land, &c , designed to con- 
ceal the leal ownei, wherein 
one person’s name appears in 
deed, but secretly in trust for 
another Often incorrectly 
written benami, which might 
be mistaken for bS {imihout a 
name), and destroying the 
meaning 1 640 note 
Band, a strip of land watered by a 
canal regarded as a unit 11 
658 

Banda, a hamlet, outljing parts of 
a \ illage (Pj frontier) 11 648 
Banda dist , assessment of 11 79 
Bandh ira (Bo ), a dam for irriga- 
tion purposes 111 241 
Bandhiya (H ) (0 P ), an embank- 
ment 11 371 

Bandobast (P = agreement, ar- 


rangement), the usual teim 
in Upper India for the L -E. 

‘ Settlement ’ ‘ Bandobasti ta- 
luq’(Ben) see 1 541 
Ban6 (Coorg), holdings of wood- 
land attached to rice-fields, as 
an appurtenance, to supply 
grass, wood and branches to 
yield ash manure 111 470, i, 4 
Bangar (N W P ), high land compa- 
ratively dry 11 536 
Banjar (Pj ), the common term foi 
any ‘ waste ’ or uncultivated 
land , if old fallow it is banjar 
kadim , if recent, banjar jadid 
BAnkJ, a Govt estate in Orissa 
1 474 note , 648 note 
Bannu dist , tenures of (Pj ) 11 

652 

Bar (Pj ), the land of highest level 
(usually occupied by dry jun- 
gle and prame, in the centre of 
a ‘ doab ’ or tract between two 
rivers) 11 536 

BArA (Paigana), curious history of 
(Allahabad, N W P ) 11 163 

Bara (N W P ) = gauhan, q v 
Bara-balutd (or bulauti ’), the 
‘twelve’ village servants and 
officials (Central and W In- 
dia) see 1 150 , 111 88 
BiliiAMAHjfL (now the Salem dist ) 
the ‘ tweh e revenue-estates ’ , 
acquiied by Madras , import- 
ance of 111 4 

Barar (N W P ), the scheme or 
rate-list of distiibution of the 
L -E. total 11 135 
Barbasti (Oudh), a small quit-rent 
levied on certain (otheiavise 
flee) tenuies 11 238 note 
BAiikcf (N W P ), landlord- villages 
in 11 1 17 

state of before British rule 11 13 
Bargait (Ben Bihar), a sub-tenant 
paying rent in kind 11 605 
Barba (or bfirha’), the zone or 
belt of land furthest aw'ay 
from the village centre, and 
less accessible to manure (N W 
P) 11 57 

Ban (Assam), land on each hold- 
ing, used for house-site and 
gaiden 111 400, 416 
Bankd (Cooig), giazmg-giound 
see 111 471 

Bisti (Assam) =bari, qv (gene- 
rally) a tempoiary hut or dwell- 
ing, a small village or suburb 
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Bitai, the division of tlio graiii- 
pioduce foi rent or levenuo 
1 269 , 11 716 

fonnei practice of, in Sindh 
111 341 

tenants paying by (Bei.li) 111 
371 , see Bhdoli 

Batotadar (Jhansi, N W P ), a 
holder of reienuefieo land, 
being a descendant of a Tliakui 
or local chief sec 11 156 

Batti (Coorg), a land - measure 
111 470 

Batwaia, partition of an estate 

I 693 

Ba’vi-znmin-daftar (P = office foi 
certain lands), early attempt 
in Bengal to regulate rovonue- 
fiee holdings 1 390 

Boalisi (Bealis = 42) sec Chau- 
rassi 

Bcgayet, see baghaj’at 

Benakes (Banaras), acquisition of 

II I note 

P S of 11 5 

early description of ■vullago ten* 
uies in 11 138 

BeiSCax, territories comprised in 
1 10 

early historj of Piosidoncy 1 

389 

local govt of, foimorly included 
in the duty of the Goi • 
Gen 1 37 

the PS 1 243, 283, 6, 400 
the Temp S 1 443 
the land-tenures 1 501 
the L -B officers 1 662 
1 ei enue procedure 1 681 
tenant-law and history 1 64, 
598 

Draiidian surviials in Chutij I- 
Nagpiir, Orissa, &c 1 561, 
575i 594 

the ‘ village ’ of 1 177 
Ghatwali tenures of Ch Nagpui, 
Santal peig see 1 582, 595 
large portion of ai aste and uncult 
at time of P S 1 409 note 

BerAk (Haidar ibad Assigned Dis 
tricts), how acquired 1 49 
the districts in 1 75 
the L -E, S 111 345 
the land-tenures 111 355 
the L -R. officeis, &c lu 381 
remarks on the effect of British 
rule 111 367 

Beil, a small share in a village 
estate, a sub diAusion of the 


‘thok’ 01 ‘patti’ (otjTiiologj 
and spelling are uncertain), 

(NWP) 1159,11134 

Ben (Bon ), a small embankment 
foi drainage and iiiigation 
pill poses 1 683110/^ 

Benz (P barij = account), the le- 
coided L -R assessment , total 
demand against a -village, or a 
holding, after ad)usting ac- 
counts (M ) 111 34 

‘Benz deductions ’ (M ) 111 loi 
Bet (P) and N W P ) = Khadir, 
low -lying land getting mois 
turo bj percolation from a 
river , 01 occasionally flooded 
n 535 

Bot-klieta (Ch Nagpur), allotment 
of free land foi the oultiv ators 
who worked the B ij.i’s lot or 
faira 1 578 

Bottu (S Kanaia), land depondont 
on lainfall ( = b irani, q v ) ni 
146 note 

Bcw'ar (C P ), shifting cultn ation 
bj burning tho forest and dib 
bling in seed w ith tho ashes 
1 115 , 11 440 

BiiXoALruR, illustration of tenure 
of headmen of v illages 1 526 
Bliagdari (Bliag=n share, poitioii), 
one of the names for the joint- 
Tillagcs sui living in Guzarit 
(Bo ) , see naivv ulaii 11. 259 
Bliagw at 11 (Bo ) = balai, q v 
Bliaiach ira (Bhai = brother , lichara 
= custoin, II) (i) oiiginalh 
applied to a siiccial form of 
joint - village co - sharing, 1 n 
which the land was allotted 
bj a peculiar ‘customary’ me 
thod, designed to sccuro equal- 
ity , (2) subsequeiitlj extended 
(and in its modern official use) 
to moan amj form of constitu- 
tion other than that of the 
ancostral-shaio villages -viz. 
■vullages held on tho accidents 
of possession , where the old 
share system has been forgot- 
ten , or wdiich w ore 1 oally ori- 
ginally raiyatwari, S,c 1 162 
of tho (N \V P ) desciibed 11 

131 

fiist account of, in 1796 11 138 

illustrations of tho tenure (N W 

P ) 11 133 

land-moasuies used 111 allot- 
ment 11 137 
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Bliaiathara, the -higha desciihed 

I 162 (cf taiizi-higha and 
bhaiwadi*bigha) 

villages in Ajmer have become 
11 346 and note 

villages not really joint ba\e 
become 11 no 

\ illages (so called) (Pj ) 11 622, 

3 ) 672 

instances of the real old foini 
(Pj ) 11 673, 76, 680, 689 

Bbaoli (Bibar and olsevbere), divi- 
sion of gram for lent or reve- 
nue =batai 1 269, 602 

Bhanvadi-bigbl=bighci of the bro- 
thel hood, the artificial mea- 
sure in the Benaies villages 

II 138 

Bbarti ( = full), used in S K inara 
of estates paying a full assess- 
ment see ui 150 

(Nilgiri dist , M ), a system of 
cult see 111 185 

Bhata-vntti (M), grant for sup- 
port of pious Brahmans 111 81 

Bhojbarar(N W P )(Bund6lkband), 
a metliod formerly in use for 
adjusting the burden of the 
L -R on a village ii 143 

Bhet (or bhentl, ^Marathil, a small 
percentage on the L -R allov ed 
to certain officials in 203 

Bint (Sylhet)=basti 01 ban ot As- 
sam 111 448 

Bhogdani (Assam and probably 
elsenheie), land granted lev - 
free under the old native go- 
vernment 111 423 note 

Bhogi i (C P Sambalpur\ the 
special holding (sii of otliei 
parts) of the headman , also 
in Chattisgarh 11 459 

allowance for in assessing 11 
472 

Bhumhar the 01 iginal (Dravidian) 
fimilies which founded the 
village and had special privi- 
leged holdings and furnished 
the village hereditary officers 
(Ben , Chutiya Nagpur) 1 
577 

Bhuinhilri lands, privileges of 1 
581 

Bhum (H =soil) One of the ten- 
ures of Ajmer and Old Rajpu- 
tana Bhumiya, the holder 
of such an estate ii 329, 334, 
539 ^‘ofe 

in Guzarat (Bo ) 111 282 

OL III. q 
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Bhur (NWP), light sandy soil 
11 76 

Bhut-klieta, land allotted in the 
(Dravidian) village for support 
of worship, &c 1 577 
Bigha, a standard area measure (of 
the Mughal Empire) In up- 
per India it IS usually = 3025 
sq yds , in Bengal = 1600 sq 
yds 1 275 

(Ben ), its subdivisions 1 459 
note 

(N W P ), the ‘ Shah Jahani ’ 11 
39 

(Pi ), use of the n 558 

(Assam), use of the 111 421^ 
Bighd dam, a local name for the 
(bhaiachai i), form of village- 
tenure in which the holding is 
made up of little bits of each 
kind of soil (N W P ) see 
Bhaidchaia 

Bighoti (Bo &c), a money-rate 
assessed on land per bigha 111 
264, 273 

BihIr, small ‘Zamindaiis’ of 1 

517 

giain-paying tenants of 1 602 
Bihisti {vulg bheestie), a vater- 
camei, one of the village ser- 
vants 1 151 

BfJA^AGAB State, L -R in 1 265 
Bijboe dist (N W P ), villages in 
11 116 

Bijwai (bij=seed, pi) (S Kanaia), 
old L -R assessment based on 
calculation of seed used and 
its return 111 149 
Bilbhait (or bhil-bhart), Sylhet 
see 111 447 

B’ll mukta (A = ‘ in the lump ’), 
generally for a lump payment 
of rent, &c , total sum of 
revenue allotted to a village, 
which the cultivators dis- 
tributed for payment among 
themselves (M ) 111 47 

BiiiJcHi canals in Sindh 111 328 
Birt (S a-ritti), a giant of land or 
of rights and privileges, by a 
Raja, or later by the Taluqdar, 
in various forms and on vari- 
ous terms (Oudh) 1 132 

different kmds of 11. 218, 236, 

239 

Biit-Zamindari, grant of right of 
managmg the land affairs of 
a village (Oudh) 1 132 , 11 
225, 6, 239 
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Bir (Cis Siitloj, Pj ), waste land= 
rakh, q V ii 701 

Birt, ns used in Ilimnlnyan States 
(P) ) 11 6gb 

Bissoyn (Bi&di) (Assam), title of a 
chief, under the Aliom lule 
111 394 

Biswa, (i) diMSion of a bigha (^), 
(2) a pi opriotary duo 01 ‘acio- 
age’ paid by infeiiors to a 
supeiior (local Pj ) 11 716 

Bisundai, holder of an inteiest in 
land (N W P ), used to indi- 
cate the immediate holder, 
or mfeuoi propiictor under 
i taluqdai oi oieiloid 11 

159 

used for the supa loi right (Pj ) 

11 683 

Bisund ill, the peimanent right in 
land, acquiiod bj making a 
■well, &,e (Aimer) 11 327 

Bisw insi (N W P , Pj ), dnision of 
a bis'ii a (sec aboi e), == ■n’o of a 
bisM a 

Bisui (Oudh), one of the sub ten- 
uies aiising out of a inoi-tgago 
tiansiction wen 241 

‘ Board sit insh ' (S Kaiiiia) we 

111 ISO 

Boiimt (Bohai i), a Muhammadan 
caste in puts of (Bo) hold- 
ing the ‘bhigdiri’ villages of 
Bioach dist in 260 

Bokd.ui (S E P| ), vill igo founded 
bj'aii individual gi inteo, vvhoie 
the depend mts ind infonois 
pay him ‘ bol i ’ 01 1 out (as 
opposed to bliaiaehaia vvheio 
ill the body are equal) 11 
691 

Bombav, teintories of, how le- 
qinred 1 41 
distiiets 111 1 61 

account of 111 199 
question is to S of 111 208 
modem &uivej S of 111 195, 
7 

Boundary maiking in 221 
assessing 111 222 
the L -E offleois, &,c 111 

305, 7 

Land Tenures of in 248 
Dakhan vrllages and tiaces of a 
former tenure 111 251 
‘shaied' villages of Guzai it 
(narwadan and bhagd in) . 
1 136, 111 259 

lelics of Chiefs’ estates of the o d 


regime (so called), taluqd in 
111 275 

Bombav, comparison of L -E sys- 
tem with (M ) in 197, 8 
Borwa (or Baiua) (Assam), one of 
the local chiefs under Aliam 
lulo 111 399 

Bot-khat (Bo), a iccoid of hold- 
ings 111 244 

Brahmottai (Biahma uttara)(Ben , 
Assam), a lent-freo and leve 
nue-ficc giant foi the service of 
religion 1 542 , in 448 
[Cf Debottar, Shibottar, Xc , — 
similai gi ants foi special tem- 
ples or deities ] 

Broach dist (Bharoch), Bo , joint 
villages of 111 c6o 
Budhw n (Ben ), a village watch 
ni in 1 677 

Bujh irat (N W P), annual ndpist- 
mont of accounts of common 
c\pendituio inclined bj head- 
men foi service of a copaictii- 
ai-j village 11 105 
Bull, foi a division of land (a lota! 
tribal term, D I jO in, Pj ) 
sec 11 654 

Bdvx, name of a (militai-j) caste 
(S Kinaia) in 147 
Burki (Bo ) we in 241 
BuRsrv, its aeqiiibition 1 48 
(Lower), particulais ibout the 
distiiets 1 73, ni 

483 

,, CIV il div isions of in 

486 

,, L -E S of in 509 
,, rice cult , method of 

in 486 note 

„ land tenures of 111 

489, we also ‘ toungv .u 
,, L -E oflicers, <5Lc 111 

527 

(Upper), adm and L -E , system 
of, described 111 534 
‘Buta shigafi,’ a common levenue 
teim foi the act of clearing 01 
reclaiming land (lit ‘bieiking 
the bushes’) 1 227 
Buti-m ir, i tenant w ho has cleared 
tho land (Buti = bush, m ir 
(m.irn i), to destrov) 11 656, 
658, 660 

C 

CAcirAR, account of 111 433 , see 
Kacliar, 
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C AHA see K in 'in 
Carnatic, the, oiigin and meaning 
of the name in 8 note 
distiicls, the (M ), acquisition of, 
111 8 

„ condition of, at annex- 
ation 111 II, 15 
Ciiinio ice TCtiii 

CAiiNroiu: (Iv ilianpur), sketch of 
histoiy 11 12 
assessment of 11 78 
effect of rev sites on Milage 
tenuri 11 118 

Chah (P ), a v ell (Upper India), 
often includes the niea of land 
■which the veil vaters A 
veil IS called ‘kaclihi’ vhen 
not lined vith masoni’j, but a 
meie hole in tjic giound near 
a iiier, vith poihaps a lining 
of basket-work or tv igs of 
Tamam ‘pakku’ vhen lined 
V itli brick and mortal — Ch ihi 
(yamfn), land iirigated bj a 
veil 

Chahui im (= one fouith, P ), an 
allovanco out of the lovcnuo 
to cliiofn (Pj ) 11 642 

Ch >h inini, a poison ciiiojing such 
in allovanco 

Chah iram (Ambala dist ,Pj ) see 11 
683 

(Oudh) see 11 240 
Ctiak (P), a ciido 01 group (eg 
‘an alliuial chak’) foi assess 
ment purposes 11 755 
a clearing tenure (Ben ) 1 548 

a holding made up of bits of 
different land (locally), 
N W P 11 136 

Ch ikari, a tenure in B mda dist , 
N W P 11 134 

Chak nan (Ben), lands held free 
as a icvard foi petty seriicos 
1 531 , 542 

Chak-bat, foim of diMsion of an 
estate vhcro the holding is 
compact (Pj ) 11 675 , see 

‘klietbat,’ ‘pattibat’ (Oudh) 
Chakd ir, a tenant settler (S Pj ) 
sec 11 664 

Clnkla, a distiict (in Sliili Jahan's 
time), formed of a largo gioup 
ofpaiganas 1 256, 417 note 
Chakla,Chakladai (Oudh) seen 211 
Clial (Maratlia) (CP), a class of 
lands as valued comparatively 
to others for assessment pui- 
poses 11 376 


Chilian, an im oice of goods, Ac in 
re\ enue mattoi s, a schedule of 
revenue paid into an office or 
ticasiny 111 450 
Chaligcni (S Kanaii), a tenant-at- 
vill, as opposed to mulgcni, 
the hereditary cult 111 151 
Chainua (Assam) = Klin ij khat dai , 

q a 

CiiAnpA dist (C P ), Settlement 
difficulties in 11 469, 473 
Chapaii (or chipuii) (Ben and 
Assam), moist land liable to 
inundation and eiosion by the 
iiior 111 405, 418 
Chappaiband, a tenant v hose homo 
(chappai =ioof of thatch) is 
fixed (band) , a settled lesident 
tenant 1 599 

Chaichii (Bon a tenant of i 
tenant 1 549 

Chaisi, a laige leathci bag to diaw 
vatei fioin a veil, lifted bj i 
lope dravn bv oxen (Lio 
charsaj Uppoi India 11 9 and 
note 

Chasa (Chittigong', a tenant undir 
a taluq holdei 1 607 
Chatnm ), a coveicd place 
vheio 1 efi eshments aio given 
gintuitouslj 111 81 
Chaubisi f= 24> see Chauiassi 

Chaudhaii (II >, a land-officer in 
ancient times , sometimes 
hanng consideiable influence, 
see 1 526 nov applied to the 
he.idman of a guild or tiade, 
Ac In Mughal times the 
cxccutno headman of a par- 
gana (q i ) Many of them 
(Ben ) became piopiietors 
undei the P S , and so in 
Katak (Orissal 1 254, 7 
Chaudhaii (Pj ), head of a ‘ tappa’ 
01 gi oup of 1 illages (Sikh 
times) 11 541 

(South Nim 11, CP), an assistant 
to the village patel probablj 
a paid ippomted officer 
vheio the heieditaiy ‘patel’ 
V as inefficient 11 469 
(Sjlhet) 111 443 
(Goilpaia) 111 430 
Milage headman so called in 
Andaman Islands in 547 
Chaukid 11 , \ illage watchman, guard 
over piopeitj (eliauki, a post 
(police, Ac), dal, holder) 
Chaupal (N W P , Ac ), public place 


qq a 
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foi meeting and business in a 
village , may be a i oofocl build- 
ing 01 a ni&od nnsonij 2D]at 
form under a tree , = the 
pand il or tlio cli indi, oi 
lovil of S India 
Chaurassi, a group of eiglity-foui 
villages, supposed to bo a lolic 
of a tubal gioiiping, oi of an 
administr iti'vo dnision of the 
incient kingdom , ue lieai also 
of sniallei gioups, be.ilisi (of 
fortj-two) and chaubisi (of 
t^^enty-folll) i 179 
(N W P ) 11 124-5 

Lalioie dist , P] , tiaeos of 
11 674 

Tililam dist , P) ti aces of 

11 668 

Clnun (Bei 11), village jilaeo of 
assembly 111 383 
Chautli (H =one fouith), sliaie of 
the rei enuo granted to 01 
evacted bj the Marath isbefoio 
they took the uholo rcionuo, 
01 assumed the diiect goiein- 
ment (cf Sirdcsmukhi) i 
273 , 111 205 note 

Chavadi (M ), same as Ch uin 111 
88 

fninA, ancient name of a countiy 
(M ) see 111 156 
Chhat ink {vulg Cluttack), the 
part of a sir (seei), avliich is 
1 oughlj 2 lbs av 

CHiiATrisoAiiH( ‘ the thii t j -six forts ’) 
(CP), history of 11 377 
Chhuthi (H ), = ‘let off,’ any al- 
louance 01 lebate v^Bih ir) 

1 605 

CiiiB, a clan of Eajputs (Pj ) 11 

670 

Chichai, a class of land in Axbah’s 
S 1 275 

CiiiAGLEpm' (Chengalpat) (Ml Mi 
L PiACE, and the Miiasi 
villages of 111 1 16 
Cliii ighi, a small 1 ev fi eo gi ant to 
keep a lamp (chii igh) binning 
at a (Muslim) tomb 01 shiine 
(Ben and Sjlhet) in 448 
CHl’ITAGo^G (Chatt igraoii) 

L -E S of 1 489 
tenui es of 1 552, 54 
the ‘Hill tracts’ 1 489 
Chitta-nai is (01 contracted, Chitnis), 
Maratha ‘ seci etary ’ 1 261 

Clio (local, Pj ), a torient bed full 
of sand (in the diy season) 


which spieads 11 754 and 

note 

Cholam (M ), the ‘great millet,’ 
Sorghum vulgcoe 

Choultiy, see Chauii, Ch ivadi , of 
■u Inch it IB a corruption in 12 
Chuhr i (H ), sv coper caste , one oi 
the Milage menials 1 151 
Clink inidtii (Ben ), a kind of 
tenant undei a ‘idtdai ’ (W 
Dnaisof Jalpaigun) 1 552,606 
Chukot nincoirectlyclnkot i)(P] ),a 
lump sum of 1 ent foi a liolding, 
ns contrasted with a rent bj 
acicago rate according to soil, 
Ac 11 716 

Chill ait (perhaps Chuhi nt). a 
tennnt-at-ivill (S P) ) 11 639 

note 

Chutij i N.igpur (Chota N igpur), 
described 1 574 
L -E S of 1 493 
Act foi presell ation of tenures 
1 581 

Diavidian sunnals in 1 574,5 
Circai =Siikai, q i 
‘Cis Sutlej ’ (and ‘ tnns Sutlej ’), 
explained 11 632 nofc 
districts, tho 11 677 
CooRG, Ch Commibsionor of, on 
tho ‘ Ktinam ’ tcnuies of 
Malabar 111 162 
account of 1 48, 74 , 111 465 
CooRG, tube, census numbois of 
in 469 

then jniMleges 111 470 
Cottah see K ith i 
Cowle see Qaul 

Cutcheirj, a Public (District) Office 
propel ly Ivachhahn, qv 


D 

Dabanija (Do), a lov -free tenure 
of lands forcibly ‘annexed ’by 
poweiful roienue faimeis, &c 
see 111 302 

Dahn (CP), land in the bed of a 
tank cult , when the ivator has 
lun off (cf Abi of Ajmei) 
11 428 

Dada-illahi ( = divinegift) (N W P ), 
lefers to a inane’s holding in a 
village, when it is not an 
ancestial share, but a de facto 
holding, on basis of possession 
as the measuie of right 11 109 

Daddi (local, Pj , Gandapur tribe), 
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nime for a slnie in land ii 

654 

Dadha (C P ), land on a slope 

II 430 

Daftai (P ), genenlly , a -volume 
any Eecord-ofiice -where the 
‘ files’ aie kept 

(Afghin tubes), the tubal loca- 
tion or holding of land 11 635, 
647 

Daftari, (i) Secietaiy of a ILijput 
Stite, (2) in modem use, an 
ofiice-keepei -who supplies pens, 
stitionery, S.e 1 262 

Digchitta, one of the L Eecoids 
(Assam) 111 421, 23 

Dahya (Dhja), shifting cultnation 
(CP), = Beivai 

Daimi (= perpetual, A ) (Sjlhet) 

III 445 

Dakai (Noith India), a clay soil 

Dikhan, meaning of the tei ill 1 8 
-village tenures of 111 251 

‘ Dakhil-khai 1] ’ (P =entoiingand 
putting out) In revenue 
language (Uppei India chiefi3) 
the piocess of recording a 
tranye) of land, by inheritance, 
gift, sale, &c , so as to secuie 
the title , but (directly) to 
secuie the liabilitj foi the L -E 
being duly put doivn to the 
right peison 
(Bon ) 1 686 

(N W P and Oudh) 11 290 

(Pj ) 565, 757 

(CP) 11 521 
(M ) 111 103 

Dalai (Dolloi) (Assam, &c ), a chief, 
(an exccutne headman) 111 
453i 456 

Dam, a sm ill coin (Mughal Empiie) 
said to have been counted loity 
to the lupee 1 256 

Daman-1 Koh (P = skiit of the hill), 
a ti ict in the Santal Pei- 
gunnahs 1 497 
allow ances made to chiefs, &c 
in 1 589 

Danabandi, process of assessing 
revenue m Unci by estimating 
the State share -without actual 
■weighing and measuring 111 

341 

Dant, a i eiy minute land-measure 
(N W P ) 11 128 

Dal (P =holdei), anj* name of a 
tenure, Ac , maj’- hai e this as a 
sufnx to indicate ‘holder of a 


’ thus taluq-dai , patni- 

dai , istimrar-dai , 1 e holder 
of the estate called taluq , oi 
the farming interest called 
patni , of the peipetual lease 
01 giant, Ac 

Dai b 11, a court of a king 01 chief, 
a ceremonial assembly for State 
purposes, justice, Ac , ‘the 
Couit' (thus -we say ‘the Sikh 
Daibar, the Jaipui Darbai ’ — 
did this 01 that) , (2) the mem- 
bers of a Taluqdar chief s 
family collectively (Bo) 111 

253 

Daibhauga Eai, the management 
of, under the Court of "Wards 
Ben 1 696 
Daiiiling, S of 1 498 
Daiidiw ist (P = application, it- 
qiiest) In (M ) for all ofBci il 
lequests for transfer, and re- 
linquishment, 01 for revenue 
petitions generally Eules foi 
disposal of such, are called 
the ‘ Daikhwast-rules ’ ‘Darkh- 
avast appeals ’ aie also spoken 
of — meaning an appealfrom the 
oidei passed on a petition 
111 104, 128 

Dai khw ast-malguzai 1 (N W P ), the 
foimal document tendering 
acceptance of the terms of 
S , and formerly in the (Pj ), 
but not now 111 use there 
11 81 

Dai patni (dai, P = within, in), a 
patni of a patni, q v (Ben ), 
see ‘Subinfeudation’ 1 545 
Daij'abadi (Assam), a supplemen- 
taij^ measurement of alluvial 
lands cultivable on subsidence 
of the floods 111 422 
Darya buidi (P iiver-boine away) 
Alluvion ind diluvion , opera- 
tions in connection with the 
annual inspection, measure- 
ments, Ac of land affected by 
nvei action (N W P and Pj ) 
Dasabandham (M ), giants of land 
free of revenue to suppoit 1111- 
gation works 111 81 
Daspatkari (Bo ) see 111 291 
Dast In IClioti villages (Bo ) 
applied to the former gov 
assessment — one nommallj’ in 
gram, but really paid by a 
(curiously adjusted) cash equi- 
valent 111 289 
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D-istiL., a wi it , a notice of demand 
to pay L -E which has fallen 
due (Noithein India, <Lc ) 
Dastak (Assam) in 441 
Dastur (P = custom), a group of 
districts 01 division of teiii- 
tory in Mughal times, intoi- 
mediate between the ‘Siikar’ 
and the ‘ paigana ’ 1 256 

Daswant (Oudh) see 11 240 
Datuli, a minute fi action in land 
division (N W P ) see 11 128 
Debottai (Bon, Assam, &.c ), icnt 
or rev -fieo giant to suppoit a 
temple of Devi 01 Siva 1 542 
(Sylhet) 111 448 
Deccan, the see Dakhan(Dakshina) 
DehkA-DiJn the case of waste lands 
in 11 36 and note 
Dekha bhali (II = seeing welfirel, 
mode of iieiiodical estimato of 
general value foi fixing lents 
(N W P , Lalitpur) 11 190 
Delhi Terhitoril, the, note about 
the law of, &c 1 43 note , 11 
685 

DerajXt, the Pluial toim to in- 
dicate the two distiicts, Dei a 
Ismail Khan and Dei a Gha/i 
Khan These names mean ‘tlie 
camp or losting place of (the 
adventuieis) Ismail Kha n and 
Ghazi Khui' (Pj ) 
fluctuating assessments in 11 
596 

tenuies of 11 652 
Des (H ), a ‘distiict’ undei the old 
Hindu (Aiyan) oiganization 
see 111 202 

Dos idhikari, the old term for a 
ho idman in an ancient dis- 
trict , the offlcoi who kojit the 
public accounts in a ‘ nad ’ 
(Malabai) 111 178 
Desai = desmukh, q a 
Desam (Malabar) see 111 178 
Desavili (id ), the head of a desam 
id 

Des-lekhak = Des-pandj a, q v 
Des-manjlii (Ben Sant il Peig ), in 
old dajs, a distiict chief (oaei 
the ‘piaminik’), who again 
avas ovei the headmen of seve- 
ral villages 1 594 
> 4)03 mukh, chief of a dcs in the Hin- 
du kingdom 1 179 , 111 202 
groavth of poavei of (Bo ) 111 

203 note 

in Beiai see 111 375 


Des pandya (01 -p inde), (Bo ), the 
accountant of a des, in the Hindu 
State, became the Q iiiungo of 
the Mughal Empiie The des- 
mukh and the des-pandja aveio 
to tho dcs or paigana avhat the 
headman ind patavni (lekhak) 
aaere to the village 1 179, 
257 , 111 202 

Doa’’ai akadu (Cooi g), a saci ed grove 
see 111 478 

Devasthan (or Dowasthan), land 
granted foi suppoit of a tem- 
ple (,Bo ' 

Dhada vitntap (Bo ) see 111 294 

Dhai, dim dan , feud, faction, 
pai ty-spirit, especially 111 tho 
Northern villages (Pj ) 11 

625 

Dh ir, tho entire cultivation as 
icckoned up for tho division 
of gram (Pj D I Khan) 11 
650 

Dh ir, dhnra (C P and Bo ), tho 
distiibution of tho assessment , 
schedule of rates to bo paid b> 
each landholdoi 11 376 

Dhuia (Bo ), tho custom or stan- 
daid latos of dinsion of crop 
or of the levenuo payment 111 
283, 289 

Dhai bacilli {see bachh), c\in esses 
the case where tenants, and 
propiietaij co-sharers, all pay 
alike in shaiing the burden 
ot tho L -E , pajmont by 
an all-iound rate on land 
(N W P ) 

Dhaiekar (Bo , Konk in), now a pri- 
vileged tenant undei a Kliot 
piopnetoi , one who pays no 
rent be3 ond the dh 11 1 01 es- 
tablished 1 ate of L -E paj - 
ment see 111 289 
‘ Quasi-dhaiekai,’ term invented 
and used in tho Khot Act, 
1880, foi anothei kind of pri- 
Aileged tenant of a lowei 
grade than tho dh irekar, 1 e 
dhaiekars who had, in jiiocess 
of time, lost something ot their 
privileges 

Dharma-dev, Dhaim-mal, giants to 
institutions 01 for pious (dhar- 
ma) purposes (lent 01 leaenue- 
fieo) 

Dhaiwai (N W P , Pj , Sindh\ tho 
■village woighman , a person of 
(formeilj”) considerable im 
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poz-tmee when 1 e-venue -znd 
rent "weie taken in kind No-w 
he assists at ordinary giain- 
sales, and especially where 
tenant lent is paid in kind as 
in Pj 111 341 

Dhenkli, dhenkuli, a le-vei ariange- 
ment hy which an eai then -ves- 
sel, 01 a leathei bag, is lo-ueied 
into a well and raised again, 
for iiiigation (N W P ) n 9 , 
(,C P ) 11 371, 2 

Dhenkudi (Bo ), the same 1 15 
Dher, see Mhai 

Dheii = thok (Pj ), a small sub- 
di-vnsion in a coparcenary vil- 
lage 11 676 

Dhobi, a washerman, one of the vil- 
lage seiwants 1 151 
Dholka (taluka in Bo ), assessment 
of 1 273 

Dhuli-batta, a cess on rice-lands 
(Goorg) see 111 481 
Digwar (Ben ) see 1 584 
Dih (P = village), a -village, both 
the land and the houses, but 
oftener of the latter, as m the 
terms dbadi-dih, the village 
site , gorha-dih, the waste land 
around a -village wheie the cat- 
tle stand, &o 1 21 
Dih (Oudh), oneofthesub-tenuies 
see 11 240 

Dihdaii (or didari), (Oudh), a sub- 
tenuie see 11 238 
Dihdar ( = village holder), (Sindh), 
the headman m 321 
Dih-kharch, or Ba.i-khaich (Bo ), 
an impost 01 cess to meet (real 
or supposed) ‘ expenses’ of the 
•village, the kingdom, &c 111 

327 

Dimat (Beiar'', said to be, or to 
ha\e been, used to signify a 
major division of family land , 
the shaie of a major branch 
111 364 

Dittam (M ), a pieliminary foie- 
caste or estimate of the yeai’s 
cultivation, now disused 111 
48 

Diwan, a minister of state (in ge- 
neial), anhonoraiy title , civil 
ofhcer of a distiict undei the 
later Muhammadan admin 
(Ben ) (1765) 

Diwani (Ben &c ), the civil ad- 
ministration, office of Diwan, 
as opposed to the Nizamat 01 


Paujdari, the military and cii- 
minal adm 1 391 note 

Diy.iia (or Deiia), (Ben ), the allu- 
•vial survey 1 466, 691 

Do lb (,P =‘tno,’ — ‘wateis’), tiact 
between two nveis (Pj ) 11 

534 

Doab, the a part of the N W Pro 
•Vinces 1 9 , 11 10 

Do chand (P = twice), ‘ dochanda 
rule’ (C P ), the rule of allot- 
ting to a village (at fiist S ) an 
area of waste usually equal to 
twice the aiea cultivated 11 
401 note 

Dogia, seivice-tenmes in Oiissa 

1 570 

Boon (dun), an old land-measme 
in L Burma 111 510 

Dorsa (G P ), name of a kind of 
soil 11 428 

Doiuaai (M ), a kind of well 111 
74 

Duani or do yam (P ) = second , 
second - class land, Ac in 
437 

Dubash (prop dobhishi), an intei- 
preter (M ) 111 13 and note 

Dumala, dumala gaum, a Bombay 
teim often applied to any 
in’ am or rev -free village 
Piopeehj, it only means land 
held fiee for life, 01 for a 
term , du = two mal = property, 

1 e both the grantee and the 
State are interested , or may 
be from dumbala = tail, and 
{Jig ) reversionaiy, leferiing to 
the land ultimately reverting 
to payment of State dues 

Dumat (N W P ), a loam-soil, about 
equal parts clay and sand 11 
76 

Dupatkaia, didhpatkari, &c see 
111 291 

Dwaes (or Duals), (Dwaia=gate, 
01 pass into lulls beyond), 
the Eastern and Western 1 
485, 499i 552, 111 431 


E 

Ekabliogam, -village in the hands 
of a single landlord (M ) 111 

1 18 note 

Ek-jai = ‘ one place ’ (N W P ), a 
(disused) method of recovering 
aiiearsofL-E 11 i44»iofe 
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Ellu (Malabai), sesamum cult iii 
152 

Eilv.idu see 111 187 

Etmamdai (fiom Ilitim imdnr), a 
kind of lease lioldei in Chitta- 
gong 1 557 

F 

Faqir (A), a beggar^ a religious 
mendicant 

Faid-navis (lit =ivritei of lists 01 
schedules), a hnancial secic- 
taiy in the Mai itha State 1 
261 

Farfarmis 01 faifarmanish, one of 
the extia cesses loiied in Ma- 
ntlui tunes, being contiibu- 
tions in kind, liides, chaicoal, 
lope, ghee, Ac, or conveitcd 
into a cash-payment (Bo ) 

Faiingati, a class of cult lands in 
Assam sec 111 417 

Fasl (A), haiiest, lasl-j} isti, fasl- 
kami (M), addition 01 1 educ- 
tion m the res onuo on account 
ol double Clops, or the loss of 
one 111 99 

Fish, of or belonging to a lianest , 
the Muhammadan official ei a 

I 13 ) 14 

Fatihpui dist (N W P ), assess- 
ment of 11 77 

pioportion of joint-landloid or 
/amindui Milages in 11 
117 

G 

Gabhai (C P ), leicl land 11 430 

Gaddi (H ), i cushion , the State 
cushion 01 throne spoken ot as 
representing the kingdom 01 
piincipality , as when an heir 
succeeds to ‘the Gaddi’ i 
224 

Gaddi (Pj Hills), a shepheid tribo 

II 695 

Gameti (Bo ), one of the designa- 
tions of the iietty duets ot 
formei days 111 282 

Ganda, a fi action of a lupeo (in 
reckoning divisions of land), 
(N W P ) 11 128 

(Ben ), a small land-measure, be- 
i*^g "Ar of ^ katha, -nhicli is 
^0- of a high i 1 459 7 iotc 

Gangura (Ben ), a laigei embank- 


ment for drainage, Ac 1 683 
note 

Ginthi, one of the ‘temnes’ of 
(Bon ) see 1 547 

Ganw, or Gaon (H ), a aillago = 
maura (P ) 1 21 

G lon-than (Bo Ac ), the village 
Site 01 place for houses = ibvdi 
111 2}6, 350 

Giontiyi (Sambalpur and CP), 
the \ illnge headman 11 470 
Gailii ( = a small foit), the Patel’s 
lesi donee, 01 the ceiitie of the 
village (Bciai, Ac ) 111 361 

Gaihtij i, Qarhotija, foit-holdei, 
name gnon to certain chiefs 111 
Chhattisgarh (C P) 11 446 
Gaiuiu An (British), stc Kuniaon 
GAno Hills, the 111 454 
Gatha (C P), an embankment foi 
in igition purposes 11 371 
Gat-kul (Bo ), = ‘ abandoned 01 
lost,’ and kula, ‘ family ’ , one of 
the teinis indicating the o\ist- 
eiice, foimerlj, of a landlord 
class in Dakhan Milages 111 

257 

Gauhan, one of tlio ‘rones’ of culti- 
aation, thatncaiost the home- 
stead = barn (N W P ) 11 57, 

note 

Gaum(Bo ), =gann, aMll ige 1 21 
Gamas i (CP), land recening 
mnnuio and refuse of the 
village n 428 

GAyA, dist (Bon), giain-rents in 
1 602 

Gajal (Bo , IConkan), see lu 290 
see also ‘ gatkul ’ 

Gajari (H ), lands nliich lapsed to 
tho R.ipi by escheat on lailmc 
of hens (Bait-ul m il of the 
Maiath i St ites) 1 239 
Ga.;;, a jaid tho ‘illahi gar,’ 1 e 
tho diMno, or standaid yird, 
was tho unit of measure in tho 
Mughal ErapiioS 1 257 
Gohunhari (CP), fiom gehun (H ), 
heat, land that is adapted to 
grow nheat 11 429 
Gliaii (A ), oveept, not a negative 
piefiv, used in various wajs, 

0 g — 

Ghaii maurusf, ‘ not hereditary ’ , 
the oidinar}% 01 tenant-at-will 
(Upper India) 11 704. 

Ghaii mumkin (not possible), vv aste 

01 othei land wholly 01 per- 
manentlj unculturable 
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Gliair ib.id, not cultivated, or in- 
habited 

Ghakkak tube, the (Pj ) ii 639, 
650 

Ghaikhed (Bo ), the personal or 
piivate holding of a chief or 
landloid, cf ‘sir’ ni 283 

Ghasaxiat describes a custom in 
Cachai, undei the system of 
joint cultnation, ivheiebyon a 
member defaulting in his L -K 
payments, another paid and 
took ovei his holding 111 439 

Ghat, a hill range , a mountain 
pass , a ravme or passage lead- 
ing into the country above oi 
beyond 1 9 

GhAts, the (Eastern and Western) 

1 8, 9 

(M ) 111 10 noie 

Ghatwah, a giant to a ghitual, 
a chief 01 other person who 
apphed the L -E to suppoit a 
foice toi piotectmg the passes 
and preventing 1 aids from hiU- 
tribes on to the plains i 

532 

Tenures in (Ben ) 1 583, 595 

(Jagirs) (Berai) in 379 

Gholai, name of a clay soil (local, 

Pj) 

Ghoiabandi, a tenuie (Ben) 1 

541 

Ghumao (Pj ), (from Ghumana =to 
turn the plough), a land mea- 
sure of a arying size oiiginally 
connected aaith the allotment 
of land by ploughs, and 
measuring by the length of 
furiow made befoie turning 
u 558 

Giiania (Bo ), land taken on mort- 
gage by a suietyfoi L -Eevenue, 
to covei defaults, and allowed 
to be held rev -fiee by the 
State (cf vechaniaand dabani i) 
111 302 

Giias ( = mouthful), originally ap- 
plied to the proa ision m land 
01 money made for the youngei 
sons of noble houses, noav a 
political allowance in cash paid 
to ceitain families (Bo ) iii 
280 

Giiasija, propeily a chief holding 
such a pioausion foi life 
applied generally in latei times 
to land hold by chiefs 
(Ahmadabad and Kaiid, Bo ), 


as oppo‘-ed to Khals i, that held 
by the chief luler Then 
applied to indicate that ceitain 
chiefs out of possession, were 
paid a kind of black-mail to 
pieseiwe the neighbouiing 
lands from their depiedations 
Now applied to designate 
descendants of certain chiefs 
■who receiae a cash (political) 
allowance in Bombay 111 281 
GoAlpAux (Assam), account of the 
dist Jill 430 

Go iinatti (Assam), said to mean 
‘ body-land,’ an allotment 
(foimeily) to each cultivatoi 01 
‘ paik ’ (q V ) consisting of a 
house site and garden (ban), 
and a piece of ‘rupit’ or 

I ice-land 111 400 
GodAvaei, dist , changes affecting 

(M ) 11 7 7 iote 

Goind, = gauli in, q v 
Gom), ancient kingdoms, lelics of 
(CP) 11 370, 441, 5 
iillige institutions 11 443 
see ‘Diaaidian’ m English 
Indei. 

GondA district (Oudh) see 11 208 
GokjLha BiSEh, a clan in Oudh 
notice of the growth of then 
estate 11 227 

Goiait (Ben and Bihar), a village 
watchman 1 594, 6o2i!ofc 
Gokakhpub dist , assessment of 

II 73 note 

Gorkhi (Goorkha), government in 
Kumaon (N W P Hills), rights 
undei 11 31 1 

Got, a clan, a subdivision of a 
'qium ’ 01 tube 11 671 
Goung (gaung) (Buima) = liead , i 
headman of a police ‘ circuit ’ 

III 528 

Giam adliikn, old name foi 
(Hindu) village headman 1 

253 

Gi una-lekhak, do for the -village 
wiitei, and accountant = 
patwan, q v 

Giamani, a village, generally , on 
the W Coast, used foi family 
settlements of Bia/naaiis 1 21 , 
111 157 

Giassia , see Girasija 
Giijai (01 Gujai), name of a gieit 
(and often pastoial) tribe in 
the (Pj ), and elsewhere 1 
141 , 11 671 , m 261 
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Gum islita, a biokor, agent, fictoi , 
a Zainind u’s agent (Den ) i 
604 

Gumashta-pandja (Bei u), stipen- 
diaiy Tillage account mt Vihoro 
there is no hoieditaiv (t at 111- 
du) officei , cf ‘taliti 111 

384 

Gunth (Kuni ion Hills, N W P ), 
free land foi suppoit of a 
temple 11 314. 

(tuzaia (local, Ila/aia, P) ), an 
allotment 01 possession of t astc 
foi gia/mg and a\ood cutting 
necess irv for subsistence 
(guiiina = to pass life, P) 
n 695 note 

Guzahat (01 Ginarit), a fomiei 
pioiinco in the northern pait 
of Bo 

jointvillages( ’ ’ ’ ) 

found in , 

tenures of, 01 igin suggested 111 
261 

Chiefships, lolics of ancient 
111 275 

Guzislita (P =■ passed a^ay), a 
peculiar tenuie in part of 
Bihai 1 539 

H 

Ilad (A ), a boundarj had shikani 
= (complaint of aggiession or 
‘ breaking bounds) ’ In tho 
Dei ijat (Pj ), used to mean the 
confines 01 teiritories of itiibc 
01 tubal section = 'ilaqa 11 

653 

Haftam (P = soi onth) (Ben ), 
populai name foi Bog VII of 
1799) one of tho oailj (obnox- 
ious) tenant Regulations 1 

634 

Haidarabad Assigned Dists , see 
Beiar 

Hajiam (A ) = N 11, q v 

Hakabo (Sindh) (haq = right and ab 
= watei), a ceitain late leMcd 
to cover cost of canal-cleaiing, 
instead of the old forced- 
labour 111 334 

Hakimali a grant foi support of 
youngei sons, 01 of the relations 
of the E.1J1, 01 a loid (Ch 
Nagpur, Ben ) , 1 580 

Hal ^^As&am, Cachai), a land 
measure = 4 82 acies 111 437 

Hal abadi ( = now, 1 e recently 


cultn ), of now land as op- 
posed to that under the old 
P S (Sylhot) 111 444, 5 
IlABERt RlJlS, tho (Cooig) 111 
467 

Ilal-h isila (Ben ), a tenant holding 
■\ihen the rent is according to 
the ciop obtained (h isil) at 
each hanest (hal, non, for 
the time being) 1 60 
Hill (Pi)) fioni hal = iilougli , a 
ploughman 11 703 
H ilia (Bo ) SM 111 301 
Hals iia (Ajmer), a customaij mode 
of ‘dry’ cultiiation see 11 

351 

Hioi (Sjlliet), a depression in tho 
soil, liable to lemain flooded 
111 448 

Haq-mihat (Jh insi, N ’\V P ), the 
headman’s ci officio holding of 
land cf ‘iiitan’ 11 121 
Haq shiif a (A ) the right of 
pieomption 11 626 
Haq-th.ikur in sec batotadar 
Haq /amindan tho oieilord’s 01 
‘supoiioi piopnotoi’s' dues 
from tho inleiior v Sindh and 
S P) ) 111 322, 342 note 

H 11 (N W P ), tho /ones or bolts 
of land, at diflerent distinccs 
from tho aillago centre, locog- 
ni/od as dilTeiing in chaiicter 
and 1 alue (N W P ) , sec 
gauh in, m.injh i, Ac , used as 
tho basis of soil lent-rate assess- 
ment 11 57 

IlABDot (Ondh), Landlord settle 
ments in 11 233 
Halil tho ‘■victim’s’ field (Bo) 
see 111 301 

Hast-o bud (P =is and •was) (Ben ), 
a rent loll in foimor dajs 
original tho loll showing 
loionuo pajablo by each 
laijat (-nliich pa j ments be- 
came the ‘lents’ of tho 
Zamindiis) 1 616 
Hataii (liutLui', (Coorg) see 111 
481 

Hathi, (i) an elephant , (2) a car- 
pentei ( = mistii, or locally, sa- 
tar), one of the Milage staff 
1 271 

H ith-iakhai, putting a village ‘un- 
dei tho hand,’ 1 o tho piotee- 
tion of a powerful neighbouring 
landlord (P) ) 11 662, 664 

found in paitb of (Bo ) 111 280 
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Hath-iakh u, (compaie ‘the deposit 
village’ in Ouclh) ii 219 

Haieli 01 liaveli, a palace, man- 
sion , ‘ liai ell-lands’ (M Ac), 
crown lands, those loseived 
foi the supply of the piny 
imise 111 7, 17, 137, and ef ji 
539 

Haw ila, a tenure (Ben ) connected 
Mitli vaste-ieclaniation , has 
sub tenuies, ‘ mm - haa\ ila/ 

‘ ausat - nim - Innv ila,’ Ac 1 
548, 50 

llayara dist (P^ ), special S and 
tenant law of 11 722 
tenuies of n 649 

Hanat-daigih (Bon ), a lent-freo 
grant foi up-kcep of the shi me 
(dargih) of some saint (haz- 
lat) 1 542 

Hemvat, one of the local hancsts 
(iipe m Decemhei), Oudh 11 
197 

HI3IAIA■iA^ States, and But dist 

II 692 

HmndsTitA defined 1 9 

Hmdu social and leligious influ- 
ence 1 6 

‘Hindu sjstom,’ the ancient 1 

123 

organization described 1 250 

Hissa eliuk (Sialkot, Pj ), a kind of 
tenant 11 674 

Hittalu-manCdalu (Coorg), a plot 
of land for house, yaid, gai- 
den, Ac , the homestead , 
cf ban or basti in Assam 

III 472 

Hobali (hobli), a grouping of familj 
holdings for L -E purposes 
imented by the Mjsore sul- 
tans where theie aie no ‘ul- 
lages’ in 34 

llubub (pi A hab), cesses, extra 
charges , term used in Bihai 
(occasionally m Pj ) 1 605 

Hukami, giants (Rea -free) made 
bj the ‘hukam’ (pi of hakim) 
01 State officeis, as opposed to 
those form illy made by Eoj al 
01 d er The Regulations of 1 793 
called such grants ‘Badshalu’ 
(Eoj al) and ‘ non-b idsh ihi ’ 1 e- 
spectively 1 425 

Huzuri, of or belonging to the 
Huzui (lit the ‘piesenco’), the 
chief seat 01 head-quarteis of 
authority , estates that paid 
Rev direct to the State tiea- 
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sury, not subordinate to a Za- 
mmdar (Ben ) 1 525 
‘IIuzui Dep -Collector,’ the (Sindh) 
111 345 note 

1 

Ihtimam (A ), a ‘ charge,’ the 
sphere of the Zamind 11 ’s dutj 
(Ben ) 1 258 

Ij iia (A ), used of any farming 
lease, farm of 1 ents (Ben ) 
the sj stem of collecting L -R 
thiough Taluqdais as op- 
posed to the ‘ imam ’ kh is, 
01 direct system (Oudh) 
u 206, 21 1 note 

certain long leases (Beiir) ni 
380 

Ijrin (Kum ion, N W P ), locil 
term for casaial (not perma- 
nent) cult 11 309 
’Ham (A = proclamation), lands not 
included in the P S (Sjlliet) 
111 444, 446 

'Iliqa, a tubal settlement, area 
allotted to a section of itiibe 
under 1 chief 11 636 
generally for a ‘district,’ pait of 
a paigana, Ac 
111 ihi, see Gaz 

In’am (In im, Enaum, Ac ), (A =■ 
far our oi reward), a holding 
fieo of L -R , often mcludmg 
the light m the land also 
tenuies (M ) 111 81, 140 

‘ enfranchisement ’ of (M ) in 
82 

Commission, the (M ) 111 8 r 

(Bo ) see ‘Alienated’ 111 300 
(CP) 11 478 
In’ imd ir (Pj ) 11 741 

Im)a1‘uk (Poona dist , Bo ), Revi- 
sion-S of 111 212 
Inglis (= ‘ English ’), certain grants 
to invahded soldiers (Ben ) 

1 597 

Is ifat , see I/afat 

Istimi 111, a ‘permanent’ estate 
(not liable to be recalled) ap- 
plied to certain ‘tenures’ in 
Bengal, and to ceitam land- 
giants to chiefs in Ajmei, S -E 
Panjab, Ac 

estates in Ajmer 11 336, 7 
„ of Karnal (Pj ) 11 685 

cf ‘Muqanari’ 

Itifak (M ), applied to a ceitain 
kind of avell 111 74 
lyen see ’Am 
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Izad (A. =inciea&e), lands held in 
evcess in 447 

Izifat (Bo), a tenuie in the Kon- 
Ivan 111 295 

J 

T idid (A ) new, niiplied to new 01 
casual tenants , alsoto lecentcid^ 
Jagii (P fiom ju = plaee, gir= 
holder), an assignment of the 
L -E of a territoiy to a chief 01 
noble, to suppoit tioops, police, 
&-C , for specifac ser\ ice , to 
maintain the state and dignity 
of the giantee , 01 sometimes 
to encouiage the colonization 
and population of a jungle 
tiact The giant may 01 may 
not include a right 111 the soil , 
originally foi life, but often 
became jiermanent and here- 
ditai'j 1 189 

sj stem of, undei the Mughal Em- 
pire 1 257 

Jagii, the (Jaglnie of old Eopoits) 

(M ) ill 6 

state of in 1780 in 12 
J igii (Ben ), geneial Muh immadan 
sa stem ot 1 529 
(NWP) 11 155 
(Ajmer) 11 327 8 
undei the Sikhs (Pj ) 1 194, 5 

,, modem (Pj ) 11 699 

(Pj ), in Amb ila 11 682 
(C P 1, estates called 11 445 
(Beiar), „ 111 376 

„ suboidinato rights in 

111 377 

(Sindh), estates 111 332 
(See also Mu’ ifi ) 

Jagii i (Bo and Beinj, a aillago 
avatchnian 111 308, 350, 386 
JAiisTnA Hills, the ni 456 
‘ Peigunnas,’ the 111 447 
JALPAIGdnf, S of 1 499 
J alsazan, a kind of tenant-holding 
in Oh Nagpui 1 579 
Jangalbuii (Ben ), leclamation ten- 
ures 1. 547 

Jama’ (A = total sum) , the total 
sum of L -E exclusn’e of any 
cesses or rates, as levied fiom 
the estate m ilial, 01 indivi- 
dual holding accoiding to the 
S sjstem in foice 1 23, 268 
Jama’bandi, a lent-ioll, a roll 
shoaving both levenue and 
lent-dues in a aullage (mean- 


ing A'aries accoiding to the 
sj stem ) In Bo ind M , Lc 
applied to the annu il account 
made out for each ‘occupant’ 
of his actual holding ind paj - 
ment due foi the jear 1 24 
Jama baiidi, changes in the use ot 
the toi m 11 563 note 
(M ), pioccss of innual S 111 
95 

(B) „ „ 111 312 

(Berir) „ „ 111 385 

Jama’bandi (Eecoidof S ), (N W P ) 
11 89 

„ (CP) 11 515 
„ (Pj ) 11 563 

„ {Assam) 111 
422 

Jamma (Cooig), a jiriMleged ten- 
uie 111 470 

land, ashy inalienable iii 472 
Jaini (Sintil Peig Bon), a di i- 
lectic foim of Zamin, applied 
only to lea oiled 01 piepared 
iico-lind 1 595 

Jnnmam (Temnum of the Fifth Be 
2)0) t, Xc) the right or tenuic 
of the Janmi laiidloid (vs) 

m 155 

Janmi (Malab.!!', a landlord ne 

111 153. 155 

origin of the title 111 162, 172 
‘Janmi paini iish,’ the see 111 179 
Jio, i small fi action used in de- 
sciibingland-shaies (N W P ) 

11 127 

JAo^sAU uAasAii (N W P Hills) n 
316 

Jaiib (P ), a leod-jaaclin , a land- 
measui e in Pesh las ar 11 647 
Jat (Jit in NWP and eaen in 
S E pait of the Pj , in the 
lattei pioaince the avoid usu- 
allj has the short a) 1 140 
remaiks on the tribe (Pj ) n 
613, 666, 7, 688 

communities in (N W P ) ilhis- 
tiatcd 11 135 

Jazija (A), (01 jizijat) a poll tax 
uiidei Mushni Laav 1 267 
Jeninum, eoiiuiitlj (m Fifth Report, 
&c ), foi janm im, q a^ 

Jessoke (Tasui), curious tenure of 
the ‘naavaia’ estate 1 525 
note 

Jeth (H ), the oldest , head or elder 
of the tenant body (Jeth-rai- 
jat), (Ben ) 1 604 

Jethausi, custom of laiger share to 
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tlio eldei 1)1 other in some 
tubes 1 224 (Of 111 285) 
Tcwan-biit (Oudli), giant foi main- 
tenance of a yonngei son, 
lelatne, &.c , now a sub prop 
tenure uiidei Taluqd u 11 
238 vote, 240 

Thai ir (Pj and Sindh), a small 
Pei sum avhccl app u atus 
erected on lou lea el canal cuts, 
creehs, &.c , to laisethe aaater 

I 15 , 11 597 

Tuaso (dist Pj ), tenuies of 11 
663 

Jiitusf dist (NTYP), anllagcs in 

II 120, IQI 

traces of oldei village resembling 
the (Draandian) Central Pio- 
vinccs foim td 
uasto lands in, how settled 11 36 
Thou ar (Pj ) = bihisti q a 
.Thil (P) ), asavamp, shalloaa lagoon 
11 600 

fTliok (Pj Montgomoiw dist ), a 
camel-camp 11 665 
Tholi ( = a lapful), a ceitain gram 
contribution 01 due, paid to a 
landlord (S Pj ) (cf ‘Lipo’) 

11 658 

Thura-band (S Pj ), a hind of 
tenant ii 658 

.Thun (Pi South), a fee paid to 
overlord families bj the m- 
ferioi s see 11 655 
Tiban (Ben ), a hind of tenant- 
holding in Ch N igpui 1 578 
Tins (P ) = ‘hind,’ 1 0 giain, applied 
to gmn-paj ments , jinsaaar 
(naqsh i), a table of tiops soavn 
and leaped 11 281 
Tirayat (Jeiajet) (Bo), coinipt foi 
(A ) 7ir I’at, applied to vn- 
imqated cult land 111 222 
Tug I (P] fiontiei), a tubal council 
11 637, 646 

Todi lands (Cooig) 111 478 see 
Judi 

Tot (Ben), (i) a ‘tenuie’ often of 
consideiablo size 1 547 , (2) 
the landholding of .Talpaiguii 
1 522 , (3) holding of a tenant 
(not a ‘tenure’), Bengal and 
Bihdi 1 600 

Jotdir (holdei of a jot) (Ben, 
Noahhdli) 1 609 
.Toi Nahavau Girosti, his foiged 
claim 1 558 

Tudi 01 Jodi (Bo), a quit lent 
( = Salami), imjiosed by the 


Maiath is on many formei lev - 
free holdings, watan lands, 
&c 111 299 mie 
Jum (Ben Assam), shifting cult 
in the hill forests by binning 
\ cgetation and dibbling in seed 
avitli the ashes i 115 
(=Taungva (Bmma), Kuinii (S 
India), Bevai or Dalija 
(C P ), Ac 

Junadar (H pin 1 = old) (Nimai, 
C P ), an old, heieditary cult 
11 383,469 


K 

Kabar, a blachish clay soil (Bund- 
elhhand, N W P ) 

Kabulait (llaiathi foim of qabu- 
lij it) (Bo and Beiar), an 
‘ accept nice ’ form or transfer 
of land 111 386, 8 
KAcnXn (Cachar) (dist Assam), ac- 
count of, 111 433 
joint sj stem of cult in 438 
lulls of Noith in 436 
K ichdi 1 tribe, custom of (Assam) 
111 417 

Kachchi, moist soil close to the 
mer edge and liable to eiosion 
(Pi ) 11 535 

Kachha (H ),rau or unripe , applied 
to local weights as diffeiing 
fiom tho standaid or ‘pahha’ 
weights 11 117 note, applied 
also to buildings, wells, Ac 
which aio ‘pahhl ’ if made of 
bin nt brichs, ‘ Kachha ’ if made 
of mud-biichs, or without 
masonry , a ‘ Kachha road ’ is 
a countiy cait-ioad without 
metal 

Kachhai, moist iiverain soil, un- 
stable and liable to erosion 
(NWP) n 78 

Kadam, a pace , tho common lineal 
unit m land measuiing (Pj ) 

11 551 no'c, 558 

Kalian (Sylhet), an old land- 
measure 111 448 
Kail (M ), expel imental reapings 
to test the late of pioduce on 
diffeient soils 111 65 
Kaing (L B ), miscellaneous cult 
on laterite and other soils on a 
liighei level than the iice- 
plains in 509, 531 
KairA (Kheia) dist Bo , joint 
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(nmMicl.ui) "villigcs of m 
260 

K-\isar-i-Hind (Kni'sn, A P = 
Ca3sni), tlio \crnnciilnr oqiinn- 
]ont of Hie t«tlo 'Einpio&s of 
India’ 1 78 )iofc 
Kal (11), fiininc, faihno of ram 
11 349 

Knlang (Doiaj i(,ri ), (lie Sikh L -R 
] 1 a■^lllcnt 11 

Kainal (A. =poifect), also Kamil 
The full (Mai itli i) ass:e‘>‘’nioiit 
of land, consis(ing of the oldei 
laio (’am and tankli\s i) in- 
01 oabod up (on liiglitr s( andnrd 
1 273 , 111 205 

Kainai isdai (also Kninni'' or K.iniis 
dar) a disliict oHicei of (ho 
M.iiadias appoin(ed (o M.ilch 
the desnmkh 01 Ji miind ir 

I 261 , 111 203 

Kainhu (( 3 uinboo) (M ), a mille( 
{Ptniiivliini 

Kainduri (Midnapoie, Dm), a 
cloaiing Icimio 1 572 
K iniiana (Pj ), duos and allow ances 
m cash 01 kind (o (he Milage 
iiiciiials (Kaniiii) 

Kaniiii (P| ), Milage menial, faun 
lahouici, Ac. dtinod fiom (ho 
Paiiiabi foim (Kam) of (he 
Poi-si in ‘ Kam,’ labour , one 
who laboui-. 1 15) , n 561 
Kin = Kaiikut q a 
Kan il, a land me isiiie, J of i 
‘glnimao ’ (Pi ) 11 559 

Katiam, (ho (so edit'd) morlgigo 
(onuio ofMilabir 111 164,5 
aaiieiicsof in 169 471)10(6 
JvXs \itA (Noi(h), tcnuies of 111 
=59 

(South), account of 111 1 13 
KtsoiK dist (Pj ), f-pctial (leit- 
iiiont of waste 1 ind at the 
S of the dist 11 546 vote 
Kanhar, ‘ black cotton soil ’(CP) 

II 428 

K nil (caw me) (S India), a land 
moasuie of acres, but ^arles 
locallj 111 188 

K iin-atchi (M ), 01 Kani idsi the 
Tamil tcim for ‘Mii isi ’ or 
hcieditaiy (piopiictaM) light 
m Milage lands, Ac ni 116 
Kankut, the piocess of eshmatuitj by 
03 e, the outturn of fields, 
while the crop is standing, 
and so fiving the State (or the 
landlord's) share, without 


actual measuiei 
mg (Pi Ac ) j 
Kankut, m Apner 
Kandi (Peshaw ir, I) 
allotment of 1 11 
scheme of di\ 
6(7 

Knnna (01 Kannn i) 
oflicoi or pcrsoi 
the opt 1. 1(1011 c 
K mkut (lid ‘-a; 
K mungo (piepeih 
alwn3s oflitialh 
* K ), from (A ) 
or ‘ canon ’ , go 
(ells nr st lit c 
function ir\ m 
rei s\s(tm, 1 
di sj) mth i of (hi 
‘•I'-tern 1 257 
lijoldioii of ofli 
678 

(he (N^VP and 
tailed ‘ Re\t n 
111 see rial pro' 
(OP) 11 518 
(P|) 11 737 

(A-sam) mtrodiK 
460 

sf. nPo ‘Deie 
K ip is m ill il (lien ) 
or ‘Jit id of aci 
(lines) of rt'ac 
cotton i 489 11 
Kai.ird.n (IJt'iai) 
ten mt (Kai ir 
III 370 

Kardar (J’l ) (he lot 
he id of n disti 
Sikhs 11 5(1, 
Kurd 11 (under (he Ai 
111 32 ( uofi 
Kart 13 Kill (JI ) one 
methods of hi 
‘ 1 mdloitlMllngt 
there w is a 
change ofholdii 
K.iikun (P = door 
business), an a; 
Ac An issis 
M imlatdar or 
(aliik i (Bo ) 1 

Kvnstn dist (Pj ), P 

II 685 

Kariiam (M and T 
Milage accoiinti 
ti ai = patw 11 1 
01 Kulkarm (£ 

III 89 
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KaemJl dist (M ), state of at 
acquisition 111 1 1 
Karon (^undei tlie Mughal Empiie), 
an officer who collected a 
‘ crore ’ (ten millions) of dams 
of 1 evenue (see ‘ dam ’ and 
‘ ’Amil ’) 1 256 

Kaish i (S Krishan), a tenant 
(Ben ) 1 600 

Karu = Kadam (Pj ) qv 
Kasha, a small to^n , a village large 
enough to he a market place , 
a suburb , a hamlet (locally) 
lu 364, &c 

Kasbati, a tenuie now proprietary 
(Bo ) 111 286 

Kasht-hash maqdiii (P A = cult 
according to ability) (N W P , 
^Pj ), a tciin used to desciibe 
a principle of village land 
holding, -ulien each co- 
shaier took as his lot as 
much ‘ as he could manage ’ 

11 109 

Kasiir (A pi of Kasi, a fraction) 
(Pj ), ceitain small dues , Kasui 
sil-chah, &c 

Kasui-yior, the peison entitled to 
such see 11 663 

Katharal (Sainhalpur, C P ) = Clial 
qv 

Kath i or K ittlia (Ben ) (the 
‘Cottali’ of Reports), a land- 
nieasuie of a bigha 
(Assam), ^ of a bigha 111 421 
Kath idai (Ben ), a chaiiiman, one 
vlio holds the measuring-rod 
in suivejnng 1 604 
Katkina (Ben ), a sub lease , farm 
of a farm 1 546 

Katra(Oudh), a ‘stieet’ or hamlet, 
1 e a line of houses for families 
and their dependants 11 241 
(cf vol 111 148) 

Katti (Cattj) (Kanaia M ), a certain 
weight) 111 149 

Kattubadi (M ), a kind of seivice 
(police) giant of land undei 
the ‘Polygars’ 111 82 
Kauri (cowiie), a small fiaction of 
a rupee in land division , also 
for the shells used as small 
com 111 128 

(Ben), a small land-measure = 
I sq yd 

Khad (Hazara dist Pj ), teim for 
the light in land acquired by 
‘ pi ascription’ 11 649 
Khaikar (local , Kum.ion Hills, 


N "W P ), a cultivatoi, one who 
wields the hoe (Khai) 11 313 
Khairit (A = alms), M and Ben , 
giants to suppoit pious 
(Muhamin ) pooi 111 81 
Khajan a tidal sw’anip for re- 
clamation (Bo ) 111 298 

Khakuna (N W P ) allow ance by 
tenant to landloid to compen- 
sate foi dust (Khak) in the 
giain 11 192 
IChal, a w atei channel 
Khalsa (A) or Khilisa, a term 
applied to distinguish the 
‘Royal demesne’ fiom that 
held by baions and chiefs (in 
Hindu and Raiput States) , 
the Sikh pow er (in absti ict) 
(Pj ) In the Mughal Empiie, 
the ten itoiy jiaying L -R to the 
Impel lal tieasiiiy, as distinct 
fiom that held in ‘jigir’ 

1 250, 11 454 

The toim sometimes used as = 
Khas and lOiam, q v for 
land held or managed bj 
Govt officers 

land in Ajmer 11 327, 331 
teim as used in Bei u 111 350 
Kham (P = raw) land in lev 
language is said to be so held 
when, for any leason, the pio- 
piietoi IS not managing, but 
the land is seqiiesti itedor man- 
aged by a Rev officer 11 345 
Khamili (Ben ), unoccupied land 
bi ought undei cult by the 
Zamindar and theiefoie his 
own 1 515 iw/e 

Kh im-tahsil (N W P ), land said to 
be undei — when sequestiated 
for default, refusal of S Ac 
Kh an (Pj frontiei), a chief of a 
clan or section of a tube 11 

633 

Kh ana-kh ill (N W P ) = (house 
empty), owneiless villages at 
first S 11 100 vofe 
Khandait (Ben Oiissa), title of i 
chief 1 563 

Khandiiki(M) 111 125 no^e 
Kharidadui (Ben Onssa), ‘pui- 
chased ’ Villages 1 569 
Kh arif. the autumn harv'est see 

Kb una ( = outside), estates in 
Ben sepal ated at P S for 
Zamind ins 1 525 
Kharsandi (hi toe, paitofahoof) 
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I fraction of a ‘ log ’ of a 
‘ bullock ’of land (Pj fiontioi) 

II 639, 658 

Kli.is (P A = spocnl), in ie% 
language refoit) to lands 10- 
taincdin tlioliands of Goi t (o g 
in Ben ), lands auctioned foi 
aiioais ind not bid foi ‘ KIi is 
est ites ’ (Kh is mail il) aro those 
held in this iiaj Soinctiinos 
nsed = Kham, q 1 , oct isionally 
Kills in dial ineint ‘Ci own- 
lands,’ those deaoted to the 
prnato profit of thoiuloi 1 

449. 695 

lOi IS, estates in Sj Ihct in 4^9 

KirXsf (or Khiibija) ITtiia hi 
455 

Khasia (Upper India and oioasion- 
alh in Bengal, ii ) 'IJio ticld- 
registoi and iiido\ to the 
field-map of the L -B Sune^ 
(N W P ) 11 38, 39 

(Pj ) 11 565 

Khat, a plot of land or gioup of 
lands (local , Kum ion lulls, 
NWP) n 317 

Khat (Assam) an estate, gioup of 
lands 111 402 

Klulti, tlio ultim ito 01 indiMdual 
(familj) holding in a to 
sharing aillago 

Khat tdni (or Kliatod lO, holder of 
a lot 10 to distinguish a 
holder of a share in the uhole 
estate, ,is such, from am one 
not a CO shaiei — uho might be 
a 'tenant ’01 a malikmaqbu/a, 
or an ’ararid ir, or a jilot orsuli- 
pi oprietoi and not a kh dad 11 
(Uppei India) 1 160 

Khatedai, used ,ilso 111 Bo and 
Beiai of the ‘logistcied occu 
pant ’ ill 351, 4, 369 

Kha/ana (the Tieasun), Khaz^m- 
chi, native Tieasuiei 

Kh ol (P| frontier;, a a ill ige , 1 e 
the small tubal gioiqi located 
in one place 11 647 

Khel (Khel ‘^)Beiar, foi meily used 
foi a division of finiilj land- 
estate — patti 111 364 

Khel, a giouping of the Eaia’s sub- 
jects in ilssain see 111 400, 
419, 420 note, 436 
in Kach 11, joint oAMioi ship 111 
435, 6 

Kheia (N W P and Oudh), the 
parent "Milage, oiiginal centre 


of first location of a clan or 
fimilj 11 125,135 
Khot-bat (dnision field by field) 
(Oudh), desciibes the dnision 
where each fimih share is 
made up not of one compact 
lot but of bits scdteied about 
01 er the whole area, often 
Ihiough sovoial "Mllngos 11 
258, 675 

Khewat (NWP), one of the S 
Becords, a list of co sharers 
and propnetois in the "Milage 
with then inteicsts and share 
of lew pajablo 11 88 
Khichadi, a 'nii\cd ’ Milage under 
the Khot landlord (Konkiin 
Bo), 1 c part ol the tenants 
are old heieditai-j (dharekar, 
q 1 ) and part not 111 289 
Khiraj (A), the Lind-Beienue 
tho teim sunnts cluellj' in 
the foim la khiia; = Bo\emio- 
fiee 1 267 

Khirai-Kh.it dm (Assam), holder of 
aiirgoi estate or holding who 
pajs liisroaenue direct ind not 
thiough a ‘mauz^uhir’ 111 
405 

Khiiman, tho hancst out-turn 
(Pi ) II 650 

Ivhij 11 a local land-measure 
(Cach ir) 111 >30 
(Sjlhet, lie) III 448110/1’ 
Khorkar = a kind of tenant 111 Ch 
Nagpur Khor (H ) is the 
stump honco a tenant who 
leclainis tho land and digs out 
tho stumps 1 579 
Kh oi-o posh (P = food and cloth- 
ing) (Ben), a giant for tho 
support of niinoi niombers of 
a CJiiefs 01 Bijis fiinilj 1 
580 

Khot (Bombaj, Konkan), oiiginally 
a loienue-f nmoi , whether as 
i lorinoi landowner 01 local 
land offieei with an ancient 
hoioditirj title, or otheiuMse, 
now piopriotor 111 287, 8 
discussion about tho lights of 
in 294, 6 

nature of tho rights preseiied in 
subordination to tho 111 
288 

features of tho estate of 111 

293 

forest rights recognized in 
298 
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Kliotgi, tliG * Kliotsliip,’ ensomblo 
of tlio estate, privileges, Ac , 
of a Khot 

Klioti, the tenure of a Kliot 

Kliot-Ihasgi. the private 01 family 
holding of the Khot (cf 
Gliarkhed, Sir, Ac ) 

Khu abadi (N W P ), a kind of 
tenure see 11 143 

Kh ud-kasht (Khud P «= self, 
ov n, Knsht = cult ) (i) (Ben ), 
a resident hoicditary tenant 
under a Zamindar one of 
the (presumably) original vil- 
lage ‘holders of their own 
land,’ vi ho, but for the growth 
of the landlord’s poi% or, would 
h no been ‘pioprietor’ in some 
sense , (2) (N W P P) , Ac ), 
land cultivated by a proprietor 
(foi himself) in a co sharing 
Milage estate, and foi ^hich 
ho pajs rent to the •whole 
bodj , in that case khud-kasht 
IS not the same as ‘sir,’ qv, 
(r) 1 599. (2) 11 51 

tenants (Bon ) piotcction of bj 
law 1 628 

Khuh or Khu (H ), a a\oll = chah, 
q V , much used in the P| i 

15 

Khula-icsh (P| frontier), method 
of allotting land bj counting 
each indmdual ‘mouth’ 01 
‘ ho id ' in each familj 11 648 

Kliunt. a lot , diMsion of the 
Draaidian village in Ch 
Nigiiui 1 576 

Khunt i, Khunt uti (N W P , 
Benares), a share in the ancos- 
ti al holding a shared Milage 
(H equivalent of pattidari) 

11 127 

Khunt-k<iti, the first clearer of 
such a lot, 1(7 

Khushb ish (P a dwollei at ease, 
or at pleasure), a voluntary 
settlor, one who dwells in a 
place at the invitation of the 
older settlers, or v\ho dwells 
at ease, being a tenant on more 
or less f IV curable terms 1 555 , 
ill 363 

KhurdA estate, the (Ben Orissa) 

1 475 note, 477 

Kiiant, a minute fraction of a 
rupee used in describing land- 
shares (N W P ) 11 127 

Kist, see Qist (mstalment of L -R ) 

YOL III 


Kistra dist (M ) 111 7 note 

Kodaoa, the Coorg caste, former 
lading race in Coorg 111 467 
KoDAGu,the properform from which 
* Coorg ’ IS anglicized , see 
Coorg 

KohAt dist (Pj ), frontier tenures 
of 11 647 

Kol, a (Kolarian) tribe 1 115, 117, 
575 

Kol-kaisliadar (B ikiiganj, Ben), a 
tenant under a ‘ tenure ’ 
holdei 1 606 

Kombu (Coorg and W coast), the 
disti ict 01 area anciently under 
a ‘ Nayaka ’ or chief 111 467 
Konkan, the (Bo ) villages of 111 
258, 288 

Khots of 111 287 
Koorfa , see Kurpha 
Kothu-k idu , see 111 187 
Koval (M ) = Chaun, cliavadi, q v 
Kuh, Kuhab idi, commonly for lOiu, 
or Khuh (H ), q v 
Kulargi (Bo Konkan), describes 
a village under a khot entirely 
held bj dhaiek.ir tenants at 
fixed rents in 289 
Kulba (Cachar) = hal, qv 
Kulikinam (Malabir) , see in 170 
Kulkarni (Bo Ac ), Milage account- 
ant and rcgistrai, if heredi- 
taiy and holding a ‘watan’ 
(cf talati) ill 309 
m Berar 111 384 
Kulruzuw at (Bo ) , see 111 311 
‘ Kulw ar ' to settle a village 
‘ kulwar,’ or according to (w ir) 
the holding of each and every 
individual (kul), was Muioio’s 
term for the ‘raiyatwari’ S 
111 41 

KTJMAo^ (N AY P Hills), account of 
111 308 

Kumhai, a pottoi, one of the village 
staff 1 151 

Kumii (or Kumeri) (South India 
Coorg, Ac ), local term for, 
shifting cultivation in Hill forest 
= jum, Ac 1 1 15, ill 476 
Kunbhai v (M ), Marathi term foi 
the heieditary light m land 
(Tanjoie) 11 116 
Kxjnbi (Coonboe, Combie, Ac of old 
writers), a caste of cultivators 
in Bombij, Ber ir and Cential 
India the same as Kuimi m 
N W P and Oudh 111 260 
in Berar 111 366, 368 

II r 
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Ktinda (S India), the rolling 
grassy downs on the Nilgiri 
plateau in 185 

Kundi (or Kandi’) (Sindh) 111 
342 note 

Kunwar , a prince Kunwar-kar, 

I giant for the prince’s main- 
tenance (Ch Nagpur) 1 580 

Kunwar-mutka (=the prince’s pot), 
a ceitain giain-payment 01 
cess 1 271 

Kuran (Bo), a lungle tract re- 
served for supply of fuel, often 
covered with babul (Acacta 
atdbica) 111 246 

Kurowabiii (Santal Peig, Ben), 
local name for ‘jum,’ q v 1 

589 

Kuipha (Ben ), a tenant of a tenant 
= a ‘ shikmi or sub tenant ’ 1 
605 

Kuira (Ajmer), a scarcity of rain 

II 349 

Kuttam, the council of Chiefs of a 
Nad in old days 111 157, 160 

KuTUBDnA (island). Govt estate 
in Chittagong dist 1 559 

Kwin (or Queng) (L B ), a group 
of independent landholdings, 
isolated by natural (or othei) 
boundaries, so as to foim a 
convenient unit for land-man- 
agement (includes any separate 
estate, e g , an old land-grant, 
a State forest, &c ) 111 491, 

511, 515 

Kyedangyi (L B ), official headman 
of a village 111 528 

L 

Lagan, a yearly fee, a cash-ient 
(Pj) 11 716 

Lagwan, a lent-roll, a list of leve- 
nue payments (in Mar.itha 
times), for each cultivator, — to 
make up the village total 

Lakband ( = loins girt), a fighting 
tenant, to preserve frontier 
lands against an enemy (Ha- 
zara, Pj ) 11 642 

Lakh (lac or lakh), one hundred 
thousand , one hundred lakhs 
make a karor, 1 e ten million 

Lakha-batta (C P ), custom of peri- 
odical exchange of holdmgs 
11 378, 471, 478 

Lakhiraj (A. La — not, khiraj =L -E ), 
of levenue-free land 


Lakhiraj, resumption of invalid 
claims to , (Ben ) 1 423 

grants (in Assam) 111 406 (see 
‘ Eevenue free,’ Mu’afi, Jagii, 
&c ) 

Lambarddr, the (modem) head- 
man of a village (N W P , 
Oudh, Pj , C P ), or of a patti 
or section of a village 1 153 
origin of the name 11 23 and 
note 

the, and his revenue responsi- 
bility (N W P ) 11 285 

„ (Oudh) 11 287 
» (Pj) u 740 
„ (CP) 11 505 
„ (Nagd, hills, Assam) 111 453 
Lana (Pj Hill States) 1 232 note 
Lanadan (Bijnor, N W P ), villages 
in which de facto possession is 
the measure of right 11 107 
and note 

Landa, name of the character used 
by village shopkeepers in their 
books 11 612 note 
Lang-batai see 1 275 
Lam see 111 203 

Lapo (Sindh), a due or cess m gram 
paid to the Zammdar chief 
111 327 

Lari (or lari ’), (S E Pj ), a sub- 
division of a ‘ patti ’ in a vil- 
lage 11 679 

Lathmar, a tenant who makes an 
embankment for a certam kind 
of cult , one who beats doivn 
(mar), the clay with a club 
(lath), (Pj South) 11 658 
Lesa (or lessa), Assam, a small 
land-measure 111 421 note 
Lichh (S Pj and Sindh), the land- 
lord’s share of the gram 11 

658, 9 

Likhi, a line, a strip , applied to 
certain landholdings (Pj fion- 
tier) 11 639, 650 
Lohar (loha = iion), a blacksmith, 
one of the village staff 1 15 1 
Lopala-bhavalu (M ), a kind of 
well 111 74 

M 

Madad-ma’ash (Ben ), (A =aid to 
livelihood), a levenue-free 
grant 1 53 i > m 448 
Madras, acquisition of and its con- 
sequences as regards the L -E 
system 1 291 
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Madras , districts in i 57 
geogiaphical and Lnguistie divi- 
sions of 111 9 

general history of L -E adin 
111 3 

the modern L -E, and S system 
111 51 

land-tenures 111 108 
Eevenue officers and their busi- 
ness and procedure 111 84 
vfeights and measures used in 
111 63 and notes 

Magane (Kanaia), an administra- 
tive subdivision of a district , 
a group of landholdings (ef 
Amisham) 111 147 

Mahal, an estate, a group of lands 
having some tenure- 01 othei 
connection, regarded as a unit 
for L -E purposes 1 170 
(N W P , Pj , &c ), under the 
village or mahal system of 
L -E.S 11 30 

(Bo ), a division of a taluha , the 
modern eqmvalent of the 
‘tarf’ or ‘peta’ 111 308 
(Cachar), use of the term in 
111 434, 438 

Mahalkari (Bo ), L -E officer an 
charge of a mahal, subordinate 
to the mamlatddr of the talu- 
ka 111 308 

Mohalnar (as opposed to ‘raiyat- 
nai,’ ‘mauzawar’), pioceeding 
by mahals or estates, not by 
individual holdmgs u 30 

Mahar or Mhar (Bo ), a village 
■watchman and messenger m 
309 

Maharajd (=great Eaja), a compli- 
mentary title of the larger 
ruling chiefs, but may mdi- 
cate the sovereign over a tribal 
or other confederacy of Eajas 
or chiefs 

Maliitd (Berar), Eevenue contract 
formally held by a desmukh 
lu 375 

Mahratta , see MarAthA. 

Mahsul (A), a toll or tax, locally 
(S Pj ), of the Govt L -E 11 659 
(Smdh), the L -E — ‘Mahsuh’ 
■was used of land that ■was 
allowed to pay in cash in- 
stead of in kind 111 329 

Mahto (Ch Nagpur), the official or 
king’s headman and account- 
ant under the Dra'vidian vil- 
lage system 1 119, 578 


Mahtoai the official landholding 
of the mahto (cf Mihta of 
Bundelkliand) 

Maira (Northern India), a loam 
soil 

MaisAb, see Mysore (the Anglicized 
form) 

Majal (S Kanara), land bearing 
two Cl ops (irrigated) 111 146 
note 

Ma3has (or majh-has), a certain lot 
or area in the Diavidian vil- 
lage, the produce of which 
went to the chief (Manjhi) and 
later, to the ruler (Ben Ch 
Nagpur) 1 1 19, 577 

Majmun (Bo ), the common or un- 
divided land in a ‘ shared ’ 
village 111 267 

Majra (S E Pj ), an outlying ham- 
let, dependency, or offshoot of 
an original village location 
11 684 

Makta see Mukta , 111 292, 3 note 

Mai (A), (i) propei-ty in general, 
(2) the full li -E , 1 e revenue 
not including the siwai (Ben ) 
q V 1 223, 268, 420 

Madabar, account of 111 151 
supposed exceptional state ot 
landed rights in 1 95 > m 
144 

Dravidian origin of institutions 
in ui 157 

the Nayar caste of 1 135, 6 , 
111 157 

tenures compared with Cooig 
111 469 

Ml Logan’s view of the tenures 
111 164 

development of the tenuies 111 
17T 

modern foim of 111 172, 3 
mortgage or ‘Kanam’ tenures 
of 111 161, 7 

L -E histoiy of 111 159, 178 
tenants and their protection 
111 177 

Malguzar (P = payer of the mal or 
revenue) 

origin of the title (CP) 11 461 
ongmal position of 11 456, 8 
in the Hushangabad dist 11 
373 

Malguzari Settlement, the (CP) 

1 245 , 111 387 

Mawahs, the (M ) 111 137 

Malik (Pj frontier), title of the 
village head or chief 11 647 


R I a 
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(A ), an ‘ ownei ’ in general 
Malik ’Ambar, Ins L -E S iii 
205 

lecognition of landloid right in 
villnges by in 359 
Malikana (Ben N W P ), an allow- 
ance to an ex propnetor, who 
IS kept out of his estate (re 
iusal of S , &c ), 01 who has 
lost it all but this vestige 
(Bihai) 1 516 

(N W P ), an allowance to an ex- 
cluded owner if he 1 efuses the 
S 11 84 

(Pj ) means a rent 01 fee paid in 
cash by a tenant to the ma- 
lik or proprietor — usually 
calculated at so many anas 
pel rwpee of Govt L -E 11 
550 note, 717 note 

(Smdh), the chiefs or ovei -lord’s 
lent 01 fee foi land-occupa- 
tion 111 327 

Maliki (Bo ), a tenuie 111 287 
Mdlik-maqbuza (01 M qabza), pro- 
prietor of plot, or holding in 
Ins possession, used of a poi- 
son ha\ing full right in his 
oivn holding, but who has lost 
(or never had) any share in 
the piofits of the entue village 
or estate 

(in Pj ) 11 641, 651, 671, 6 

(in C P ) 11 387, 388 

(in Nimai, CP) 475, 479-81 
Mamlatdar (Bo ), the native L -E 
officer in chaige of a talul^a 01 
division of a district 111 308 
Ma’mul (Bo ), the Govt L -E as- 
sessment, the ‘ custom ’ due to 
the State 111 297 
Man (‘maund’), a measure of 
weight of 40 seers (sir) 01 8olbs 
av 1 242 

Man, an official holding of land 
(Santal Peig ) = ‘ watan' of Cen- 
tral India , M injln-man, the 
holding of the headman 1 
595 

Mandal (Ben ), the common name 
foi a village headman 1 676 
(Assam), an assistant to the mau- 
zad ir see 111 420 
Maniyam (M ), levenue-free grants 
(grama-m vniyam, &c ) 111 

82, 120 

Manjha (N W P ), the bolt 01 zone 
of cult in a village foiming 
the ‘ middle ’ between the 


homestead zone (gauhan, &c), 
and the outermost 01 ‘baiha 
u 57 

(Pj ), high land approaching to 
wards the ‘biir,’ qv 11 
536 

Manjhi (Bon ), a chief of a group 
of villages 01 tubal section 
under the Kolarian foim 1 
497 

headman of a Santal village 1 
593 

Manki, a chief of a tubal union or 
paihi (Kolaiian) 1 117, 576 

(Amother foim of mdnjhi , cf 
majhas, 11111011 is the man- 
jhi-has or chief’s allotment) 

Man-pan (Bo Berai), the digni- 
ties, precedence, &c , of the 
hoieditaiy officers, one of the 
elements in the ‘ watan,’ q v 
1 180, I , in 373 

Manu (Institutes of, or Minava 
dharma-sastia), ideas of land 
holding 1 126, 227 

village ‘community’ (joint vil- 
lage), unknown to 1 128 
note 

(Dhammathat)ofBuima 111 490 

MippiLLA (Moplali, %x(tg), a tube of 
Aiabian settlers on the West 
Coast, who adopted local 
usages and in Malabai became 
‘Kanam’ land-holdeis 111 
170 and note 

Mahaiha (Mahiatta, Maihatta), 
name of a tribo 01 gioup of 
tubes in W India, inhabitants 
of Mahal ashtra see 111 252 
note 

early and late tribes of m 200, 

253 

gradual advance of, in seeming 
the L -E of the countiy 
111 205 

(Bo ), sketch of State system 
111 201-6 

(C P ), policy in L -E adm 11 
460 

Maila (01 Maiidla), (Pj ), the 
twentieth pait of a kanal 11 
559 

Mai oti = Marwat 

Maiwat (m -but), Oudh, a land 
giant given as compensation 
for bloodshed 11 241 

Mitabai (A mu’tabii) a headman 
in Chittagong 1 676 

Matasi (C P ), name of a soil , a 
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yellowisli 01 pinkisli eaith in 
ivhicli rice is giomi 11 429 
Mathaut (H ) = Abwab, q v (Ben ) 
Matiyar (N W P ), a clayey soil 
11 76 

Maund (weight) see Man 
Maurusi (dei native A wirsa, wans, 
&c ) = lieieditary , the usual 
term for a tenant with right of 
occupancy (in Upper I) 11 
704 

-liari (Sindli), a special class of 
tenant in the Upper dis- 
tricts 111 328 

Mauza (P A ), the usual revenue 
term foi the ‘village’ 1 21 
Mauza (Assam), special meaning 
of 111 419, 20 

Mauzadar (Assam), a Eevenue- 
agent having chaige of a group 
of villages, bound to collect the 
revenue and responsible for 
It 111 419, 459 

Mauzawar, used of a survey or 
othei proceeding taking the 
area of the ‘mauza’ as the 
local unit, as opposed to ma- 
hah\ar 01 raiyatwar 11 40, 
345 

Mazdur, a labourer , mazdun, la- 
bour 

-khor (Deiajat, Pj ), a kind of 
tenant or contractor to find 
laboui 11 655 

Mazkurat, items (‘ specified ') of 
necessaiy expenses in the Za- 
mindaii accounts and allowed 
to the Zamindai 1 432 no(e, 

514 

Mazkuii (Ben), of a ‘dependent’ 
or subordinate interest (taluq, 
q V ), under a Zamindar 1 

525 

Mazumdar (corruption of A maj- 
mua’dar), a Eevenue account- 
ant under the ’Amil under the 
Maratha rule , a Eegistrar of 
Eevenue records in the State 
Office , and auditor of the Ee- 
venue accounts and transac- 
tions 1 261 (CP) see 11 467 

The same word (written ‘ Mo/um- 
dar ’) has become a title of cer- 
tain families in Bengal, then 
ancestoi-s having held the office 
in Mughal times 
M6dipalu (M ) see 111 125 note 
Meh'wasi see Mevasi 
Melkanam (Malabar) see 111 169 


Mend, an earthen ridge lound a 
field to retain watei 11 38 
note 

Menon (Malabar), the accountant 
(or ‘ patwari ’) of the Amisham 
01 Amshom 111 179 
Meia, meiai (M ), fees and shares 
in giain, &c , allotted for re- 
muneration of the village ai ti- 
zans, &c m 89 
Meuwaea, account of 11 322 
L -E management of 11 343 
Metkari (Berai), a giant of land 
similar to ghatwali, qv in 
380 

Mevasi (Bo ), various meanings as- 
signed to 111 279 note 
the tenure so called 111 279 
Mihta or Miht6, the village head- 
man in the Jhansi tillages 
11 120 

Milan (= comparison), Milan-khas- 
ra, a field-list comparing the 
present state with that of the 
last yen, &c 11 280 
Milk (A. = property), (cf suyui- 
ghal) applied to r6\enue-fiee 
grants under the Mughal Em- 
pire, which were made in per- 
jietuity and included the land, 
so that the grantee was free- 
hold owner 1 531 
in the N W P 11 155 
Milkiyat, the usual term for pio- 
perty in land , ownership 1 
220, 3 

Mirasdar 01 Mirasidai is the 
‘holder ’ of such lights 
Mirasi (Ben ), added to the desig- 
nation of any tenure, implies 
that it IS permanent and here- 
ditary 1 541 

meaning of in (M ) 111 115, 

6 

general remarks on 1 124 , 111 
205 note 

villages, light to the waste adja- 
cent 111 1 19 

modern provision for vestiges of 
the right 111 127 
tenure (Bo Dakhan), suivnal 
of, &c 111 257 

tenure (Cachar, Assam) see m 
434 

Mirdaha, formerly (Bo) a land- 
measurer 111 204 
MrazAPUE, South, account of 11 
306 

Misl, (1) a ‘ case,’ file of papers re- 
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Hting to a la^^-sult oi olficnl 
proceeding , (2) a company oi 
gioup of Sikh confederate 
clans 11 683 note 
Mochi, a cobblei, shoemakei, Ac , 
one of the \illago staff 1 15 1 
Modan (Malabu), hill-nce, grown 
on the uplands in 152 
Mogul , see Mughal 
Mokasi (A miikhisa), the poi 
tion of the L -R undoi the 
Mai itli IS, dev oted to some spe- 
cial puiposo 01 peison , Mo 
kasadar, a giantee of tho ivholo 
01 a pai t of tho local rov onuc 
on specified terms 11 477 , 
111 81, 205 

Moj-enra dist (Muiigoi), curious 
teniiio in 1 526 

Monigii ^maiiiyak nan) (M ), a vil- 
lage headman (holding the 
fioe-grant of land (giama- 
inaniyam) foi his stin ices) 111 
88 

MoPiiAn , see M ippilla 
Moia (CP), (foiinoilj) a division 
of village land subject to the 
same assossmont-iatc 11 378 
Mon (S E Pannb), the stake 
diiven in at the foundation of 
a now village 11 679 
Mot i-bh ig (Bo ), the inajoi or pi i- 
iiiaiy division of a ‘shared’ 
village (cf petabhag) 11 363 
Motisthal(Bo ), land vvateied fiom 
a well (vv atei 1 aiscd in a bucket, 
mot i) 111 223 

Mu’ ifi (A = pardoned, excused). 
Rev -free holdings, pioperlj 
speaking vvhoie tho land be- 
longs to the grantee and he 
IS ‘ excused ’ the State dues , 
a distinction not observed in 
Koith I , anyRev-fiee giant 
may be called mu’afi, espc 
cially if it IS small No condi- 
tion of mihtaiy service was 
attached (N W P ) 11 155 

lands (CP) 11 478 
„ (Pj ) 11 699, 701 
„ ,, assessment of on 

lapse of tho grant 11 603 
Mua-iora ( = the ‘ dead joke ’), a fee 
01 share allowed to the im- 
prover of land, on the fiction 
that his jmke of cattle are dead, 
because the vvoik that entitled 
him to shaievvas done in the 
past (S Pj ) 11 653 


Mu’amla (A), the L-R regarded 
as a sum of money to be paid 
(Cf jama , vvdiich lefers to tho 
L -R as assessed, or as a sum 
dcclaiod ) This use of tho 
teim IS said to ho incorrect, 
but it IS universal in Noithein 
India 1 269 

Muchalka, a ‘ recogniranco’ , bond 
for responsibility formerlj ex- 
ecuted bj Zamind irs 1 511 
Mucta see b il mukla 
Mufass il (iidf/ mofussil), the plain 
01 open countrj as distin- 
guished from tho capital or 
Presidoncj* headquaitei-s 1 
201 

Mufassal Sottlemont, formerlj’ used 
foi a sub-Settlement, q v 11 

23 

Muoiial (Mogul) Empire effect on 
land-tenures 11 183 
L -R adm of 1 255 
Mughal bandi. the level and culti- 
vated pait of Orissa fioni 
which the M Empire derived 
its rev omio 1 474 
Muhainr (A ), an oflicc clerk oi 
vvritci 

Muhtaifa (A ), a house tax, or kind 
of ground-lent, levied bj tho 
landlord, 01 a landlord com- 
munit), on tho noii-agiiciil- 
tuial residents in tho village 
or estate 1 516 
(in Coorg) 111 481 
Muk.idnm (CP) tho Hindi form 
of Muqaddam (q v ) 

Miikh isa sec Mok isa 
Mukhtivaikai (Sindh), an officer of 
a tuluka answering to the 
mamlatdar of Bo (ordin inlj’ 
mukhtar or mukhtivar means 
anj agent or attornej) 111 
343 

Muksh-bhagdar, tho chief or elder 
shaiei 111 a ‘shared’ village 
(Bo ) 111 267 

Mukta (CP), a tenure see 11 
477 

Mulavvargdai (Kanara), an ances 
tral estate (waig) holdei 111 

147 

Mulgeni (Kanara), a hercditarj 
tenant 111 15 1 

Mulkgiri ( = country-seizing), pro- 
cess of (Marath i) L -R collect- 
ing at the point of tho swoid 
111 280 
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it (S Pj ), tenures of 

g assessments in 11 

), ‘ profit,’ le amoney- 
the landloid 11 716 
title of the headman 
(Ben ) Kolanan vil- 
1 117 

Aimer), land-grant as 
sation for bloodshed 
anvat’ and 'Haria’) 

(mund, a stump of a 
ime as buti-mar, q v 
(Berar), old resident 
(lit those uho cleared 
nps) 111 363 
P A ), an assistant in 
n S "vvork, Ac 
Eeienuo Inspector 01 
ngo lu 384 
), a aornacular office 
. title gi\ en to teachers, 
Ac 

(A ), an abstract, one 
heuments in the older 
ids (E W P system), 
list of names, uuth the 
rs’ of the fields held 

[A =fonvard) , (i) the 
n of a village, espe- 
ifhen not regarded as 
or, or "uhen in old 
lO ruler, or a chief re- 
nmself as the onlj pro- 
(2) C P an executive 
n (as lamhardar im- 
) leienue paying head- 

use of the term 
) 11 161 note 

505 

tenure (N W P ) u 

A = fixed) (Ben Ac), 
to lent, at fixed rates, 

) to a tenure at such 
540 

rail a tenuie might 
istimrari and muqai- 
ed, 1 e as regards flie 
mt tenure and the in- 
lent) 

dist (N W P ), num- 
loint-landlord villages 

19 

3 of 11 75 


Murei (M ), custom of giving la- 
bour in rotation see 111 121 
Mushahara (A ), (Ben ), a percent- 
age on the L -K collections 
alloived to Zamindars (for- 
ineTly) 1 432 note 
(Bo) allowance to ceitain 
Khots 111 293 

Mushakhsi (A ) (Bon ), a lump- 
rent 1 538 note 

Mushaldisidar (N W P Aximgarh) 

11 16 1 

(Derajat, Pi ), a contractor foi 
the village revenue 11 656 
note 

Musladh u (A3mer), heavy ram 
( = coming down like a club 
01 pestle, musla) 11 349 
Must i]ir (A ), a faimer ot lents 
(Ben locally Mustagai), any 
faimer of reaenue, especiallj of 
an ownerless village (N W P ) 

II 112 

Muttha (Mootah, and locally ‘ Mit- 
tah ’), artificial estates or pai- 
cels put up for sale during the 
attempt to make a Zamindaii 
S (M ) , applied also to a sub- 
division of a Zamindan estate 

III 17, 137 

a sept 01 section of a tribe lo 
calized (m Orissa) 1 562 
Mutthadar (Bo ), holder of the 
‘ seal,’ a headman of a section 
in a ‘ shared village ’ 111 267 

Murrmv (Mathuia) dist (N W P ) 
assessment of 11 75 
MyO Ok (L B ), an officer ha^ung 
charge of a ‘township (myo) 
composed of several ‘ ciides,’ 
and forming a subdnision of 
a ‘district’ 111 527 
(UB) 111 536 

Mysore (Maisur) wais, acquisition 
of territory from 111 7 
L -K system of the State ui 
10, II, 150, 160 

N 

N id (Nadu), an (ancient) local 
union of villages or familj 
settlements in S India (cf 
Parha) 1 117 , 111 148, 157, 
467 

Nada’sar (S Kanara), a militarj 
caste 111 147 
Nadi (Ajmer) =N.iri, qv 
Nadi, common term for any iivei 
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above the size of a small 
stream 

Nagla (NWP) (locally), equiva- 
lent to patti, q \ 

NXgpuk (C P ), under the Maia- 
tlias 11 375 

Naliri (A. Nahr = canal), canal- 
irrigated land in general 

Nai, a village barber, surgeon, &c 

Naidu (M), a village headman 
111 88 

Naik see Navak 

Nair see Nayar 

Najai, piactice of levying lent of 
absconding tenants on those 
that remained (Ben ) 1 421 

note, 629 

Nakra (Maratha), land entirely free 
of reionue, not men pajmg 
salami, judi, or udhadjama 
111 301 

Nal, a hollow reed, ameasuring-iod 
(NWP) 

N ila, a ravine, a mountain 01 othei 
stream a division of land 
among cert iin tribes (D I 
Khan Pj ) 11 654 

Na-raukammal (PA = imperfect), 
applied to loint-villagcs only 
parth/ dimded into sei eraltics 

I 165 

Nandavanam (M ), flower gardens 
for temple sei nee (Eev -freo) 
111 81 

Nankir (P making biead or sub- 
sistence), a money allowance 
(or free land), to support the 
(Ben ) Zamindar or (Oudh) 
Taluqdar 

(Ben ), the Zamind ir’s 1 515, 
531 

(Oudh), allowed to village man- 
agers 11 226, 238 

— patAvarigan (Sylhet) in 446 

Napika (Berar), withered 01 spoiled 
crop 111 391 

Naqsha (P ), any map or plan , a 
picture 

Nan (Amer), a small embank- 
ment to retain 11 ligation 
water 11 341, 349 

Narwa (or narva), m Guzardt, the 
mode of distributing equably 
the total L -E assessment of a 
Village among the co-shaiers 

II 260 

(Nanvadari), villages 111 259 


compared to the bhaiachara of 
NWP 111 265 
form of, explained td 

Nanv i-dliai (Lalitptur dist N W 
P), an allotment 01 rating of 
rent svith lofeience to the 
general (compaiati\e) value of 
the several holdings 11 190 

Natamkflr, headman of a ‘Nad’ 
or a A illage group (M ) 111. 

88 

Nau abad ( = noAV or recent cult ) 
taluqs of Chittagong 1 490, 

557 

Na'9'ab, pioperly the deputy or 
local goAomor of a great 
pi OAunco (as Oudh, ITaidarabad, 
Bengal), under the Mughal 
Empiie, now an honorary 
title 

NaAvarn, peculiar estate in Jessorc 
(Ben ) 1 525 7 iote 

Nayak (or Naik), a title giAen to 
certain Maiatha chiefs and 
land officers 1 179, 11 282,3 
(S Kanaia) 111 145 
(Coorg) in 466 

Naiah, the military and once 
lailing caste in Malabar 111 
147, 153, 156 154, 157, 

161 

Nayar, tenure of minor caste men 
(Kanakkaiar), discussed 111 
i6r, 2 

Nazar, nazarana , a fee, offering, 
tiibiito, a fine on tniisfei of 
land and (CP) the sum 
paid doAA 11 to secure a grant of 
the leienue lease of a village 

Nazim, a Muhammadan officei, 
liaAung chaige of a ‘clnkla’ 
or lai'go distiict 

A distiict ollicoi , properl3’’, the 
magisti ate or cnniinal 
officei (of the Nizamat), as 
opposed to the Diwin avIio 
had the (diw im or) civil and 
roAonue admin in Oudh, 
used for a distiict officer 
(in general) undei native 
rule 

Nazir (modem), the district 
‘sheriff’ 1 673 

Nazul (A ), property escheated or 
lapsed to the State commonly 
applied to any land or house 
pioperty belonging to Govt 
eithei as an escheat or as 
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having belonged to a former 
Govt 1 239 

Negi (C P Sambalpur), the deputy 
of a gaontiya , strangely enough 
the same term is applied to 
the headman of a ■s'Rlage (or 
rather local gioup of lands) in 
Lahul in the Pj Himalaya 
11 516 

Nek-mard (P =r good or respectable 
man) (Smdh ), of the village 
headman 111 321 
Nicobab Islands, The 111 545, 8 
Nij-jot (H = own cultivation , see 
lOiamai (Ben ) 1 515 

NIlgiki (Nilagiri = blue moun- 
tains) (M ) 

L -R S of 111 184. 

Rights of settleis and planters 
111 189 

Toda claims ui 111 187 
NfjiAB dist (CP) liistoiy of 11 
380 

S difiSculties in n 474, 5 
Nirkh. P price current, table of 
standard prices, &c n -band! 
(Ben ), a schedule of authorised 
lent rates of raijats • 1 624, 
628 noio u 344 

Nisf-^iraj ( = half revenue), a 
modern imented term in 
Assam for certain holdings 
allowed a reduced re\enue 
rate 111 406 

tenant difficulties connected 
with 111 409 

Niwar (Sambalpur, C P), = bewai, 
or dahya, q v 
Noabad , see Nau abad 
NoAkhaiI (dist Bo ), alluvial 
tenancies in 1 608 

0 

Ooloogo , see TJlungu 
Ootacamund , see Nilgiri 
Opra, or upialiu, a tenant (Sialkot, 
Pj ) 11 674 

Okissa, described 1 561 
Tribes found m id 
Rajput mle in 1 564 
Curious grants undei 1 565 
Effect of Mughal conquest tcl 
Gradual changes in the chief- 
ships 1 579 

Revenue history of 1 473 
absence of ‘ Zamindars ’ 1 569 

Rev -free holdings in td 
Temp S of 1 473 
The ‘ Tributary Mahals ’ 1 475 


TheKhurda, Govt estate 1 475 
note, 477 

Otbandi, &c , see tt 
Otti (Malabar), a kind of ‘ mort- 
gage 111 169 
OtTDH, how annexed 1 42 
districts of 1 66 
general description of 11 196 
general remarks on 11 ig8 
the tenures of 11 196 
villages and growth of landloid 
families in 11 224, 225 
L -RS of 1 313 , 11 255, 265 
Assessment, principles of 11 
260 

Cesses 11 263 
Sub-Settlements 11 266 

P 

Pachotra, an allowance of five pei 
cent on the L -R ,the lemuner- 
ation of the ‘ lambardar ’ m 
North Indian S 11 740 
Pagi (or paggi) (Sindh) a tracker, 
who discovers lost and stolen 
cattle = JOioji (Pj ) 111 323 

note 

Pagoda (M ), a com now disused = 
3^ rupees 111 17 note 
Pahani-sud (Berar), one of the L 
Recoids 111 355 

Pahari-pahanya (Pahai , H = hill), 
a hill tribe generally in the 
Santal Peig , a race occupying 
the Daman-i-koh 1 497 
Pain, a non-resident tenant, or 
rather one who has come to the 
place from somewhere else 
11 181 

Pahi-kasht (Ben ), an ordmary, or 
contiact tenant 1 599 
Paib iki tin the Mughal L-E 
system) see 1 529 note 
Park (Assam), a cultivator, a 
peasant regarded as the mdivi- 
dual member of the group 
called ‘IDiel’ 111. 400, 416 
note 

Paikan (Ben), land held as rem 
for service m pohce or mihtia 

1 583 

Balkan (poycarry, &c ), M a tenant 
at will 111 117 
Paimali (M ) = panbudit, q v 
Paisari (Coorg), general grazing 
ground 111 477 

Pajra (C P ), land moistened by 
percolation 11 428 
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Pakkii (upo, perfect), of standard 
aveiglits ns opposed to the loc il 
‘Knchcha’ or roiigli ■« eights 
nlso of masonrj finished w ith 
moitar, veils lined vith 
inasonr3 , Ac 

Pakk 1, a illage said to he held 
(Oudh) = pukhtad in, q a 
Palainpnt, a tenure in Benii sec 
111 352, 380 

Palaijakkarar (Tamil), form of 
Palcgira q\ 

Piilaij'am (M ), the ‘polliam’ or 
estate of a poligar q a* 
Palegira (Canarese), Pilegadu 
(Teliigu), a chief , a revenue- 
agent, Ac see poligai 1 291 
Pam (Assam), a kind of tempoiara 
cult see 111 418 

Pana (S E Pj ), a ‘ lot ’ , co-shaier’s 
portion in a village 11 684 
Panayani (Malabar), an oidinarj 
mortgage 111 170 
Panbudit, ‘ dostroj ed by flood ’ , one 
of the 1 emissions regularly al- 
loaved in (M ) 111 99 

Panchaki (Ben ), a tenure paying 
a limited lent (perhaps con- 
nected aaatli the ‘ fifth,’ = 
p inchak) 1 573 
A quit rent paid on ghataaali 
lands 1 586 
(See also ‘ upanchaki ’) 

Panch.ijat (council of ‘five’), 
Council of Eldeis, heads of 
families, formerly the manag- 
ing body' in every ‘ landlord ’ 
(loint) nllage nov applied 
to any body of arbitiators 1 

153 

decline of in aallagcs (Pj ) 11 

626 

Panch-do, a rent of ‘ tavo-fiftlis ’ of 
the produce a common stand- 
ard 1 266 , cf 11 345 
Pandya, the old (Hindu) designa- 
tion of the olBcer now called 
patw in, k irnam, Ac 1 253 
Paiijab (Puniab, Puniaub) (P panj 
<= five, ab = V aters or ria ers) 
the Province and its acquisition 
1 9, 10, 42 3 

districts in 1 70 , 11 538 
general description of n 532 
its naer system explained ii 
535 

tribes of the 1 141 , n 61 1 
Mr BiKKii v’s account of tenures 
in n 626 


Genci-al account of the tenures 
of the 11 609 

Joint Milages (Frontiei) 11 614, 

633 

,, (Cential Pj ) 11 665 
». (S E Pj ) 11 615,687 
Tenures of Southern dist 11 

657 

„ Hills 11 692 

Cases vliere villages are not 
found 11 616, 660, 4, 692 
Grades of proprietor in Milages 
11 641, 651, 653 

The Settlement sy stem 1 309 , 
11 532 

Settlements undei the Eesidenca 
and later 11 539, 543 
S procedure and Kecords 11 
553 

Waste lands at S and modern 
colonization 11 545 
Assessment principles 11 568 
Fluctuating assessments 11 595 
Statistics of cult by landlords 
and tenants respech oly^ 11 
573 

Panjam (=‘ fifth’) (Ben), populai 
name for the (obnoxious) 
tenant Keg V of 1812 1 637 

Panniya (Coorg), ‘Royal farm’ 
land allotted to the king 
(V 01 ked by slaves) 111 476 
(Cf ‘Havoli,’ ‘Ta’yyul,’ ‘State- 
lands ’ (Burma), ‘ Majlias ’) 

Pinseii (Oudh), a local giain- 
nieasuio 11 248 

Parakndi (M), as opposed to 
tllkudi, a non-liereditary', 
casual tenant = paikari 

Parei-yar (M), a ‘pariah,’ slave or 
outcasto 111 121 

Pargana {lulg porgunnah), an adm 
diMsion of teriitory under 
Mughal Empiio, and thcnce- 
forvard, being a subdivision 
of a district, and containing a 
a ary mg number of a illages 1 
179 and passim 

has usually (in North India) 
giaon avay (for adm pur- 
poses), to the modern Tah- 
sil siibdiaision 1 256 
— rates (Ben ) 1 620 

-note-books (NWP, Oudh) 

11 275 

P.irganait (Bon Santal Poig), 
chief olFicer oaer a pargana 
1 594 

Parha, a local group or ‘ union ’ of 
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tubnl holdings (KoHrian and 
Dia\idian), still kno'\\n in Cli 
Nagpur 1 117 , 111 467 
(Cf Nad ) 

Pant (Berir, ic ), land lying un- 
cultivated 111 386 
Parjot (Ben ), a house tax paid to 
the land! Old hy non-agricul- 
tunsts = muhtarfa 1 516 
Paital (H), test, check of survey 
■work, &c 

Paiwa, one of the Bundelkhand 
soils (yellowish loam) 

Pai'nana (P), any official order in 
writing, a wairant or license 
1 512 

Pasaita, of certain lands m villages 
held wholly 01 partly rev -free 
(Bo ) sec 111 302 

Pasangkarei (M ), term used in the 
old Toint village for the tenure 
■undivided 111 118 
Patasthal (Bo ), land irrigated by a 
small channel (pat), fiom a 
tank, &c 111 223 
Patel (or Patil vitlg potail) 

The headman of the (laiyatwaii) 
village in Central, Western 
and part of Southern India 
1 T52, 11 346 

Antiquitv of (S patalikd) 111 
465 note 

(Bo ) duties and position of 111 

309 

title given to each co-shaiei in a 
‘ shared ’ village 111 267 
(Berar) in 384 
(C P ), history of, Ac 11 464 
Pitidar (Bo ) = pattidar, q v 
Patni, a tenure (by purchase), 
Orissa 1 569 

Patni (or Pattani), a permanent 
faim of the management and 
lent-collection of a part of a 
Zamindari 1 543 
Patta, a sheet or leaf, a written 
lease or document given to 
tenants, or othei landholders 
shelving terms of payment, 
area held, period of lease, 
Ac 1 632 

early rules about (Ben ) id 
Pattamkar (Malabai), a tenant, 
pel son holding a pattam 01 
lease 111 177 

Patti (M ), cesses levied by Mar i- 
this, both on villages and for 
district and general purposes 
(largely foi private official 


extortion in addition to tlie 
L -K The chief were the sadii 
wand, qv, and dih- 01 Eaj- 
kharcii , cf abwab 11 381 
Patti (N W P , Oudh, Pj Ac , be- 
comes Pdti m Bo ), a share ac- 
cordmg to the place in the an- 
cestral ‘ tree ’ and the lav or 
custom of inhentance — in 
joint estates, landlord 'tillages, 
Ac 

Patti-bat (cf Khet bat), the result 
of family estate partition 
vhere the lots were compact, 
and not of separate fields 
scattered throughout the 
estate 1 170, 11 30,135,256, 
258 

Pattidan (NWP Pj Ac), a form 
of joint or landlord village in 
V'hich the land is divided out 
on shares puiely ancestral, or 
that were once such, here theie 
IS a several enjoyment, but the 
community is not dissolved 
‘ Imperfect pattidan ’ is vheie 
part of the land, 1 e that held 
by tenants and that used in 
common, is left undmded 

I 159 , 11 124 

Pattidan -village, the , may be the 
result of an allotment ab initio 
or of later partition (NWP) 
n 125 

in the (Pj ) 11 620, 651, 673, 4 

Pattidar , term applied to a sharer 
in the (cash) jagir (so called) 
of Ambala where there is no 
landholding 11 683 
Pattukat raiyat (M ) see 111 114 
Pativari, the, village officer who 
surveys, keeps the accounts, 
and recoids, Ac , called also 
‘ Karnam ’ in S India, 
‘ Kulkarni ’ and ‘ talati ’ in 
Central and Western India 
(Ben) 1 678, 9 
(NWP) 11 278 
(NWP, Kumaon) 11 315 
(Oudh) 11 281 
(CP) 11 506 
(Dj ) 11 733 

(01 Kulkarni), Berar 111 385 
Patwi (Ajmei), the heir to the 
Chief’s title and estates 11 

338 

Pauth (NWP), peculiar mode of 
holding nver moistened land 

II 14a 
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Pautiya-bahi (Berar), occupants’ 
receipt-book iii 387 
Pedda-kapu (M ), one of the various 
titles for a village headman 

ill 88 

Peou (L B ), account of 111 485 
P 4 r 4 patrak (Berar), a return of 
crops 111 386 

Perumal (Malabar and Cochin) title 
of the Euler see 111 159 
Cessation of the laile and its 
consequences 111 160 
Peru-vai'tam (Malabar), a kind of 
mortgage 111 176 note 
Peshkash (P ), a fixed tiibute 01 
offering the L-E payed by 
the P S Zamindars of M is so 
called 111 79 

Peta-bhag (Bo , cf mota-bhag), 
the minor subdivisions of a 
‘ shaied ’ village 111 263 
Phalavni (Bo ), a list of co sharers 
and their liabilities m a 
‘ shared ’ village 111 263 
Phant (N W P , Jhansi), a list of 
shares 11 120 note 
Phen, a minute fraction of a bigha, 
in land-shaie leckoning (N W 
P ) 11 128 

Phesal-patrak (Berar), one of the 
Land Eecords 111 355 
Phirawati = one of the soil classes 
in Akbar’s S = land that re- 
quired to he fallow in lotation 

1 275 

Phod-patiak (Berar), one of the 
Land Eecoids 111 355 
Phukan (Assam), a title of one of 
the chiefs undei the Aham 
ruleis 111 399 

Piiuttar (and Pupal) (Ben ;, a lent- 
free grant for suppoi t of a Pir 
or (Muhammadan) Saint 1 
542 

Pod (Sylhet), a land-measuie 111 
448 note 

Poligar or Polygar (palegara) (M ), 
account of 111 15, 18, 21, 133 
Polliams,the Southern and Western 
(M ) 111 19 

Potdar or Potadar, a weighei and 
assayer of coins formerly an 
official of importance when 
coinage was so various 111 
450 

Pot-kliarab (Bo ), poi-tion of a 
‘number’ left unassessed, as 
uncult having a tomb, &c 
on it 111 239 


Pot-laonidar (Berar), a yeaily 
tenant lu 372 

Pot-navis, the Maratha Treasury 
Officer 1 261 

Pot-number (Bo ), a small holding, 
included in a ‘ number ’ as too 
small to be independently 
demarcated 111 218 
Piadhan (Ben), title of headman 
in certain villages 1 589, 
676 

(N W P , Kumaon) 11 312 
Praja (Ben ), any tenant 1 600 
Pramanik (Ben , Santal Perg ), 
chief of a chakla 01 eiicle of 
villages 1 594 

Prant, a small district subdivision, 
or group of villages (Hindu 
system) 111 20a 

PulDitadari (Oudh), a L -E term 
implying that a permanent 
lease or grant of the manage- 
ment of the entire village has 
been enjojed under the 
Taluqdai 11 231, 236 
Pulaj or Pulej, one of the classes 
of land in Akbai's S 1 275 
and note 

Pulanvat (Bo coast), sand-dunes 
for reclamation 111 298 
Pul-bandi (Ben ), the duty of 
repairing and maintaining 
embankments against fioods, 
&c 1 682 

Punam (Malabar), jungle iice 
grown in Kumii dealings 111 
152 

Punjab, Punjaub, see Punjab 
Punya (Ben ), ceremonial assem- 
blage in each jear to detei- 
mine the revenue dues (in old 
times) 1 393, 677 
Punzo (Burma), the tangled jungle 
that marks the site of an 
abandoned ‘ taungya ’ dealing, 
q V 1 117 note 

Pura (Assam), a land-measure = 
4 Bengal bighas (of 1600 sq 
yds ) 111 400, 421 note 

Puiambok (M ), uncult land in a 
village, reserved for certain 
purposes (and also in Beiar) 
111 76 note, 350 

Pun, a ‘ lot ’ of land (Sambalpui , 
CP) 11 471 

Purwa-basna (Oudh), sub tenure on 
grant to found a hamlet 11 
240 
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Q 

4 .) (i) document signed 
1 and Taluqdai ‘agree- 
ceitnin terms for pay- 
on their estates , (2) 
nly , a countei-part to a 
igreeing to terms, rent, 
ten currupted to kabu- 
W India) 1 511 
IQabza, A = possession), 
teim (paits of N W P ) 
lages (officially called 
iaia\ when possession 
only measure of right 
note 

, old , Qadimi, old ten- 
c 1 642 

= fixed, irremo'vable), of 
1 1 538 note 

le), an agieernent (foi 
iblo terms) , Qaul-n ima, 
lamation or published 
terms (M) 111 34,38 

, common teim for a 
caste 11 671 
holdoi of a loit), chiefs 
d in Orissa 1 564 
t, (i) official vein term 
Division ’ under a Corn- 
ier , (2) a ft action, por- 
n outlying part of an 
see 1 546 note 
sit), commonly wiitten 
the instalments fixed 
nvenience in pajang 
eaenue {see ‘Instal- 
) 1 689 , 11 296 

a list presciibing the 
f 11 297 

qita’, a bit, a portion) = 
t, q V 

ekdi sec Dhaiekar 
•ma) see Kwin 


E 

the practice of burning 
and branches on the 
Ids, to furnish manure 
lei to promote fertility 
soil by the firing , it 
fes the old French ‘sai- 
111 305 

111 475 note 

he spiing harvest, ripen- 
the beginning of the hot 

1 13 

a coarse millet {Eleitsyne 


Eahat-wanta see 111 278 
Eaij (Assam), a group of ‘khels’ 
or joint locations of cultiva- 
tor’s 111 436 

Eaij-mukhtai, the agent 01 general 
represen tatn eat head-quai ters 
of such a gioup id 
Eai j at (01 exactly, 1 a’lyat, A ) = pro- 
tected, (i) a tenant under a 
landloid , (q) also a ‘land- 
holder,’ 01 ‘ occupant ’ not un- 
der any landlord or middle- 
man , (3) used generally, as a 
term = ‘ your humble servant,’ 
or for the ‘subjects’ of the 
Eulei, or cultivators as a class 
1 22, &c 

(Bon ), use of the term 1 598 
classes of, under the tenant-law 

I 650 

(M ), tenure of 111 128 note 
(Bo ), called the ‘ occupant ’ 111 

269 

(Berh), „ ,, 111 366, 368 

Eaiyatv.iri (= according to indivi- 
dual holdings), the system of 
S and of L -E adni generally, 
in which there is no middle- 
man 01 landlord over the in 
dividual raij ats who are seve- 
rally (and not jointly) liable 
for the L -E assessment on the 
holding We speak of a E - 
Settlement, a E -village, a E ■ 
tiact 01 countiy 1 245 
Eaiyatwiri system, prevalence of, 
apparent to the eye, oaving to 
form of boundary marks in 
216 note 

adopted in (M ) 111 31, 32 

first ideas of (M ) lu 34 
modem form of (M ) 111 51 

the (Bo ) 1 315 , 111 210 

the (Berai) 111 348 
systems analogous to see 111 
392 

{See ‘Assam,’ ‘Cooig,’ ‘Buima’) 
tracts (Ben ) 1 444 note 

villages and local S in (G P ) 

II 438, 9, 474, 6 

tenure (M ) described 111 128 
„ (Bo ) 111 269 

,, (Bern) 111 368 
{See ‘Landlioldei,’ ‘Occupant’) 
Kaj, a kingdom , in the abstract 
for the ‘rule 01 ‘form of gov ’ 
Eaja, the king 01 ruling chief, 
usually in old dajs the head 
of the leading clan, who had a 
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sort of ‘feudal’ supeiioiity 
ovei the other chiefs oi ‘ba- 
rons’ (Thakm, Eao, &g ) The 
feminine form is Earn = Queen 
consort, &c 

Baja, the old Hindu , his State 
rights I 251 

becomes 1 contractoi for the L - 
B undei the Mughal Em- 
pire 1 258 

and a Taluqdai in Oudh 11 
206, 8 

Baj-haha, a mam distnbutory for 
a canal 11 551 

E»tj-has (Ch Nagpui), land that 
pays the king’s share , 1 e not 
exempt as n as the priests’ 
land, the bhuinliari land, Ac 
1 577 

Bajput States, the grain re\ enue 
in, desciibed 1 270 
piotection treaty of 1818 11 

321 

of the Pj Himalaja, oiigin of 
existing 11 693 

Bajput tubes and clans, in Guza- 
rat (Bo ) 111 265 

in the (Pj ) 11 613, 5, 665 672, 

6, 681, 4, 692 
(See ‘ Arj an ’) 

Bajput tna, one district become 
British 11 319 

Bakh (Pi ), a tract of uncult land 
beaiing grass or fuel-jungle , 
leseived 01 Got uaste not 
allotted to nJlages at S 11 
546 

Bakhauna (Oudh), a grazing allot- 
ment regarded as a kind of 
teniiie 11 242 

Bahna (S Pj ), a camel-camp 11 
665 

Banin i (Beiar, &c ), a park (hunt- 
ing-ground in Maiatha times), 
land set aside for gi owing 
grass 111 388 

Bana, one of the titles for a ‘feu- 
dal ’ chief 

Bam, a queen, wife of a Baj i, q v 

Banvati i (Bo ) see 111 301 

B.10, one of the titles foi a ‘ feudal ’ 
chief 

Kaoti, a wheel over a well to laiso 
a bucket 

Easadi, piogressive (NWP, Pj ), 
used to describe assessments 
that gradually rise to the full 
figure 11 82, 592 

EATXAGmf dist (Bo ) see Khot 


Bausli (Northern I ), a light loam- 
soil 

Bawd, a minute fraction in land- 
sharing 11 127 

Eawalpimii dist (Pj ), tenures of 

11 650 

Eazinama, (i) any writing agreeing 
to terms, a compromise , (2) 
in Eaiyatuiiri Provinces the 
wiitten application lesignmg a 
holding either absolutely or on 
transfer 111 271 

Bcddi (M ), one of the titles for a 
Till ige headman 111 88 
Boh (laud), (South Pj ), flooded 
land not embanked , (Oudh) 
land impregnated aaith saline 
matter, v\hic.h ofiloresces on 
the surface , in the Pj called 
‘kalr,’ ‘kalri ' 

Eokh, a land-measure in the Ch 
Nagpurghatwali-Iands 1 585 
Eekha (Elnara), a standard assess- 
ment see 111 149 
Eel (Ajmer), a small v alley in the 
soil of nhich nells can be 
sunk 11 350, 9 

Ben (N W P ), a small subdivision 
of tho bigha for Imd-shaie 
leckomng ii 128 
Bera (Pj ), one of tho vullago stall , 
the makci of grass lopes foi 
tho well-gear 1 151 
Eihktm (Deraj.it, Pj ), gram pio- 
duco after deductmgthe ‘mah* 
sul ’ or State share 11 659. 
Eolii (Northern I ), a clay soil 
EoirLLL.\. (or Bohel i, NWP), i 
tube aaliich conquered and 
ruled Eohilkliand 11 g note 
Eoznamcha, a diary, officially kept 
by village patw ins in NWP, 
Pj , C P , &c 11 279 
Bubak ir, any recorded (a criiacular) 
pioceeding, paper of instruc- 
tions or orders In S Eecords 
1 -.tkhir IS tho final ’ proceed- 
mg, summing up the geneial 
facts of the S operations 11 
90 

Bund (Jhansi, NWP), an allot- 
ment of grazmg-ground 11 
189 

Eupee (Eupaiya 01 Eupiya), the 
standaid silver com super- 
seding tlio ‘sicca rupee’ 1 
440 note 

Eupit (Assam), ordinary rice-land 
(tiansplanted rice only), one 
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classes of soil lecognized 
purposes iii 416 
Elaiyat 

S 

585 

i (s.\dcl\\aiid, saudir- 
[), (Bo ), a cess foimerly 
d by Patels on the village 
itois (andbyPaiganaoffi- 
c ), nominally to enter- 
guests (sadir = going, 
= arrmng, A.) , really 
eir own benefit, or to 
30 the assessment 
RBADA (Saugoi-Nerbud- 
riitory, history of the 

ig), the oidinaiy (un- 
god) tonuie of land (tf 
5 473 

Rawalpindi), ‘the gen- 
s opposed to the ‘Jat' 
amindar, or cultivating 
(ct ‘ ashraf ' and ‘ shur- 
635 

oded soil, or soil mois- 
ly m ei percolation n 

3 of an estate, other than 
ital, or the oultu ation of 
including tolls, &,c , le- 
y the landlord 1 420 , 

am = salutationl (Ben), 
amest money, or present 
/ance, on giant of a 
e,’ farm, &c 1 543 note 
juit-icnt, levied by the 
itlias on land formerly 
, Salamiya, land paying 
a rate as opposed to 
la’ quite free, and 
lad’ or fully assessed 
111 301 

(C P ), history of 11 

vneiship in 11 470 
1 (M ), joint in tenuie 
title deed, a patent of 
tment to a grant, title, 
or office 

Ikiyat-i-istimrar (=title- 
f perpetual oavneisliip), 
mindars title deed (M ) 

ted or joint (Bo), 
I to indicate the 01 dinary 


raiyat-waii villages in which 
theie 13 no co sharing body 
111 269 

Sankalp (Oudli), a gift of rent-free 
land to Biahmans, &c , con- 
stituting one of the sub- 
tenures 11 239 

Saktii. Pergunnas, the, lemoved 
fiomtheReg 1 495 
S of 1 498, 591 
tenures of 1 588 
immigration of tribes 1 580, 

590 

Sapurdar see Sipurd dai 
Sarakati (A shai ikat = partner- 
ship) (Bo), ceitain villages in 
which the state shares the 
L-R Muth other parties 111 
287 note 

Saianpim (Bo), an assignment of 
revenue (Marathd) to meet 
expenses of troops, police, &c 
111 205 note 

Sarbara-k ir, a guardian, manager , 
in Orissa a ullage managing 
head 1 478 
Saidai see Sirdar 
Sarishtadvr, an office-supeiinten- 
dont who ‘holds the files’ of 
cases ponding 

Saisai (or Sarsahi) (Pj ), the area 
unit or square ‘ kadam,’ q v 

II 558 

Svwak (or Siuuk) (Oudli), a serf 
see 11 247 

Sayer, the Bengali foimof sair, q v 
Sayyids of the Baiha (N W P ), 
history of 11 161 
Sazawal (P ) a government 
manager, receiver of rents 

III 430 

Sazawalkii (Sindh), the paragana 
officer (of the Amiis) ovei the 
* kardars ’ of ‘ tappas ’ 111 

341 

Ser-mani ( = one seer in the maund), 
an over loid fee (Gurdaqiur, 
Pj ), cf haq Zamindaii 11 675 
SiiAHJAHANPUR dist (N W P ), land- 
lord villages in u 117 
assessment of 11 76 
Shajia, the detailed (largo scale) 
field map of each village in 
the Noithern I Settlements 
11 38 

(Pj ), how prepared 11 565 
Shajia-nasb, a genealogical tree, one 
of the S records in a joint 
village (Pj ) 11 564 
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Shamil (A = added to , togethei 
■with), increments on the old 
01 standaid assessment (shist) 
(South India) iii 150 
Shamilat-dih (N W P ,Pj ), common 
land of the -vail ago, used(chiefly) 
of the open space aiound the 
village site, and the waste 
area included in the estate at 
S , but applied to any land 
held in common by the -village 
body 11 546, Ac 

Sh mabhogam (K inaia), accountant 
of a group of lands (=lv.nrnam 
of other paits) m 149 
Shara’-naqdi, applied to lonts 
charged at a cash (naqdi) lato 
(shara’) as opposed to the 
lump lent (chuhota, 1 igiin) 
(Pj) 11 7^6 

Sha-vu = withered , remission for 
dried up crops (M ) 111 99 
Sliet (Western I) or Set, Marathi 
form of Khet (H ), a field (in 
compound forms Shot-s ira 
= L -R , Shot kan = a field 
labouioi, Sliet-sanadi, one who 
has a giant of a field as a 
reward for militaiy son ice) 
Shetwai-patiak (Bo) = IChasia of 
Northern I ni 245 
Shibottar (Ben ), a ront-fice grant 
foi the w 01 ship of Sna 1 
542 

Sliikmi (P shikm = the belly), one 
Avithin anothei, e g a tenant of 
a tenant, a sub-pai-tnoi 1 538 
tenant (Gaya, Bon ) 1 606 

Shilotri, plots reclaimed fiom the 
sea (Konkan) 111 295 
Shist (or Sistu), derived from Sishta 
= lemainder, an original 
ashessment in money (in lieu 
of grain) by early Muslim and 
later (Mysore) rulers in S 
India 111 150 

(Coorg), assessment undei native 
rule still maintained ui 
480 

Shrotriyam (Srotiiyam (M )), a rev - 
fiee giant to Biahmans -who 
read the Vedas (Siuti) lu 80, 
140 

Shurfa (A pi of sharif= noble), 
high caste tenantry or petty 
landlords of superioi caste (as 
opposed to ‘la’ijan,’ common 
tenants) (Bihar) 1 604 
Sihari (C P ), local term for the 


‘kharif’ harvest ripening in 
autumn n 514 

Sikh (siksha = discii)]o), a people 
formed of various tribes (Jat 
and others) by adoption of the 
creed of the Gurus 1 194 
rulers, L -E. system of 11 540 
„ diffoiences of tenuie ig- 
nored bj the 11 671 
Sikka (P = stamp or die), a kind of 
lupeo (‘sicca rupee’) formerly 
in uso 1 440 mfe 
Silcka-naMS (Marathi), the officer 
who kept the Prince’s Seal 
1 261 

Silcra (Sambalpur, CP), upland on 
■u Inch pulse IS grown 11 471 
SiLiiAT (fi om Snhatta) see Sylliet 
SKiDir, ndm dmsions of 111 325 
tnbal historj of 111 325 
Tenures and Rev -system 111 
320 

LR S 111 336 

Sipuid-dar (locally, Sapurdir), a 
village headman in South 
Mirzapur (N W P ) n 307 
Sn (seer), a common standaid of 
weight = 2 lbs av , divided 
into 16 chhatank or 80 tola 
Sir, the personal, family, or private 
holding of a co-sharor, a pro- 
pi letor, or landlord, as distin- 
guished from those parts of 
the estate hold bj the old 
resident cultiv ating class w'hose 
right was often antecedent to 
that of the landlord’s see 1 
166 , 11 51 

Sir (N W P ), piivuleges of 1 307 
valuation foi assessment of 11 

52 

(CP) „ „ 11 490 

(Oudh), a sub-proprietary right 
under the Taluqdai 11 238 
Sirdar, a chief, a leadei , title of 
honour 1 584 

Sirdesmukh, Sirdesp indyi, occa- 
sionally found as the head of a 
considerable tract and over 
the desmukh, &c (in old Hindu 
times) see 1 180 , 111 203 
Siidesmukhi, ov'erlord sright, a tri- 
bute claimed bj' the Mar.ithis, 
as the fiist stop, wdien they 
conquered, or brought undei 
then influence, any territory, 
befoie they took the ‘chautli’ 
01 full fouith of the levenuo 
u 381 , 111 205 note 
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Siijimin (Bo , and Mnrath.i conn- 
tiies), a share m the land-es- 
tate of a chief, set apait for 
the avido’n s, Ac 111 278 
Snhaida (P), a village manager, 
to leceno the revenue share 
and distribute it among the co 
sharers in the Jagir (Cis-Sutlej, 

Dj ) 1 195 

SirlvSr, (i) the Goaernment, sir- 
kari, that avhicli is public or 
Croavn propertj, Ac , (2) a 
district consistmg of man}’- 
parganas, pait of a Suba undci 
the Mughal Empire 1 256 
(B ), ill 6 

Smo^cHA (CP) 11 384 
Strop i=jhuri q v 
Siithvn (local, ICumaon, NWP), 
an agricultural laboui 01 11 314 
Siw.ii (P = besides), extra cessos 
added to the L -E as a rough 
mode of roMsing the assess- 
ment The total paj ment a\ as 
made up of the ‘ mal.’ q v , and 
the ‘siuai ’ 

Sijalu (8i=cold), xn Moa\ ir (E.g- 
putana) the autumn hai-vest 
(cf sihari) 1 270 note 
Siyma (=tho aviso man), head of 
a group of anllagos (local, 
Kumaon, NWP) 11 312 
Sthal (Bo), a share = iiatti, q v 
111 257 

Suba, a largo provmce under the 
Mughal Empire (c g Bengal, 
Oudh, Ac ) 1 255 

Subadir, ruler of a pioaunco , also a 
militarj^ title of lank 
Subedur (Coorg) 111 468 
‘ Sub-lambardar ’(CP) 11 504 

‘ Sub taluqdar ’ (Ajmer) 11 339 
note 

Sultan, a kind of aaoll (M ) 111 

74 

Sum= ‘ hoof,’ used in land division 
in certain places (Pj ) 11 639, 

658 

Suti, pri\ ileged tenant-holding 
under the Kliot (Bo) lu 
258 

Sujurghal (A), a revenue term of 
the Mughal Empire, referring 
to the class of (life) grants 
avliei c the revenue was assigned, 
not the land (cf ‘MiU^’) 1 

531 

Swami-bhogam (= ovnor’s share) 
(M ), = malikana q a 

■VOL III S 


Savastijmm (M ), teim for oaaneiship 
laght among Brahmans in 
1 16 

Suatantram (M ), =meia q a 

SxLiirr, account of 111 443 

T 

Taba’du ( = ono oavning obedience, 
P A ), the rank and file in 
the grades of ghatwal seivice 
(Ben ) 1 585 

(Pi ) 1 195 , 11 649 

Tahsil, a local revenue-subdivision 
of districts in some pioaunces 
(Modem) 1 325 
the, in (Bon ) 1 680 

(N W P and Oudh) 11 270 
(Pi ) 11 730 

(CP) 11 501 

(M ), the ‘ tahsildar ’ in charge 
of a ‘ tilluka ' 111 87 

(Assam) 111 459 
(Kachar) 111 440 
(Sylhot) 111 449 

Tahudd n 1 (C P ) (A ‘ ahd ’ = coa e- 
nant) a lease-tenure on favoui- 
nble teims foi leclamation of 
avnsto 11 449 

Tak (Sindh), a stiip of land fox 
digging a canal 111 328 

Takhsis (.Ben ), a tenuie, avitlx con- 
dition that the area held and 
lent paid shall be made ‘ pie- 
ciso ’ at some futuie time 

I 541 

Takoli (C P), a local teim fox the 
fixed tribute 01 L -E paid by 
holders of Zanxmdaii estates 

II 450 note 

Takya (Pj ), a masonry jilatform, 
Ac , meeting place of a village 

Tal (perhaps thal ‘^) (Derajat, Pj ), 
a land-share ix 654 

Tilab (ox tilao), a lake, ox em- 
baxxked xeservoir fox xrrigation 
(Ajmer), genexally, for a ‘tank ’ 
ox pond (see ‘Tank' xn this 
index) XI 348 

Talabi (Ajmer), land avateiod by a 
‘ tank ’ XX 356 

Talati (Bo ), a siyieudiai)/ village ac- 
countant wheie there is no 
‘watan’ (cf kulkarni) xii 

309 

Taliari (M),=toti, q v 

Taluk and Taluka (Hindi and 
Maxatlu), form of taluqa (ta’il- 

S 
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luqa), noiv applied to the sub- 
division of a district (the old 
‘ pargaiia ’ of Muhammadan 
times) used in W and S 
India as the tahsil is in Upper 
India 1 325 , 111 308 
T iluha (or Taluk), division of Col- 
lectorates (Bo ) 111 206 

„ (Berar) 111 383 
„ (M) 111 87 

Taluq (BenO) 1 landholding or 
‘tenure,* which is sub 01 din ate 
to a landlord or supeiior 

separation of into dependant and 
independant (the latter be 
came landlord estates) 1 
412, 524 

applied to groups of cult , Chitta- 
gong 1 492, 555 

Taluqa, applied in old days to sig- 
nify the area undei a local 
chief, sometimes the same as 
‘pargana* (ef *ilaqa) 

I (Bengal) 

Taluqdar (Ben ), general meaning 
of 1 506 

illustration of 1 526 

(Jessore dist ) 1 549 

II (N W P. and Oudh) 

Taluqdar (holder of a ta’alluq or 

dependency), m Oudh chiefly, 
but known elsewhere A 
manager of land, and con- 
tractoi for the revenue, re- 
sembling the Bengal Zamindar , 
in Oudh legally recognized as 
landlord in N W P , generally 
not, but ceitain rights ha've 
been recognized 1 88 
‘Taluqdaii S ,’ the Oudh Settle- 
ment 11 255 

„ Tenure, (i) that of the Oudh 
Taluqdar (2) in Northern 
India generally, is the 
‘double tenure,' where 
there is a ‘superior’ land- 
lord, uith limited overlord 
rights, while the village 
landholders are preserved 
in their practical position 
as proprietors 1 198 (3) 

the tenure of cei tain chiefs 
in ^jmer and in Bombay 
tenure (N W P ) described 

u 157 

principles on which claims to, 
were recognized 11 158 
illustrations of the growth of 
the right 11 162 


tenure, the 
11 206 
attempts to 
tern 11 £ 
Taluqdari tenuri 
281, 3 

pi esent conditio 
Taluqdars (Oudl 
marks on 11 
the old Hindu ! 
208 

then curious fo 
their emolume 
position ] 

III (Ajmer) 
chiefs called ( 
estates) 11 '■ 

IV (Pj ) 
under the Sd 

the tenure (s( 
present daj 

V (CP.) 
estates so call 

VI (Bombay). 
Tan.ib (A =a m 

used in old A 
1 275 

Tangar (C P ), lai 
receive no dr 

430 

Tanjort (Tanjavu 
landlord villagi 
Tank, or tank, r 
taming four 
(Maratha) 
Tank, an irrigai 
lake, a damn 
othei suitabh 
ing the v\at 
lands , said 
English woid 
and Guzarati 
smaller res 
lined with m 
times underg 
(Guzaiat) 
Tanka (or tanki), 
on certam f 
holdings 1 
Tankha, the Man 
ment in moni 
any former re 
varying with 
= ’ain 11 32 
(CP) 11 381 
(Bo , Dakhan) 
Tankhwa (P ), £ 
note or ordei 
to a lagii 1 
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TnppT (H), a small group of Mi- 
lages rccogiurcd for aclm pui- 
poses 1 179 

illustration of the teiiu 11 685, 9 
Tappa, see Thappa, Thappadnr 
Tnq.u 1 (tnLaa i tuccaa eo, ) (A ) 
an adaanco or loin made to 
agncultuiists to nialvo im- 
proaoments, Inn seed cittle, 
iVc , iioaa icgulated bj law 
(Aft XII of 1881, XIX of 
1 883) 1 69S 

Tar (Chliatlisgarli, CP), an irri- 
gation cliannol ii 372 
Tara (JI ). street 01 li anilot , a Nua ai 's 
loeation «;« 111 i.}8, 157 
Tarn moist land in genera! cs 
peciallj ipplied to tlie strip of 
malarious lungle count ra along 
the foot of the Hmialaaa 
Taiivi dist , the (XAVP), de 
scribed 11 315 

laram a scale of assossnunt rates 
und* r tbe (M ) sa stem 1 296 , 
111 67 

Taraaad (Malabir), the famih 
group or ‘ house communion ’ 
managed by elders (K irana- 
a an) 111 157 

'J arf (orTnraf)(A ) a ‘«ido’ or parta , 
a maior diaisioninsomcjoint- 
aillages 1 159 

(Ben . Chittagong', a group of 
lands, the holders of aahich 
are under a le uler or head- 
man (tarfdar) 1 489, 555 
(Eo ), a small section of a t iluhu 
called ilsopcti 111 308 
(S K inara),s^m.iganc, q a 
l.irradiid (P ), improaemcnt , 
Taraddndh.ir (localla), a tenant 
pna iloged as haa ing made — 

11 664 

Tashhhis (Ben ), a tenure on a rent 
tisied beforehand 1 561 
(P| , Ac ), a contract foi a fixed 
fium of L -E representing 
an aa erage a aliio of the gram 
share, ns estimated 1 272 
T lufir (A = excess) (Ben ), lands ac- 
quired by encroachment, or in 
excess ol the proper estate 1 
439 note 

Tauph (A = explaining 01 adpist- 
ing) (Ben ), ‘ the T depart- 
ment’ beeps the accounts of 
L -R due and m process of 
collection T -naais, a roaenuo 
clerk 1 672, 688, 9 


Taunga a see Toungj a 
Tau/i bigbii (N W P , local), one of 
tho ntificial lots in bhai ichara 
aillagcs 11 139 

Ta’ajul (said to be Tuikish), used 
in Delhi for certain aillagcs, 
tho rents of aa Inch aa ent to the 
Emperoi’s piiay purse 1 43 
note , 11 686 

IrsASSFRiJi desciibcd 111 485, 

6 

Tliak n permanent boundarj niai k 
Thilkbast, tho opeiation (ist 
S. NAVP, &c ) of lajing 
doaaTo tho boundaiies of ail- 
lages, mall ils, or estates 11 34 
Thiikui, a baion or buboidinato 
chief under a R ija 
Tliiikurdas (Bo , said to mean ‘ lord- 
ling ), title of certain petty 
chiefsjnps 111 282 
Thai, a sandj desert (P) ) 

(Sindh), loaa land betaaeon sand- 
hills aahere a little moisture 
collects 111 340 

Thalaa u or thalkari (Bo ), a (for- 
mer) local form for the co- 
sliaier m aillagcs (mirasidar 
of old Reports) iii 257 
'ill mil a police oflice adiaisionof 
a disliict or a tahsil nndoi tho 
police adm 

'fiiAXA dist (Bo ), Ivhots oi 111 
-91 

'rhaiukkir, ^ Deputj Inspectoi of 
Police 

Thaniid iri lands (Ben ), formoily 
alloaa od rca -fi eo to Zamiiukii s 
to maintain police 1 429 
Tliani (/o sthani), a settled culti- 
aator, old icbidont tenant 
(Bon) 1 599 
(Orissn) 1 571 

Thdiisa or tanka (Thaiisi), a lump- 
lent on an entire holding ii 
189 

Tliappi (commonlj tappa), a seal, 
a stamp 

Thappadar (Sindh), a State officer 
in aMllagoavho supervised tho 
State grain-ro\ omio pajments 
and put his ‘ seal ’ on the grain 
bags 111 323 

(Sinilli), modern official of this 
designation 111 343 
Thar io(piobabl3 thahrxo,from (H ) 
thahi ind, to fix), an assessment 
introduced into K mara (M ) 
in 1819 111 150 
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Thai <n band (Bo ) see 111 313 

Thhat (local, Kum ion), tho light 
in land , Tlihati\an, 1 proprie- 
tor 11 313 

Thathameda (U B ), tho Hitho’ or 
capitation tax 111 538 

Theha 01 Tliika, a contract 01 
farm 1 546 

Thokadii, a Bovoiine lessee (Sam- 
balpui, CP, and clseiaheie) 

11 379 

Thok, subdivision of a patti , again 
divided into ‘beii’ Some- 
times tho Thok IS tho major 
div'ision, nbov'c, not below, the 
patti (N W P ) 1 159 , 11 

147, 8 

Thok (C P ), poor land rated (Ma- 
ratha times) at a fixed low 01 
nominal value 11 376 

Thok-d u, head of a group of lands = 
sijana, q v 

Thugv'i (or thoogjee) (Burma), an 
officer having chaigo of a rev- 
enue ‘cade’ in 527 
his duties and sun oj -work 111 
529) 30 

in (XJ B ) 111 536 

Thai i (or tula) a subdivision of 
land, a minoi share in a joint- 
villago 1 159 

Tikaia (or tikaia’) (CP), a high- 
lying light soil of uneven sui- 
faco pioduciiig millets onlj 
11 429 

Tilok Chaud (Eaji), account of his 
location and foundation of vil- 
lages 1 133, 11 234 

Tip (Pj ),=Kankut, q v 1 271 
note 

Tiiij or Teiij (A), an abstiact, a 
list of ovvneis and det ills of 
their estate (Ben ) i 467 

Tirkal (Ajmer), a ‘tuple' 01 total 
famine, 1 o of grass, giain, and 
water n 349 

Tiini (Pj ), a toll or lato charged 
pel head, on an enumeration of 
cattle, on payingwhich, villages 
can send then cattle to graze 
in the jungles and waste 
thioughout the tahsil or other 
defined locality, as the case 
may be 11 546 

Tirwa (M ), late of assessment, 
tiiwakami, 1 eduction of as- 
sessment 

Tiyai (Malabar=Is]andci), an ini- 
migiant caste fioin the south 


(traditionally fiom Cojlon), 
who intioduced tho cocoa nut 
palm 111 157 

Tohr.i (tliobr.i), nose-bag, giain-bag, 

.a foe m gram jiaid to the over- 
loid in ceitain places (the idea 
being that it is grain for tho 
loid’s hoi so), (S Pj and 
Sindh) 11 658 , 111 327 
Tona, a tribe on tho Nilgin 
plateau in 185 note 
supposed territorial rights of 
id 187 

Toda-giras, tlio customaiy pay- 
ment to secure lands against 
the incursions of frcchootcrH 
(dispossessed chiefs and ruined 
families of Gir.isijas) who 
haiassed the countrj , now 
become a j’ohtical allowance 
paid to some families as bv 
proscnptiv 0 right also called 
‘wol'(Bo) 111 281 
Tola, a weight, of whicli about 25- 
go to tho 0/ avd each lupce 
weighs one tola 

Toiid, a minute fraction in land- 
sharing n 127 

Tosnrr-jixNnvnvM, a tract in North 
M , ancientlj so called the 
site of a gieat colonizing ex- 
pedition 111 113 
Topi (P) ), a local giain-measuro , 
fi iction of a ‘ bhaii ' 

Totak il (31), gai don-land ap 
plied to fields, whoso oiiginal 
dial actor, soil, &.c , have been 
changed by long cultivation 
and care 111 59 note 
Toll (31), tho village watchman, 
messengoi, Ac 111 110 
Toungyi (Buiina) (toung 01 taung " 
= hill, j i = gaiden), teiA- 
poiarj', shifting cultiv ation' on 
lull-slopes, by burning the 
loiest and dibbling in seed 
with tho ashes just before the 
rams ( = jum, kumri, oewar, 
Ac , of India) iii 503''’ 
details of ni 504 
how assessed 111 509 
no right acquiied bj tho piac- 
tice 111 503 

lieimanent system of in Karen 
lulls described by Sii D 
BnAi,nis 111 506 
Tuccav ee, see Taq ivu 
Tukum (C P ), a tcnuie see 11 
478 
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Ttottva, tLe countiy anciently so 
called 111 146, 156 
Tumandar (Pj frontier), a tribal 
chief 11 633 

Tumar (Ben ), in the phrase ‘ ’asl 
tumar jama’ ’ = the original or 
unaltered revenue rate accord 
ing to the last regular or 
/o) waZ assessment 1 277 


U 

Ubaii, a tenure at a quit-iont 
(CP) 11 477 
(Jhansi, N W P ) 11 155 

Udhar- or Udhad-jama (Marathi), a 
lump assessment, levied on old 
revenue fite estates rather 
than resume the giant al- 
together 111 278 
Ugaria-ivanta see ni 278 
Dlkudi (M), a resident hereditary 
tenant of the ‘landlord’ 
(mir isi) villages 111 117 
l 5 lungu (M Ooloogoo), a peculiar 
method of revenue payment 
formerly in use, described 111 
47 

Uinbali (Coorg), lightly assessed 
land held for services (by 
village ofiiceis, &c ) 111 474 
Unalu (un = heat), local term 
(Eajputana) foriabi’, 01 spring 
han est 1 276 note 
Undaruti (Malabar), a kind of 
mortgage 111 176 riofe 
Unhaii (CP), local term for the 
rabi’, or spring harvest 11 

S14 

Dpanchaki (Ben ), a tenure in the 
Eangpur dist 1 540 
Upri 01 Upari (Bo ), a term for a 
class of landholders, surviving 
from the times when a land- 
lord class held the villages 
indicating a landholdei as in- 
ferior to the mirasidai 111 
256 

Uru (Kanaia), a hamlet 01 group of 
family holdings 111 148 
XJrudve (Coorg), village forest- 
land 

"dthandi (or Otbandi), a kind of 
tenancy (Ben ) 1 601 

Uthit-patit, a tenancy (Pabna, 
Ben ) 1 602 

Utkai (01 Otkai) (Ch Nagpui), a 
kind of tenant 1 578, 601 


V 

Vaida, vaidapatta (Kanara), land 
allowed a lower assessment at 
first, but ‘ promising ’ (wayada, 
A ), to improv e, and then 
pay the full rate 111 150 

Vanta (Bo ) see Wanta 

Vaia (Cooig), letting land on an 
agreement to share produce 
111 472 

Varagu (M ), a millet , Fanicim 
mihaceum 

Varam, (M ), also Waram, a share 
in the crops the grain pio- 
duce considered as the sub- 
ject of division between the 
State, the cultivators, &c , 
often in compound woids as 
mel vaiam, kudi-\aram, &,c 
111 36, 119 

Varhi, a ‘turn’ at iingating land 
from a well (Pj ) 1 15 

locally also used for a land-share 
(Pj) 11 669 

Vechania (Bo ), land in avillagesold 
(cf girania) to cover a balance, 
due to a peison who had stood 
secuiity (manautidar) to the 
(Maratha) district officer this 
land became wholly 01 partly 
rei enue-free 111 302 

Veu-alaji caste in the Tamil 
country (M), colonization by 
111 1 12 

,, in Malabai sec 111 156, 165, 

171 

Yesh, see Wesh 

ViJATA>AGAB djTiasty in Kanara 
111 148, 9 

Visa badi, or Visa-padi, a system 
by which the villagers under- 
took to work the land, and pay 
the revenue in certain shares 
(North-West M ) 11 46, 125 

Visi (Kumaon, N W P ), a local 
land-measure = 4,800 sq yds 
II 310 

W 

Wadero (Sindh), a headman of a 
village 111 321 

Wainab, the S of 111 181 

Wajib ul ’aiz (A = necessaij' to be 
lepiesented), a statement of 
village customs, rules of 
management, &,c, piepaied it 
S (NWP) 11 89 
(Pj ) 11 566 

(CP) 11 448, 482 
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Walandwir (Berai), term for a non- 
resident tenant (cf TJpii) 

111 363 

Wand (Pj frontier), the pioccss of 
tribal allotment of holdings 
11 636 

W inti (Bo ), (= divided) a tenure, 
being the vestige of a former 
chiefship see 111 277 
Warg, Wargd.11, the landholding 
and ownei of such a holding 
(Kanara) 111 147 
(and in Coorg) 111 468, 471 
Wans (A = heir), the owner of 
land (Pj Haz.iia dist ) 11 649 
Warisi (A. = inheiitance, wirsa), 
the light in land of the 
superior castes (Kangra dist , 
Pj ) 11 693 

(cf Miras) 

' Warkas ’ (Bo ), a ‘ av arkas num- 
ber ’ IS a bit of jungle-land, 
destined to supply glass, blan- 
ches, &c , to burn on rice fields 
(cf Bab) 111 305 
Wasal baki (Maiathi foim of same), 
(Borai), one of the Land 
Records sec 111 355 
‘ Wasil-baqi,’ one of the Eea enue 
accounts, showing paj monts of 
L -E and balances due ii 
279 

Watan (A = home, native), name 
given undei the Muhammad.in 
kingdoms to the l.and-lioldings 
(and piiMleges collectn ely) of 
hei editary Parg.anaand Milage 
ofiiceis in W , Cent , and South 
India, allowed them lov -free 
1 180 , 11 467 , 111 254 note 
attachment of families to 11 
468 note , 111 374 vote 
this form of remunei ition known 
to Manu see 1 254 
village grants of this kind (M ) 
111 82 

‘ Service Inam ’ (Bo ) 111 300, 

309, 10 

tenure of (ex-officio), Berar 111 
372, 5 

in (C P ), Nimar dist 11 467 
W itandai, of any hereditaiy office, 
or even menial place in a 
village, to which a ‘ watan ’ is 
attached 

Watandar-kul see 111 290 
Wazifa, in Muhammadan law, the 
khiraj or t.ix in kind com erted 
into a money payment , genci 


ally, any stipen 
ance 1 268 
Wesh (Pj frontier), \ 
exchange of alio 
ally between 
anciently betwe 
and oxen larger 
637) 647, 8 
in Hazara dist 11 
Wirasat (A. = inhei 
foi landed right 
frontier) 11 6^4 
Wol (Bo ), = tod.i gii 
Wtj^ dist ,tho (Ber ir) 
.affecting land i 


Y 


y I (Burma) see toui 
Yaiman (Coorg), the n 
of the familj gio 
Yc-baing (Buima), tl 
foi ‘Deputy Con 
District Officer ( 
ally a ‘Resident' 
ambassador) 

Yx\ i-lu-gji (Buima), 
of a local gioup 
man, cf Kjddnn 


Z 


Zabti (A zabt = so 
aside), applied 
certain kind 
ilxvays p.aid foi 
cause dixiBion o: 
difficult .applie 
rates charged 
716 note 

Zail-d.ir, a local off!' 

741 

Zamindar (P zamii 
holder of) (Za 
adjectixe form 
thus Zamindari- 
tate, Z -Settlemi 
dues ) 

(a) In general a: 
land, cultiva 
oaxm fields, as 
cially in Nortl 
cultixxating • p; 
common In 
beyond the 
used of .any 
cult , while 
foi a Rinchi cu 
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(b) In Ben (ind parts of M.) 
the gieat land-agent, whose 
gradual growth in power and 
connection with the land, 
was held to necessitate 
his recognition as ‘ landlord ’ 
under the PS In this sense, 
the word is written toit/i a capi- 
tal Z , and so whenever anj 
consideiahle oveilord title 01 
estate is implied 

(e) In N W P , Pj , applied to 
tillages, implying that there 
IS a landlord class claiming 
the whole area, cult and 
waste, and all managing 
rights and profits, either 
joxnthj, or wholly or paitly 
in seieralty, the shaies be- 
ing allotted in seveial dis- 
tmct forms or on diffeient 
principles, which give rise 
to classes 01 kinds of the 
‘landlord’ or ‘joint-vil- 
lage ’ 

(d) In parts of the P) and Sindh 
applied to certain families, 
descendants of tribal chiefs, 
&c , who still letain to a 
greater or less extent, a cer- 
tain over lordship in lands 
and villages, entitling them 
to take certain fees or rents 

(e) In parts of the N W P and 

in Oudh generally, applied 
(m the adjective form za- 
mindari) to the light of 
managing a village undei 
the ruler, and latei undei 
the Taluqdar (e g birt- 
zamindaii, = grant of the 
management, and collec- 
tions, of a village 01 tract) 

(/) In Maiatha, and especially 
in Eajput States, Z was the 
title of a paigana officer who 
collected the revenues from 
the patels of villages, undei 
the supervision of a kamis 
dar (Maratha) The old Hin- 
du degniukh was in later 
times so called (Eajput ) 

{g) In the C P applied (foimerly) 
to the assignee of a laige 
tract of waste land, who was 
to promote cult and arrange 
the L -E , (now) to holders of 
estates, which aie surviving 
Gond chiefslnps 


Eeferences — 

I In general 1 7 

Origin of Z as Hindu Eajas, 
&c 1 187, 252 

II BE^GAI, 

(I) Pi om a L -R Sett point of 

view 

The Zamindaii S also called 
the PS 1 400 
Attempts to get rid of Z and 
their failure 1 394, 402 
Selection of peisons recognized 
as Z 1 410 

Eesume of position under P S 

1 431 

Geneial bieak-up and sale of 
estates 1 440 

Low late of assessment (now) 

1 439 note 

(II) Fiom a Land-Tenure point of view 
Study of the history and growth 

of Z 1 504 

Use of the term in Akbar’s 
time 1 505 

Hereditaiy succession to the 
‘estate’ 1 510 
Forms connected with the ap- 
pointment 1 51 1 
Power of alienation conceded 
1 S13 

Emoluments of the Z 1 514 
Private lands of Z 1. 515 
Haringtoii's definition of Z 

1 519 

Lord CoENA\AnLis on Z 1 
520 

Couitof Directors on Z 1 521 
Differences of opinion about, 
cause of 1 522 
Modern legal view of title 1 

523 

III Nokth-Westeiin PkoviiiCes 
Village or Mahal Settlement 

called ‘zammdan’ because 
the joint body of village co- 
sliarmg proprietois is re- 
cognized as ‘ landlord ’ 1 

158 , 11 lOI 

zammdan khalis. where only 
one pel son owns the whole 
village 1 158 ,11 1 15 
z mushtaika, where this one 
IS replaced by a body of 
descendants still joint id 
(Other foiTQS of landlord or 
joint village, see ‘pattidin,’ 
‘ bhaiachdia ’ , see also under 
‘ ViUage ’) 

Term used (as m Oudh) foi 
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managing iiglit ((ej supra) 

11 i8i 

IV OUDH 

‘ zainindari,’ special meaning 
of 1 132 , 11 222, 241 

V Paisjab 

Applied to Muhammadan cult 
generally 11 635 

Great Z estates not de-s eloped 
11 617 

zamind in villages, v here there 
IS one, or a loint body (un- 
divided) 11 622 

Applied to oierloids (South 

P ) n 653, 656, 657, 

661 •' 

VI CE^TRAL PnOnii'CES 

Old Gond cluefs called 1 
118 

S of estates as regards ai aste- 
land 11 399 

The estate described 11 445 

formei use of the teim 11 
445 note, 446, 51 

VII Central Indla 

Zamindar in Mar lihd and Raj- 
put States 1 261 , 111 203, 
375 


VIII Sindh 

Term applied to chiefs (and 
their descendants) uho ac- 
quired overlordship 111 322, 
325, 7. 9 

Z claims at S 111 330 
Estates of Biluchi canal dig 
gers 111 328 

IX Madras 

Attempt to inti oduco a P S 
with Z , its failure 111 10, 
17, 18, 22 

Z estates, varieties of 111 130, 

r, 2 

number and locale of 111 

23, 4 , 139 

Zai-i-peshgi (P = money in ad- 
vance) (Ben ), a rent collecting 
lease gianted to repay a debt, 
or against a cash adv'aiice i 

546 

Zila’ (A vulg Zillah), a now 
obsolete toim for a Collcctorato 
or ‘ District ’ 1 261 and note 

special use of term (Sylhet) 111 
449 

Zimma-miras (Bon ), a ‘ tenure ’ 

1 541 


THE END. 




% 
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and not accoiding to aibitiary exaction, should be paid 
(how 01 by what lule fixed was nevei determined), and that 
these rates could only be departed fiom by a consent which 
alteied the mode of cultivation, and also by the increase of 
land undei cultivation 

I may biiefiy also summaiize the reasons why it could 
not have been intended by any one (as it certainly was 
never declaied by any Eegulation) that all laiyats’ rents 
were to be absolutely invariable — 

(1) that no class of laiyats (except of course those who 
had special grants) was evei exempt fiom having 
the levenue periodically raised by State authoiity 
from time to time, even when theie was no question 
that the laiyat was the piactical ownei of his hold- 
ing, and when Government limited its demand on 
the middleman it did not follow that the revision of 
the raiyat’s lent was also foiegone, unless it was 
specifically so provided, which it never was ’ , 

(2) that no such thing as a paigana rate, fixed for all 

time, existed, but only a rate fiom time to time 
fixed by authority , 

(3) that the change in the value of money and of pio- 

duce, the giadual change of ciicumstances wheieby, 
as population inci eased (undei a peaceful lule), 
tenants would become moie abundant and begin to 
com2oete for land, — all tend to pioduce a state of 
things in which an unchangeable lent foi all classes 
IS a piactical impossibility , 

(4) that the veiy fact that some laiyats held ‘muqaiiaii’ 

01 fixed late leases, showed that a fixed rent was 
the exception, not the lule , 

1 Indeed, exactly the contrary to ‘ appiopiiatc to his oavn use the 
The preamble to Regulation XLV of difference hetiveen the said pro- 
1793 expressly states that the rai- poition’ and the fixed demand 
yats -nere bound to pay a piopoition The whole preamble would have no 
of the annual produce of every higha point if itweie not that the ‘pio- 
of land (in money or kind according portion ’ payable by the laiyat had 
to custom"), and that the Govern- not been (in the absence of express 
ment fixed a demand on the pro- giant") liable to ho fixed from time 
prietor of every estate, and left him to time on peiiodical revisions 
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(5) that even if some of tlie old village cultivators weie 

specially entitled to consideration, all raiyats were 
not, by custom, on the same footing , 

(6) that consideiing the enoimous areas of waste that in 

time would be bi ought under cultivation, the tenants 
who undertook it, could not be on any other foot- 
ing than that which depended on contract, and these 
would, in time, become a veiy largo class , 

(7) rents in land aie still common, especially in Bihai, 

and in the nature of things, these would really, if 
not nominally, inciease, and could not escape being 
conveited into money lente in time Li shoit, when 
the value of pioduce increased, and the money com- 
mutation took place, and when the cultivation of 
new land called for a reassessment, the ‘niikh- 
bandi' or often appealed to list of ‘paigana rates’ 
would necessarily rise (see Field, page 546) 

§ 7 Aciiud Fiovmons %n Regulation YIII of 
'legarding Rent 

The features of the Permanent Settlement law, as stereo- 
typed m Regulation YIII of 1793, have already been stated, 
and at p 433, 1 expressly reserved the provisions relating 
to tenants Let us now consider them briefly 

The Regulation notices that there are persons called 
taluqdars 01 ‘muqaiiaifdilrs’ (on giant of fixed rent), &c 
Some of these, as I have explained, were recognized as pro- 
prietoiB and were settled with independently With such 
we are not now concerned The otheis then remained ‘ de- 
pendent’ 01 holding ' tenures ’ under the propiietois , but if Section 49 
they had held at a fixed rent for more than twelve years, 
or if their giant 01 title-deed showed a fixed rent, then these 
tenures wore ‘not liable to be assessed with any increase’ 

(unless the Zammdfui was held by Government 01 let 111 
farm) And in any case these ‘ dependent ’ tenures were not Section 50 
to be enhanced, except upon proof that it was the custom of 
the district 01 the special condition under which the tenure 

s s 2 
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Section 51 was created A certain provision was also made foi one 
othei class — the old resident (or khudkasht) laiyats Their 
existing teims of holding could not he interfered with 
(except on proof of fraud in the title), and the right to raise 
these lents was hmited to cases — 

(1) where the rent paid within the previous three yeais 

had fallen below the nukh or rate of the pargana, 
according to the kanungo’s lists ^ , 

(2) upon a general measurement of the pargana for the 

purpose of equahzing and correctmg the assessment 
(This did not apply to Bihdr, where rents in kmd are 
taken ^ ) 

Then comes a provision about the ‘remaining lands,’ — 
1 e all that are not of the classes just named These 
lands are to be let, under the prescribed restrictions, in 
Section 52 whatever manner the Zamindai may think fit The ‘ pre- 
scribed lestiictions,'’ as stated in the Kegulation, are, that 
persons appointed to collect rents are to get authority by 
a written ‘ ’amlndma ^ , that all cesses (abwdb, mdthaut, 

^ These, ns I roranrhod, were must have varied from pexiod to 
often incorrect, since the 11 regulari- period according as the money value 
ties of many years would either rose, and accordmg to other circum- 
have resulted in aibitraiy and stances 

various rates, or else in some old * In 1789, Mr Harington gave a 
rates being continued, which could full statement of the aiguinents pro 
not be expected to last for evei and con as to enacting that the ‘per- 
without revision It was the toant manont raiyats’ should be entitled 
0/ any nde f 01 getting equitable and to hold foi ever at fixed lents 
coirect lent-rates that led to all the (Harington, 111 pp 461-463) Ho 
trouble Mr Shore observes ' In lecommonded, as the result, that 
every district in Bengal, whoie the for the decennial settlement, the 
licence of exaction has not super- pi opiietors should be obliged to fix, 
seded all rule, the rents of land aie during the fiist three years, a lent 
regulated by known rates called ivlnch was to hold good foi the re- 
“ nirkh ” (and the list of these par- maining seven When the decen- 
gana rates is the “ niikh-bandi ”) nial settlement was made per- 
These rates aio foimed with respect manent the protection given to the 
to the produce of the land, at so permanent tenants was that stated 
much per bigli-l Some soil pro- in the text, which is perhaps not 
duces two crops m the yeai of veiy definite or satisfactoiy, for 
different species , some thiee The theie is nothing to show how often 
moie profitable articles, such as the the ‘genoial measuiement’ might 
mulberry plant, betel-loaf, tobacco, have come roimd But an absolute 
sugaicane, and others, render the fixity of rent and tenuie is nowhere 
value of the land proportionately conceded, unless pioved to have 
great These rates must have been been acquired by giant '01 by pre- 
fixed upon a measuiement of the sciiption 

land ’ And he might have added, ^ So that the laiyat may know 
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mSngan, &c ) aie to be consolidated with the substantive 
lent {’asl) in one sum , that no neio cesses are to be im- 
posed Wheie it was the custom to vaiy the teims of 
holding for lands according to the ‘ articles produced 
theieon,’ this was allowed to be done, the law, however, 
‘expecting that the parties (specifying both landlord and 
tenant) would find it for their mutual advantage’ to enter 
into agreements for a specified sum, for a certam quantity 
of land All rents weie to be specifically stated vQ.p)attas 
01 written leases (and details are given as to how this was 
to be done) , forms of ptatta were to be prepared and get 
the Collector’s approval, and be given out to the raiyats , 
leases existing at tune of assessment, unexpired, and not 
contiary to anything m the Regulation, nor collusive noi 
fiaudulent, weie to hold good tiU expiiy Accounts were 
to be kept by patwaiis, &c , receipts foi rent were to be 
given, rents of persons who absconded wmie not to be 
demanded from those that remained (called ndjdi pay- 
ments) Instalments of rent were to be fixed with due 
regal d to seasons of reaping and selling the produce 

These were the only ‘restrictions’ on the Zamlndd,r 
‘letting’ his ‘remaining lands’ m any way he pleased 
But there was a restriction imposed on the other side For 
fear that Zamlndfus should be too liberal, or rather too 
eager to get iid of trouble, by granting away then estates 
on long leases, and so disabhng themselves from meeting 
the Government demand, another Regulation, passed at the 
same time (XLIV of 1793), prohibited pattas being issued 
for moie than ten years It is obvious that such a pro- 
vision contemplated a periodic inciease of rents, which 
might be foregone for ten years, but not for more, or it has 
no meaning ^ 

vlio liG pijing to, 'incl not bo ’ Mi Field lias given a numbei 
tucked into handing ov Cl Ins lents of niitliorities (p 523 ct seq) sliow- 
to some onevho could not disclnige ing that this vas the nieaiiing of 
him leg illy the Regulations 
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§ 8 Eviction 

It also follows fiom these provisions that the question of 
eviction of tenants was undetei mined The tenui e-holders 
(taluqdciis and otheis similar) were of couise not liable to 
he dispossessed And the resident raiyat? weie protected 
to a limited extent But nothing is said about other 
tenants, if they would not agree to the terms offered, and 
weie not holding undei an unexpued lease, theie was 
nothing to pi event then being lemoved Piobably in 
1793 the demand foi tenants was so great (see p 610 
ante), that it was not thought likely that the Zammd<ii 
would evict many, he would he onl}’- too glad to keep 
them Howevci this may be, theie is no pi 0 vision in the 
eaily law on the subject, except as above mdicated When 
once the idea of the Zamindai being landlord, in the Eng- 
bsh sense, became famihai, it was not suipiising that 
people should begin to talk of the ‘inherent privilege of 
giving him (the tenant) due warning to quit ^ ’ 

§ 9 General Conclusion 

I cannot heie foibear extracting Di Field’s just and 
lucid summing up of the discussions and orders which 
preceded the Settlement, giving the result of Mr Shore’s 
and Lord Coinwalhs’ minutes and the orders of the Home 
Government. He says^ — 

‘ It will be clear to any unpiejudiced person that the Duec- 
tois, and those who, under then authoiity, conducted the 
Government of Bengal, weie weU awaie of the indefinite rela- 
tions which subsisted between ZammUais and ianjats, weie 
well apprized of the unceitain nature of the lights of the culti- 
vators of the soiP , that practically notlung effectual had been 

^ See, for instance, the cone- piovisionsof Lord Cornwallis’ Code, 
spondence quoted by Di Field (p no nglits at all ’ 

531), and Land Tenuie, by a Civilmn, “ Page 503, § 267 

p 104 — ‘ In point of law and fact, ® Uncertain, in the first place (I 

the laiyats can claim [that is, crdi- may repeat), because all village cul- 
nauj tenants can claim], under the tivators were not origmally on an 
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done between 1765 and i^go to define 01 adjust the lights and 
the payments to be made by the laiyats . that Mi Hastings 
and Ml Shoie weie of opinion that these rights and payments 
should be defined and adjusted befoie the Government limited 
its own demands upon the Zamindars and settled for ever the 
amount of revenue payable by them , that it was admitted on 
all hands that up to 1790 there were not sufficient materials 
"for this definition and adjustment , that Lord Cornwalhs was 
sangume that the eombmed effects of the limitation and per- 
manent Settlement of the State demand, and of the jpatta 
regulations, would have the ultimate effect of adjusting the 
relations between \he Zammdms and the laiyats , that the 
Court of Directors adopted Lord Cornwallis’ views, and instead 
of dnectmg the rights of the cultivators of the soil to be ascer- 
tained, adjusted, and defined once for all contented themselves 
•with leseiwing a general light to interfere aftetiva>ds, if these 
expectations and those of Lord Coinwalhs should be disap- 
pointed, and such interference should be found necessary for 
the piotection and welfare of the imi/afs Any unbiassed indi- 
vidual who will lead the whole of the papers must be satisfied 
that both Lord Cornwallis and the Court of Directors acted to 
the best of then judgment and entertained a veiy honest behef 
that (a) the elimination of the element of uncertainty by the 
permanent fixing of the Government demand, (&) the mutual 
interests of the parties, and (c) the enforcement of the rules as 
to pattas, would together operate to assure and improve the 
condition of the raiyats ’ 

equal footing Some ■were certainly best it is ‘ uncertain,’ -whetbei the 
onginally proprietors, othera only original right, -whatever it was, had 
privileged helpmates (I will not call not been, m a great many cases, 
them tenants) of these proprietors , thoroughly and really lost 
others equally clearly only casual ^ A task which indispensably ne- 
cultivators, but who, from lapse of cessitated a suriey and a Settleinent 
time or other circumstances, had staff to discover and record rights 
even then great claims to con- How impossible such a work seemed 
sideration ‘Uncertain,’ in the m I have already remarked 
next place, because lights get ure- The power of doing it was not 
trievably abandoned, changed, and discovered till 1822, when a new 
lost, in the lapse of years, and the epoch of land administration com- 
confusion caused by two centuries monced 
of doubtful government , and at 
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§ 10 Result of the Regulation Law 

It will now be amply cleai that theie was neither law 
nor custom by which even the old resident cultivators 
of a village, and still less other tenants, could expect 
to go on from decade to decade without any mciease 
in then revenue (now become rent) payment It was also 
in the nature of things that tenants on waste land and 
tenants offering themselves and willing to compete for 
available holdings, should hold at variable rates of rent 
fixed by contract and mutual understanding , and, finally, 
the Eegulations prescribed nothmg as to any principle of 
rent enhancement, because the information on which differ- 
ent classes of tenants and then privileges could be distin- 
guished and formulated, was wholly wanting 

‘ The necessary and natural result,’ says Di Field, — 

‘was that for all things for which the legislature did not make 
provision, the new course of things under British lule created 
a practice and an usage which adjusted and regulated those 
lelations with which Government did not concern itself to 
interfere , and a common law (1 e unwritten usage and prac- 
tice) came into existence which was largely compounded of the 
ideas of the ruling race, to which practical operation was given 
by a strong executive and by means of the Courts of Justice ’ 


Section III — Progeess of the Tenant-law from 

1793 TO 1859 

§ I The ‘Patta' Rides 

The first disappointment experienced was the failure of 
the attempt to enforce the issue of written leases for all 
tenancies, to which I have alluded Some tenants, who 
regarded themselves as really 01 originally proprietors of 
their holdmgs, refused (and very naturally) to take a lease 
for feai of its being an admission of a lower status on their 
part, implying that their light and title was derived from 


^ See p 629 ante 
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tlie giantor of the patta, that it was terminable (the patta 
could not he granted for more than ten years), and that the 
rent-rate was liable to alteration Many of the tenants also, 
feared the pattas as means of extortion, and refused to take 
them^ The earlier Kegulations supposed that if pattas 
weie lequiied, the parties ivould agree as to the rates, and 
yet nothing was said as to what was to happen when pattas 
existing (or those first granted) expired Eegulation IV of 
1794 attempted further legislation Disputes as to rates 
weie to be settled in the Civil Couit, with refeience to 
‘rates estahhshed m the pargana for lands of the same 
description and quality ’ This applied both to existing 
tenancies and to new ones , the ‘ pargana rate ’ was not to he 
exceeded^ The facts about the pargana lates have already 
been stated (see §§ 4, 5, p 620) It was provided also 
that, if people did not take pattas, the landlord might post 
up at his office a list of lates, and ofier pattas at those rates 
and that then he might lecover by suit or distraint at such 
rates ‘ Thus,’ says Di Field, ‘ the Zaminddrs were enabled 
to claim any rates they pleased, and to distram for rent at 
those rates, and to put on the raiyats the onus of proving 
that the rates so claimed were not the “ estahhshed” lates ® ’ 
These suits, moreover, became numerous, and so swamped 
the Courts, that the Zamindars m turn suffered, as they 
could not get deciees for rent really due 


§ 2 ‘ Haftam ’ 

The next step taken, therefore, was to facihtate the 
lecoveiy of rents by impioving the laiv of distraint Ke- 


^ They feared that they -would be 
hound to pay for the -whole land 
specified, even if ciops failed, or 
cattle died 

^ Eield, p 563 The rate might 
easily be raised by getting tenants 
to take some private land of the 
Zammdar’s at high rates, -which 
-were then appealed to as examples 
by which to raise the average rates 
of the whole neighbourhood (Land 
Tenuie hy a Oimlimi) 


® In 1811 the Collector of Raj- 
shahi reported that the Regulations 
had then been in force eighteen 
years, and that as to pattas and their 
counterparts (gdbuhyats) ‘these are 
as few now as ever ' He attributed 
this to the fact that the rights of 
raiyats had never been defined, and 
that those who claimed a certam 
status refused pattas for fear of com- 
promising their claim The letter is 
given in detail by Field, pp 565-66 
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gulation Vn of 1799, populaily known as ‘ Qanun haftam’ 
(seventh. Regulation)^ lecites that the revenue collections 
had suffeied because the landlords could not readily get in 
their rents, paiticulaily when the land was sub-iented and 
the Cl op not in the immediate possession of the ratyat^ 
The law empoweied landholders and faimers to delegate 
the powei of distiaint to their collecting agents , distraint 
might be exercised without sending notice to any Court 01 
pubhc officer, and included crops and cattle and peisonal 
effects , tools of tiadesmen were, indeed, exempt, but 
ploughs and seed-giam and plough cattle weie only exempt 
if othei piopeity could be found , and as the distiainer was 
the judge of this, the exemption was a dead letter No 
written demand was lequiied befoie distraint, except m the 
case where the tenant had no written specification of the 
exact time when his instalment fell due Aftei the dis- 
traint was made, notice was to be given of sale , if the 
ail ear was not at once paid, and if the tenant absconded or 
was othe'iiuise absent, then a list of the property was sent 
to the nearest official who had power to hold a sale, and the 
law only lequired five clear days between notice and sale 
The tenant must either pay or find security to institute a 
suit to test the rent and to pay whatever the Court decreed 
with interest 

It was stated that tenants sometimes delayed proceedings 
by makmg unfounded (criminal) complaints of misfeasance 
and abuses in attachment Magistrates were to repress 


^ The ‘ liaftam ’ Tvas followed, in 
1812, by ‘panjam,’ or Eegulation 
fifth (of which piesently) the 
peasantry of to day attribute all 
their misfortunes to ‘ panjam ’ and 
‘ haftam ’ 

“ See Fifth Report, 1 pp 76, 77 
In Feb 1802 the Collector of Mid- 
napore reported that ‘complaints 
weieverygeneial among the Zamin- 
dais they had not the same 
powers over their tenants which 
Government exercised over them 
It was notorious that many of them 
had laige arrears of lent due to 


them which they were utterly un- 
able to recovei , while Government 
was sellmg their lands foi arieais 
of assessment Faimeis and in- 
termediate tenants weie till lately 
able to withhold their rents ivith 
impunity, and to set the authority 
of their landloids at defiance 
Landholders had no direct control 
over them they could not proceed 
against them, except through the 
Courts of Justice, and the ends of 
substantial justice weie defeated by 
delays and costs of suit ’ 
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these and fine the complainant if his case appeared vexa- 
tious, and other pi 0 visions weie added Practically this 
meant that no one, unfaroiliai -with new Courts and new 
procedure, would venture to bung a complamt, foi fear of 
his powerful adveisary makmg out that it was a vexatious 
one 

There weie other provisions regarding the arrest of per- 
sons mtending to abscond, and authoiizmg the seizure of 
tenures and farms in aireais, the landlord managing them 
dnect, and ultimately putting up the title to sale if the 
management failed to leahze the aiiear When default 
occurred in the case of a lease-holdei or tenant ‘ having a 
light of occupancy, only so long as a certain lent . was 
paid without any right of property 01 transferable pos- 
session ’ the landlord was to have the light of evicting the 
defaultei No application to a Couit was needed, but 
farmers, piopiietois, &c , were responsible foi any act ex- 
ceeding their powers The Regulation stated that it was 
not intended to limit or define rights of any class, but to 
point out m what mannei defaulting tenants might be 
made to pay, leaving them to recover their rights, if in- 
fringed, with full costs and damages, in the estabhshed 
Courts of Justice 

It was stated that ‘ in all other instances the Courts of 
Justice wiU deteimine the rights of eveiy description of 
landholder and tenant . whether ascertainable from 
written engagements, defined by law, 01 dependent on 
custom' Nothing in the Regulation took away the power 
of landlords to ‘summon, and if necessary compel, the 
attendance of tenants for the adjustment of their rents, or 
any other just purpose ’ 

No doubt this law was passed in the bond fide belief 
that tenants were in fault, that the hands of the landlord 
needed strengthening, and that his power would be exer- 
cised fairly, and that the Courts would give lehef if 
needed But when it is recollected how impossible it was 
for the poor and ignorant to apply to distant Courts 
under a new and strange procedure, which took an immense 
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time — always a seiious difficulty to people who want to he 
in then fields , — when it was further recollected that such 
a law could not fail to be abused, it is difficult to read its 
monstrous piovisions -without indignation 

That this law pioduccd the most evil results goes almost 
without saying^ 


^ 3 Proposals for Belief 

In 1811, the evils pioduced weie remaiked on by the 
Boaid of Commissioneis at home, and m India the Govern- 
ment issued a ciiculai of inquiry, which still shows a spiiit 
of bebef that complaints weie exaggeiated, and that if lents 
weie not collected legulaily, theie would be a heavy accu- 
mulation of arieais of Government levenue Among the 
opinions elicited, Mi li Colebiooke’s was among the most 
valuable Other officeis followed suit Having cleaily 
pointed out that the lemedy of appeal to the Courts was, 
in the case of pool people, quite inefficient — ‘many of the 
rules designed for the pi otection of the raiyats having been 
perverted into engines foi then destruction, — it was uiged 
that definition of lights should be undei taken, and that if 
people had no lights they should be told so 

The abolition of the local native offices of kanfingo and 
patwaii duiing the fiist yeais, was appealed to as faci- 
litating the destruction of lights, but this may be doubted 
The village accountant is of no use if the whole system of 
village oigamzation has peiished And the distiict ac- 
countant can be of no use undei a system wheie there is 
no pubhc contiol of the details of revenue collection, but 
where the landlords pay their lump sums into the Col- 
lector’s treasury dnect Both officers naturally became 
mere servants of the Zamind^i, and therefore they had 
been abolished This step was taken because it was found 
that the formal records which they still prepared were use- 
less , in some cases these were altogether neglected , in 

1 Tliose desirous of some details may read the quotation fiom Official 
Reports in Field, p 584, ci seq 
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otheis they weie falsely framed to suit the purposes of the 
Zammdars 

Among the points discussed by Mi Colebrooke were the 
lestiiction of ^attas to ten years, presciibing the form, and 
invalid atmg all that, though definite, weie not in due form, 
the invalidating en Hoc all existing leases and tenures 
on a sale of an estate foi aneais , above all, he exposed 
the fallacy which lay at the root of the refeience so often 
made to ‘ established paigana rates’ (see p 621) 

Ml Colebrooke pioposed that where ‘pargana lates’ 
weie not available, definite protection should be given to 
the lesident (^udkasht) laiyats ‘ This will silently sub- 
stitute a new and definite lule in place of ancient but 
uncertain usages’ He proposed that m mdividual cases 
of renewed pattas 01 new jpattas in place of an old one 
voided by a sale, the late should be that which was 
actually paid foi similai land in the vicinity , and that 
where there had been a wholesale cancelling of the pattas 
of a village 01 estate consequent on a sale, new rates should 
not exceed the highest rate actually paid in the three 
preceding yeais And in the case of talnqddis, after cal- 
culating the raiyats’ jama! on these prmciples, the tenure- 
holder was to be definitely allowed 10 pei cent on the 
total, plus a leasonable allowance foi cost of collection 

I only state the pioposals geneially and in outline, for 
the puipose of indicating the histoiical hirth of the modern 
tenant laiv, which substitutes defined lules practically 
secuimg ceitain advantages, for pretended refeiences to 
ancient standards impossible of access 


§ 4. ^Panjam ’ 

The mam pioposals of Mr Colebrooke were adopted in 
‘ Qanun Panjam,’ or Regulation V of 1812 

The ten-years’ restriction as to leases was removed, and 
any form of lease was allowed as long as it was defimte, 
but this was not to be constiued to sanction 'cesses’ and 
exactions in any guise. It limits the avoidance of exist- 
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ing leases on sale of the estate foi aireais , it deelaies the 
unceitainty of ‘paigana lates/ and substitutes rules similar 
to those above stated for adjusting rents on renewal of 
pattas Enhancement was to be preceded by a formal 
notice, without which no enhanced rent would be recover- 
able The law of distiaint was softened, and implements 
of husbandry, plough cattle, &c, weie absolutely exempted 
The Regulation still made no provision for defining 
lights by record, and thus only dealt with a pait of the 
evil , it would, however, have been a lelief weie it not for 
the_ fact that it was unfortunately neutialized by other 
Regulations 


§ 5 Farming Estates, 

It was during this period that the creation of fanning 
tenures, which I have fully explained undei the name of 
‘Patni,’ came to notice, and it was found desirable to 
lecognize them (See p 543 ante) Their advantages I 
have already pointed out On the othei hand, they may 
tend to oppression The manager or leaseholdei often 
re-tiansfened poi-tions of the estate to sub-lessees, and such 
a person had no other interest but to amass the laigest 
profit to himself, regardless whether, on going out, he left 
behind him an estate sucked dry and tenants verging on 
miser 3^ In 1843, the sj'stem was described as ‘stiilong 
its roots all over the countiy, and grinding down the 
poorer classes to a bare subsistence ’ 

It should, however, be lememboied that it is in the 
Central and North-West Bengal that those ‘patnis’ were 
most common In East Bengal generally, the tenants have 
rather the upper hand of the Zamlndais than the reverse 

* It IS not necessary to go into nhich tmU explain how it came 
this in detail At p 654 of Di about 
Pield’s boolv n ill be found a footnote 
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§ 6 Alts') atton of Sale Laivs as afecUng Tenants 

The next series of enactments that affected tenants weie 
the modifications in the sale laws, and especially -what was 
piovided about the clear title which the pui chaser would 
get, that IS, a title fiee of encumbiances created by the 
defaulter 01 Ins piedecessois being representatives of the 
oiiginal engagei It was, of couise, impossible equitably 
to avoid all encumbiances, and Regulation XI of 1832 
made certain exemptions , among them it piotected ‘khud- 
kasht-qadimi raiyats or resident and hereditary cultivatois 
having a piesciiptive iight-of-occupancy and the pur- 
chasei was not to demand a highei late of lent fiom such 
a tenant than was receivable by the piedecessor, unless in 
specified cases wheie a lent lower than was justly demand- 
able had been fixed by him ‘This gave use,’ says Dr 
Field, ‘ to a doctime that IhudLdsht laiyats who had their 
origm subsequent to the Settlement (1789) were hable to 
eviction, though, if not evicted, they could only be called on 
to pay lents determined accordmg to the law and usage of 
the countiy , and also that the possession of all raiyats 
whose title commenced subsequent to the Settlement, was 
simply a peimissive one, that is, retained with consent of 
the landlord The establishment of this pimciple left the 
Zamindars fiee to enhance the rents of all but a small class 
of laiyats up to any point that competition could lunthem , 
because, though the piovisions of the Sale Regulations ap- 
plied only to estates whieh had been sold foi arieais, yet 
the piinciple being established, it was soon extended by the 
power of the Zamindars, to other estates also Quite apart 
from this power, the raismg of rents m one place tended to 
create a higher ‘ prevailing rate ’ which could by law be 
imposed on the tenants of any estate independently of theie 
bemg a revenue sale Moieovei, those tenants well knew 
that if they resisted, the Zaniinddr tfould accomplish his 

* Construed to mean resident the decennial Settlement (Bengal 
1 aiyats who had been in possession Laio Reports, Supplementary Vol , 
for more than twehe jears before p 215 ) 
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puipose by allowing the estate to fall into aiTeais and be 
sold, pui chasing it himself (fiee of the old leases) in the 
name of a relation 01 dependent ^ 

This law lemamed in force till 1841, when Act XTT pio- 
vided that a sale should void all tenancies and tenuies 
created smce the Settlement, and leave all tenants to be 
enhanced at discretion after notice given, except certain 
specified cases, which weie ceitainly made moie definite 
than before Some changes, not affecting the rent ques- 
tion, were made by Act I of 1845 ; and this law lemained 
in force till 1859, when the Tenant Act X of 1859 was 
passed, and the Sale Law (XI of 1859) also (five days 
after Act X) ” The gieat feature of the modern sale law, 
as it afiects tenuies, is, that it, for the first time, hit upon 
a proper device for piotectingthem, by legistiation Entiy 
in a General Register protects them against auction-pui- 
chaseis, and entiy in a Special Register piotects even 
against the Government 

We shall recur to the Sale Laws in the followmg chapter 
on Revenue Busmess 

^ Tlicso ‘ bnn.imi ’ transactions as ‘AiTi-ij s and litigations cannot but 

they are called, are a fa'vourito de- ensue Tliore must always, in evoiy 
vice all over India for concealing case, be years of enmity between 
the property really belonging to one the now landlord and Ins tenantry 
person by making it appear to bo- There bcingnoiccord of the j)ro;cc/erf, 
long to another ho assumes that none arepiotected. 

The term is ‘ 6n-n mi,’ xn the name while the tenants sot up groundless 
of (another),' not, as incorrectly claims to protection, often-times 
ivritton, tc-n.'lm, which would mean sujiportod bj the late Zammd.ir 
(tfi) wiihoxtt a name I can imagine no condition more 

- The connection of the sale law pitiable than that of the inhabitants 
with the tenant’s rights was impor- of a Zamindati tiansfcrrcd bj’ sale 
tant when sales wore frequent The for arrears 

whole body of the tenants was AVe can tilk and WTito wath 

alarmed, because tlioio was no indifleronco of it (xi~acljtis(ment of 
means ofmaking the defaulter hand rent), but to the tenants on m es- 
ovei Ills papers to the inirchascr tate, a sale was as the spring of a 
The latter came in as a stranger, wild boast into a fold, 01 the burst- 
not knowing one tenant fiom mg of a shell in a square ’ (Sn II 
another, 1101 the protected classes Riclctts, 1850 ) 
fi om the unprotected 
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Section IV — Modern Tenant Law 
§ I Act X of 1859 

This Act came at a time when the evils of the existing 
state of things were so patent, that, in giving his assent 
to the Act as passed hy the Legislative Council on 29th 
April, 1859, Loid Canning was able to say, ‘ no objection is 
suggested to the natuie of the Settlement which the Bill 
contemplates ’ In fact, almost the only seiious discussion 
which aiose was on the piovision which made over 'tent 
cases to revenue officers sithng as Courts (with only a 
reference, by way of appeal, to the Civil Court in ceitain 
cases) 

Iwillboriow Dr Field’s excellent analysis^ of the Act 
under nme heads, and make a few remarks on each These 
wiU not be out of place, because theie are stiU a few dis- 
tiicts where the Act is in force (as I will presently explain), 
and in any case the student wiU. hardly understand the 
effect of the law of 1885 without some idea of what the 
reforms effected by the first ‘ modern ’ tenant law, if I may 
so call it, actually were 

The Act exhibited these main features — 

I The abobtion of the landlord’s power to compel at- 
tendance of ravyats at them offices 

II The definition of a few classes of ‘tenants ’ whose rent 
was fixed (not then classifying or attemptmg 
any distmction between heritable and transferable 
tenures and tenancies) 

III A right of occupancy for tenants (with exception of 
those on the landlord’s home farm — sli, mj-jot, 
and khamar land — who held on lease from year 
to year, and exceptmg also sub-tenants) This right 
was acquired by contxnuous holding (peisonaUy, 
01 by the predecessor from whom the holding 

^ The -wliole chapter on Act X in by students desiring to go a little 
Di Field’s hook may well he read moie into detail (j) 743 et seq ) 

VOL. I T t 
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descended) of the same land for tiuclve years 
It was conditional, of course, on duly paying the 
rent (which was enhanceable, hut onlj'' on the 
conditions pi escribed in the Act) 

IV Making provision foi settling rent-dis23utes and 
questions of abatement and enhancement 
V A lenewed attempt to bring about an interchange of 
pattas (leases) and qabuliyats (counteiparts) 

VI An attempt to compel rece^'pts foi lent and to pievent 
exaction of excess lent 

VII Distraint was modified but not abolished 
VIII Transfei of oiiginal juiisdiction in suits between 
landlord and tenant fiom the Civil to the Bevenue 
Com ts (limited appeal to the pimcipal Civil Court 
of the distiict) 

XI Begistiation of tiansfeis of peimanent tiansferable 
interests intei mediate between the cultivatoi and 
the landlord 


§ 2 Remarhs on these Heads — Special classes of Tenants 

I The first head calls foi no lemaik, its natural lesult 
was that duiess and coeicion weie prevented, to an extent 
dependent on the laiyats’ knowledge of the law, and the 
perfection of the suhdivisional system, wheieby local 
coui-ts and the piotective action of the ‘ Sub-Deputy Col- 
lecloi and Magistrate ’ weie biought nearei to the people’s 
doois 

n The tenures called ‘niuqamari’ and ^ istinii dri,’ 
which weie always peimanent, and, in the formei case 
had the benefit of a fixed rent, had been acknowledged, as 
we have seen, fiom the da^’s of the Eegulation VIII of 
1793 , a lathei unceitain piotection had also been given by 
Begulations V of 1812, and XI of 1822, to the old resident 
cultivatois called qadlmi-khudkasht The Act of 1859 
extended this by allowing every dependent taluqddr 0? 
other qier son possessing apei inanent, transferable, inteiest in 
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land^ who held at a fixed lent, which had not heen changed 
since the Permanent Settlement, to he exempt fiom enhance- 
ment Even laiyats (who had not a peimanent, transfei- 
able interest) whose rents had not been changed since 1793 
weie also exempt, bemg entitled to pattas at those nates 

And as it was often difficult to carry evidence so far 
back, the privileged classes were aided by a pn esumption of 
lanu that if the rent had not been changed for twenty yeais 
before suit, it had been unchanged since the Settlement 
The landlord might lehut by showing that a change had 
taken place, or that the tenure 01 laiyat’s holding had been 
created, and therefore the rent fixed, at some time subse- 
quent to the Settlement 

Di Field remarks that the only class who would have 
had any difficulty in producing the rebutting proof (if 
any existed), supposing they had kept proper accounts, 
would be the auction-purchasers, a class not entitled to 
much sympathy 

Head m The occupancy-right after twelve years, was 
a sort of cutting the Gordian knot of a complicated question 
It was quite certain that all the old village cultivators at 
the time of Settlement were — ^if in the lapse of ages they 
had lost actual piopiietary rights — certainly entitled to 
be considered ‘ ex-proprietors ’ in some sense Yet it was 
not all of these that could get the protection mentioned 
under Head II , and even if they could, there weie many 
tenants of less pretensions who were still, in the behef and 
feeling of the people, entitled to occupancy-rights In the 
sixty years that had elapsed since Settlement, a number 
of such lights had giown up, and tenancies had been held 
from father to son , so that a general rule of the kind was 
more likely to be just in the long run than any attempt 
to distinguish or classify ^ I have stated the exceptions 


^ Dr Field thinEs tins left it un- 
certain ■wliether tlie ‘jot,’ ‘ liawali,’ 
‘ gantlii,’ and similar tenuiesi have 
described were piotected , in populai 
estimation they uere certainly pei- 
manent, heritable, and transferable, 


but perhaps this could not be legal I j 
proved (p 755) 

® The draft Bill limited the rule 
to resident raiyats, but this ivas not 
adopted in the Act as passed If 
some tenants got, under this clause, 


T t a 
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which weie intended to protect the landloid’s home-fainij 
and give him the full benefit of that 

It was fuithei enacted that a deciee of Gouit must, m all 
caseSj be the means of ejectment , and that deciee could 
only be passed on the ground of non-payment of rent It 
IS obvious, howevei, that a protection from ejectment is not 
sufficient of itself, foi if enhancement is not also legulated, 
the landloid might demand such a lent that the tenant 
could not pay it, and so be evicted on that ground It 
was, theiefore, necessary to add two more provisions (i) 
that the landlord could not enhance without order of the 
Revenue Gouit, and (2) that the Court should only enhance 
on certain principles 

§ 3 Enhancement j and other Reid-iides 

Head IV — The principles of enhancement were — 

[а) The Court started with the presumption that the 

existing rent was fan and equitable till the land- 
lord showed the contrary 

{h) The ‘contrary’ was shown when it appeared that the 
rent paid was below the prevailing rate payable 
by the same class of laiyat for land of a similar 
description and with similai advantages m the 
places adjacent , 

(c) that the value of the produce or the productive powers 
of the land had been increased otherwise than by the 
agency (or at the expense) of the laiyat , 

{d) that the quantity of land held by the raiyat proved 
on measurement to be greater than that for which 
rent had been previously paid 
I may dismiss {d) without remark, as it is not really an 
enhancement at all 

(б) IS also a question of enhancement only as regards the 


idthei more than an absolutely ac- 
curate criterion of light would have 
allowed, it was no more than a com- 
pensation for years of suffering 


The landlords had had their innings 
for sixty years, and if the tenantry 
now got a little inoie than was due, 
it n ould be hard to complain of it 
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individual , it makes one man pay as mucli as Ins fellows 
it does not 1 a%se the rent payable by tbe class generally. 

(c) This IS the important ground but it proved veij’- 
difficult of apphcation The Great Rent Case of 1865 in 
which all the fifteen Judges of the High Court gave judg- 
ments 16 vie wing the whole history of rent smce the Perma- 
nent Settlement, was an endeavoui to settle it , but while 
the decision of the majority gave a rule, it was one which 
it was difficult, if not impossible, to apply in practice 
The enhanced lent was to be calculated so as to bear to 
the old rent the same pioportion that the proved increase 
of value in pioduce did to the old value Oi in a/o? m^da 
thus — 

Former gross \ / Present gross 

value of pro- I I a nine of pro- 
duce (average > / duce (avenge 

of 3-5 nor m al \ ) of 3-5 nor in al 
years) / \ year-s) 

The fiist three teims had to be proved, but the difficulty 
of proving when the lent was previously fixed, so as to give 
the date at which the ‘ foimei ’ value was to be taken for 
comparison with ‘present’ value, was very great ‘The 
most expeiienced offieeis,’ saj'sDr Field, ‘ have pronounced 
theiule to be unworkable, and the Zami'ndais have confirmed 
the verdict by giving up all attempt to woik it in then own 
interest.’ 

We must also notice that Act X gives some general 
lules for all tenants No tenant can be made to pay a 
higher rent than the rent payable foi the previous year, 
unless a written notice has been served on him beloie the 
close of the agricultural yeai, specifying the higher rent 
claimed and the reason of the enhancement , and the tenant 
can contest this, either by suit or in answer to a suit foi 
aiTears This applies to tenants not holding under any agree- 
ment, or under an agreement indefinite as to period, 


Foimei 

rate 


Enhanced 

zate 


* Thakurim Dasi ts Bisheshur another case — Hills zs Ishar Ghos 
Mukhaiji — Bengal Lata Bep , Supp Wiehlg Rep (special volume) 

Vol (Full Bench; 202 See also 
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01 undei one -which has expiied 01 become void by sale of 
the estate foi an ears of revenue 

§ 4 Pattas and Receipts 

Heads V and VI requue no leraaik It is now recog- 
nized that, what with decrees of Court and improved 
means of record, it is immaterial whether pattas are given 
or not 


§ 5 Laiv of Bisti amt 

Head VII — Distraint is to he made only against culti- 
uators (1 e not against farmers, patnidais, &c ), and only for 
the rent of one year , no distraint is allowed for any sum 
in excess of the rent payable for the same land in the pre- 
ceding year, unless a written engagement for the payment 
of such excess had been executed by the cultivator 

Before distraint, a -written notice specifying the demand, 
and the grounds on which it was made, is requned After 
distiamt, apphcation must he made to the proper officer for 
sale -within five days If the distiamt was made while the 
crop was standing, the cultivator inaj^ reap and gather it 
It IS stated that these provisions, good as they seem on 
paper, were not useful in piactice. 


§ 6 Reveime Courts 

Head VIII — The tiansfei of jurisdiction in 1859 was 
cancelled ten years later , but that Act (B C VIII of 1869) 
did not apply to aU districts ^ , so that where it or the sub- 
sequent Act of 1885 does not apply. Act X of 1859 stiU 
'letams the Bevenue Courts The reason for giving revenue 
officers powei in these matters, is that the experience of 
Civil Courts IS not always such as enables them to under- 
stand revenue practice, and that the settlement of rents 
depends on facts and circumstances not ‘ easily reducible to 

* See § g,pos( 
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(ho usual foiins of evidence ' Ofliccis daily dealing witli 
land-niauagcincnt, and knoAiing the local details in many 
cases, acquire a son'^c of fitness and a piactical powei of 
adjusting rents which aic invaluable, but cannot alvi aj^s be 
adequately explained in a foimal judgment 

§ 7 . 'fi'mufcr of Tenvres 

Head IX — The provisions foi icgisteiingtransfeisof faims, 
tahiqSj and teniiies mtei mediate between the cultivatoi 01 
tlie landlord, m cie thouglit noccssaiy, and have boon lotamed 
on a somewhat diflcieiit basis even in the latci law of 188^ 
(as we shall pioscntly sec) But they aie said not to woik, 
owing to a fcai (mIhcIi is legallj’^ gioundlcss) thaticgistiy 
of a tiansfcr would imjdy the landloid’s admission of 
its ^alldlty On the othei hand, the lulcs Avcie supposed 
to chock ‘-ecrot tiaiisfeis and tiansaclions wheiehy one man 
held in the name of tlic othci, and thus cieatcd dithculties in 
ca^-cs vhtic the real ownei of the teniae wnsrequued to bo 
knoMii and it %\as behoved that the,> prevented litigation 

§ 8 Borne ohja lions to the Act 

Act X of 18 ,9 Mas not a complete Code of Tenant laiv, 
.ind 3tt contained no pifnision that it Mas not intended to 
touch nnj euslomarj right not inconsistent Muth, 01 cxpicssly 
or impliedly' disallowed oi modified bj' it It also failed 
to lecogni/e, as distinct fiom laiyats’ holdings, tcnuies 
Mhich, if not easily definable, m"cic, neveitholess, m the 
populai estimation, pcimanont, hoiitablo, and tiansfciable 

The Inndloids ako objected to the Mmiking of the enhance- 
ment clauses, Mdiich failed xvlieie they considered they had 
a good claim ’ 

' ‘Ihr prinrip il f’uiUtj of Act Xof conW not pro^o, nnd the landlord 
1859 lm%<' hren k lul to Ik that it ono i\liioli ho could not enforce’ 
j)I ufd the light of occuji inej ^^hlcll (Tiiliodurtion in Jl awl P Tenant Ad) 
itn(ogni/<d m the teiiiint, uid the Minor amendments hniehoen made 
right of I'nhantcim nt, %% Inch it 10- in Act X, .and appoir meorpornted 
cogni7fd in the landlord, on n pro- m the Legislatno Department edi- 
canous fooling It gaii , or professed tion in the ‘ liOMCi Provinces Code ’ 
to give, the ravjat a right vvliitli ho 
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§ 9 Bengal Act YIII of 1869 

This Act of the Bengal Council was meiely a new 
edition of ActX of 1859, with certain amendments of detail 
(not of piinciple as legards tenants’ rights) The details 
need not occupy oui attention heie , they relate to matteis 
of limitation of suits, to poweis of measurement of estates, 
and so forth The important change was the le-tiansfei of 
landlord and tenant cases to the Civil Courts 

The Act only apphed to distiicts to which it was ex- 
pressly extended, and these weie the permanently-settled, 
and what I may call ‘regular ’ districts, in the Bhagulpoie, 
Patna, Bajshahi, Bardwan, Presidency, Dacca, and Chitta- 
gong Civil Divisions , and the law did not apply to Jalpai- 
guii, Darjihng, the Orissa districts, the Chutiy^ Nagpui 
districts, and the Sant^l Pergunnahs It is therefore a 
local question whether Act X of 1859 (and its amendmg 
Acts) still remains in force it does if declared in force, and 
if neither Bengal Act VIII of 1869 nor Act VIII of 1885 
has superseded it Act VUE of 1885 is in force in all the 
Bengal and Bihar districts, not being Scheduled Districts, 
and IS not in force in Oiissa 


§ 10 Local opetaUon of the several Acts 

Full details on this subject will be found in the notes to 
Section I (3) of Act VIII of 1885 The following table is 
generally correct — 


Regulation Distncts in tlie Divisions of — 
Bhagulpur 
Patna 
Eajslialii 
Bardwan 
Presidency 
(Dacca) Daklii 
Chittagong 
Katak ^ 


Oi issa 


Balasoi 

Pmi 


lAct VIII of 1885 


Act X of 1859 and amend- 
ing Acts 


’ Banki, formerly a scheduled" Orissa is a scheduled tract, and 
tract, has now (Act XXV of i88r) Act X has not been applied to it 
become part of Katdk Angul in 
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f Hazanb.tgh 
Cliutiya Ndgpur ^ Lohardaggl 

( Singhblmm 

Jldnbhum 
Santll Pergunnalis 


/ Bengal Act II of i86g and 
I also I of 1879 

Act X of 1859 and Bengal 
Act II of 1869 

Kegulation III of 1872 and 
Bent Egulation II of 1886 

See Act XXII of i860 

Act X of 1859, Ac 

See Act XVI of 1869 
Act X of 1859, Ac 


Chittagong Hill Tracts 

Jalp.iiguii (a) South of dis- 

trict, once part of 
the old R.imgarh 
District 

(fc) Western Dwdre 

Darjiling 


The Act of 1885 may he extended to any of the Scheduled 
Distncts (by Section 3, Act XIV of 1874), and may be ex- 
tended to Oiissa (by the Act itself, Section i (3) ) 


§ II The ooigin of Act VIII 0/’ 1885 

As no one is bkely to enter on a detailed study of the 
piesent law applicable to the laiger and most important 
part of Bengal and Bihar, without Bampim and Finucane’s 
edition in then liand, it will be my pait only to call attention 
to the salient points 

In 1876 a bill foi a serious alteiation as regards defini- 
tion of lights was commenced with, but only led to the 
appointment of a Rent Law Gomnizssion (in 1879) to inquue 
into the whole subject, aided by a Committee of expeiienced 
officials, indigo-planters, and landlords, to consider the 
special difficulties of Bihar A complete draft law was 
prepaied by their means m 1880, but the Government 
could not accept the diaft m its entirety Several othei 
diafts were then made under vaiious authoiity, and the 
piesent law was intioduced into the Legislative Council of 
India in 1883, and leceived assent on 14th March, 1885 It 
was declaied to come into force on ist November, 1885^, 
except certain portions, the operation of which was by law 
(Act XX of 1885) deferred to ist February, 1886 

‘ Notification, Calcutta Gazette, 4th September, 1885 
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§ la Analysis of the Law of 1885. 

In this Act (as amended liy Act VIII of 1886) the follow- 
ing classes are 1 ecogmzed — 

(i) Tenuie-holdeis and undei-tenuie-holdeis (e g the 
patnidcU and daipatniddr) , 

Raiyats at fixed lates, 

Occupancy-iaiyats , 

Settled-iaiyats , 

N on-occupancy-i aiyats 

(3) Under-iaij'-ats (01 sub-tenants) 

This, it will he observed, obviates the objection to the old 
Act, as legal ds leducing holdeis of tennies to bemg merely 
a kind of tenant 

Any non-piopiietaiy holding exceedmg 100 bighas, is 
piesumed to be a ‘tenure’ till the contiarj’’ is shown 

The tenuie-holdei, who has paid a fixed rent fiom 1793, 

6 IS, as befoio, protected from enhancement, except on prool 
that local custom, 01 the terms of the tenure, wan ant an 
increase, or that the tenure-holder, by receiving reduction 
of his lent (not being on account of loss of area) has sub- 
jected himself to the payment of the mciease demanded, 
and that the lands are capable of affording if^ And in 
this (rare) case of enhancement, the hmit is (subject to any 
contract between the parties) such customary rate as other 
tenure-holders in the vicinity are paying, if such a rate 
does not exist, then the limit is what the Court thinks fan 
and equitable And in drawing conclusions the Court will 
never leave the tenure-holder with a less profit than 10 per 
cent on the gross collections of rent, and will have regard 
to the conditions undei which the tenure arose, whether it 
paid a fine to begin with, or was for reclamation, and what 

7 impiovements have been made The rent once enhanced 
cannot again be laised foi fifteen years 

' This resulted from in old stand- anothoi It is explained in § 384 of 
ing custom that if a taluqdai ac- Shore’s Minute, punted 111 the Fifth 
cepted remission or reduction at Report, vol 1 p 162 
one time, he must accept increase at 


(2) Raiyats 
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The tenui e-holder cannot he ejected, except on breach of 
some express condition, not inconsistent with the Act A 
tenure is heiitable and maj' be bequeathed, and is trans- 
feiable by registeied instiument, or by couise of law 

Sections 12 to 15 are the ones alteied by^Act VIII of 
1886 and represent the amended foim of the ‘Kegistry’ 
lules for securing that it be known who was the actual 
tenure-holdei, repi easing ‘ bandmi’ holchngs (see note, p 640), 
and preventing litigation — noted under Head IX of Act X 
of 1859. 

§ 13 Raiyats 

The fust class of rmyat may hold either at a fixed rent 
01 a fixed 'ioic of rent , the distinction is obvious He is 
subject to the same piovisions as to succession and tiansfei 
as a tenurc-holdei, and he cannot be ejected except on 
bleach of a condition (consistent with the Act), wheieby he Sec 18 
becomes, by contract, hable to ejectment The second 
class (occupancy-1 aiyats) includes, genei ally all who, imme- 
diately befoie Novemboi 1885, had the light of occupancy, 
by the opciation of any law, by custom, or otheiwise, so 
that all existmg lights aie saved 

Not only so, but any tenant (befoie or aftei the Act) who 
has held foi twelve j^eais continuously cmy land in the 
village, whether undei a lease 01 not, becomes a ‘ settled- 
raiyat ’ It need not be the same plot of land (as under 
Act X), so that a landloid cannot evade occupancy by 
shifting the site of the cultivation within the same village 
The holding may have been by means of the person whose 
heir the piesent holder is 

A person is a ‘ settled-iaiyat ’ as long as he holds any land 
as a laiyat in the village, and foi one yeai theieaftei and 
even if the tenant aiancZoii, but return in time, undei section 
87 he does not lose his light The laiyat staits with the 
presumption in his favour that he has held foi twelve 
years , it is, of couise, much easiei foi the landlord to show Sec 20 (7) 
how long he leally has been theie, if he is not a twelve- 
jeais’ tenant 
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Section 21 should he read with Section 178, and the 
notes j these will explain the object, which is geneially, to 
pi event an ignorant tenant contracting himself oat of the 
benefit of occupancy \ and especially doing so between 
Maich 1883 and the passing of the Act, when the whole 
mattei was in Council, and sharp landloids might have 
brought piessuie to heai on tenants to make such contracts 
Section 33 makes provision in cases of niei ger of nghts 
by transfei, succession, &c 

The occupancy-tenant has to pay rent ‘ at fan and equit- 
able rates ’ He cannot be ejected except by Couit deciee, 
on the giound that he has used his land m a mannei which 
lendeis it unfit foi the pui-pose of the tenancy, 01 has bioken 
a condition (consistent with the Act) on bieach of which he 
IS by contiact liable to ejectment^ 

An occupancj^-iight (subject to any custom to the con- 
traiy) descends by inheiitance, but m default of hens it 
dies out (1 e does not lapse to the Ciown) 

It will be obseived that the law is intentionally silent as 
to whethei occupancy -lights aie transferable by bequest, 
sale, gift, mortgage, &c , 01 not The mattei is legulated 
by custom, which is saved by Section 183 (See dlustia- 
tion 1 to the section 

The ‘piivate lands’ of piopiietors aie (as before) pi otected 
fiom the giowth of occupancy-iights, only that the subject 
IS specially dealt with in chapter xi of the Act, which 
piovides cleaily foi determining what aoe private lands 
Thus, it will be seen that compaiing Heads H and III of 
the abstract Act of 1 859 (p 643) a very considerable advance 
has been made in the law 

^ Ande\entlion8ecfcion 155 must - The law on tlve ^^hole siibiect 
be lead, as it alToids a leniedj of tiansfei ability is gnon at pages 
.against absolute ejectment 70-2, F and K Tenancy Ad 
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§ 14 Enhancement 

It -will here also be interesting to look back to p 644, 

Head IV (Enbancement) Heie we found tbe law of 1859 
was somewbat impiacticable It was one of tbe main objects 
of tbe law of 1885 to effect an impioveinent As fai as tbe 
landlords are concerned, tbe new rules for deciding an 
enbancement suit aie certainly made easier and more prac- 
tical, wbile tbe tenant bas been protected by not being 
allowed, in bis ignorance, to bind bimself to submit to an 
-unreasonable enbancement, so that ‘a laijmt cannot now 
contract bimself out of almost any of tbe iigbts conferied 
upon bim by tbe Act ^ ’ 

Tbe imtial presumption (as under tbe former Act) is, that 
tbe existing rent of an occupancy- tenant is ‘fair and 
equitable ’ , tbe landlord must prove that it ought to be 
enhanced 

A money lent cannot he enhanced except as provided by 
the Act 

A produce rent cannot be enhanced at all, and very na- 
turally so, for it IS a question of sharing tbe produce, and 
this really enhances itself by tbe use in value of tbe share 
winch naturally occurs 

Section 40, however, gives either tbe landlord or occu- 
pancy-tenant power to apply for a commutation of a giam- 
lent into a casb-ient 

Tbe specific provisions of tbe Act stand thus — 

I Enhancement by Contract 

Tbe conditions are that — 

(а) Contract is to be written aoid oegisteied , See 29 

(б) Tbe rise agreed on must not exceed a annas %n the 

7 v,p)ee , 

(c) Tbe rent fixed is not to be bable to further enbance- 
ment for fifteen j'ears 


^ E and R Tenancy Act, Intioduction, p xiii 
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Theie aie, howevei, piovisoes added, Trliicb should be 
refened to , for instance, {!>) will not apply wheie a bighei 
rate is conti acted foi on the express gioimd that the land- 
lord has made, oi will make, an impiovement to which the 
raiyat is not otheiwiso entitled The provisoes explain 
themselves, except, peihaps, the fiist, which refeis to the 
case wheie a tenant, though entitled to ignoie the conti act, 
because not in wilting or not legistered, has actually paid 
a certain late of rent for thiee consecutive yeais (which 
he might have lefused if he had chosen) 

II Enhancement by Suit in Court. 

The giounds on which a deciee can he made aie — 

See 30 That the rate is below what othei occupancy-tenants 

pay, in the absence of special cncumstances , 

{b) Else in average local pi ice of staple food-ci ojys dm - 
ing cunenc}^ of piesent lent, 

(c) Inciease m pioductive poweis of the land — 

(1) By landloid’s impiovement , 

(2) Fluvial action (which includes a change in the 
couise of the iivei lendeimg iiiigation possible) 

These thiee giounds are neaily but not quite, the same 
as the oldei law, and aie such as are usually enteied in 
modem Tenancy Acts^ 

In 01 del that these pimciples of enhancement may be 
Secs 31,32, applied piopeily, the Act goes on to explam thou use 
33) and 34 lates geneiall}^ paid duiing the pievious 

thiee 01 moie yeais aie to be looked to , and enhancement 
will not be decieed unless theie is a substantial diffeicnce 
between the late so discoveied, and that which theiavyat is 
paying A ‘ local inquiry ’ may be oideied with a view of 
discovering the prevailing rate 

The caste of the cultivator will only betaken mto considei- 
ation when it is pioved that the local custom requires it 

* The student "vm!! find it instnic- 1886 (Oudh), section 33, md com- 
ti-se to turn to the siniilai sections pare them aMth section 17, Act X of 
in Act XII of 1881 (N -W Pro- 1859, and this section 30 
Vinces), section 13, Act XXII of 
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As to [b), the aveiage puces for the ten yeais immediately 
piecedmg the suit aie compaied mth the average puces 
‘during such othei decennial peiiod as it may appear 
equitable and piacticable to take for comparison’ Then 
the lule of enhancement, stated in the foim of a piopoition 
sum, so that the student may compaie it -with the old rule 
(cf p 645, ante) will be — 

Value of pro-1 /Value in 10 l / \ f 

duco m select- ( J yeais period I J Poimei f J Enhanced 

ed io-joais| J immediately j ] lont ( j lent 

period J (. before suit j (. ' V. 

Provided that the excess of the second teira over the fiist 
teim is to be reduced by one~t 1 md in order to give the 
enhanced rate , and if a ten-year period is not practicable 
a shorter period may be used 

As to (e) The landlord’s improvements must have been 
registered The registration (in a book kept for the pur- 
pose) will obviate any dispute as to whether an improvement 
has been made or not And, natuially, as ‘ improvements ’ 
vaiy, the inciease of rent will depend on the amount ot 
inciease in the productive power of the soil which is hkely 
to result , the cheapness and costlmess of the improvement , 
the question whether the improvement will require a costly 
style of cultivation to benefit from it , and lastly, it is 
important to consider whether the rent is not aheady so 
high that the land, even as improved, cannot well bear 
a higher rate 

As all these matters aie, to some extent matters of ex- 
pectation and probability, any decree made is liable to 
reconsideration, ‘ in the event of the improvement not pro- 
ducing, 01 ceasing to produce, the estimated efiect ’ Foi the 
case of ‘fluvial action,’ Section 34 may be lefened to 
Sections 35 and 36 contain the important general provisoes 
that m no case is an enhancement to be deeieed ‘ which is, 
under the ciicumstances of the case, unfair or inequitable ’ , 
and that if a sudden enhancement would press hardly, the 
increase may be gradual, 1 e by uses extending over not 
moie than flve years till the full rate is reached 
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Section 37 IS also by way of general pioviso, since an 
enhancement on the giound of 'prcvaihng late’ 01 of ‘rise 
in puces ’ [a, h) will not be allowed, if, within the fifteen 
years next befoie the suit, theie has been — 

(1) A contiact for enhancement dated aftei Maich and, 

1883 , * 

(2) A deciee foi commutation of grain-ient to cash 

(Section 40) , 

(3} A decree foi enhancement (01 a deciee of dismissal of 
suit on the ments) on the same grounds, ‘01 
giounds conesponding thereto ’ 

It should be added that to facihtate, in future, these 
^10 39 mquuies about the value of pioduce, the law pi escribes the 
maintenance of x>'> ^ce lists by the Collector 

§ 15 Reduction of Rent — Commutation 

As lent can be enhanced, so theie are occasions when 
a leduction may be called foi and justly enfoiced by la’vy if 
Soc 38 lefused voluntaiily And it has aheady been mentioned 
that giam-rents (stiU so common in Bihfu,p 602, ante) can 
Sec 40 he commuted to cash, on demand of eithei landloid or 
tenant 

Giain-ients aie both natuial and useful m certain cases 
and in the eaily stages of society If, foi mstance, in out- 
lying and piecaiious tiacts ciops aie liable to loss by flood 
01 di ought, 01 locusts 01 wild beasts, the tenant who has to 
give only a fi action of the grain — actually produced and 
garneied, receives a piactical 1 eduction m bad yeais, the 
calamity of season and uncertainty fall on both parties 
equally But in othei places, wheie this giound does not 
exist, othei objections come to hght — ^fiaud and concealment 
on one side, ovei -estimate and extoition on the othei, and 
the loss to the tenant of a use in value. As the countiy 
becomes more settled, and cultivation 1 caches its hmits, the 
tendency is always to give up giain-ients. 
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§ 16 Non-occupancy Tenants 

The ordinary 1 a%yat is not, and ought not to be, in any 
country in India, left entirely to ‘ competition ’ All tenant 
laws admit the principle that sortie protection he lequires 
If a tenant accepts land foi the first time, he must natu- 
lally accept the teims offered^ , if he does not like them, let 
him give up his attempt to get the land, in favoui of some 
one who does , and if the landlord finds that no one will 
accept his terms, naturally he will come down 

But once the tenant has accepted, he cannot be subject 
to extortion Further enhancement must be by tegisteved 
agreement^ 01 by means of what the Act calls an agree- 
ment under Section 46, of which presently 

Ejectment has, also, to be legulated It is obvious that 
it IS of no use regulating enhancement without regulating 
ejectment, and vice veisd 

Section 89 has here to be read, because it apphes to all 
tenants There is no ejectment, except by decree of Court , 
Section 44 gives plainly the grounds on which an ordinary 
laijmt can be decreed against® 

Section 46 requires some remark Supposing the tenant 
refuses to accept a landlord’s demand for enhancement and 
so becomes liable to a suit for ejectment , the landlord must, 
as a prehminaiy measure, put into Court a proposed agree- 
ment which will be served on the tenant in a specified way 
If the tenant fails to accept this, a suit for ejectment will be 
lodged When such a suit is lodged, the Court will declare 
what IS a fair and equitable rent and give the tenant the 
option of paying that, — which will not he subject to any 
fui then enhancement for five years 


^ See, Eowevei, Section 47 A 
min must be bond fide a new comei, 
not a min reilly ilieady on the 
lind, whom the Zamindai proposes 
to treat as a neu eomei 

“ Unless, IS in a previous section, 
the tenant has de facto waived tins, 
by paying for three years the en- 

YOL I 


hanced rate which he might have 
refused 

’ The ordinary raiyat is ejected 
foi ai rears The tenure-holder and 
occupancy-raiyat of both classes is 
not , his tenure is put up to sale 
(Section 65) 


U U 
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If the tenant will not have this, of couise a decree foi 
ejectment will issue Undei-raij^ats aie protected by Sec- 
tions 48 and 49, which need no comment 


§ 17 General Provisions as to Rents 

It will be observed that the whole question oi pattas has 
been allowed to diop Receipts foi lent aie letamed, and 
vaiious piovisions aie made 

The geneial pimciples of lent need only be read (Chaptei 
VIII) to be undei stood. 

The old piinciple about rents not changed smce Settle- 
ment IS retained, and with it the twenty yeais’ piescnption 
aheady explained 

An alteration in aoea of a tenancy may always mvolve 
an alteiation of rent without infringement of the privileges 
alieady noticed 

Rent is alwaj^s payable, subject to agi cement 01 esta- 
blished usage, in foui (quaiteily) instalments 

Sections 56-60 go into details about leceipts foi rent, and 
countei parts, which will, perhaps, not prove very effective 
or be easily enforced 

§ 18 An ears of Rent. 

Sections 65 to 68 should be lead on the subject of 
aiieais , inteiest is allowed by law, and damages in some 
cases of wilful non-payment , but not both Any deciee 
for ejectment on the giound of arieais (amount to be speci- 
fied) can be avoided, if the tenant, within fifteen days, pays 
the amount mth costs 

The landlord cannot haiass a tenant by successive suits 
for aiieais , having got his decree, he cannot sue again foi 
Sec 147 thiee months The restiictions on execution of deciees foi 
lent have been lemoved to a great extent by reason of the 
application of the Civil Pioceduie Code subject to certain 
modifications A deciee foi aiieais of lent must be ex- 
ecuted by the landloid himself 01 a tiansfeiee of the 
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landlord’s interest in tlie land, not by any chance assignee 
of the deeiee , on the othei hand, theie is no restriction as 
to the order in ■which certain pioperty mnst he proceeded 
against, &c, other than -what the Civil Procedure Code 
prescribes 

The tenant’s holding is treated as h37^pothecated foi the 
lent due, and no transfer is valid •while any arrears of rent 
which have accrued are unpaid^ 


§ 19 Produce Rents 

The Sections 69 to 71 provide for various matters likely 
to be in dispute, e g appointmg an officer to make an 
appraisement of the standing crops, and to make a division 
(see p 602 ante), and defining the right of possession of the 
crop and the gram at the threshmg-flooi 

§ 20 Improvements 

Chapter IX deals with a number of additional matters 
between landlord and tenant, which will give relief The 
whole question of improvements is dealt with, defining 
what an vm'p'i ovement is, setthng that occupancy and fixed- 
rate laiyats can always make improvements of all kinds, 
but that non-occupancy tenants can only make impiove- 
ments of certain kinds, and giving a convenient power of 
reference to the Collector, whose decision is final There is 
special provision for registering improvements and recording 
evidence as to their being made, intended to save future 
disputes 

There are, of couise, provisions foi comjpensation for 
improvements on ejectment Also, when ejectment takes 
place, there is a protection m lespect of growing crops and See 156 
land prepared for sowing As the number of tenants fixed 
m then holdings is now great, a leasonable facihty is given 

^ In tliese lemaiLs, I Lave gone ceduie sections aLout execution of 
out of the order of the Act m order decrees, &e , come later on in the 
to complete the subject, the pro- Act 

XJ U 2 
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to landlords to apply to tho Civil Courts for an order to 
retake a plot of ground wanted for leligious, charitable, oi 
educational buildings, on fan teims 

§ ai. Miscclluncovs Pwvibions 

Section 85 icgulatcs the raiyat’s powei of sub-letting, and 
Section 90 tho landloid’s power of incasuromcnt Section 
93. et seq , call for some leinaik, as these piovisions will 
piobably smooth ovci many cases of dispute, wheie theio 
aie co-shaieis on an estate, and tho}' aio at feud as to 
the management, this haia-^ses tenants gieatly, and a 
common manager’ can now be appointed 

§ 22 Disliaint 

Passing OACi some intci mediate chapters, it wull be ob- 
seived that Chaptei XII icgulatcs the powci of distiaiiit 
It can now' only bo done tin ough tho Civil Com t , and not- 
withstanding the attachment, the tenant can leap, gathci. 
01 stoio the pioducc and do everything ncccs'^aiy to its 
pieseivation 


§ 23 Bccoi d-of-Bifjhis 

I left out of its place Chapter X, which is really tho most 
impoitant featuie ot the Act, and if I may ventuic a pio- 
phecy, w'lll bo gradually acted on, till the only complete 
satisfaction foi all classes of lights is gained, viz a cadastial 
suivey and iccoid-of-iights foi every estate, laige and 
small, m the piovmce 

IJndei ciicumstances stated in Section loi, a suivey and 
a lecoid-of-iights can be oidoicd foi a local aiea ?n any 
case ■svith the sanction of the Goveinoi-Gencial in Council, 
and in certain specified cases wnthout such sanction 

And among such cases I may mention that tho procoduie 
applies to all estates undei the Court of Wards and all lihds 
mahfils or estates w'hich aie 01 have become the piopeity of 
Government. 
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this Act is in foice, Act VIII of 1879 is repealed , 
and as Government, in its own estates, as landlord, is sub- 
ject to the same liabilities to tenant-occupancy and other 
lights as othei landlords, it desues to have those rights 
defined and piotected and its own management facilitated, 
provision is made foi a record-of-iights and a settlement of 
tents (See page 459) 

In any aiea in which this survey and recoid-of-rights is 
oidered, the oidinary Courts are precluded from entertain- 
ing any suit for alteiation of rent or the deteimination of 
the status of any tenant 

§ 24 Jurisdwtion 

The law of 1885 retains the jurisdiction of Civil Couits 
over suits between landlord and tenant, except in the case 
of a survey and record above mentioned The High Court 
IS empoweied to make rules, declaring that any portions 
of the Civil Proceduie Code do not apply, or apply with 
modifications and, as aheady stated, the Act itself, in 
Chapter XIH, makes certain special provisions as regards 
piocedure 


§ a5 Sale of Tenures for Arrears 

The sale law has (as we have seen), from time to time, 
dealt with the ' clear-title ’ to be given when an estate is 
put up to sale foi arreais of the Government revenue, and 
as tenuies, and certain laiyati holdings, can be sold for 
arreais of lent, in executing a decree, theie are similar 
questions as to voiding the subordmate contracts or rights 
These aie dealt with in Chapter XTV. Briefly, all such 
subordinate rights are classed into (i) 'piotected interests’ 
and (2) ‘incumbiances’, the former are not voidable, the 
lattei aie, but only in ceitain cases 
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THE REVENUE OEFICERS OF BENGAL 
§ I Inti oductonj 

The system of public admimstiation by means of Distiict 
Officeis tbiougbout thePiovinces, may be said to have been 
denved fiom Bengal Theie the system origmated, theie 
it was modified fiom time to time by way of expeiiment, 
and ultimately issued fiom the ciucible of a very seveie 
testing, in its modem foim It is natuial to expect that 
the system, ultimately peifected in Bengal, has, to a laige 
extent, been the model on which distiict government has 
been developed in all the other piovmces 

It will be desiiable theiefoie to examine the administra- 
tive machmeiy of Bengal and to follow the steps by which 
it has attamed its present form, somewhat more m detail 
than we shall need to do in the case of other provinces 

3. General OutUnes of Provincial Adniimstration 

I have stated (p 389)^ as a general fact, that the mam out- 
hnes of the admimstrative system are everywhere the same 
Immediately under the Local Government 01 Admimstia- 
tion, with its Revenue Secretaries, 1 e Secretaires who take 
charge of the correspondence relating to revenue matters, 
we shall generally find, first, a central contiolhng revenue 
authority over the whole piovmce^, whethei under the 
name of a ‘Board of Revenue’ oi of one 01 more ‘Financial 
Commissioners ’ 


^ Bombay is an exception, as piesently noted 
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The whole of the piovince is divided out into a numbei 
of Districts^ and these aie geneiaEy, but not always, 
foimed into gioups of thiee to five as Divisions undei 
Commissioneis, who form a supei vising and contioJhng 
agency, inteimediate between the chief authority and the 
Distiict Officer ^ 

The District is presided over by a Collector, who is 
also the District Magistrate His general ofiicial title is 
‘ Magistrate and CoUectoi,’ while in provinces or parts of 
provinces where foimeilj’- what was called the Non-Regu- 
lation system prevailed, the District head is styled ‘ Deputy 
Commissionei ^ ’ 

The local sub-division of districts, though always carried 
out, IS not so uniform, and will be spoken of latei 

The Department of ‘Land Records and Agiicultuie’ has 
now become an integral and important factor m the revenue 
administration (Bk I, Chap V, p 349), the ‘Diiectoi,’ 
who may 01 may not have the chaige of Settlements, as 
‘ Commissionei of Settlements,’ assists the district officers 
by systematizing, directing, and constantly mspecting, the 
piepaiation of local maps and land records and statistics 
These not only concern the Settlement work of districts 
where that is subject to poiiodical revision, but intimately 
concern the revenue administration, as the means of 
keepmg the Collector informed of the progress and state of 
aU estates, with reference to then management, to advances 
for agricultural impiovements, and to the remission 01 
suspension of land-revenue which calamities of season may 
call for 

Now we must return to the special system of Bengal 

^ In Madras no ‘ Division ’ intci- the roadei may, if he pleases, look 
venes between the District and the on the Boaid as in fact a body of 
Board of Revenue But the dis Commissioners, only aggregated in 
tiicts aio large and are subdivided one cential office 
2 o some extent, therefoie, the offlcei ^ The title is still maintained 
of a subdivision maybe legaided Forineily,the Deputy -Commissionei 
as the leal district officer, and the had Civil Court powers moreover, 
Collector lathoi as a sort of Com- the latter w as always a coa enanted 
missioncr over him Again, the civilian tbv &tatute^ , the former 
Board now consists of an aggregate might be, and still often is an Un- 
of ‘Commissioners,’ 111 chaigo of coi enanted 01 a Militai i officer 
different branches of work , and 
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§ 3 The Bocud of Bcienuc 

• 

It has aheady hcen indicated moie than once, that on 
fiist assuming tho government of ‘Bengal, Bihar and 
Oiissa,’ no attempt •was made to interfeie vuth the native 
method of levenue management In 1769, as we shall see, 
an attempt at supoi vision, excellent in theory hut impossi- 
ble in piactico, was made In 1 770, two ‘ Bcvenue Councils,’ 
sitting at Patna and ^Muishidabad, weie established, and 
soon after, ‘Distiict CoUcctois’ weie tiled A Boaid of 
Be venue was appointed at Calcutta, to supeiviso the ie\enue 
geneially, it consisted of the Goveinoi and Membeis of 
Council , with an Accountant-General Aftei the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a new expeiimcnt was made, the Collectois 
weic withdia'^ui fiom distiicts and aggiegated into six 
‘ Piovincial Councils ^ ’ 

These weie supei vised by the Calcutta Boaid icmodellcd 
as a ‘ Committee of Revenue ’ 

In 1781, it was found ns might be expected, that distiict 
control was indispensable, so the six Councils wcio dis- 
solved, and CoUectois lemanded to the distiicts The 
Conti oiling Committee at Calcutta, up to this time, con- 
sisted only of membeis of tho Goveinment But this was 
found inconvenient, as the members, in then othe’ capa- 
cities, had moie than enough to occupy their time The 
Committee gradually became a separate body of Civil 
Seivants, but in 1786 the Piesident was stiU a menibei 
of the Goveinmcnt- 

R(g II of The Regulations of 1793 lecogni/cd this ‘Board of Revo- 
nue’ and confeiied poweis — 

* Sitting at Calcutta, Baidw in, 

Murahicl lb id, Dacca, Din opui, and 
Patn i 

* ‘ It IS thoiofoio full time,' aMoto 
tlio Couit of Directois, ‘to adopt a 
settled plan, and foi that purpose 
we diicct that theio bo a “ Board of 
Boa enuo ” to rosido in Calcutta, to 
consist of one of tho junior Members 
of Council, and four othora of tho 
most intelligent of tho senior ser 


a ants of tho Companj ’ 

For tho information regarding 
tho oflicial staff, I am indobtod to i 
very good histoiical sketch prefixed 
to thollcpouof (he Saiaucs 
l^Calcutta, 1886), to tho licpoU of (h> 
Salana Commi‘i‘non (Ministerial 
OlTicers), 1868, and to Papcn rdaUivj 
to Village and Incltgcnow; Agency 1 m 
2)loyed in the Census of 1872 (Calcutta, 

1873) 
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(j) To sm-nmon any officer to the Piesidency to explain 
and justify Ins conduct, to impose a fine not 
exceeding a month’s salaiy, and to suspend him 
fiom office’ 

No fuithoi alteiation uras made till 1807, and then only 
to provide supei vision foi other acquisitions of teriitoiy 
Regulation X of 1S07 a ‘ Boaid of Commissioneis ’ ■was 
appointed foi the ‘Upper Piovinces,’ and m 1817 a Boaid 
for Benaies and Bihilr, including two distiicts of Bengal 
(Tins was rescinded hy Regulation I of 1819 ) 

Bj’ Regulation III of 1822 (still in foice) piovision was 
made foi the better division of laboui , three Boaids of Reve- 
nue were constituted — one foi the ‘ Lowei Piovinces,’ one foi 
‘ Central Bengal/ and one foi the ‘ Western Provinces ’ 

In 1829 a final change was made The pievioiis histoiy 
of the Boards mailcs the difficulty which was increasingly 
felt as the icvcnuc sj'stem developed, cultivation extended, 
and work in ci cased The Boaids weic directly responsible 
foi too much detail and too much judicial woik. The 
idea tbeiefoie -'Oon gained acceptance, that it would be 
better to ariange foi the diiect supei vision of manageable 
gioups of distiicts by Ro\enuc Commissioneis, and restiact 
the scope of the Boaid’s duties to a general and ultimate 
control at head-quarters 

The Boaid of Be venue at Calcutta (at fiist called the 
Suddei (Sadr) Bevenue Boaid) remained foi Bengal, and 
the Board foi the Upper Piovinces became the Boaid which 
now sits under the Lieu tenant-Govei nor of the North-West 
Provinces , the thud Board (Central Bengal) was abobshcd 
Bengal was then apportioned into eleven Divisions “ 

The functions of the Central Board at Calcutta being thus 
lestiicted to the supeiioi contiol, it was possible to unite 
with it what had been, since 1819, a separate Board for 
Trade, Customs, Opium, &;c This was effected by Act 
XLIV of 1850, and the title ‘Sudder Boaid’ was dropped 

* Tliesc provisions Avoro nc^ er ro- * And the North-'Western Pro 

scindcd till Act XII of 1873 dcclnrcd "Mnees into nine 
them repealed as obsolete 
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The ‘ Boaid of Revenue for the Lowei Piovinces ’ is hence- 
foith the ofhcial designation. Regulation III of 183a (still 
in loice) enables the Government to empowei any Membei 
of the Boaid to exeicise all 01 any of the poweis of the 
whole Board ^ , this Regulation also states the geneial 
poweis of contiol possessed by the Boaid, though, of couise, 
othei Regulations and Acts have to be lefeiied to in oidei 
to tiace the entue scope of legal piovisions giving poweis 
The Board of Revenue now consists of two membei s with 
two Secietaries^ It exercises general poweis of contiol 
and sanction, and legulates, by the issue of Standing Oideis 
and Ciiculars, the pioceduie and conduct of official busi- 
ness in all levenue dopaitments whenever these matteis 
aie not diiectly provided foi by Acts of the Legislatuie, 01 
lules having the force of law made puisuant to such Acts 
Some idea of the extent and vaiiety of the duties and poweis 
of the Board of Revenue, in supei vising officials, reviewing 
decisions and oideis, sanctioning Settlements, conti oiling 
sales foi aiieais of revenue, conti oiling the Land Registers, 
Il ligation. Embankments, Customs, Salt, Opium, Excise, the 
Couit of Wards, Stamps, and many othei matteis, may be 
gained by a glance at the columns under the head of the 
‘Boaid of Revenue, Bengal,’ in the ‘Geneial Index to 
Enactments relating to India,’ 01 to the volumes of Standing 
Oideis 


§ 4 Oomomssioners 

As alieady indicated, the appointment of Commissioners 
of Divisions, with geneial poweis of supei vision and con- 
tiol, but subject to the Boaid of Revenue, dates fiom 1829 
(Regulation I of that yeai) The teiiitoiial extent of the 
Commissionei’s chaige was then wisely detei mined to' be 
such, that the piesidmg officei might ‘be easy of access to 
the people’ and be able ‘fiequently to visit the different 


1 An order has recently been as- Opium, Stamps, Eveiso, &,c 
sued (1889) empoweiing each Mem- ^ By the 24 & 25 Vict , cap 54, the 
her to e\eicise the whole power of members and Secietaaies are to bo 
the Boai d, one in mattei s of Revenue, Civil Sen’^ants 

the otherfoi Miscellaneous Revenue, 
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paits of theu’ lespective jiuisdicfcions ’ At fiist the Com- 
missioneis had Civil Couit poweis and vreie Ciiminal 
Judges of Ciicuit They vreie, howevei, relieved of Civil 
Couit duties by Act III of 1835^, and after waids were 
relieved of cnmiual duties by the appomtmeut of separate 
Sessions Judges under the Code of Ciiminal Pioceduie 
In other provinces, it may be mentioned, the union of 
civil and ciimmal pouters in the Commissioner’s office 
lasted much longer, and has not yet altogether ceased in 
some piovmces In the Panjab it lasted till the Courts 
Act of ist Novembei, 1S84 In the Central Provinces it 
still exists, and so in some other places 

Even in piovmces "wheie the oidmaiy civil and criminal 
(appellate and oiigmal) juiisdiction of Commissioners has 
ceased, the Commissioners have some judicial or quasi- 
judicial duties, inasmuch as under the Tenancy and Kevenue 
Laws, a number of matters are excluded from the cogmzance 
of Civil Courts, and are disposed of by Revenue Officers, and 
by such officers sittmg as Revenue Courts, and the appeal 
lies to the Commissioners. 

In Bengal, rent cases and appeals aie heard by the Civil 
Courts^, but there aie still important revenue matters in 
which an appeal of a gitasi-judicial nature hes from the 
Collector’s oidei to the Commissionei 
Commissioners also retain a general control m pohce 
matters The minor changes m the law between 1837 and 
1861, which have occurred, do not directly concern us here 
The wide scope of the duty of a Commissioner of Division 
m Bengal is weU summed up m the Sala 7 les Commission 
Beport (1885-86), and as this gives an excellent general 
idea of what the Commissioner’s duty is everywhere, it 
may be quoted in extenso — 

® 'Rearly every one of the numeious duties of the Distiict 
Officei IS exercised by him subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit, and even in those 

* Salary Commission R^or t, chaptei II § 9 
“ Except m Orissa, Clmtija Nagpui, and the Santal Paiganas 
^ § 18 of the Report, 1886 
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blanches of public business "which do not, oidniaiily, come 
undei his immediate observation, he is at any time hable to be 
called on by Government to inteifeie oi to give an opinion 
His woik, like that of the Magistiate-CoUectoi, may be dmded 
into administiative and judicial — the foimer isfai more oneious 
than the lattei A Commissionei’s administrative woik is veiy 
difficult to define, and theie is baldly anything, except jieihaps 
talang command of a fleet, oi pei-foiming a smgical opeiation, 
that he may not be called iij>on, at one time oi anothei, to 
undei take He has to inspect the offices of all the CoUectois 
undei him once a yeai, and theSub-divisional Officeis, as far as 
he can, and to see not only that woik is propeily perfoimed, 
but that the people in all parts of the dmsion aie tieated with 
due consideiation, and aU that affects then inteiest is carefully 
watched and lepoited by Distnct and Sub-dmsional Officeis as 
well as by the Police He has to collect mformation fiom his 
Distiict Officem concerning a vast vaiiety of matteis, and pie- 
sent it in a suitable shape to Government Ho recen es constant 
applications fiom the Colleetois for sanction to the disbuise- 
ment of money, and the peifoimance of official acts, and to 
these he leplies in some cases by giimg sanction himself, in 
otheis by lefeiiing the question to higher authoiity He is 
also lefeired to foi instiaictions on all soits of questions by his 
subordinates, and these refeiences, if he is an actue man, not 
afiaid of lesponsibihty, he answeis lumself, if he is not such 
a man, he meiely sends them on to Government, oi to the 
Boaid foi oideis He has to wiite caiefully consideied opinions 
on legislative measuies while passing thiough the Council, and 
a laige numbei of annual lepoits and occasional reports on a 
numbei of subjects His judicial work consists in heaiing 

appeals in Settlement, iiaitition, ceitdicate sale, waids’ and 
Government estates, and undei seveial other revenue laws as 
well as appeals from ministeiial and pohce officers regarding 
dismissal oi othei punishment Lately, also, the Local Self- 
Government Act has added consideiably to his work, and 
some Commissioneis have also a laige amount of pohtical and 
cml work Thus, the Commissionei of Onssa is also Superin- 
tendent of the Tiibutary States, a duty which entails on lum 
a laige amount of ci"vil and ciiminal woik, besides that of 
supernsion, advice, and guidance to the Eajas of the seveial 
estates 

‘ The Commissioner of Cluitij^a Nagpur has similar work, but 
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on a smaller scale The Commissionei of Bhagalpm has cml 
and ciimmal 3uiisdiction in the Santal Paiganas, and the Com- 
missionei of Chittagong m the Hill Tiacts of his Division ’ 

There are now in Bengal nine Divisions over groups of 
districts — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Baidwan, 

ovei 

6 districts 

Presidency, 


6 

>7 

Eajshahi, 

?? 

7 

77 

Dacca (Dhaka', 

?> 

4 

77 

Chittagong, 

j? 

4 

77 

Patna, 

?? 

5 

77 

Bhagalpur, 


3 

77 

Orissa, 

?? 

3 districts (besides pohtieal charge 
of the Tributary States) 

Chutiya Ragpui 

J 

4 districts 


§ 5 Gollectoi s 

In speaking of the Board of Kevenue, mention was made 
that, as eaily as 3769, ‘supervisors’ were appointed, with 
a view to collecting infoimation of all kinds, and to keep- 
ing a check on the woik of the Muhammadan district 
officers ^ 

They did not continue long in May, 177a, they weie 
styled Collectors, and in 1773 weie withdrawn, as 
already stated, and the diskicts left to native officers — 

‘ Diwan ’ and ‘ ’Amil ’ 

After the various attempts at revenue administration by 
means of local and central committees, District CoHectois 
weie again appointed in 1786 The mam changes in the 
office since that time have been with reference to the umon 
of Magisterial and Civil Couit powers with Revenue duties 
At first (in 1787) it was considered desirable that the 
‘people accustomed to despotic authoiity should look to 
one mastei ’ But in the course of time, and after several 
changes enacted by law, the Civil Court powers were 

^ Seep 392 The letter describing have seen is in Huntei ’s Amiats of 
their duties IS given in Field, p 463 Em al Bengal, pp 262 65 
The best account of Supervisors I 
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withdrawn and Ciiminal powers alone remained in union 
with the Eevenue powers It was in 1831 that the Eegu- 
lations gave rise to the modern office of ‘Magistrate and 
Collector ’ But m 1837 the double function was for a time 
divided, owing to the pressure of Eevenue work The 
separation was giaduallj’- earned out, and up to 1845, 
Collector after Collector was relieved of Magisterial duty 
It was only in 1859 ^ that the Magisterial and Eevenue 
functions were again, finally, united 

Though the possession of Magisterial authority in the 
distiict IS deemed essential for the Collector’s position, it is 
not to be supposed that time would suffice for the chief 
officers to take a large share in the disposal of the daily 
work of the Criminal Couits Vaiious expedients were 
resorted to, such as the creation of ‘ Jomt-Magistiates ’ 
(Act XV of 1843), with which a Eevenue Manual is not 
concerned 

The division of Criminal and Eevenue labour has been 
much facihtated by the modern system of sub-dividing 
districts and giving local officers charge 

At the present time all grades of Magistrates, whether 
District Magistrates, 01 Assistants, or Joint-Magistrates, 01 
Uncovenanted Deputy Magistrates, derive then Magisterial 
powers fiom the Code of Ciimmal Procedme And under 
that Code there may be Honorary and othei Magistrates 
who have no official position as Eevenue Officers 

The Eevenue duties of the Collector, with which alone 
we are here concerned, were originally enumerated in Eegu- 
lation II of 1793 His duties have mcreased in many 
directions The land-revenue, which in the days of the 
decennial Settlement is quoted as 285 lakhs, had risen in 
1888-89 to over 380 lakhs ^ The Collector has to look 
after the collection of this Land-Eevenue, mvolving the 
sale for arrears in the case of the ‘ Zamindaii ’ estates, and 
the certificate procedure, as it is called, under the ‘Public 

* Despatch of Secietary of State, number of permanently-settled and 
No 15, dated r4th April, 1859 other estates can be seen in the 

“ The list of districts and the table at pp 470-1 See also p 442 
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Demands Recovery Act’ (B Act VII of 1880) m others 
He has also the collection of the local 01 provincial rates, 
•which consist of the Puhhc Woiks cess (B Act IX of 1880 ^), 
a cess levied foi loads and provincial public works , and the 
Postal cess (B Act VIH of 1862) which provides foi local 
official postage Besides this, there is the whole subject of 
the Excise revenue under his care (this revenue in 1884-85 
exceeded 10 lakhs) To this must be added the supei- 
vision of the LiCENSE-Tax and IxcOME-Tax, and the Stamp 
Revenue Besides the collection of these revenues, there 
are aR the connected duties which the land-revenue system 
entails, viz the registration of titles to land, issue and 
recovery of loans for agricultural improvements , embank- 
ments (on the maintenance of which agriculture in many 
parts depends) , irngation (in some districts) , the open- 
ing of separate accounts, for sharers and otheis in estates 
paying one sum of revenue, management of patwaris in 
Bihdi, various applications under the Tenancy Law (Act 
Vin of 1885), the management of estates of minors under 
the Court of Wards, and of attached estates (foi recovery 
of debts due by the owners) 

Besides all these matters, there are various miscellaneous 
duties connected with supply of provisions for troops on the 
maich , the occasional acquisition of land for public pur- 
poses , Municipalities and Local Boards , Femes , Pounds , 
Emigiation, Primary Education, and otheis, to say no- 
thing of his responsibility as Magistrate foi the Pohce and 
Criminal admimstration of the distiict The District Officer 
IS designed to be the central authority, the ' Hakim,’ 'par 
excellence, of his district Sir Geoige Campbell wrote in 
1871-72 [Ad'rmmst'i atwn Report, Part I, p 66 ) — 

'It IS the Lieutenant-Governor’s wish to render the heads of 
districts (the Magistrate-Collectois) no longer the drudges of 
many departments and masters of none, but in fact the general 
conti oiling authority over all departments in each district 
Departments are excellent servants, but, as he considers, very 


^ Willi -imending Acts, e g II of 1881, and YII of 1881 
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bad masters He has theiefoie, stiiven to make the Magistiate- 
Collector of a great Bengal district, generally comprising one- 
and-a-half to two-and-a-half millions of inhabitants, the leal 
executive chief and Administiatoi of the tract of country com- 
mitted to him, and supreme over everyone and eveiytlung, 
except the proceedings of the Courts of Justice ’ 


§ 6 Collector s Office 

The Collector has under him both an ‘ English Office,’ 

1 e clerks and accountants foi the coiiespondence and 
accounts kept up in English foi communication with othei 
offices and depaitments, and a ‘Veinaculai Office,’ of 
which, howevei, the membeis mostly loiow English, and 
make use of it to some extent 

In Bengal, the Vernacular Office has long been divided 
into depaitments, the saiishtadai, the tieasuiei (khazanchi), 
the lecoid-keeper, and the ‘ taujlh-navls ’ , these arc all 
assisted by native leadeis and cleiks [Munshi and Mu- 
harir) 

The ‘ Saiishtaddr’ (as his name impoits) keeps the ‘files ’ 
that aie pending, and is, in fact, responsible foi the super- 
vision of the whole vernacular office and for the care of 
different records, petitions, and papers, that are undergoing 
inquuy and are awaitmg orders 

The Native treasurer is under the Deputy 01 Assistant 
Collector who is m charge of the district treasury, and his 
duties require no notice here 

The Kecord-keeper takes care of the records There is, 
always, one department for English correspondence, and 
another for files of veinaculai ‘ cases ’ He arranges and 
classifies the lecoids, keeps the geneial registers pi escribed 
by the Land Registration Act m Bengal, and makes reports 
regal dmg mutations of proprietors, and other matters which 
the registers show, and he supervises the issue of authenti- 
cated copies of papers 

The taujih-navis maintains the levenue-ioll and prepares 
the returns showing the state of the collections, what pa}- 
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ments of land-ievenue fall due, what are in arrears, and so 
forth 

Theie is also the district Nazii 01 ‘ Sheriff’ and his Naib 
01 Deputy This peison acts as the guardian of propeity 
attached, and sees to the issue of processes and notices 
Besides which he is the geneial sort of ‘ housekeeper ’ to the 
District Officer, looking aftei the furniture, ‘ pankhas,’ the 
district tents, and so foith 

Some such distiibution of busmess as this — varying of 
couise in details, and in the local titles of the officials — will 
be found in eveiy Collector’s head-quarters office m India. 


§ 7 The Collector’s Assistants 

From an early date there were, besides the Collectors, offi- 
cers called Assistant-Collectors, but they had no legal powers 
By Eegulation IV of 1831, the Collectors were first formally 
empowered to delegate to their (Covenanted) Assistants any 
part of their duties to which they could not themselves 
give due attention By Eegulation IX of 1833 the appoint- 
ment of TJncovenanted Officers with the title of ‘Deputy 
Collectors ’ was legalized 

These provisions resulted (in connection with different 
laws giving magisterial powers) in the official titles of 
‘ the Magistrate and Collector,’ ‘ Joint Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector,’ ‘ Assistant Magistrate and Collector,’ 
‘ Deputy Collector and Deputy Magistrate (Uncovenanted) ’ 
in 1872, Executive Eevenue Officers called ‘ Sub-Deputy 
Collectors ’ were appointed for the purpose of giving local 
01 special aid for particular places or departments of dut}^ 
The Sub-Deputy Collector is appointed by executive au- 
thority, and can be invested with such poweis of a Deputy 
Collector under various Acts and Eegulations as may be 
necessary Even Kanungos (of whom hereafter) are now 
reckoned on the staff of the levenue-agency, as, where they 
are emploj^ed, they can be utilized m various ways, super- 
vising partitions of estates, making assessments in connec- 
tion with the levy of cesses or rates, and so forth 
YOL I XX 
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In ordei to facilitate the clistiict management and turn to 
best account the poweis of the vaiious giades of officeis, the 
plan of sub-dividing the district and giving the chaige of 
the sub-division to one of the distiict officers in subordina- 
tion to the Distiict Officer, was long ago thought of In 
1845 thiity-foui sub-divisions were made, but as the 
system developed, the number lose to its piesent hguie of 
ninety 

Attention should be diiected to this featuie of the Bengal 
district, because it marks an important diffeience between 
that province and the other piovinces, where the Native 
Government had not introduced the system of revenue 
collection by Zaraindiiis In all othei provinces, speaking 
geneially, the distiicts aie divided up into small local 
levenue divisions, known variously as the Hahsil,’ the 
pargana, 01 the taluka, and when this is the case, there is 
a native 01 othei officei in charge (called by various titles — 
tahslldar, m.'lmlatdar, &c ), with his wiiters and revenue- 
accountants and tieasureis Theie are often, under this 
officer, other suboidinates, to aid in the general work of the 
tahsll, 01 taluka, and help m the supervision of the village 
officials, and finally loi each village 01 gioup of villages^, 
a system of headmen and village-accountants Thus there 
IS a complete le venue hierarchy, from the District Collector 
at the top to the village officei at the bottom In 
piovinces wheie this sj’-stem exists, m more 01 less com- 
pleteness, theie may bo piimaiy sub-divisions of distiicts 
in case the distiict is laigc, and theie is some impoitant 
town with its connected teiiitoiy, at which it is desirable 
to reUeve the CoUectoi by posting an Assistant or Deputy 

In Bengal, the levenue histoiy has already shown us 
how the Zamindaif system giaduallj’’ swept away ^ all but 
the memoiy of local limits of paiganas, destioying the 
agency of ’Amils 01 Tahsildais, with then Kanungos and 
the village Patwaiis 01 accountants Depiived then, of 

^ Village patuans geneiallj look &iaiico) summed in tlio Biliir dis- 
after groups of villages or ‘ ciicles ’ tiicts, and otlici features of old 

•* I am, of course, speaking geno- leaenue days in other places 
rally Patwuiis in \illages (for in- 
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what I may call the natuial suh-diviS]on of revenue-work 
which facilitates administiation in other parts, and there 
being no field-registers and maps of each village, revenue- 
management would be now impossible, weie it not for the 
Sub-divisions in chaige of Sub-Deputy Collectors subordi- 
nate to the Collectois It may be askod why the need of 
sub-division of laboui has arisen and why such an inciease 
of official woik has taken place The Salaiies Commission 
remaiks in answer — 

‘This inciease in the supenoi executive staff, is accounted 
for by the giadual development and peifecting of oui Adminis- 
tiative system, the chief featuie of which has been a cautious 
and gradual advance New laws have been and aie being con- 
stantly enacted to provide foi the gi owing lequirements of the 
people, to lemedy abuses, and to legulate pioceduie New 
measuies, undreamt of a bundled years ago, have been intro- 
duced as expel leiice showed the necessity for them, and matters 
once considered of so little importance as to be left to be dis- 
posed of by Collectors according to then own ideas, have been 
made the subject of intiicate legal provisions and fenced about 
mth safeguaids and restiictions of all kinds Large as the 
present executive body may seem when contrasted with that of 
the eaily yeais of the present century, there is little doubt that 
it IS even now barely strong enough for all the woik it has 
to do ’ 

At this point, then, our account of the Revenue Officers 
of Bengal ceases to be a guide to what exists in other 
provinces, and we must theiefore devote a brief special 
study to the local pargana and village agency as it exists in 
Bengal 


§ 8 Village Officers in Bengal 

After looking through all the evidence collected in 1872, 
I see no reason to think that the villages of Bengal were 
different from those which were found wheiever the Aryan 
conquests extended, or where kingdoms, which, if not Hindu 
had adopted the Hindu constitution, existed I do not 
include in this lemark the districts of Chutiya Nagpur 

X X a 
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01 the Santal Peigunnalis, tlie villages of wliicli I liave 
elsewhere described 

In Chittagong and other places, wheie the colonization of 
the waste has been of compaiatively recent or modem origin, 
there aie also special features It is impossible to carry 
on cultivation in jungle country in India without co- 
operation, and that implies a grouping of cultivators, a 
headman — 01 headmen of the different castes 01 sections 
associated, and some artisans and helpers I am aware 
of no form of Indian cultivating settlement of which this 
IS not true 

In Chittagong, foi mstance, with its local institutions — 
the Half’ and the associated ‘ taluqdars,’ we find that there 
aie headmen of local groups known as ‘ Matabai ’ (corrup- 
tion of the Arabic mu’tabii = respectable or trusted man), 
though they are not officially recognized 

In the ordinary districts in Bihar as well as Bengal, 
the old constitution is so far traceable, that the ‘ headman ’ 
survives with the almost universal name of ‘Mandal’ He 
IS still hereditary as a rule , but the elective element is not 
wanting, and the villages would reject an incompetent 
lieu, and elect a more promising one In some cases the 
tenn ‘ piadhan ’ is used, but in more than one distiict I 
find it doubted whether this does not really indicate 
a 'panenu headman, not of the old orgamzation, but one 
who has gained the position by official inteifeience, and 
by his own wealth and influence In villages where, from 
the earliest days, we can find no trace of any idea of 
proprietorship except in the lot occupied by the family for 
clearing and cultivation, we are probably in presence of 
the ‘laiyatwdii type’ of village, which was discussed in 
Book I, Chap IV And this is a form of land-holding 
which lends itself to change, for there is a tendency foi 
persons of various kinds to assume the landlord position, 
the old holders of land becoming his ‘ raiyats,’ 01 under - 
proprietors, or something analogous And thus it is we 
so often have traces of the effects of a Baja’s giant, 
and other forms of ovei-loidship, which, at a remote date, 
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01 peiliaps at a compaiatively modem one, introduced 
a change A piopiietaiy body, being the multiphcation of 
a giantee’s 01 of a chief’s family, claims the village and 
divides it into sections, called ‘patti,’ 01 ‘muhalla,’ and 
•when "we find that there aie several ‘mandals,’ one at 
the head of each section, ive may leasonably conclude that 
something of the kind has occupied In fact, eveij'’ membei 
of the piopiietaiy families calls himself, and is called, 
‘mandal’ in Bengal, ‘patel’ in Cential India, though 
only one man is the official head, 01 t’wo 01 moie if theie 
aie sub-divisions of the •village These have a certain pie- 
cedence on occasions — appear fiist on the 01 fii&t 

day of rent payment, and leceive small ofieiings, and such 
like maiks of superiority 

Directly the village system falls into abeyance, and the 
State officers no longei deal •with the village-heads, for rent 
collection, but look to laigei estate-holdeis as Zamindars, 
taluqddis, and the like, the headman drops out of con- 
sideiation , — but not altogether, foi he is still useful, and 
in some places the estate-holder -will assume to appoint 
him, 01 lather confiim or recognize his appointment 
But the village aecountant either disappears or becomes 
the ineie servant of the landlord, keeping his accounts 
with his tenants, -vnthout any sense of duty 01 

lesponsibihty, 01 dignity The village -watchman (gorait, 
budh-wai, &c ) remains, and so the ‘ chaukidai ’ 01 guardian 
of roads, and other similar functionaries and the aitisans 
remain of couise, still receiving certain giam-dues, or 
peihaps rewarded by a bit of ‘chakaian’ 01 rent-free 
service land, which the landlord does not, out of policy, 
resume 

That IS, I believe, in brief, the true state of the case as 
regards the village headmen, and the village accountants in 
Bengal In Bihd,i, the old institutions survived more per- 
fectly, because there the villages seem to have been held 
by mmoi chiefs 01 even petty officers of the Kaja’s aimy , — 
at any rate, the circumstances weie such, that the land- 
lords weie small holders the greater chiefs did not often 
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develop into Zamindfe , and tbeiefoie^ even though the 
village gained a ‘ piopiietoi/ 01 seveial joint piopiietors, 
the foim of its constitution smvived moieover as villages 
paying grain- rents require the sei vices of village ofhceis 
more than those paying cash rents, the patwaiis moie , 
generally leinained 

§ 9 The Kdn'Ubngo mid the Patud) i 

As village sjstem disappeared under the later plan of 
farming or contracting for the revenues, so the paigana 
system, of -which the JcdnuTigo was the representative, 
disappeared also ‘Qanun-go’ means the ‘teller,’ of 
the ‘rule,’ hut it lathei refers to the rule 01 standard of 
what was proper in assessment, and measurement, than to 
any general legal knowledge possessed hy the pargana 
officer In 1793 thought that the retention of the 

kanhngo would he a good check on the Zamfndai , and the 
latter was lequiied to maintain paiu'dWs in the viDages, 
and they were, in turn, to render accounts to the kanhngo 
But they did no such thing , the one idea of the Zamindar 
had originally heen — m the days of Mughal decline — to 
pay as little to the treasury as possible, and therefore to 
conceal what he really got out of the villages Under 
British law, it is true, his payment was positively fixed, 
hut still he felt that, perhaps, something would happen if 
it was known accidentally what was the real rent-total he 
got , hence he took care that any accounts he sent in were 
framed so as to suit his interests Naturally enough, both 
kanungos and patwan's were soon abolished, the latter 
being employed by Zammdais as theii clerks 

But the growing evils which I have described in the last 
chapter gradually attracted attention, and in 1815 the 
Court of Directors conceived that the patwaifs might he 
made Government servants , the scheme fell through, and 

‘ The word ought alwajs to be mon revenue teim, that I ha-vo 
■written with ‘ q’ to represent the generally retained the usual but in- 
truo vernaculai word, but Klnungo correct spelling 
with a ' ft ' has become such a com- 
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tlie patwdrfs, \cheie they existed, lemained as servants of 
the landloidg Then it ivas thought the Jcdniingos might 
be revived, so as to supemse the patwaiis Eegulations 
were accordingly passed in 1817, 1818, and 1819 Regu- 
lation I of 1819 diiected the re-estahhshment of kanhngos 
and defined the duties of patwaifs. But these offices are 
part of certain machmeiy , they aie calculated to work 
with the machmeiy as a whole , they cannot he detached 
and intioduced into a totally different system In 18^7 it 
was found that the kanimgos had done nothing, and that 
the land-owners had been detei mined in their opposition 
In Oiissa alone (where the Settlements aie temporary 
village Settlements) kanungos and patwaris have sur- 
vived 

‘ Effoi-ts have, of late, been made,’ saj^s the author of the 
Kepoit of 1883 on the Land-Revenue system, — 

‘to levmfy patwaiis Thioughout the piovince provision 
was made foi then appointment, 01 foi the perfoimance of 
then duties in all Settlements, undei instructions issued in 
1872' As a rule, m every estate of which the revenue was 
above E 300, remuneration toi a pohaan formed a set-off agamst 
the assessment and m a smaller estate, the Settlement-holder 
engaged himself to perform the duties required of a pahvan 
Except in Orissa and Bihar, however, no successful results 
sprang from the attempt The system was generally con- 

demned by officers in Bengal piopo as being vexatious and 
untating to the landlords, useless for all practical purposes, 
wasteful of Government money, and opposed to the present 
customs and traditions of the land-owning classes The Govern- 
ment, therefore, at the suggestion of the Board, directed that 
no further attempts should be made to revive the institu- 
tion, and that allowances granted in the estates should be 
resumed 


‘ By Sir G Campbell, wliose 
official life had mostly been passed 
^\here village Settlements were in 
force, and where the patwaii, being 
a natural feature of the system, was 
indispensable The use of patwaiis 
m Orissa and in Bihar illustrates 
this in these districts there is 


more of ‘village' management m 
the system , and just in proportion 
as that IS the case, the utility of 
the \ illago accountan t becomes more 
manifest — it may be but little, for 
even the Orissa patwdris’ accounts 
are said to be (jnite nntrustworthj 
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'In Bihai (and in tlie Mungei district) stj)ps iieie taken to 
give the system a moie effective existence 
tion has been completed in Hunger, ani 
advanced state in the Bihai Districts ’ 


The le oiganiza- 
has leached an 


The lepoit fiom -which this is quoted is dated 18S3 and 
it IS there stated that fiesh legislation -TOould be lequiied 
but I have not seen any proposal on the subject duiing the 
SIX yeais that have since elapsed ^ 

The Settlement Ifanual, 1888, at p 18, gi\es the lules 
for entertaining patwaiis in Goveimnent estates, 01 estates 
held diiect or under farm In tempoialily -settled estates 
wheie Government is not pioprietor the Settlement natu- 
lally makes piovision for the patvp'an's who will mamtam 
the recoids A patwari is sepaiately foi nd foi each estate 
01 gioup of estates, havmg a lental of R cooo 


§ 10 Chittagong Local Estah 


[bt// lucnib 


leen an exception 
tes, but only small 
t taluqdais, almost 


The Chittagong District has always 
there being no Zaminddrs of laige esU 
holdings in groups of very independei 
like a laiyatwari country, the kanunao has alwajs been 
useful, and the country is no-w divideo into ‘ tabsils,’ with 
tahsild^is under whom thekanungos u^oik veiy much as m 
Northern India 


^ It wis still undetermined 
1887 (see Board's Annual Bepoit, 
Section 137) Regulations XII of 
1817 and I of 1819 are still in foice 
(nominally) 

If I may venture an opinion, fui- 
ther legislation may give a certain 
legal status to the officers, but it 
ill not infuse life into them Pat- 


in Avitns leqmio k uiungos umhi 


oideis of the Land RecoidDtput 
ment, to in^-pcct them but the 
patwaii c 111 do notliing unkss lie 
has accounts, majis, field-indexes, 
and recor Is detci mined bj authoi ity 
to start qith That he has not in 
Bengal, jbtioin lies the fiitihtj ot 
all schemes foi utilizing them 


CHAPTEB VI 


LA^^D-I^E^ ENUE BUSINESS AND PBOCEDUEE 
Section I. — iNTRODUcTony 

I Do not propose to go into any detail on these subjects , 
the object of this chaptei is meiely to indicate how certain 
main heads of administiation are provided for Foi the 
Permanent Settlement, with its total absence of survey and 
lecoid-of-iights, has left a necessity for a variety of special 
laws 

Foi example, there is the Begistiation of landed property 
I do not here speak of the ordinary Eegistration law 
undei which bonds, mortgages, and other documents, aie 
either compulsorily or voluntarily legisteied, but to the 
maintenance of registers oi lists of the various landed 
interests, which shall have pubhc credit oi authority 
The preparation of such registers has also been brought 
about induectly in various ways Theie is the duect 
law, beginmng with the old legulation foi making five- 
yeaily legisteis of Piopiietaiy estates in the Collector’s 
office Then another record giew out of the necessrty for 
rmposing on all estates a cess for mamtainrng roads, and 
local pubhc works as will presently appear A still 
further registration was brought about by the sale-law 
We have already seen how early it was perceived to be 
necessary to give full value to the piioi hen of the State on 
all land for its revenue-dues This could not be effective 
if the land weie so encumbered by the defaultmg holder 
that at sale it would fetch nothing So that in some form, 
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01 to some extent, it became a matter of necessity to recoid 
suck encumbrances, and distinguish those suboidinate in- 
teiests, which, in common fairness ought not to be avoided , 
such (foi instance) as might not have been created by the 
landlord in full knowledge that his acts would be held 
subject to the piioi claims of the State Aftei many changes 
which have been incidentally sketched in the pieceding 
pages, the device was hit on of opening certain registers, 
and allowing that interests icgistcied in the one or the 
other should have a ceitain piotection in the event of the 
estate going to auction foi aneais of levcnue 

Anothei outcome of the special system is the ‘ Certificate 
Proceduie ’ of Bengal When an estate cannot, oi will not, 
pay its levenuc, it has alwajs been the legal lemedy to put 
it up foi sale But m Bengal, besides the Zamindari 
estates which aie so dealt with, the Government has a 
number of estates, held by itself, oi undei its management, 
and has rents and othei dues to get in wheie theie is no 
estate to sell, and where some othei less foimal and (to the 
State) less tioublesome method than a law-suit and the 
execution of a decree, had to be devised 

The special Sm vey Uviv was anothei outcome of the state 
of things which has grown up out of the Permanent Settle- 
ment 

Again, the local circumstances of Bengal, and the action 
of livers in some distiiets, have also necessitated a special 
law regarding ch uznage, by which impoitant works can be 
earned out by local Commissioners under the supervision 
of Government A similai law also deals with watercourses 
and embaahnents, oi woiks both foi letaimng water in 
tanks or reservoirs, as well as keeping out water where, 
but foi the embankment, it would flood the land and con- 
vert it into a marsh Foimeily, it would seem the native 
Governments entrusted the duty of maintaining public 
watercourses and embankments to the Zamindais as public 
ofideers, and allowed them to deduct from the revenue ceitain 
charges under the name of ‘pul-bandi’ and the like At 
Settlement ourGoveinment determined to assess the revenue 
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in one sum, on -wliicli no deductions were to be allowed 
But the Zamindais still bound themselves to some extent, 
and in geneial teims, to maintain embankments^ All 
this was, howevei, veiy indefinite, and fi om time to time 
Begulations weie passed to deal with the subject The 
existing law is in Bengal Act 11 of 1882 
Besides these more special blanches of Bengal Collectoiate 
law, theie aie the usual subjects (lelating to land) of pai- 
tition of estates, acquisition of land foi public puiposes, 
management of estates by the Couit of Wards (Act (B) IX 
of 1879 and amending Acts)^ 

I now pioceed to notice specially, a few of the more 
important blanches of business, confining myself to those 
diiectly connected with land-ievenue 


Section II — Registration of Landed Property 


§ I Object and Practice of Land-Peg isti ation 

It was the intention of the legislature fiom the fiist, that 
there should be at least one Register kept up, showing the 
extent and paiticulars of each estate sepaiately assessed 
vuth revenue payable to Government The object was to 
enable the Collectors to apportion the levenue in cases of 
partition, and to enable the Civil Courts to know when an 
estate changed hands, or happened to be tiansferied from 
one district to another The registers were first diiected to 
deal with the land as giouped by estates only^, but after - 


* But conslnidion v as to bo under- 
taken by tho State One of the 
clauses of the Zammd ir’s engage- 
ment used to be ‘ the construction 
of “ben” (small embankments), the 
evcavation of silt fiom “khal” 
(water couises), the constniction of 
“gangura” (laigei embankments) 
inconnectionwith the saltandsweet 
lands of the pargana, shall bo made 
by tho Go\ ernmont of the Hon'blo 
Company ’ The whole history of 
tho Regulations relating to emb ink- 
monts IS given 111 a High Court 


judgment (I L E , 7, Calcutta, 505) 
quoted at length in H A D Phillips’ 
Eevenue and Cnlleciorate law, p 165 
“ The New Guaidian and Wards 
Act, Vni of 1890, which has sim- 
plified and consolidated the general 
law of minors, &c (and lepeals the 
old Act XL of 1858) does not touch 
the Bengal Act quoted in the text 
(See See 3 of the new Act ) 

^ And any estate might liaae 
lands belonging to it scattered ovei 
half the distiict or extending into 
othei districts Eeg XLVTII of 
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waids ‘pargana registers,’ dealing with the lands as they lay, 
and accounting for every plot in each pargana and its sub- 
divisions, were oideied The law on this subject was nevei 
very well earned out, and the Regulation was both cum- 
bious and incomplete It is, howevei, unnecessary in this 
place to dwell on the histoiy of the past , it is enough to 
turn to the piesent law (Bengal Act VII of i8y6)^ 

The object of the legistiation is simply to know who is 
the pel son answerable, as in possession, foi every plot of 
land in the distiict, whether levenue-paying or levenue- 
fiee Eveiy peison in possession, whethei as owner oi 
manager of the land, oi of any share in it, is bound, under 
heavy penalty, to register Registration is optional in 
the case of mortgagees who have a lien but not possession 
of the soil 

The Act does not apply to certain special localities, e g the 
Western Dwais, the Kolhan estate, and the political estates 
in the Smgbhum district The possibility of overcoming 
the difficulties of the old system is largely owing to the 
land-suivey, of which mention will presently be made In 
the course of the survey, descriptive hsts of the land 
were prepared (and the survey followed the local areas 
01 villages, 01 was, in revenue language, mauzawdr) 
Registers showing the estates as made up of lands in dif- 
ferent villages, 01 of groups of villages locally compact 
(i e mahalwai registers), aie easily prepared from those first 
mentioned, by simply abstiactmg them In September, 
i888, the Board noticed in a circular, that proposals for 
legislation to enforce the record of all changes subsequent 
to the mitral registration, had been abandoned for the pie- 


1 793 w as the first law that dii ected 
an (.English) alphabetical register, 
with a supplementary register of 
changes by sale, inheritance, &c , 
and every fifth year the registers 
•weie to be written out anew The 
Regulation was amended by No 
YIU of i8oo , but up till 1876, 
practically, the registers were not 
properly kept, nor were any penal- 
ties enforced Such registeis as 


there were did not eiqilain who the 
owners were and furnished no in- 
formation at all about under -tenures 
and raiyats 

* As amended by Act V of 1878 
See also Chapter V of the First 
Volume of the Rules of the Revenue Re- 
paitment (edition of 1878), with ad- 
ditions prescribed in September, 
1888, by Board’s Cimilar 
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scut But 'vaiious diSf]ualificatiou& aie now imposed by 
law on tlioso who neglect to legistei Undei Section 78 
of Act VII (B C ) of 1876, no one is bound to pay rent to 
an iiniegisteied piopnotoi A levenuc ofRcei making 
a Settlement of lents undei the Tenancy Act (1885) may 
lefuso to enteitainan application foi enhancement 01 settle- 
ment of fan lents fiom a piopiictoi who is not legisteied 
It is only legisteied piopiictois who aic entitled to paitition 
(batuiua) 01 to open scpaiate accounts with the Collectoi 
whethei foi revenue or cesses, to bung a patni to sale, to 
object to common or special legistiy (of this hereaftoi), and 
to claim sill pi us sale-pioceeds on the estates of which they 
aie piopiietois being sold foi aiieais of levenue’ In older 
to facilitate legistiation, the Board supply, fiee of cost, 
jorms of a2y)lication which aie to be had fiom stamp- 
vendors and otheis 

§ 2 Form of JRegiUicdion 

The icgibteis at piescnt lequiied by law aie — 

(A) , a legister showing the revenue-paying lands in the 
distiict This IS divided into two paits, to show the lands 
which belong to estates the revenue of which is payable in 
the distiict, and lands within the distiict, which foim poi- 
tions of estates whose assessment is payable in othei 
distiict'; 

(B) , a legister of ie\cnue-fiee lands This is divided 
into tliiee paits showing (i) perpetual levenue-fiee grants , 

^ (2) lands held by Government or companies foi public pui- 
poses fiee of revenue , and (3) unassessed waste land and 
other lands not included in part i 01 2 

(C) is a legistei of lands payuig levenue and those held 
1 evenue-free, aiiangcd ‘mau/awili,’ 1 e the registei is a hst 
of the villages in each local sub-division (adopted for the 
purpose by order of the Board) and accounting foi all the 
lands in each village, showing to Avhat estate each belong, 
which aie levenne-fiee, and so on 

(D) IS an ‘inteimediate’ legistei foi all kinds of laud 
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showing the changes m piopiietaiy rights resulting fioni 
sale, succession, lapse, oi othei tiansfei, and changes caused 
by the alteration of distiict and othei houndaiies 

The registers are only le-wntten when the changes have 
become so niimeioiis as to affect the oiiginal register very 
consideiably and make it nolongei of any use foi lefeience 
The Act makes it obligatoiy on persons interested to give 
information with a view to the preparation of the registers 
It should be boine in mind that registration only desciibes 
the peison in possession It decides no question of right 
Section 89 of the Act expresslj’- states that any one may 
sue foi possession 01 foi a declaration of nght, the Act 
notwithstanding 

^ 5 ‘ Ddlchil-hhdrij ’ — Subsequent Changes 

The pioceedmgs foi reporting and registering changes in 
pioprietoiship aie spoken of as ‘ dakhil-khdiij,’ and closely 
lesemble the same pioceduie in othei provinces The 
‘ dakhil-khdnj ’ proceedings aie solely concerned with the 
fact of, or light to, possession If the apphcant’s possession 
of, succession to, 01 acquisition by transfer of the pro- 
pel ty IS disputed, the Collector will summarily determme 
the light to possession, and will then see that the pai-ty is 
put in possession, and will make the entry in the register 
accordingly 

The details of procedure foi obtaining mutation of names 
wall be found m the Act 

The work of registration is now practically complete, 01 
will shortly be so In 1887 it was reported complete in 
thirty-seven out of the foity-thiee districts to which the law 
applies, and was piactically complete m the remaining 
districts In the Orissa districts and in Chittagong there 
was a source of unusual labour in the number of petty 
revenue-free holdings, and the work was brought to a close 
by rejecting fiom registration very small free-holdings 

^ Bengal Act VII of 1876, section P.tkliil means ‘ entering ’ KTiari.i is 
55, as amended by Act Y of 1878 ‘ putting out ’ 
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§4 Rcgisii ation of suhonlinate Interests %n Land 

It -will bo obseived that these registeis do not piofess 
to deal uiih any suhoidmate lights 01 inteiests, theie is 
nothing in Bengal -which answeis to the ‘Recoid-of-Rights’ 
of the Noith-West Piovinces'* It so happens, howevei, 
that the Hoad and Public Woiks Oess, Bengal Act IX of 
1 880", has icsulted in a lecoid of suboidinate rights also 
The results aie, howevei, vitiated b}’" the system of summaiy 
valuation (for puiposes of the Cess calculation) which the 
Act necessaiily piovides This summaiy valuation ‘with- 
diaws from sight all details of tenures, under -tenures, and 
raiyati holdings contained in such estates or tenures as are 
summaiilj valued ’ ‘ In the instructions issued to officers ^ 

under the Act IX of 1880 (B G ) an attempt has been made 
to remedy this defect in the returns, by declaimg that the 
least possible lecouise should be had to the process of sum- 
mai}^ valuation ’ The Road Cess is a tax levied on all 
classes of propiietois, including every grade of tenure- 
holders, down to a limit of cultivators paying R 100 in the 
rear as rent , and hence a register has to be made of them 
There is no legal validity, as evidence of right, attached to 
these 1 etui ns 

There is another method, howevei, of registering under- 
tenuies We have seen that it has been always the law 
that when an estate is sold for arrears of revenue, all leases 
and under -tenures (with certain exceptions^) are liable to 
bo voided, and the purchaser gets a clear and complete 
‘Parliamentary’ title This is so under the Sale Law (Act 
XI of 1859) and its Amending Acts" To protect such 


' Except of course mGoTeinmont 
ostites or m tomponrj’’ Settlements 
under Eegulition VII of 1822, 01 in 
cises IV here, under tlje Tenanej 
Act, Chapter X, or other special 
(local livv), recoi ds of rights aro 
made 

^ Acts X of 1871 and II of 1877 
have been repealed and superseded 
by the Act quoted in the text 


•’ The Board has issued a col- 
lection of Eules called the Cess 
Mamial, 1888 

* Now contained in section 37 of 
Act XI of 1859 

^ Act (B C ) III of 1862, Act 
(B C ) YII of 1868 Act (B 0 ) 
II of 1871, and Act VII (B C) of 
1880 
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Act XI of 
1859, sec 
38 to 50 


bet 10 
Sec II 


tenuieSj the Act provides^ that they maybe rcgisteied either 
in a ‘common’ 01 a ‘special’ register^ Registiation in 
the foimei protects them fiom being voided on sale of the 
estate for aiieais, by a'iiy party other than Government , and 
special registiation piotects them ahbolutely The Act also 
piovides that the lights of bhaieis may bo piotccted (and 
this is impoitantj because otheiwise the default of one 
shaiei might cause the -whole estate to be sold) 'SejKioatc 
accounts'' are opened with shaieis on application Separate 
accounts can also be opened foi shaieis, who not only have 
a specified fractional interest in an estate (and therefore aie 
liable foi a knoivn fiaction of the levenue), but whose shares 
consist of ‘a specific portion of the land of the estate’ 
Section 70, Act VII of 1876, also contemplates separate 
accounts of ‘complex shaics’ as theiem desciibed And 
Pait V of Act VII of 1877 (Land Registiation) should be 
read as to ‘ sepaiate accounts ’ generally 

Foi the pioceduie necessary to the legistciing, the Act 
itself must be consulted 


Section III — Collection of the Land-Re-toaue 


§ I The Tavbjih Department 

For the pui poses of levenue collection, besides the lists 
of estates just desciibed, theie must be kept up lists 
showing the levenue payable bj’’ each estate or sepaiately 
assessed portion of an estate There is a geneial distiict 
le venue-1 oil, divided into two paits — one showing the 
levenue fixed peimanently 01 foi a time, and payable by 


' See Board’s Rules, vol i ch \n 
^ Up to the end of 1887, the 
‘ common registei ’ contained 2502 
holdings vitli an aiea of 28,037,819 
acics, and area eniio of R 1,21,94,842 
The ‘ special register ’ contained 256 
holdings of 8,861,964 acies, ovith 
a revenue of R 30,85,888 The 
tenures registered vere ‘common’ 
4440 (rental R 24,35 234), and 


‘ special ’ 389 (lental R 46 099) 
Separate accounts (undei section 
10) vere 40 504, avitli a leaenue de- 
mand of ovei 60J tati/ib Accounts 
foi specific shares (section ii) -woio 
3680, vitli a loacnuo demand of 
over 4| lafiJis Accounts undoi sec- 
tion 70 (Act VII of 1876 B C ) v ere 
7,061, vitli a revenue demand of 
something over 5 laJJis 
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propnetors, farmers, or other engagees for the whole , the 
other showing the lent or revenue in estates in which the 
raiyats pay direct to Goveinment It is not necessary 
to go into further detail on the subject^. 


§ %. Sale Laws 

The effects of the Law of Sale for arrears have been 
noticed in previous chapters 

The present law on the subject is to be found in Act XI 
of 1859, as amended and amplified by Bengal Acts III of 
1 86a and Vn of 1868, and stiU more recently by Bengal Act 
VH of 1880 foi the recovery of ‘ Pubhc Demands ’ 

An ‘ arrear ’ accrues, if the ‘ last’ (propeily gist) or instal- 
ment of revenue due for any month remains unpaid on the 
fiist of the following month In some cases notice for Act XI of 
fifteen days before sale is required, and the later Act^^l^ds^'^ 
enables Government to empower Collectors to issue wain- B Actvil 

, ,, of 1868, 

mg notices in all cases sec e 

Sharers of joint estates can protect themselves from their 
shares bemg sold for arrears along with the rest of the 
estate, by applying for and obtaining an ordei foi a ‘ sepa- 
rate revenue account’ of then share, as I mentioned at 
page 688 But if on a sale being notified (subject to 
the exception of the separate shares), it is found that the 
estate, subject to such exception, will not fetch a price equal 
to the amount in aiieai, then notice is given that, unless 
the recorded sharers make up the arrears and so save the 
estate, the whole estate will be sold I pass over the rules 
for re-sale in case the auction-purchaser fails to pay the 
purchase-money m due time, and here only notice that 
there is an appeal (final) to the Commissioner agamst a 
sale in certam cases The Commissioner may also suspend B Act vil 
a sale m cases of hardship, and report to the Board, on ^ ’ 

Act XI of 

^ The detaxl may be found m keeps the rent-roll and the accounts 1859, sec 
chap VI, Rules of ihe Revenue of each estate, "with the amounts, 26 

ment, vol 1 (1878) The revenue collections, and balances, is spoken 
roll is -written up by the TaU]ih- of as the Taujih Department 
navis the establishment -which 

VOL I Y y 
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■whose recommendation the sale may be annulled (after it 
Act XI of lias taken place) by the local Government. The jurisdic- 
1859, sec Civil Courts to annul a sale, on a regulai suit 

being bi ought foi the purpose, is also defined 
As aheady noticed, a sale foi arrears hands the estate 
ovei to the puichasei -with a cleai title the puichaser may 
void and annul all leases and suboidinate tenures, except 
those specified in Section 37 of the Act XI, and those -which 
aie pi otected by registration ‘Tenures,’ and interests like 
fisheries, and othei interests arising out of lands not being 
Act VII of ‘ estates ’ (land or shares in revenue-paying land) may be 
1868, sec estates for aneais of revenue 

The sale law, which at fiist worked very hardly, is now 
bttle felt The average annual number of defaulting estates 
and shares duiing the last ten years, has been 9126, of which 
only 1624 01 17 8 716?* cent have actually been sold 
Foi the details of Sale Law Procedure the student -will 
natuially refer to Mi Giimley’s Manual of Sale Law 
published bj^’ the Bengal Government But I must warn him 
that the Sale Law is being consohdated and redrafted by 
the Boaid of Kevenue, but the Bill will not be completed 
noi come befoie Council in time for me to give any in- 
foimation about it in this chaptei. 


§ 3 Certificate Procedure — Public Demands Act 

There is a Certificate Procedure Manual, 1885, which 
gives the detailed rules on this subject^ As sale of the 
estate is the only lemedy foi revenue default, it follows 
that some further procedure is needed foi the collection of 
rents in Government estates and other pubhc demands to 
which the sale law is inapplicable Bengal Act VII of 1868 
was mtended to pi 0 vide foi the lecoveiy of such demands, 
and Act VII of 1880 amended the law It is only necessary 
to allude to the subject, the practice being quite simple 
Briefly, the Collector records a ‘ certificate of airears ’ 

' To be had in the Bengal Seeretaiiat Press 
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whicli acts like a deciee of Gouit, and can be executed 
continuously till all is paid, subject, of couise, to the lavr 
of limitation 


Section IV — Suevey 


I have alieady given a descuption of the suivey woik in 
Bengal (see p 456 ante) Heie it is only necessary to 
allude to the la-ws apphcable 
Previous to 1875, as fai as peimanently-settled estates 
were concerned, the piocess of revenue-suivey was carried 
on without any authoiity given by law Regulation VIT 
of i8aa could not be quoted, since it apphed to non- 
peimanently settled estates, and could not wanant any 
action with lefeience to estates in which there could be 
no question of re-settlement In 1847, indeed, a law had 
been passed legaiding the survey of lands liable to iiver 
action^, and the piinciples of this law are still maintained 
under the Survey Acts The whole business of suivey is 
now regulated by Bengal Act V of 1875^ It is not my 
intention to go into any detail as to the piocedure, but 
a general outline may be given so as to furnish a clue 01 
guide to the study of the Act itself when necessary 

The Act allows a survey to be made extending not only 
to districts and to estates, but, if oidered, to defining fields 
and the hmits of tenures ^ 


* Act IX of 1847 (amended by 
Act IV (B C ) of 1868) In the 
case of the alluvial lands the survey 
IS treated as a special matter , it is 
required only along the hanks of 
the great rivers At present the 
special branch "which deals "with 
this "work — the ‘Diyara (Dearah) 
Survey’ as it is called — is confined 
to the Dacca Division It is worked 
by non-professional agency under 
the Deputy-collectors The object 
IS to ‘identify and relay on the 
ground the boundaries of villages 
which have been subject to fluvial 
action and of which the boundaries 


cannot in consequence be identi- 
fied, also to ascertain and assess 
lands vhich have been added to 
the estates by aecietion ’ {Bomd's 
Iteiemw Adminisbation Report, 1879- 
80, § 92 ) 

=> As amended by Act VII (B C ) 
of 1880, with regard to the recovery 
of demands under the Act (sec 5) 

® But, of course, has nothing to 
do'wath defining or recording rights , 
that has to be done under chap x 
of the Tenant Act, 1885, or the 
Settlement Act of 1879, as the case 
may be, in the cases where it is 
lawful to order it 


Yy 2 
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After piovisions relating to establishments, the Act re- 
quires a proclamation to be issued, and persons to attend 
and point out boundaiies, clear lines, and so forth, so that 
the survey may begin 

When the demarcation is complete, the persons who 
pointed out the boundaries are requued to inspect the 
papers and plans representing such boundaries, and to 
satisfy themselves as to whether the boundary-maiks have 
been fixed accoidmg to their information The plans and 
papei s are to be signed by these parties, in token that the 
marks are shown in the maps or papers in the places where 
they declared they should be 

The Collector can always set up temporary marks, and 
may also set up permanent marks , after notifymg them 
numbei and cost and giving oppoitumty for objections to 
be heard, he may direct the cost to be apportioned among 
Sec3 19, the land-owners or tenuie-holdeis concerned Provision is 
made for the permanent mamtenance of these marks 

Passing over the detailed piovisions for deteimmmg who 
shall beai the cost of the boundaiy-maiks, and how it is to 
Act, Part be apportioned, I proceed to the subject of boundary-disputes 
Vj^sec 40, ggjQ Collector is to decide on the basis of actual pos- 
session, and his order holds good till it is upset by competent 
^ authority If possession cannot be ascei tamed, the Collector 
may attach the land till one party 01 the other obtains a 
legal decision ; or the Collector may, by consent of the 
parties, refer the matter to aibitiation There are also 
excellent provisions for relaying any boundary which has 
once been decided, but which has become doubtful or 
disputed 

Full provisions also will be found for protecting boundary- 
maiks from mjuiy and lestormg them when damaged 
The Act, it will be observed, does not say anything about 
the records and registers which the Survey Department 
piepaie 

These particulars, and rules about the scale, and so forth, 
must be sought for m the Board’s Bevenue Buies 
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Section V — ^Partition of Estates 

This geneially finds a place among the topics of revenue 
procedure Owing to the fact that by the native laws the 
sons 01 othei heirs succeed together, it follows from our 
modem ideas, that any one of a joint body may le- 
quire that his inteiest and share should be sepaiated off 
and assigned to him This process is called ‘ batw^ra ’ or 
partition. But, then, such a sepaiation may affect the 
Government levenue since, if an estate assessed with, and 
hable as a whole for, one sum of revenue, is afterwards 
divided mto, say, four properties, the Government interest 
would bo considerably affected, unless the whole group 
remained, as before, liable for the entiie revenue 

This fact has led m Northern India to a distmction between 
‘ imperfect ' and ‘ perfect ’ partition When the partition is 
imperfect, the different shareholders got their private lights 
sepaiated and declared, but the whole estate still remains 
liable to Government for the whole revenue In ‘perfect’ 
partition the lesponsibility to Government is also divided, 
and the shares henceforth become separate estates, entirely 
independent one of the other It has always been therefore 
a moot question how far partition should be allowed The 
question, indeed, has most interest m those provinces where 
the village Settlement-system is m force That system, as 
the student wiH have sufficiently gathered from the Intro- 
ductory Chapters in Book I, is based on the jomt respon- 
sibility of the commumty, for the lump sum assessed on 
the village area 

In Bengal the land umt is different , but still the break- 
ing up of a compact estate liable to sale as a whole, for 
the revenue assessed on it, into a number of petty holdings, 
each sepaiately hable for its fractional assessment, and 
possessing a very reduced maiket value m consequence of 
its small size, has been felt to be a real difficulty On the 
other hand, there are mterests which benefit by partition. 
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B Act 
VIII of 

1876, SOCSj 
ir-rs 


The tenants on a joint estate aie often seriously harassed 
bj’’ having to pay then total lent in a numbei of fi actions 
to diffeient shaieholdeis, each insisting on collecting his 
own sepal ate payment A separation of the interests tends 
to alleviato this^. The question, theiefore, of regulating 
paitition long remained under discussion It had been 
dealt -with by Eegulations in 1793, 1801, and 1803 In 
1807 a limit had been put to the division, and no share 
assessed with less than R 500 revenue was allowed to be 
separated This Regulation, however, was thought to go 
too far, and was afterwards repealed” The subject has 
been more recently set at rest by the passing of Bengal Act 
VIII of 1876 

This Act contemplates only one kind of partition, 1 e the 
complete separation of the estates, not only as regards the 
private rights, but as regards the responsibility for the 
revenue But no partition made after the date of the Act 
commg in force (4th October, 1876) other than under its 
provisions, though it may bind the parties, can affect the 
lesponsibihty for Government revenue There is a limit, 
but only a very low one, to partition if the separate share 
would bear a revenue not exceeding one rupee, the separa- 
tion cannot be made, unless the piopiietoi consents to 
redeem the land-revenue, under the rules for this purpose 
Partition can be refused when the result of it would be to 
break up a compact estate into several estates consisting of 
scattered parcels of land, and which would, in the opinion 
of the Collectoi, endangei the land-revenue 

For the procedure of a partition case, how disputes are 
settled, how the final order is recorded, the Act must be 
referred to The proceedings are held ‘on the Revenue 
side’ before the Collector. 


* This difficulty of fi. actional pay- Macneilo’s ilfoaoraadam, chap xvii 

ments amII be found discussed in - Bj Regulation V of 1810 
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Section VI. — Estate Manacement 
§ I Government Estates. 

While speaking of the Collectoi’s geneial revenue duty, 
it IS impossible to avoid mentioning one branch •which is 
not represented by any particular Act I refer to what is 
called ‘khas,’ 01 direct management, of estates belonging 
to Government, where no one is entitled to a Settlement, 
or of estates where a peison entitled declmes the teims of 
Settlement and is theiefore excluded foi a term (with 
a'malikana’ allowance) ‘It was formeily the custom to let 
estates of this kmd in farm, hut in 1873 the practice was 
condemned as mjuiious to the interests of the property, and 
the tenantry . There are 1061 estates -with an annual 
levenue of R 26,^7,360 under the direct management of the 
revenue ofticeis throughout the Lower Pro-vinces ^ ’ Estates 
aie either managed by the revenue officers as part of then 
ordinary duty, or, m case of larger estates, by special 
managers with suitable collecting establishments The 
management charges are met by settmg apait 10 per cent 
of the total collections as a fund (credited to Land-Revenue 
Receipts in the pubhc accounts) for meeting the costs , 
7i per cent is placed at the disposal of the Boaid of 
Revenue for expenses of management, Settlement, measme- 
ment, and improvements and zi per cent is devoted (not 
undei the Board) to education and loads 

§ 2 The Court of Wands 

A most important blanch of management duty is the 
care of Wards’ estates, legulated by Act IX (B C)of 1879 
(amended by Act III of 1881) There is also an excellent 
manual of rules issued under the authoiity of the Board of 
Revenue 

I cannot forbear making another extract from the 
Repont [on Land-tenures) of 1883, on the results attamed 

* This IS exclusive of such estates as aie still, for special reasons, farmed 
{Report 1883, p 29 ) 
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by the management (under the Com't of Wards) of the great 
estate of Daibhangd (1860—1879) The extract not only 
speaks of the benefits conferied, but mcidentally aflbids a 
vivid sketch of the vaiied subjects ■which come under the 
Managei’s notice I will only add that effort is made, when 
an estate comes undei the Court of Wards, to get a survey 
and lecoid-of-nghts, but it is not always that the resources 
and cucumstances of the estate make such a course 
possible 

‘The Darbhanga Eaj is the laigest pi opeity which has, for 
many yeais past, been undei the chaige of the Court of Wards. 
Wlien the Couit took chaige, in i860, its condition seemed 
almost hopelessly bad The gi oss annual 1 ental was nommally 

i 6 } 39 > 357 } the Government revenue only E 4,07,484 
But the management had for years been left entirely m the 
hands of undeilings All the villages weie leased to farmers, 
most of them relatives of the Eaj servants, who had got their 
leases on favouiable terms Others were outsiders, men of 
straw, who had nominally undertaken to pay rents fai above 
the value of the lands, and who made what they could by rack- 
lenting the ryots and levying illegal cesses, without attempting 
to satisfy the Eaj demand Security foi payment was never 
taken from the faimers Pattas and kabuhyats were seldom 
mtei changed. The collect rental of the villages was nowhere 
recorded Patwaifs’ jiapers weie seldom forthcoming The 
outstanding arrears of rent, at fimt unltnown, proved to amount 
to E 56,44,972 Theie weie other debts due to the estate, 
aggiegatmg E 3 , 37,776 The debts alleged to be due by the 
Maharaja to creditors amounted to a croie of rupees, of which 
the Court of Waids was compelled to admit E 71,88,427 The 
estates were destitute of roads and budges The palace was 
neglected and in ruins , its couiiyaids quagmires , its environs 
a hopeless waste of jungle, pools, and filth. Notoriously all 
the epidemics of the toum took then rise in the Eajbari 
There were no refuges foi the sick , no lestmg-places foi tra- 
vellers , not a school in the whole estate No productive woiks 
of any kind had anywhere been attempted 

‘On the suiiender of the estate to the Mahaiaja, in 1879, all 
this had been changed The lent-ioU had been le-adjusted , 
and although reductions of rental had been made, amountmg 
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to E 5,92,323) the gross rental (including that of a few small 
properties purchased) was E 21,61,8815 The outstanding 
arreai-s of lent due to the estate were E 18,51,397 (less than 
a year’s demand), ofwhich E 14,51,664 were good and in process 
of realwation All debts had been paid otf long befoie There 
was a cash balance in hand of E 2,75,733, besides Government 
securities of the value of E 38,54,500 Over 150 miles of road 
had been constructed and bndged (in many places wuth screw- 
pile viaducts) Uimards of 20,000 trees liad been planted along 
then sides Feeder and ■village roads had been made and im- 
pioved In Kliarakpui, extensive uTigation woiks, securing 
that piopeity against famine, had been made and opened A 
largo ba 7 aai had been built at Darbhangd, mcluding a handsome 
public seiai' The old palace was considerably improved and 
was made the centio of a pietty gaiden some fifty acies in 
extent In lieu of the luinous system of farming leases, the 
whole estate had been biought under diiect management 
Collections were made without friction 01 difficulty The out- 
Ijnng zu.it lands- had been equit.ably settled ■with indigo- 
plantem, ^^hllo those 111 the ■vucinity of villages had been 
reseived foi the ryots, thus jmtting an end to the constant 
disputes between the factoiies and the cultivators Hundieds 
of small embankments, watei-channels, tanks, and wells had 
been consti noted fiom advances made Avithout inteiest to the 
tenants Complete surveys had been made of the gieatei pait 
of the piopeity, and a considerable area had been lesettled to 
the adv antage both of the estate and of the cultivate! s Twenty 
vernaculai schools had been established by the Eaj, educating 
1000 childien, .aid being at the same tune given to othei 
education.al institutions not belonging to the estate Three 
admimble hospitals weie kept up for the use of the tenantry, 
while assistance was also affoided to six chantable dispensaiies 
in vaiious iilaces near Above all, both the M.ahara]a and his 
biothei had received a thorough English education, weie pio- 
ficient in manly exeicises, and fiee fiom the ■nces which aie 
too often the lum of native magnates The Mah.iiaj<i had been 
trained to manage his own affaus, .and to take a hvely inteiest 
in the welfare of his peoiile, while his biothei had been deemed 

^ Sir.m or Sar.u fP ) as a public toiius used to indicate the pri\ ate 
inn or lesting-plaee or home faim of the landloid it is 

* Zirit (/ii I'at A) means 'cul- practically equivalent to ni] or nij- 
tivation,’ and is one of the several jot, or h imat or lJiam.ir land > 
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fit foi appointment to the civil service of the province, in which 
he is now an Assistant Magistrate 

‘ During the incumbency of the Court of Wards, the aggregate 
demand of lent due to the estate amounted to E 4,26,79,578 
Of this, E 3,54,66,458, 01 83 per cent, weie collected, and 
E 55,39,610 remitted The total receipts fiom all sources 
during the management weie E 4,84,50,669, and the total dis- 
buisements E 4,80,86,228, of which E 32,90,934, 01 only 6 
per cent of the leceipts lepiesents the cost of management 
E 80,41,113 were expended in pa3rment of Government reve- 
nue, and E 31,98,000, 01 6 pei cent of the receipts in the 
allowances of the family, including social and religious cere- 
monies The collection of lent was on several occasions during 
the management seriously affected hy drought and scarcity. 
These calamities serve to explain the heavy remissions of lent 
shown m the accounts The total expenditure on public works 
fiom first to last was E 54,92,245.’ 


Section YII— Other Branches of Eevenue-Duty. 

There are othei blanches of a levenne officer’s duty 
which occupy a considerable space in the Eevenue manuals 
It IS not within the scope of this woik to deal with these 
blanches , they are ah fuUy provided foi by special Acts 
and by Eevenue Eules 

As an example I may instance the question of agricul- 
tural loans (Act XII of 1884), the rules for ‘Taq^vi,’ 01 
advances made foi land improvements (Act XIX of 1883) 

The road cess assessment and collection under Bengal 
Act IX of i-88o, to which incidental allusion has aheady 
been made, forms, in Bengal, another special branch of a 
revenue officer’s duty In other provinces, as a rule, a cess 
for the same purposes is assessed along with the land-reve- 
nue, and IS collected at the same time and by the same 
process In Bengal, the arrangements of the Permanent 
Settlement did not include this, and therefore an Act was 
required, which makes not only estates, but every kind of 
tenure and cultivating holding, hable to pay a small con- 
tribution to the maintenance of a fund for roads and 
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commumcatioBs (Theie is a Gess Manual, 1888, issued by 
the Boaid wbicb gives all tbe rules ) 

The acquisition of lands foi public purposes under Act X 
of 1870 IS practically a branch of levenue duty, as it is 
the Collector who makes the first award of compensation , 
moieovei, when the land is expiopiiated the revenue on it 
has to be remitted, so that the ‘ taujih ’ department is also 
concerned 

Full instructions legardmgthe form of submitting a pro- 
posal to expropriate lands, and other details of procedure, 
are to be found in the Board’s Buies , a reference to these 
and to the Act X of 1870 will make the whole matter clear 
Further detail here is not required 

The Waste Land Buies have also a great importance in 
Bengal, as there are stiU lands available, about Darjiling, 
and in the Sundarbans I have already given some account 
of the working of these Buies, as far as the tenures result- 
ing from them are concerned^ I have here only to add 
that some revised rules were issued in 1888 , and that the 
whole subject is now to be studied m the IFaste Land 
Manual, 1888 

‘ See p 479, anie 
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